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Life and Adventures 

of 

Nicholas Nickicby 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCES ALL THE REST. 

There once lived, in a sequestered part of the county of 
Devonshire, onS Mr. Godfrey Nickleby, a worthy gentle^ 
man, who, taking it into his head rather late in Hte that he 
must get married, and not being young enough or rich 
enough to aspire to the hand of a lady of fortune, had 
wedded an old flame out of mere attachment, who in her 
turn had taken him for the same reason. Thus two people 
who cannot afford to play cards for money, sometimes sit 
down to a quiet game for love. 

Some ill-conditioned persons who sneer at the life matri¬ 
monial may perhaps suggest, in this place, that the good 
couple would be better likened to two principals in a 
sparring match, who, when forlune is low and backers 
scarce, will chivalrously set to, for the mere pleasure of 
the buffeting ; dnd in one respect, indeed, this comparison 
would hold good: for as the adventurous pair of the flves- 
court will afterwards send round a hat, and trust to the 
bounty of the lookers-on for the means of regaling them¬ 
selves, so Mr. Godfrey Nickleby and his partner, the 
honeymoon being over, looked wistfully out into the world, 
relying in no inconsiderable degree upon chance for the 
improvement of their means. Mr. Nickteby’s income, at 
the period of his marriage, fluctuated between sixty and 
eighty pounds per annum. 

There are people enough in the world, Heaven knows! 
and even in London {where Mr. Nickleby dwelt in those 
days) but few complaints prevail of the population bi^ng 
scanty. It is extraordinary how long a man may look 
among the crowd without discovering the face of a friend, 
but it is no less true. Mr. Nickielw looked, and loolnd, 
till his eyes ‘became sore as his lieart, but no iricad 
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appeared; and when, growing tired of the search, he 
turned his eyes homeward, he saw very little there to 
relieve his weary vision. A painter who has -gazed too 
long upon some glaring colour refreshes his dazzled sight 
by looking upon a darker and more sombre tint; but 
everything that met Mr. Nickleby’s gaze wore so black 
and gloomy a hue, that he would have been beyond 
description refreshed by the very reverse of the contrast. 

At length, after five years, when Mrs. Nickleby had 
presented her husband with a couple of sons, and that 
embarrassed gentleman, impressed with the necessity of 
making some provision for his family, w'as seriously 
revolving in his mind a little commercial speculation of 
insuring his life next quarter-day, and then falling from 
the top of the monument by accident, there came, one 
morning, by the p^eneral post, a black-bordered letter to 
inform him how his uncle, Mr. Ralph Nickleby, was dead, 
and had left him the bulk of his little property, amounting 
in all to five thousand pounds sterling. 

As the deceased liad taken no further notice of his nephew 
in his lifetime than sending to his eldest boy (who had 
been christened after him on desperate speculation) a silver 
spoon in a morocco case, which, as he had not too much 
to eat with it, seemed a kind of satire upon his having been 
born without that useful article of plate in his mouth, Mr. 
Godfrey Nickleby could, ut first, scarcely believe tlie tidings 
thus conveyed to him. On further examination, however, 
they turned out to be strictly correct. Tlie amiable old 
gentleman, it seemed, had intended to leave the whole to 
the Royal Humane Society, and had, inCTeed, executed a 
will to that effect; but the institution having been un¬ 
fortunate enough, a few months before, to save the life of a 
poor relation to whom he paid a weekly allowance of three 
shillings and sixpence, he liad, in a fit of very natural 
exasperation, revoked the bequest in a codicil, and left it 
all to Mr. Godfrey Nickleby ; with a fecial mention of his 
indignation, not only against the society for^ saving the 
poor relation's life, but against the poor relation also, for 
allowing himself to be saved. 

With a portion of this property Mr. Godfrey Nickleby 
purchased a small farm, near Dawlish, in Devonshire, 
whither he retired with his wife and two children, to live 
upon the best interest he could get for the rest of his money 
and the little produce he could raise from his land. The 
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two prospered sq well to^etlier that, when he died, some 
hUeen years after this period, and some live alter his wife, 
he was enabled to leave to his eldest son, Ralph, three 
lliousand pounds in cash, and to his young:est son, iM'icholas, 
one thousand and tlie farm ; if indeed that can be called a 
farm,* w’hlcb, exclusive of house and paddock, is about the 
size of Russell Square, measuring^ fiom the street doors of 
the houses. 

These tw'o brothers had been brought up together in a 
school at Exeter ; and, being accuslont^d to go home once 
a week, had often heard from their mother’s lips, long 
accounts of their (alher’s sufferings in his days of poverty, 
and of their deceased uncle’s importance in his days of 
affluence; which recitals produced a very different im¬ 
pression on the tVo : for while the younger, who was of a 
timid and retiring disposition, gleaned from tlieuce nothing 
but forewarnings to shun the great world and attach him¬ 
self to the quiet routine of a country life, Ralph, the elder, 
deduced from the often-repeated tale the two great morals, 
that riches are the only true source of happiness and power, 
and that it is lawful and just to compass their acquisition 
by all means short of felony. And,” reasoned Ralph with 
himself, “if no good came of my uncle’s money when he 
w'as alive, a great deal of good came of it after he was 
dead, inasmuch as my father has got it now, and is saving 
it up for me, which is a highly ^virtuous purpose; and, 
going back to the old gentleman, good did come of it to 
him, too, for he*had the {pleasure of thinking of it all his 
life long, and of being envied and courted by all his family 
besides.” And Ralph always wound up these mental 
soliloquies by arriving at the conclusion, that there was 
nothing like money. 

Not confining himself to theory, or peiniitting his 
faculties to rust, even at that early age, in mere abstract 
speculations, this promising lad commenced usurer on a 
limited scale at school, putting out at good interest a small 
capital of slate-pencils and marbles, and gradually extend¬ 
ing his operations until they aspired to‘the copper coinage 
of this realm, in which he speculated to considerable 
advantage. Nor did he trouble his borrowers with abstiact 
c^culalions of figures, or references to ready-reckoners; 
his simple rule of interest being all comprised in the onn 
golden sentence, “twopence for every halfpenny,” which 
greatly simplified the acoounls, and which, as a faiuaiar 
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precept, more easily acquired and retained in the memory 
than any known rule of arithmetic, cannot be too strongly 
recommended to the notice of capitalists, both large and 
small, and more especially of money-brokers and bill- 
discounters. Indeed, to do these gentlemen justice, many 
of them are to this d.ay in the frequent habit of adoptivig it, 
with eminent success. 

In like manner did young Ralph Nickleby avoid all those 
minute and intricate calculations of odd days, wiiich 
nobody who has ever worked sums in simple interest can 
fall to have found most embarrassing, by establishing the one 
general rule that all sums of principal and interest should 
be paid on pocket-money day—that is to say, on Saturday ; 
and that whether a loan were contracted on the Monday or 
on the Friday, the amount of interest slfould be, in both 
cases, the same. Indeed, he argued, and w'ith great show 
of reason, that it ought to be rather more for one day than 
dve, inasmuch as the borrow^er might, in the former case, 
be fairly presumed to be in great extremity, otherwise he 
would not borrow at all with such odds against him. 
This fact is interesting, as illustrating the secret connection 
and sympathy which always exists between great minds. 
Tliough Master Ralph Nickleby was not at that time aware 
of it, the class of gentlemen before alluded to proceed on 
just the same principle in all their transactions. 

From what we have said of this young gentleman, and 
the natural admiration the reader will immediately con¬ 
ceive of his character, it may perhaps be inferred that he is 
to be the hero of the work which we shall presently begin. 
To set this point at rest, for once and for ever, we hasten 
to undeceive them, and stride to its commencement. 

On the death of his father, Ralph Nickleby, who had 
been some time before placed m a mercantile house in 
London, applied himself passionately to his old pursuit of 
money-getting, in which he speedily became so buried and 
absorbed, that he quite forgot his brother for many years; 
and if, at times, a recollection of his old playfellow broke 
upon him through the haze in which he lived—for gold 
conjures up a mist about a man more destructive of all his 
old senses and lulling to his feelings than the fumes of 
cliarcoal—^it brought along with it a companion thought, 
that if they were intimate he would want to borrow money 
of him. So Mr. Ralph Nickleby shrugged hie sliouldcrs, 
and said things were better as they were. 
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As for Nicholas, he lived a single man on the patrimonlnl 
estate until he grew tired of living alone, and then he took 
to wife the.d«iughter of a neighbouring gentleman, with a 
dower of one thousand pounds. This good lady bore him 
two children, a son and a daughter, and when me son was 
about nineteen, and the daughter fourteen, as near as we 
can guess—impartial records of young ladies’ ages being, 
before the passing of the new Act, nowhere preserved in the 
registries of this country*—Mr, Nickleby looked about him 
for the means of lepairing his capital, now sadly reduced 
by this increase in his family, and tne expenses of their 
education. 

** Speculate with it,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Spec — u — late, my dear?” said Mr, Nickleby, as 
though in doubts 

“ Why not ? ” asked Mrs, Nickleby. 

“ Because, my dear, if we should lose it,” rejoined Mr, 
Nickleby, who was a slow and time*taking speaker—if we 
should lose it, we shall no longer be able to live, my dear.” 

“ Fiddle,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ 1 am not altogether sure of that, my dear,” said Mr. 
Nickleby. 

“There’s Nicholas,”'pursued the Iad5r, “quite a young 
man—it’s time he was in the way of doing something for 
himself; and Kate, too, poor girl, without a penny in the 
world. Think of your brother 1 « Would he be what he 
is if he hadn’t speculated ? ” 

“That’s true,^ replied Mr. Nickleby, “Very good, my 
dear. Yes. 1 will speculate, my dear.” 

Speculation is a round game; the players see little or 
nothing of their cards at first starting ; gains may be great 
—and so may losses. The run of luck went against Mr, 
Nickleby. A mania prevailed, a bubble burst, four stock¬ 
brokers took villa reside*nces at Florence, four hundred 
nobodies were ruined, and amon^^ them Mr. Nickleby. 

“The very house I live in,” sighed the poor gentleman, 
“ may be taken from me to-morrow. Not an article of niy 
old furniture but will be sold to strangers! ” 

This last reflection hurt him so much that he took at once 
to his bed; apparently resolved to keep that, at all events. 

“ Such things happen every day,” remarked the lawyer. 

“ Cheer up, sir I ” said the apothecary. 

“ You mustn’t let yourself be cast down, sir,” said the 
nurse. 
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“And it is very sinful to rebel against tlicm,” whispered 
the clcrjjyman. 

“And what no man with a family ought to-do,*’added 
the neighbours. 

Mr. Nickleby shook his head, and motioning them alt 
out of the room, embraced his wife and childreiiv and 
having pressed them by turns to his languidly beating 
heart, sank exhausted on his pillow. They were concerned 
to find that his reason went astray after this ; for he 
babbled for a long lime about the generosity and goodness 
of his brother, and the merry old times when they were at 
school together. This fit of wandering past, he solemnly 
commended them to One who never deserted the widow or 
her fatherless children, and smiling gently on them, turned 
upon his face, and observed, that he thod^ht he could fall 
asleep. 


CHAPTER n. 

OF MR. RALPH NICKLEBY, AND HIS ESTABLISHMENT, AND 
HIS UNDERTAKINGS—AND OF A GREAT JOINT STOCK 
COMPANY OF VAST NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. Ralph Niokleby was not, strictly speaking, what you 
would call a merchant, neither was he a banker, nor an 
attorney, nor a special •pleader, nor a notary. He was 
certainly not a tradesman, and still less could he lay any 
claim to the title of a professional gentleman ; for it would 
have been impossible to mention any recognised profession 
to which he belonged. Nevertheless, as he lived in a 
spacious house in Golden Square, which, in addition to 
a brass plate upon the street door, had another brass plate, 
two sizes and a half smaller, upon the left-hand door-post, 
surmounting a brass model of an infant's fist gracing a 
fragment of a skewer, and displaying the word “ Office,” it 
was clear that Mr. Ralph Nickleby did, or pretended to do, 
business of some kind, and the fact, if it required any 
further circumstantial evidence, was abundantly demon¬ 
strated by the diurnal attendance, between the hours of 
half-past nine and five, of a sallow-faced man in rusty 
brown, who sat upon an uncommonly hard stool in a 
species of butler's pantiy at the end of the passage, and 
always had a pen behind bis ear when he answered the 
bell. . - ' 
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Although a few membere of the graver professions live 
about Golden Square, it is not exactly in anybody's way to 
or ftoni anywbsie. It is one of the squares that have been ; 
a quarter of the town that has gone down in the world, 
and taken to letting lodgings. Many of its first and 
second floors are let, furnished, to single gentlemen; and 
it takes boarders besides. It is a great resort of foreigners. 
The dark-complexioned men who wear large rings, and 
heavy watch-guards, and bushy whiskers, and who con¬ 
gregate under the Opera colonnade, ,and about the box- 
uflice ill the season, between four ana five in the afternoon, 
when the orders are given away—all live in Golden Square, 
or within a street of it. Two or tliree violins and a w ind 
instrument from the Opera band reside within its precincts. 
Its boarding-hodses are musical, and the notes of pianos 
and harps float in the evening time round the head of the 
mournful statue, the guardian genius of a little wilderness 
of shrubs, in the centre of the square. On a summer's 
night, windows are thrown open, and groups of swarthy, 
mustachioed men are seen by the passer-by lounging at 
the casements, and smoliing fearfully. Sounds of gruff 
voices practising vocal music invade the evening's silence ; 
and the fumes of choice tobacco scent the air. There, 
snuff and cigars, and German pipes and flutes, and violins 
and violoncellos, divide the supremacy between them. It 
is the region of song and smoke, btieet bands are on 
tlieir mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant glee-shigers 
quaver involuntarily as they raise their voices within its 
boundaries. 

This would not seem a spot very well adapted to the 
transaction of business ; but Mr. Ralph Nickleby had lived 
there, notwithstanding, for many years, and uttered no 
complaint on that score.. He knew nobody round about, 
and nobody knew him, although he enjoyed the reputation 
of being immensely rich. The tradesmen held that he was 
a sort of lawyer, and the ether neighbours opined that he 
was a kind 01 general agent; both of wdiich guesses were 
as correct and definite as guesses about ouier people's 
affairs usually are, or need to be. 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby sat in bis private ofllce one morning, 
ready dressed to walk abroad. He w’ore a bottle-green 
spencer over a blue coat; a white waistcoat, gray mixture 
pantaloons, and Wellington boots drawn over them. The 
corner of as if 
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insisting^ to show itself, from between his chin and the top 
button of liis spencer, and the garment was not made low 
enough to conceal a long gold watch-chain, composed of 
a series of plain rings, which had its beginning at the 
handle of a gold repeater in Mr. Nickleby*s pocket, and 
its termination in two little keys: one belongin'g to 
the watch itself, and the other to some patent padlock. 
He wore a sprinkling of powder upon his head, as if to 
make himself look benevolent; but if tnat were his pur¬ 
pose, he would perhaps have done better to powder his 
countenance also, for there was something in its very 
wi inkles, and in Ins cold, restless eye, which seemed to 
tell of cunning that would announce itself in spite of him. 
However this anight be, there he was; aiid as he was all 
alone, neither the powder, nor the wrinkles, nor the eyes, 
had the smallest effect, good or bad, upon anybody just 
then, and are consequently no business Of ours just now. 

Mr. Nickleby closed an account-book which lay on his 
desk, and, throwing himself back in his chair, gazed with 
an air of abstraction through the dirty window. Some 
London houses have a melancholy little plot of ground 
behind them, usually fenced in by four high whitewashed 
walls, and frowned upon by slacks of chimneys, in which 
there withers on, from year to year, a crippled tree, that 
makes a show of putting forth a few leaves late in autumn, 
when other trees shed flieirs, and, drooping in the effort, 
lingers on, all crackled and smoke-dried, tjll the following 
season, when it repeats the same process, and perhaps if 
the weather be particularly genial, even tempts some 
rheumatic sparrow to chirrup in its branches. People 
sometimes call these dark yards "gardens*’; it is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather that they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegeta¬ 
tion of the original brickfield. No man thinks of walking 
in ihis desolate place, or of turning it to any account. ^ A 
few hampers, half a dozen broken bottles, and such like 
rubbish, may be thrown there, when the tenant first moves 
in, but nothing more; and there they remain till he goes 
away again; the damp straw taking just as long to 
moulder as it thinks proper, and mingling with the scanty 
box, and stunted everbrowns, and broken flower-pots, 
that are scattered mournfully about—a prey to " blacks ” 
and dirt. 

It was into a place of tliis kind that Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
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gazed, as he sat with his hands in his pockets looking out 
at a window. He had fixed his eyes upon a distorted fir> 
tree, planted by scane former tenant in a tub that liad 
once l^en green, and left there, years before, to rot away 
piecemeal. There was nothing very inviting in the olnect, 
but Mr. Nickleby was wrapped in a brown study, and sat 
contemplating it with far greater attention than, in a more 
conscious mood, he would have deigned to bestow upon 
the rarest exotic. At length, his eyes wandered to a little 
dirty window on the left, throug‘h which the face of the 
clerk was dimly visible, and that worthy chancing to look 
up, he beckoned him to attend. 

in obedience to this summons the clerk got off the high 
stool (to wliich he had communicated a high polish, by 
countless gettings off and on) and presented himself in Mr. 
Nickleby's room. He was a tall man of middle age, with 
two goggle eyes, whereof one was a fixture, a rubicund 
nose, a cadaverous face, and a suit of clothes (if the term be*^ 
allowable when they suited him not at all) much the worse 
for wear, very much too small, and placed upon such a 
short allowance of buttons, that it was marvellous how 
he contrived to keep them on. 

** Was that half-past twelve, Noggs ? ” said Mr. Nickleby, 
in a sharp and grating voice. 

Not more than five-and-twenty minutes by the- ——* * 
Noggs was going to add public-house clock, but recollecting 
himself, substituted “ regular time.” 

** My watch bks stopped,” said Mr. Nickleby; don’t 
know from what cause.” 

** Not wound up,” said Noggs. 

Yes, it is,” said Mr. Nicldeby. 

“Overwound, then,”rejoined Noggs. 

“That can’t veiw well Ijp,” observed Mr. Nickleby. 

“ Must be,” said Noggs. 

“Well I” said Mr. Nickleby, putting the repeater back 
in his pocket, “ perhaps it is.” 

Nogjra gave a peculiar grunt, as was his custom at the 
end of all disputes with his master, to imply that he 
(Noggs) triumphed; and (as he rarely spoke to anybody 
unless somebody spoke to him) fell into a g^m silence, 
and rubbed his hands slowly over each other, cracking 
the joints of his fingers, and squeezing' them into all 
possible distortions. The incessant performance of this 
routine on ev'ery occasion, and the communication of a 
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fired and rigid look to hts unaffected eye, so as to make 
it uniform with the other, and to render it impossible 
for anybody to determine where or at what he was looking} 
were two among the numerous peculiarities of Mr. Noggs, 
which struck an inexperienced observer at first sight. 

“ I am going to the London Tavern this morning*’^ said 
Mr. Nicldeby. 

** Public meeting ? ” inquired Noggs. 

Mr. Nickleby nodded. “I expect a letter from the 
solicitor respecting that mortgage of Ruddle’s. If it 
comes at all, it will be here by the two o’clock delivery. 
1 shall leave the city about that time and walk to Charing 
Cross, on the left-hand side of the way; if there are any 
letters, come and meet me, and bring them with you.” 

Noggs nodded; and as he nodded there came a ring 
at die office bell. The master looked up from his papers, 
and the clerk calmly remained in a stationary position. 

**The bell,” said Noggs, as though in explanation. 
“ At home ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ To anybody ? ” 

“Yes.” 

** To the tax-gatherer ? ” 

“ No I let him call again.” 

Noggs gave vent to his usual grunt, as much as to say, 
*‘l thought so!” and, ihe ring being repeated, went to 
(he door, whence he presently returned, ushering in, by 
the name of Mr. Bonney, a pale gentlentan, in a violent 
hurry, who, with his hair standing up in great dis¬ 
order all over his head, and a very narrow white cravat 
tied loosely round his throat, looked as if he bad been 
knocked up in the night and had not dressed himself since. 

“ My dear Nickleby,” said the^gentleman, taking off a 
white hat, which was so full of papers that it would 
scarcely stick upon his head, “there’s not a moment to 
lose ; 1 have a cab at the door. Sir Matthew Pupker takes 
the chair, auid three members of Parliament are positively 
coming, I Imve seen two of them safely out of bed; and 
the third, who was at Crockford’s all night, has just gone 
home to put a clean shirt on, and take a bottle or two 
of soda-water, and will certainly be with us in time to 
address the meeting. He is a little excited by last night, 
but never mind tliat; he always speaks uie stronger 
for it” 
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” It seems to promise pretty well,” said Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, whose deliberate manner was strongly opposed 
to the vivacity of the other man of business. 

** Pretty well 1 ” echoed Mr. Bonney, “ It’s the finest 
idea that was ever started. * United MetropoUlaa 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company. Capital, five millions, in five hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds each.’ Why, the very nanie 
will get the shares up to a premium in ten days.” 

“ And when they are at a premium,” said Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, smirng. * 

“When they are, you know what to do with them as 
well as any man alive, and how to back quietly out at 
the right time,” said Mr. Bonney, slapping the capitalist 
familiarly on the shoulder. “ By the bye, what a vefy 
remarkable man that clerk of yours is.” 

Yes, poor devil I ” replied Ralph, drawing on his gloves. 
“Though Newman Noggs kept his horses and hounds 
once.” 

“ Aye, aye ? ” said the other carelessly. 

“Yes,” continued Ralph, “and not many years ago, 
either; but he squandered his money, invested it anyhow, 
borrowed at interest, and, in short, made first a thorough 
fool of himself, and then a beggar. He took to drinking, 
and had a touch of paralysis, and then came here to borrow 
a pound, as in his better days I had—had ” 

“ Had done business with him,” said Mr. Bonney, with 
a meaning look? 

“Just so,” replied Ralph; “I couldn’t lend it, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, of course not.” 

“ But as I wanted a clerk just then, to open the door 
and so forth, 1 took l^im out of charity, and he has 
remained with me ever since. He is a little mad, 1 
think,” said Mr. Nickleby, calling up a charitable look> 
“ but he is useful enough, poor creature—useful enough.” 

iHie kind-hearted gentleman omitted to add that 
Newman Noggs, being utterly destitute, served him for 
rather less than the usual wages of a boy of thirteen ; 
and likewise failed to mention in his hasty chronicle, 
that his eccentric taciturnity rendered him an especially 
valuable person in a place where much bu^ness was done, 
of which it was desirable no mention should be made out 
of doors. Tiie other gentleman was plainly iinpatieiit 
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to be gfone, hpwever, and as thej hurried into the hackney- 
cabriolet immediately afterwards, perhaps Mr. Nickleby 
forgfot to mention circumstances so unimportant.. 

There was a great bustle in Bishopsgate Str^t Within, 
as they drew up, and (it being a windy day) half a dozen 
men were tacking across the road under a press of paper, 
bearing gigantic announcements that a public meeting 
Would be holden at one o*clock precisely, to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament in 
favour of the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company, 
capital, live millions, in five hundred thousand shares of 
ten pounds each; which sums were duly set forth in fat 
black figures of considerable size. Mr. Bonney elbowed 
his way briskly upstairs, receiving in hi& progress many 
low bows from the waiters who stood on the landings to 
show thesway, and, followed by Mr. Nickleby, dived into 
a suite of apartments behind the great public room ; in 
the second of which was a business-looking table, and 
several business-looking people. 

** Hear !” cried a gentleman with a double chin, as Mr. 
Bonney presented himself. “ Chair, gentlemen, chair 1 ” 

The new-comers were received with universal approba¬ 
tion, and Mr. Bonney bustled up to the lop of the table, 
took off his hat, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
knocked a hackney-coachman*s knock on the table with a 
little hammer ; whereat several gentlemen cried “Hear I” 
and nodded slightly to each other, as muck as to say what 
spirited conduct that was. Just at this moment, a waiter, 
feverish with agitation, tore into the room, and throw¬ 
ing the door open with a crash, shouted, "Sir Matthew 
Pimker! ” 

The committee stood up and clapped their hands for joy; 
and while they were clapping them, in came Sir Mathew 
Pupker, attended by two live members of Parliament, one 
Irish and one Scotch, all smiling and bowing, and looking 
so pleasant that it seemed a perfect marvel how any man 
could have the heart to vote against them. Sir Matthew 
Pupker especially, who had a little round head with a 
fiaxen wig on the top of it, fell into such a paroxysm oi 
bows, that the wig threatened to be jerked off every instant. 
When these symptoms had in some degr^ subsided, the 
gentlemen who were on speaking terms with Sir Matthew 
Pupker, or the two other members, crowded round them 
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in three Utile g^roups, near one or other of winch the 
I'enUemen who were not on speaking terms with Sir 
Matthew. Pupker, or the two other members, stood 
lingering, and smiling, and rubbing their hands, in the 
desperate hope of something turning up which might 
bring them into notice. All this time Sir Matthew Pupker 
and the two other members were relating to their separate 
circles what the intentions of government were about 
taking up the bill; with a full account of what the 
government had said in a whisper theb last time they dined 
with it, and how the government had been observed to 
wink when it said so; from which premises they were at 
no loss to draw the conclusion, that if the government 
had one object more at heart than another, that one object 
was the welfare^nd advantage of the United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot MufEn and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the pro¬ 
ceedings, and a fair division of the speechifying, the public 
in the large room were eyeing, by turns, tlie empty 
platform, and the ladies in the music gallery. In these 
amusements the greater portion of them had been occupied 
for a couple of hours before, and as the most agreeable 
diversions pall upon the taste on a too protracted enjoy¬ 
ment of them, the sterner spirits now began to hammer 
the floor with their boot heels, and to ^ express their dis¬ 
satisfaction by various hoots and cries. These vocal 
exertions, emanating from the people who had been there 
longest, naturally proceeded from those who were nearest 
to the platform and farthest from the policemen in 
attendance, who having no great mind to fight their way 
through the crowd, but entertaining, nevertheless, a 
praiseworthy desire to «do something to quell the dis¬ 
turbance, immediately began to drag forth by the coat tails 
and collars all the quiet people near the door; at the same 
time dealing out various smart and tingling blows with 
their truncheons, after the manner of that ingenious actor, 
Mr. Punch, whose brilliant example, both in the fashion 
of his weapons and their use, this branch of the executive 
occasionally follows. 

Several veiy exciting skirmishes were in progress when 
a loud shout atti acted the attention even of the belligerents, 
and then there poured on to the platform, from a door at 
the side, a lotig line of gentlemen with )lieir hats off, all 
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looking^ behind them, and uttering vociferous cheers; the 
cause whereof was sufficiently explained when Sir Matthew 
Pupker and the two other real members of Parliament 
came to the front, amidst deafening shouts, and testihed 
to each other in dumb motions that they had never seen 
such a glorious sight as that in the whole course of their 
public career. 

At length, and at last, the assembly left off shouting, 
but Sir Matthew Pupker being voted into the chair, they 
underwent a relapse which lasted five minutes. This over, 
Sir Matthew Pupker went on to say what must be his 
feelings on that great occasion, and what must be that 
occasion in the eyes of the world, and wliat must be the 
intelligence of his fellow-countrymen before him, and what 
must be the wealth and respectability of* his honourable 
ftiends behind him, and lastly, what must be the importance 
to the wealth, the happiness, the comfort, the liberty, the 
ver^r existence of a free and great people, of such an 
institution as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company 1 

Mr. Bonney then presented himself to move the first 
resolution; and having run his right hand through his 
hair, and planted his left in an easy manner in his ribs, he 
consigned his hat to the care of the gentleman with the 
(touble chin (who acted as a species of bottle-holder to 
tlie orators generally), and said he would read to them 
the 6rst resolution—"That this meeting views with alarm 
and apprehension the existing state of the muffin trade 
in this metropolis and its neighbourhood; that it considers 
the muffin boys, as at present constituted, wholly un¬ 
deserving the confidence of the public; and that it deems 
the whole muffin system alike prejudicial to the health 
and morals of the people, and,, subversive of the best 
interests of a great commercial and mercantile community.*’ 
The honourable gentleman made a speech which drew 
tears from the eyes of the ladies, and awakened the liveliest 
emotions in every individual present. He had visited the 
houses of the poor in the various districts of London, and 
had found them destitute of the slightest vestige of a 
muffin, which there appeared too much reason to believe 
some of these indigent persons did not taste from year’s 
end to year’s end. He had found that among liiuffin 
sellers there existed drunkenness, debaucheiy, and pro- 
fligacy« which he attributed to the debasing nature of tlieir 
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employment as at present exercised; he had found the 
same vices among the poorer class of people who ought 
to be muffin consumers; and this he attributed to the 
despair engendered by their being placed beyond the re|.ch 
of that nutritious article, which drove them to seek a 
false ^stimulant in intoxicating liquors. He would under* 
take to prove before a committee of the House of Commons, 
that there existed a combination to keep up the price of 
muffins, and to give the bellmen a monopoly; he would 
prove it by bellmen at the bar of that House; and he 
would also prove, that these men corresponded with each 
other by secret words and signs, as ** Snooks,” “Walker,” 
“Ferguson,” “Is Murphy right?” and many others. 
It was this melanclioly state of things that the company 
proposed to corrtjct; firstly, by prohibiting, under heavy 
penalties, all private muffin trading of every description: 
and secondly, by themselves supplying the public genenxlly, 
and the poor at their own homes, with muffins of first 
quality at reduced prices. It was with this object that a 
bill had been introduced into Parliament by their patriotic 
chairman, Sir Matthew Pupker; it was this bill that they 
had met to support; it was the supporters of this bill who 
would confer undying brightness and splendour upon 
England, under the name of the United Metropolitan 
Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual 
Delivery Company; he would add, with a capital of five 
millions, in five hundred thousand shares of ten pounds 
each, * 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby seconded the resolution, and another 
gentleman having moved that it be amended by the 
insertion of the words “and crumpet” after the word 
* ‘ muffin,” whenever it occurred, it was carried triumphantly. 
Only one man in the crowd cried “No!” and he was 
promptly taken into cusloay, and straightway borne off. 

The second resolution, which recognised the expediency 
of immediately abolishing “ail muffin (or crumpet) sellers, 
all traders in muffins (or crumpets) of whatsoever descrip¬ 
tion, whether male or female, boys or men, ringing hand¬ 
bells or otherwise,” was moved by a grievous gentleman 
of semi-clerical appearance, who went at once into such 
deep pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker clean 
out of the course in no time. You mi^ht have heard a 
pin fall—a pin 1 a feather—as he described the cruelties 
inflicted 00 miiffin boys by tUuir masters, which he very 
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wisely urg^ed were Sn themselves a sufEctent reason for the 
establishment of that inestimable company. It seemed 
that the unhappy youths were nightly turned out into the 
wet streets at the most inclement periods of the year, to 
wander about, in darkness and rain—or it might be, hail 
or snow—for hours together, without shelter, food, or 
warmth; and let the public never forget upon the latter 
point, that while the mufiins were provided with warm 
clothing and blankets, the boys were wholly unprovided 
for, and left to thqir own miserable resources, (ohame 1) 
The honourable gentleman related one case of a muffin 
boy, who, having been exposed to this inhuman and 
barbarous system for no less than five years, at length 
fell a victim to a cold in the head, beneath which 
gradually sank until ha fell into a *perspiration and 
recovered; this he could vouch for on his own authority, 
but he had lieard (aad he had no reason to doubt the 
fact) of a still more heart-rending and appalling circum* 
stance. He had heard of the case of an orphan muffin 
boy, who, having been run over by a hackney-carriage, 
had been removed to the hospital, had undergone the 
amputation of liis leg below the knee, and was now 
actually pursuing his occupation on crutches. Fountain 
of justice, were these things to last! 

This was the department of the subject that took the 
meeting, and this was ^e style of speaking to enlist their 
sympathies. The men shouted; the ladies wept into their 
pocket-handkerchiefs till the^ were moist,*and waved them 
till they were dry; the excitement was tremendous; and 
Mr. Nickleby whispered his friend that the shares were 
thenceforth at a premium of five-and-twenly per cent. 

The resolution was, of course, carried with loud acclama¬ 
tions, every man holding up botfi hands in favour of it, as 
he would in his enthusiasm have held up both le^s also, 
if he could have conveniently accomplished it. This done, 
the draft of the proposed petition was read at length; and 
the petition said, as all petitions do say, that the petitioners 
vrere very humble, and the petitioned very honourable, and 
the object very virtuous; therefore (said the petition) the 
bill ought to be passed into a law at once, to the everlasting 
honour and glory of that most honourable and glorious 
Commons of England in Parliament assembled. 

Then the gentleman who had been at Crockford*s all 
night, and who looked something the worse about the 
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eyes In consequence, came forward to tell his fellow- 
countrymen what a speech he meant to make in favour of 
that petition whenever it should be presented, and how 
desperately he meant to taunt the Parliament if they rejected 
the bill; and to inform them also, that he regretted his 
honourable friends had not inserted a clause rendering the 
purchase of mufEns and crumpets compulsory upon all 
classes of the community, which he—opposing all half 
measures, and preferring to ^o the extreme animal—pledged 
himself to propose and diinde upon id committee. After 
announcing this determination, the honourable gentleman 
grew jocular; and as patent boots, lemon-coloured kid 
gloves and a fur coat collar assist jokes materially, there was 
immense laughtef and much cheering, and moreover such 
a brilliant display of ladies' pocketphandkerchiefs, as threw 
the grievous gentleman quite into tlie shade. 

And when the petition had been read and was about to 
be adopted, there came forward the Irish member (who was 
a young gentleman of ardent temperament), with such a 
speech as only an Irish member can make, breathing the 
true soul and spirit of poetry, and poured forth with such 
fervour that it made one warm to look at him; in the 
course whereof, he told them how he would demand the 
extension of that great boon to his native country; how 
he would claim for her equal rights in the muffin laws as 
in all other laws ; and how he yet hoped to see the day when 
crumpets should he toasted in her lowly cabins, and muffin 
bells should ring in her rich green valleys. And after him 
came the Scotch member, with various pleasant allusions 
to the probable amount of profits, which increased the good- 
humour that the poetry had awakened; and all the 
speeches put together did exactly what they were intended 
to do, and established in the hearers' minds that there was 
no speculation so promising, or at the same time so praise¬ 
worthy, as the United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company. 

So the petition in tavour of the bill was agreed upon, and 
the meeting adjourned with acclamations, and Mr. Nickleby 
and the other directors went to the office to lunch, as they 
did every day at half-past one o'clock; and to remunerate 
themselves for which trouble (as the company was yet in 
its infancy) they only charged tiiree guineas each in<in for 
every sucli attendance. 
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CHAPTER in. 

MR. RALPH NICKLSBY RECEIVES SAD TIDINGS OF II IS 
BROTHER, BUr BEARS UP NOBLY AGAINST THE INTELLI¬ 
GENCE COMMUNICATED TO HIM—THE READER IS INFORMED 
HOW HE LIKED NICHOLAS, WHO IS HEREIN INTRODUCED, 
AND HOW KINDLY HE PROPOSED TO MAKE HIS FORTUNE 
AT ONCE. 

f 

Having rendered his zealous assistance towards despatching 
the lunch, with all that promptitude and energy which are 
amongst the most important qualities that men of business 
can possess, Mr. Ralph Nickleby took a qprdial farewell of 
his fellow-speculators, and bent his steps westward in 
unwonted good-humour. As he passed St. Paul’s he 
stepped aside into a doorway to set his watch, and with his 
hand on the key and his eye on the cathedral dial, was 
intent upon so doing, when a man suddenly stopped before 
him. It was Newman Noggs, 

**Alil Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, looking up as he 
pursued his occupation. **The letter about the mortgage 
has come, has it ? I thought it would.” 

Wrong,” replied Newman. 

** What I and nobody called respecting it ? ” inquired Mr. 
Nickleby, pausing, Noggs sliook his head. 

** What has come, then ? ” inquired Mr. .Nickleby. 

“I have,” said Newman. 

“ What else ? ” demanded the master sternly. 

“This,” said Newman, drawing a sealed letter slowlv 
from his pocket* “ Postmark, Strand, black wax, blacfc 
border, woman’s hand, C. N. in the corner.” 

“ Black wax ? ” said Mr. Nickleby, glancing at the letter. 
“ 1 know something of that hand, too. Newman, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if my brother were dead.” 

“ I don’t think you would,” said Newman quietly. 

“Why not, sir?” demanded Mr. Nickleby. 

“You never are surprised,” replied Newman, “ that’s all.” 

Mr. Nickleby snatched the letter from his assistant, and 
6xing a cold look upon him, opened, read it, put it in his 
p^ket, and having now hit the time to a second, began 
winding up hts watch. 

“ It is as 1 expected, Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, while 
be was thus engaged. ' “ He is dead. Dear me 1 Well, 
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thal’s a sudden thing*. I shouIdn*t have thought it» really.’* 
With these touching expressions of sorrow, Mr. Nickleby 
replaced bis watch in his fob, and fitting on his gloves to 
a nicety, turned upon his way, and walked slowly westward 
with bis hands behind him. 

“ Children alive? ’* inquired Noggs, stepping up to him. 

“Why, that’s the very thing.” replied Mr. Nicklet^, as 
though "his thoughts were about them at that moment. 
“They are both alive.” 

“ Both ?** repeated Newman Noggs^ in a low voice. 

“And the widow, too,” added Mr. Nickleby, “and all 
three in London, confound them I all throe here, Newman.” 

Newman fell a little behind his master, and his face vias 
curiously twisted as by a spasm ; but whether of paralysis, 
or grief, or inward laughter, nobody but himself could 
possibly explain. The expression of a man’s face is com¬ 
monly a help to his thoughts, or glossary on his speech ; 
but the countenance of Newman Noggs, in his ordinary 
moods, was a problem which no stretch of ingenuity could 
solve. 

“Go home I” said Mr. Nickleby, after they had walked 
a ff‘\v paces, looking round at the clerk as if he were his 
dog. The words were scarcely uttered when Newman 
daited across the road, slunk among the crowd, and 
disappeared in an instant. 

“Reasonable, certainly!” muttered Mr. Nickleby to 
himself, as he walked on, “very reasonable! My brother 
never did anything for me, and I never expected it; the 
breath is no sooner out of his body than 1 am to be looked 
to as the support of a great, hearty woman, and a grown 
boy and girl. What are they to me I I never saw them.” 

Full of these and many other reflections of f\ similar kind, 
'TVlr. Nickleby made the best of his w^ay to the Strand, and, 
referring to his letter as if to ascertain the number of the 
Iiousc he wanted, stopped at a private door about half-way 
down that crowded tiioroughfai-e. 

A miniature-painter lived there, for there was a large 
gilt frame screwed upon the street door, in which were 
ilisplayed, upon a black velvet ground, two portraits of 
naval dress coats with faces looking out of them, and 
telescopes attached; one of a young gentleman in a vei^ 
vermilion uniform, flourishing a sabre; and one of a 
literary character with a high forehead, a pen and ink. six 
books, and a curtain. There was, moreover, n touching 
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representation of a young lady reading a manuscript in an 
unfathomable forest, and a charming whole length of a 
large-headed little boy, sitting on a stool with his legs 
fore-shortened to the size of salt-spoons. Besides these 
works of art, there were a great many heads of old ladies 
and gentlemen smirking at each other out of blue and 
brown skies, and an elegantly written card of terms with 
an embossed border. 

Mr. Nickleby glanced at these frivolities with great 
contempt, and gave^a double knock, which having been 
thrice repeated, was answered by a servant girl wdth an 
uncommonly dirty face. 

** Is Mrs. Nicldeby at home, girl ? '* demanded Ralph 
sharply. 

“ Her name ain’t Nickleby,” said the giti; “La Creevy, 
you mean.” 

Mr. Nickleby looked very indignant at the handmaid on 
being thus corrected, and demanded with much asperity 
what she meant; which she was about to state, when a 
female voice, proceeding from a perpendicular staircase at 
the end of the passage, inquired who was wanted. 

“ Mrs. Nickleby,” said Ralph. 

“It’s the second floor, Hannah,” said the same voice; 
“what a stupid thing you are! Is the second floor at 
home ? ” 

“ Somebody went out just now, but I think it was the 
attic, which had been a-cleaning of himself,” replied the 
girl. 

“ You had better see,” said the invisible female. “ Show 
the gentleman where the bell is, and tell him he mustn’t 
knock double knocks for the second floor; I can't allow 
a knock except when the bell’s broke, and then it must be 
two single ones.” 

“Here,” said Ralph, walking in without more parley, 
“ I beg you pardon ; is that Mrs. La what’s-her-name ? ” 

“Creevy—La Creevy,” said the voice, as a yellow head¬ 
dress bobbed over the banisters. 

“I'll speak to you a moment, ma’am, with your leave,” 
said Ralph. 

The voice replied that the gentleman was to walk up; 
but he had walked up before it spoke, and stepping into 
the first floor, was received by the wearer of the yellow 
head-dress, who had a gown to correspond, and was of 
much the same colour herself. Miss La Creevy was a 
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mincing youngs lady of fifty, an(^ Miss La Crccvy’s apart¬ 
ment was the gilt frame downstairs on a large scale, and 
something dirtier. 

** Hem 1 ” said Miss La Creevy, coughing delicately 
behind her black silk mitten. miniature, I presume. 
A very strongly marked countenance for the purpose, sir. 
Have you ever sat before ? ” 

“You mistake my purpose, I see, ma’am,” replied Mr, 
Nickleby, in his usual blunt fashion. 1 have no money 
to throw away on miniatures, ma’am,* and nobody to give 
one to (thank God) if 1 had. Seeing you on the'stairs, I 
wanted to ask a question of you about some lodgers here.” 

Miss La Creevy coughed once more—this cough was to 
conceal her disa^oiutment—and said, ”Oh, indeed I” 

** I infer from what you said to your servant, that the 
flooi above belongs to you, ma’am ? ” said Mr. Nickleby. 

Yes, it did. Miss La Creevy replied. The upper part of 
the house belonged to her, and as she had no necessity for 
the second-floor rooms just then, she was in the habit of 
letting them. Indeed, there was a lady from the counti*y 
and her two children in them at that present speaking. 

A widow, ma’am ? ” said Ralph. 

'* Yes, she is a widow,” replied the lady. 

** A widow, ma’am,” said Ralph, with a powerful 
emphasis on that adjective which conveys so much. 

*‘Well, I am afraid she is poor,” rejoined Miss La 
Creevy. 

1 happen to know that she is, ma’am,” said Ralph. 
” Now what business has a poor widow in such a house as 
this, ma’am ? ” 

“Very true,” replied Miss La Creevy, not at all dis¬ 
pleased with this implied compliment to the apartments. 
*' Exceedingly true.” 

“ I know her circumstances intimately, ma’am,” said 
Ralph ; “ in fact, 1 am a relation of the family; and 1 
should recommend you not to keep them here, ma’am.” 

” 1 should hope, if there was any incompatibility to meet 
the pecuniary obligations,” said Miss La Creevy, with 
another cough, ** that the lady’s family would-” 

“No, they wouldn’t, ma’am,” interrupted Ralph hastily. 
“ Don’t think it.” 

“ If I am to understand that,” said Miss. La Creevy, 
“the case wear^ a very different appearance.” 

“You may understand it then, maam,” said Ralph, 
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**and make your arrangements accordingly. 1 am tlie 
family, ma'am—at least, 1 believe 1 am the only relation 
they have, and I think it right that you should know / 
can't support them in their extravagances. Ilow long have 
they taken these lodgings for ? ” 

*‘Only from week to week,” replied Miss La Creevy. 
** Mrs. Nickleby paid the first week in advance.” 

** Then you had better get them out at the end of It,” said 
Ralph. ** They can't do letter than go back to the country, 
ma'am; they are imeverybody's way here.” 

** Certainly,” .said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands, 
if Mrs. Nickleby took the apartments without tiie means 
of p^ing for them, it was very unbecoming a lady.” 

Of course it was, ma'am,'' said Ralph. 

“And naturally,” continued Miss La Creevy, “ I, who am 
at present —hem—an unprotected female, cannot afford to 
lose by the apartments.” 

“ Of cour.se you can’t, ma’am,” replied Ralph. 

“Though at the same time,” added Miss La Creevy, 
who was plainly wavering between her good-nature and 
her interest, “ 1 have nothing whatever to say against 
the lady, who is extremely pleasant and affable, though, 
poor thing, she seems terribly low in her spirits; nor 
against the young people either, for nicer, or better- 
behaved young people cannot be.” 

“ Very well, ma'am,” said Ralph, turning to the door, 
for these encomiums on poverty irritated him; “ 1 have 
done my duty, and perhaps more than 1 6ught; of course, 
nobody will thank me for saying what 1 have.” 

“ I am sure I am very much obliged to you at least, sir,” 
said Miss La Creevy, in a gracious manner. “Would 
you do me the favour to look at a few specimens of my 
poi trait painting ? ” . 

“You’re very good, ma’am,” said Mr. Nickleby, making 
off with great speed; “but as 1 have a visit to pay up¬ 
stairs, and my time is precious, 1 really can't.” 

“At any other time when you are passing, I shall be 
most happy,” said Miss La Creevy. “ Perhaps you will 
have the kindness to take * a card of terms with you ? 
Thank you—good-morning ! ” 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said Ralph, shutting the door 
abruptly after him to prevent ^ny further conversation. 
“Now for my sister-in-law. Bah 1 ” 

Climbing up another perpendicular fiighti composed 
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with great mechanical ingenuity of nothing but corner 
stairs, Mr, Ralph Nickleby stopped to take breath on the 
landing, when he was overtaken by the handmaid, whom 
the politeness of M*s8 La Creevy iiad despatched to 
announce him, and who had apparently been makinjj a 
variety of unsuccessful attempts since tneir last interview 
to wipe her dirty face clean upon an apron much dirtier. 

“ What name ? ” said the girl. 

** Nickleby,” replied Ralphs 

“ Oh I Mrs. Nickleby,” said the glrl,,thf0wing open the 
door, “ here’s Mr. Nickleby.” 

A lady in deep mourning rose as Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
entered, but appeared incapable of advancing to meet him, 
and leaned upon the arm of a slight but very beautiful girl 
of about seventeen, who had been sitting by her. A 
youth, who appeared a year or two older, stepped fonvard 
and saluted Ralph as his uncle. 

Ob,” growled Ralph, with an ill-favoured frown, ‘*you 
are Nicholas, 1 suppose ? ” 

** That is my name, sir,” replied the vouth. 

“Put my hit down,” said Ralph imperiously. “Well, 
ma’am, how do you do? You must bear up against 
sorrow, ma’am ; 1 always do.” 

“Mine was no common loss I” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“It was no ««common loss, ma,’ani,” returned Ralph, 
as he coolly unbuttoned his spencer* “ Husbands die 
every day, ma’aitH and wives, too.” 

“And brothers also, sir,” said Nicholas, with a glance 
of indignation. 

“Yes, sir, and puppies and pug-dogs likewise,” replied 
his uncle, taking a chair. “You didn’t mention in your 
letter what my btOther’s complaint was, ma’am.” 

“Tlie doctors could attribute it to no particular disease,” 
said Mrs, Nickleby, shedding tears. “ We have ton much 
reason to fear that he died of a broken heart,” 

“Pooh!” said Ralph, “there’s uo such thing. I can 
understand a man’s dying of a broken neck, Or suffering 
from a broken arm, or a oroken head, Or a broken leg, or 
a broken nose; but a broken heart 1—nonsense, it’s the 
cant of the day. If a man can’t pay his debts, he dies of 
a broken heart, and his widow’s a martyr.” 

“ Some people, 1 believe, have nO hearts to break,’* 
observed Nicholas quietly* 
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** How old is this boy, for God’s sake ? ** inquired Ralph, 
wheeling back his chair, and surveying his nephew from 
head to foot with intense scorn. 

** Nicholas is very nearly nineteen,” replied the widow. 

Nineteen, eh 1 ” said Ralph, **And what do you mean 
to do for your bread, sir ? ” 

*'Not to live upon my mother,” replied Nicholas, his 
heart swelling as he spoke. 

“You’d have little enough to live upon if you did,” 
retorted the unde, eyeing him contemptuously. 

“Whatever it be,” said Nicholas, flashed with anger, 

1 shall not look to you to make it more.” 

“ Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Dear Nicholas, pray,” urged the yourg lady, 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,” said Ralph. “ Upon my word 1 
Fine beginnings, Mrs. Nickleby—fine beginnings ! ” 

Mrs. Nickleby made no other reply than entreating 
Nicholas by a gesture to keep silent; and the uncle and 
nephew looked at each other for some seconds without 
speaking. Tiie face of the old man was stern, hard- 
featured, and forbidding; that of the young one, open, 
handsome, and ingenuous. The old man’s eye was keen 
with the twinklings of avarice and cunning; the young 
man’s, bright with the light of intelligence and spirit. 
His figure was somey^hat slight, but manly and well- 
formed ; and apart from all the grace of youth and come¬ 
liness, there was an emanation from the warm young 
heart in his look and bearing which kept the old man 
down. 

However striking such a contrast as this may be to 
lookers-on, none ever feel it with half the keenness or 
acuteness of perfection with which it strikes to the very 
soul of him whose inferiority it marks. It galled Ralph 
to the heart’s core, and he hated Nicholas from tliat 
hour. 

The mutual inspection was at length brought to a close 
by Ralph withdrawing his eyes, with a great show of 
disdain, and calling Nicholas “ a boy.” This word is 
much used as a term of reproach by elderly gentlemen 
towards their juniors : probably with the view of deluding 
society into the belief that if they could be young again, 
they wouldn’t on any account. 

** Well, ma’am,” said Ralph impatiently^ ** the creditors 
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have administered, you tell me, and therc*s nothing left 
tor you ? ” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ And you spent what little money you had in coming 
all the way to London to see what I could do lor you ? ” 
pursued Ralph. 

“I hoped,” faltered Mrs. Nickleby, “that you might 
have an opportunity of doing something for your brother’s 
children. It was his dying wish that 1 should appeal to 
you in their behalf.” , 

“I don’t kno>^ how it is, ’ muttered Ralph, walking up 
and down the room, “ but whenever a man dies without 
any propet ty of his own, he always seems to think he has 
a 1 ight to dispose of other people’s. What is your daughter 
lit tor, ma’am ? ” • 

“ Kate has been well educated,” sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ Tell your uncle, my dear, how far you went in French 
and extras.” 

The poor girl was about to muiniur something, when 
l> r uncle stopped her, very unceremoniously. 

“We must try and get you apprenticed at some 
boarding-school,” said Ralph. “You have not been 
brought up too delicately for that, 1 hope ? ” 

“No, indeed, uncle,” replied the weeping girl. 
will tiy to do anything that will gain me a home and 
bread.” • 

“Well, well,” said Ralph, a little softened, either by 
his niece’s beauty*or her distress (stretch a point and say 
the latter). “You must try it, and if the life is loo hard, 
perhaps dressmaking or tambour-work will come lighter. 
Have you ever done anything, sir ? ” (turning to his 
nephew). 

“ No,” replied Nicholas bluntly. 

“No, 1 thought not!” said Ralph. “This is the way 
my brother brought up his children, ma’am.” 

“Nicholas has not long completed such education as 
his poor father could give him,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, 
“and he was tliinking of-” 

“Of making something of him some day,” said Ralph. 
“The old story; always thinking, and never doing. If 
my brother had been a man of activity and prudence, he 
might have left you a rich woman, ma’am : and if he had 
turned his son into the world, as my father turned me, 
when I wasn’t as old as tliat boy by a year and a half, 

B 
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me. Let us try our fortune with Mr. Squecrs at once; 
he can but refuse.” 

“He won’t do that,” said Ralph. “He wiU be glad 
to have you dn my recommendation. Make yourself of 
use to him, and 3'ou’ll rise to be a partner in the establish¬ 
ment in no time. Bless me, only think ! if he were to 
die, why-, your fortune’s made at once.” 

“To be sure, I see it all,” said poor Nicholas, delighted 
with a thousand visionary ideas, that liis good spirits and 
inexperience were conjuring up before him. “Or suppose 
that some young nobleman who is being educated at the 
Hall were to take a fancy to me, and get his father to 
appoint me his travelling tutor when he left, and when 
we came back from the Continent procijred me some 
handsome appointment. Eh, uncle ? ” *' 

“Ah, to be sure ! ” sneered Ralph. 

“And who knows, but when he came to see me when 
I was settled (as he would, of course), he might fall in 
love with Kate, who would be keeping my house, and— 
and—marry her ; eh, uncle ? Who knows ? ” 

“Who, indeed I ” snarled Ralph. 

“How happy we should be!” cried Nicholas, with 
enthusiasm. “The pain of parting is nothing to the joy 
of meeting again. Kate will be a. beautiful woman, and 
I so proud to hear them say so, and mother so happy to 
be with us once again,* and all these .sad times forgotten, 

and- " The picture was too bright a one to bear, 

and Nicholas, fairly overpowered by it, smiled faintly, 
and burst into tears. 

This simple family, born and bred in retirement, and 
wholly unacquainted with what is called the world—a 
conventional phrase which, being interpreted, often 
signifieth all the rascals in itr-mingled their tears to¬ 
gether at the thought of their first separation; and, this 
first gush of feeling over, were proceeding to dilate, with 
all the buoyancy of untried hope, on the bright prospects 
before them, when Mr. Ralph Nickleby suggested that, 
if they lost time, some more fortunate candidate might 
deprive Nicholas of the stepping-stone to fortune which 
the advertisement pointed out, and so undermine all their 
air-built caslle.s. This timely reminder effectually stopped 
the conversation, and Nicholas, having carefully copied 
the address of Mr. ^queers, the uncle and nephew issui d 
forth together in quest of that accomplished gentleman; 
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Nicholas firmly persuading luinself tliat lie had done his 
relative great injustice in disliking him at first sight; and 
Mi.'i. Nickfeby being at some pains to inform her daughter 
tliat she was sure he was a much more kindly-disposed 
person than he seemed; which, Miss Nickleby dutifully 
remarked, he might very easily be. 

To tell the truth, the good lad>*s opinion had been not 
a little influenced by her brother-in-law’s appeal to her 
better understanding, and his implied compliment to her 
high deserts; and although she had dearly loved her 
husband, and still doted on her children, he had struck 
so successfully on one of those little jarring chords in 
the human heart (Ralph was well acquainted with its 
worst weaknesses, though he knew nothing of its best), 
that she had already begun seriously to consider herseli 
the amiable and suffering victim of her late husband’s 
imprudence. 


CHAPTER IV. 

NICHOLAS AND IIIS UNCLE (tO SECURE THE FORTUNE 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME) WAIT I PON MR. WACKFORD 
S^UEERS, THE YORKSHIRE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Snow Hill ! What kind of place,can the quiet town’s- 
people who see the words emblazoned, in all the legibility 
of gilt letters and dark shading, on the north-country 
coaches, take Snow Hill to be? All people have some 
undefined and shadowy notion of a place whose name is 
frequently before their eyes, or often in their ears, and 
what a vast number of random ideas there must be 
perpetually floating about, regarding this same Snow 
Hill. The name is such d. good one. Snow Hill—Snow 
Hill, too, coupled with a Saracen’s Head; picturing to 
us, by a double association of ideas, something stem and 
rugged I A bleak, desolate tract of country, open to 
piercing blasts and fierce wintry storms—a dark, cold, 
gloomy bealh, lonely by day, and scarcely to be thought 
of by honest folks at night — a place which solitary 
wayfarers shun, and where desperate robbers congregate 
—tnis, or something like this, .should be the pievalent 
notion of Snow Hill, in those remote and rustic parts, 
through which the Saracen’s Head, like some grim 
apparition, rushes e.'ich day and night, with mysterious 
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and ghost-like punctuality, holding its swift and headlong 
course in all weather^, and seeming to bid defiance to the 
ve^ elements themselves. 

The reality is rather different, but by no means to be 
despised^ notwithstanding. There, at the very core of 
London, in the heart of its business and animation, in 
the midst of a whirl of noise and motion; stemming, as 
it were, the giant currents of life that flow ceaselessly on 
from different quarters, and meet beneath its walls, stands 
Newgate; and in that crowded street on which it frowns 
so darkly—within a few feet of the squalid, tottering 
houses—upon the very spot on which the vendors of soup 
and fish and damaged fruit are now plying their trades 
—scores of human beings, amidst a rjoar of sounds to 
which even the tumult of a great city is*" as nothing, four, 
six, or eight strong men at a time, have been hurried 
violently and swiftly from the world, when the scene has 
been rendered frightful with exces» of human life; wdien 
curious eyes have glared from casement and house-top, 
and wall and pillar; and W'hen, in the mass of while and 
upturned faces, the dying wretch, in his all-comprehensive 
look of agony, has met not one—not one—that bore the 
impress of pity or compassion. 

Near to the pul, and by consequence near to Sniithfield 
also, and the Compter, and the bustle and noise of the 
city ; and just on that" particular part of Snow Hill where 
omnibus horses going eastward seriously think of falling 
down on purpose, and where horses in hackney-cabriolets 
going westward not unfrequently fall by accident, is the 
coachyard of the Saracen^s Heaa Inn; its portal guarded 
by two Saracens’ heads and shoulders, which it was once 
the pride and glory of the choice spit its of this metropolis 
to pull down at night, but which have for some time 
rernmned in undisturbed tranquillity; possibly because 
this species of humour is now confined to St James’s 
parish, where door-knockers are preferred as being more 
portable, an i bell-wires esteemed as convenient toothpicks. 
Whether this be the reason or not, there they are, frowning 
upon you from each side of the gateway, Tlie inn itself, 
garnished with another Saracen’s head, frowns upon you 
from the top of the yard, while from the door of the hind 
boot of all the red coaches that are standing therein tltere 
glares a small Saracen’s head, with a twin expression to 
the large Saracen’s l;cad below, so tlmt the general 
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Appearance of the pile is decidedly of the Saracenic 
order. 

When you walk up this yard, you will see the bookinfi^- 
office on your left, and the tower of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
darting abruptly up into the sky, on your right, and a 
galleiy of bedrooms on both sides. Just before you, you 
will ODserve a long window with the words ** coffee-room ” 
legibly painted above it; and looking out of that window, 
you would have seen in addition, if you had gone at the 
right time, Mr. Wackford Squeers witn his hands in his 
pockets. 

Mr, Squeers’s appearance was not prepossessing. He 
liad but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in favour 
of two. The eye the had was unquestionably useful, but 
decidedly not ornamental: being of a greenish-gray, and 
in shape resembling the fanlight of a street door. The 
blank side of his face was much wrinkled and puckered 
up, which gave him a very sinister appearance, especially 
when he smiled, at which times his expression bordered 
closely on the villainous. His hair was very flat and 
shiny save at the ends, where it was brushed stiffly 
up from a low protruding forehead, which assorted well 
with his harsh voice and coarse manner. He w'as about 
two or threc-and-Bfty, and a trifle below the middle size; 
he wore a white neckerchief with long ends, and a suit 
of scholastic black; but his coat sleeves being a great deal 
too long, and his trousers a great deal too short, he 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were in 
a perpetual state of astonishment at finding himself so 
respectable. 

Mr. Squeers was standing in a box by one of the 
coffee-room fireplaces, fitted with one such table as is 
usually seen in coffee-rooms, and two of extraordinary 
shapes and dimensions made to suit tlie angles of the 
partition. In a corner of the seat w’as a very small deal 
trunk, tied round with a scanty piece of cord; and on the 
trunk was perched—his lace-up half-boots and corduroy 
trousers dangling in the air— a. diminutive boy, with his 
shoulders drawn up to his ears, and his hands planted 
on his knees, w'ho glanced timidly at the schoolmaster 
from time to time, with evident dread and apprehension. 

** Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from 
the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clocl^ 
*'There will be nobody here to-day.” 
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Much vexed at this refiectioni Mr. Squeers looked at the 
little boy to see whether he was doing anything he could 
beat him for. As he happened not to be doing an3'thing 
at all he merely boxed his ears, and told him not to do 
it again. 

“At midsummer,” muttered Mr. Squecrs, resuming his 
complaint, “ 1 took down ten boys ; ten twenties is two 
hundred pound. 1 go back at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and ha^e got only three—three oughts is an 
ought—three twos is six—sixty pound. What’s come of 
all the boys? what’s parents got in their heads? what 
does it all mean ? ” 

Here the little boy on Ihe top of the trunk gave a violent 
sneeze. » 

“Hollo, sir!” growled the schoolmaster, turning round. 
“What’s that, sir?” 

“ Nothing, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ Nothing, sir ! ” exclaimed Mr, Squeers. 

“Please, sir, 1 sneezed,” I'ejoined the boy, tiembling till 
the little trunk shook under him. 

“ Oh, sneezed, did you ? ” retorted Mr, Squeers. “ Then 
what did you say * nothing ’ for, sir ? ” 

In default of a better answer to this question, the litde 
boy screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his eyes and 
began to cry, wdierefore Mr. Squeers knocked him off the 
trunk with a blow on one side of his face, and knocked 
him on again with a blow on llie other. 

“Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 
gentleman,” said Mr. Squeers, “and then I’ll give you the 
re.st. Will j^ou hold that noise, sir ? ” 

“Ye—yx—yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his 
face very hard with the Be^ggar’s Petition in printed 
calico. 

“Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeers. “Do you 
hear ? ” . . ‘ . 

As this admonition was accompanied with a threatening 
gesture, and uttered with a savage aspect, the little boy 
rubbed his face harder, as if to keep the tears back, and, 
beyond alternately sniffing and choking, gave no further 
venl to his emotions. 

“ Mr. Squeers,” said the waiter, looking In at this 
juncture, “ here’s a gentleman asliing for you at the 
bar.” 

“ Show the gentleman in, Richard,” replied Mr. Squeers, 
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in a soft voice. ** Put your handkerchief in your pockety 
}ou liuie scoundrel, or IMl murder you when the gentleman 
goes. ” 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words in a 
fierce whisper, when the stranger entered. Affecting not 
to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to be intent upon mend¬ 
ing a pen, and offering benevolent advice to his youthful 
pupil. 

** My dear child,” said Mr. Squeers, “all people have 
their trials. This early trial of yours Jthat is fit to make 
your little heart burst, and your very eyes come out of 
your head with crying, what is it? Nothing; less than 
nothing. You are leaving your friends, but you will have 
si father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. Squeers. 
.At the delightful Village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, 
in Yorkshire, where youth are boaided, clothed, booked, 
washed, furnished with pocket-money, provided with all 
necessaries-” 

“ It is the gentleman,” observed the stranger, stopping 
the schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertisemeiil. 
“ Mr. Squeers, I believe, sir? ” 

“The same, sir,” said Mr. Squeeis, with an assumption 
of extreme surprise. 

“The gentleman,” said the stranger, “that advertised 
in the TimeiS newspaper?” 

** AJomtng Postf Chronicle^ Herald^ and Advertise*', 
reg.irding the academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the 
delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in 
Yorkshiie,” added Mr. Squeers. “ You come on business, 
sir. 1 see by my young friends. How do you do, my 
little gentleman ? and how do you do, sir ? ” With this 
salutation Mr. Squeers patted the heads of two hollow- 
eyed, small-boned little boys, whom the applicant had 
brought with him, and w'aited for further communications. 

“ 1 am in the oil and colour way. My name is Snawley, 
sir,” said the stranger. 

Squeers inclined his he.id, as much as to say, “And a 
remarkably pretty name, too.” 

The stranger continued, “ I have been thinking, Mr. 
Squeers, of placing my tw'o boys at your school.” 

“ It is not for me to say, sir,” replied Mr. Squeers, “ but 
T don’t diink you could possibly do better.” 

“Hem!” said the other. “Twenty pounds per 
annewum, I believe, Mr. Squeers?” 
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“Gumea&i” rejoined the schoolmaster, with a persuasive 
smile. 

** Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,” said Mr. 
Snawley solemn))'. 

'*1 don*t think it could be done, sir," replied Squeers, 
as if he had never considered the proposition before. ** Let 
me see. Four fives is twenty, double that, and deduct the 
—well, a pound either way shall not stand betwixt us. 
You must recommend me to your connection, sir, and make 
it up that way.” * 

** Tliey are not great eaters,” said Mr. Snawley. 

** Oh, tliat doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. “ We 
don’t consider the boys’ appetites at our establishment.” 
This was strictly true; they did not. 

*' Every wholesome luxury, sir, th&t Yorkshire can 
afford,” continued Squeers; '**every beautiful moral that 
Mrs. Squeers can instil; every—in short, every comfort 
of a home that a boy could wish for, will be theirs, 
Mr. Snawley.” 

1 should wish their morals to be particularly attended 
to,” said Mr. Snawley. 

I am glad of that, sir,” replied the schoolmaster, 
drawing himself up. ** They have come to tlie right shop 
for morals, sir.” 

“ You are a moral man yourself,” said Mr. Snawley. 

I rather believe I am, sir,” replied Squeers. 

1 have the satisfaction to know you are, sir,” said Mr. 
Snawley. asked one of your references and he said 
you were pious.” 

*‘Well, sir, 1 hope I am a little in that line,” replied 
Squeers. 

’*1 hope I am also,” rejoined the other. Could 1 say 
a frw words with you in the next box ? ” 

“By all means,” rejoined Squeers, with a grin. “My 
dears, will you speak to your new playfellow a minute or 
two? That is one of my boys, sir. Belling, his name 
is—n Taunton boy that, sir.” 

“Is he, indeea?” rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at 
the poor little urchin as if he were some extraordinary 
natural curiosity. 

“He goes down with me to-morrow, sir,” said Squeers. 

That’s Ills luggage that he is a-sitting upon now. Each 
boy is required to bring, sir, two suits of clothes, six 
shirts* six pairs of stockings, two nightcaps, two pocket* 
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Imndkerchiefs, two pairs of shoes, two hats, and a 
razor.” 

“A razcffl” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked 
into the next box. “ What for ? ” 

**To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a slow and 
measured tone. 

There was not much in these three words, but there 
must have been something in the manner in which they 
were said to attract attention; for the schoolmaster and 
Iris companion looked steadily at eaoii other for a few 
seconds, and then exchanged a very meaning smile. 
Snawley was a sleek, flat-nosed man, clad in sombre 
garments and long black gaiters, and bearing in his 
countenance an expression of much mortifleation and 
sanctity; so that'his smiling without any obvious reason 
was the more remarkable. 

Up to what age do you keep boys at your school, 
then ? ” he asked at length. 

“Just as long as their friends make the quarterly 
payments to my agent in town, or until such time as 
they run away,” replied Squeers “ Let us understand 
each other; 1 see we may safely do so. What are these 
boys—natural children t ” 

“ No,” rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the 
schoolmaster’s one eye, “ they ain’t.” 

“ 1 thought they might be,” said •Squeers coolly. “We 
have a good many of them ; that boy’s one.” 

“ Him in the next box?” said Snawley, 

Squeers nodded in the aflirmative; his companion took 
another peep at the little boy on the trunk, and turning 
round again, looked as if he were quite disappointed to 
see him so much like other boys, and said he should 
hardly have thought it. • 

“He is,” cried Squeers. “But about these boys of' 
yours ; you wanted to speak to me ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Snawley. “The fact is, 1 am not their 
father, Mr, Squsers. I am only their father-in-law,” 

“Oh! Ib lliat it?” said the schoolmaster. “That 
explains it at once. I wMs w^underlng what the devil 
you were going to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha ! ha! 
Oh, 1 Understand now.” 

“You sec 1 have married the mother,” pursued Snawley; 
“it’s expensive keeping bovs at home, and as sho has a 
liitla money in her own right, I am afraid (women are so 
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very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that she might be led to squander 
it on them, which would be their ruin, you know.” 

“/ see,” returned Squeers, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and waving his hand. 

“ And this,” resumed Snawley, “ has made me anxious 
to put them to some school a good distance off, where 
there are no holidays—none of those ill-judged comings 
home twice a year that unsettle children’s minds so—and 
where they may rough it a little—you comprehend ? ” 

‘*The payments vegular, and no questions asked,” said 
Squeers, nodding his head. 

“That’s H, exactly,” rejoined the other. “ Morals 
strictly attended to, though.” 

“ Strictly,” said Squeers. 

“ Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose ? ” 
said the father-in-law, hesitating. 

“None, except a circular at Christ jtj.ts, to say they 
never were so happy, and hope they may never be sent 
for,” rejoined Squeers. 

“Nothing could be better,” said the father-in-law, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Then, as we understand cacli other,” said Squeers, 
“ will you allow me to ask you whether you consider me 
a hignly virtuous, exemplary, and w'ell-conducted man 
in private life; and whether, as a person whose business 
it IS to take charge of youth, you place the strongest 
confidence in ray unimpeachable integrity, liberality, 
religious principles, and ability?” 

“ Certainly 1 do,” replied the father-in-law, reciprocating 
the schoolmaster’s grin. 

“ Perhaps you won’t object to say that, if I make you 
a reference ? ” 

“ Not the least in the world.” * 

“That’s your sort I” said Squeers, taking up a pen; 
“this is doing business, and that’s what I like.” 

H.aving entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the school¬ 
master had next to perform the still more agieeable office 
of entering the receipt of the fust quarter’s payment in 
advance, which he had scarcely completed, when another 
voice was heard inquiring for Mr Squeers. 

“Here he is,” replied the schoolmaster; “what is 
it ? ” 

“ Only a matter of business, sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, 
presenting himself, closely folloivcd by Nicholas. “There 
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was an advertisement of yours in the papers this 
morning ? ” 

“ There’was, sir. This way, if you please,’* said Squeers, 
who had by this lime got back to the box by the fireplace* 
“ Won’t you be seated ? ” 

“Wh), 1 think I will,” replied Ralph, suiting the 
action to the word, and placing his hat on the^ table 
before him, “This is my nephew, sir, Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

“ How do you do, sir ? ’* said Squeer%, 

Nicholas bowed, said he was very well, and seemed very 
much astonished at the outward appearance of the 
proprietor of Dotheboyj* Hall; as indeed he was. 

“Perhaps you recoIlf*ct me?” said Ralph, looking 
naiTP^ ly at the schoolmaster. 

“You paid me a small account at each of my half- 
yearly visits to town, for some years, 1 think, sir,” 
replied Squeers. 

“ I did,” rejoined Ralph. 

“ For the parents of a boy named Dorker, who un- 
foi tunately-” 

“Unfortunately died at Dotheboys Hall,” said Ralph, 
finishing the sentence. 

“I remember very well, sir,” rejoined Squeers. *‘Ah! 
Mrs. Squeers, sir, was as partial to that lad as if he had 
been her own ; the attention, sir, *that was bestowed upon 
that boy in his illness! Dry toast and warm tea offered 
him every night and morning* when he couldn’t swallow 
anything—a candle in his bedroom on the very night he 
died—the best dictionary sent up for him to lay his head 
upon. 1 don’t regret it, though. It is a pleasant thing 
to reflect that one did one’s duty by him.” 

Ralpli smiled, as if he ^eant anything but smiling, and 
looked round at the strangers present. 

“ These are only some pupils of mine,” said Wackford 
Squeers, pointing to the little boy on the trunk and the 
two little boys on the floor, w^ho had been staring at each 
other without uttering a word, and writhing their bodies 
into most remarkable contortions, according to the 
custom of little boys when they first become acquainted. 
“This gentleman, sir, is a parent who is kind enough to 
compliment me upon the course of education adopted at 
Dotheboys Hall, which is situated, sir, at the delightful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, 
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where youtli are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, 

furnished with pocket-money-” 

**Ye5, we know all about that, sir,*’ interrupted Ralph 
testily. ** It*s in the advertisement,” 

*‘You are very right, sir; it is in the advertisement,” 
replied Sc^ueers. 

'*And in the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. 
Snawley. ** 1 feel bound to assure you, sir, and I am proud 
to have this opportunity of assuring you, that 1 consider 
Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exemplary, 
well-conducted, and——** 

** 1 make no doubt of it, sir,” interrupted Ralph, checking 
the torrent of recommendation; *'no doubt of it at all. 
Suppose we come to business ? ” 

“With all my heart, sir,” rejoined Squeers. “*Nevei 
postpone business,’ is the veiy first lesson we instil into our 
commercial pupils. Master Belling, my dear, always 
remember that; do you hear ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” repeated Master Belling. 

“Herecollects what it is, does he?” said Ralph. 

“ Tell the gentleman,” said Squeers. 

“ ‘ Never,*” repeated Master Belling. 

“ Very good,” said Squeers; “go on.” 

“ ‘ Never,* ” repeated Master Belling again. 

“ Very good indeed,** said Squeers. “Yes.” 

“ P,** suggested Nicholas good-naturedly. 

“Perform—business!” said Master Belling. “Never— 
perform—business 1 ** • 

“Very well, sir,” said Squeers, darting a withering look 
at the culprit. “ You and 1 will perform a little business 
on our private account by and by.** 

“And just now,’* said Ralph, “we had better transact 
our own, perhaps.” * 

“If you please,” said Squeers. 

'‘Well,” resumed Ralph, “it*s brief enough; soon 
broaclied, and I hope easily concluded. You have 
advertised lor an able assistant, sir ? ” 

“ Precisely so,” said Squeers. 

‘^And you really want one ? ” 

“ Certainly,” answered Squeers. 

“ Here he is ! ” said Ralph. “ My nephew Nicholas, hot 
from school, with everything he learned there fermenting 
in bis head, and nothing feimcnting in his pocket, is just 
tlie man you want.” 
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*' I am afraid,” s£ud Saucers, perplexed with such an 
application from a youth of Nicholas’s figure —** I am afraid 
the young man won’t suit me.” 

“ Yes, he will,” said Ralph ; “ I know better. Don’t be 
cast down, sir ; you will be teaching all the young noblemen 
in Dotheboys Hall in less than a week’s time, unless tliis 
gentleman is more obstinate than I take him to be.” 

’’Ifear, sir,” said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, 
“ that you object to my youth, and to my not being a 
Master of Arts ? ” • ^ 

“The absence of a college degree is an objection,” replied 
Squeers, looking as grave as he could, and considerably 
puzzled, no less by the contrast between the simplicity of 
the nephew and the worldly manner of the uncle, than by 
the incomprehensible allusion to the young noblemen under 
his tuition. 

“ Look here, sir,” said Ralph ; “ 1*11 put this matter in its 
true light in two seconds.” 

“ If you’ll have the goodness,” rejoined Squeers. 

“ This is a boy, or a youth, or a lad, or a young man, or 
a hobbledehoy, or whatever you like to call him, of eighteen 
or nineteen, or thereabouts,” said Ralph. 

“That I see,” observed the schoolmaster. 

“ So do I,” said Mr. Snawley, thinking it as well to back 
his new friend occasionally. 

“ His father is dead, he is wholly*ignorant of the world, 
has no resources whatever, and wants something to do,” 
said Ralph. “ I recommend him to this splendid establish¬ 
ment of yours, as an opening which will lead him to fortune, 
if he turns it to proper account. Do you see that ? ” 

“ Everybody must see that,” replied Squeers, half imitat¬ 
ing the sneer witii which the old gentleman was regarding 
his unconscious relative. * 

'* I do, of course,” said Nicholas eagerly. 

“He does, of course, you obser\'e,” said Ralph, in.the 
same dry, hard manner. “If any caprice of temper should 
induce him to cast aside tliis golden opportunity before he 
has brought it to perfection, I consider myself absolved from 
extending any assistance to his mother and sister. Look at 
him, and think of the use he may be to you in half a dozen 
ways 1 Now, the question is, whether, for some time to 
come at all events, he won’t serve your purpose better than 
twenty of the kind of people you would get under ordinary 
circumstances. Isn’t that a question for consideration ? ” 
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“ Yes, it is,” said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralph’s 
head with a nod of his own. 

Good,” rejoined Ralph. '* Let me have two words with 
you.” 

The tw'o words were had apart, and in a couple of minutes 
Mr. Wackford Squeers announced that Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby w'^as, from that moment, thoroughly nominated 
to, and installed in, the oihce of first assistant-master 
at Dotheboys Hall. 

“Your uncle’s recommendation has done it, Mr. 
Nickleby,” said Wackford Squeers. 

Nicholas, overjoyed at his success, shopk Ins uncle’s hand 
warmly, and could almost have worshipped Squeers upon 
the spot. 

“ He is an odd-looking man,” thought Nicholas. 
“ W’hat of that ? Porson was an odd-looking man, and so 
was Doctor Johnson ; all these bookworms are.” 

“At eight o’clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Nickleby,” 
said Squeers, “the coach starts. You must be here at a 
quarter before, as we take these boys wdth us.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Nicholas. 

“And your fare down I have paid,” growled Ralph. 
“ So you’ll have nothing to do but keep yourself warm.” 

Here was another instance of his uncle’s generosity! 
Nicholas felt his unexpected kindness so much, that he 
could scarcely find words to thank him ; indeed, he had not 
found half enough, when they took leave of the school¬ 
master, and emerged from the Saracen’s Head gateway. 

“ I shall be here in the morning to see you fairly off,” 
said Ralph. “ No skulking ! ” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Nicholas; “I never shall 
forget this kindness.” 

“Take care you don’t,” replied his uncle. “You had 
better go liome now, and pack up what you liave got to 
pack- Do you think you could liiid your way to Golden 
Square first ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Nicholas. “ I can easily inquire.” 

“Leave these papers with mycleik, then,” said Ralph, 
producing a small parcel, “and tell him to wait till I come 
home.” 

Nicholas cheerfully undertook the errand, and bidding his 
worth}^ uncle an affectionate farewell, which that W’aiin- 
hearted old gentleman acknowledged by a growl, hastened 
away to execute his commission. 
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He found Golden Square In due course; Mr. 
who had stepped out for a minute or so to the public- 
house, was opening the door with a latchkey as he 
leached the steps. 

“ What’s that? ” inquired Noggs, pointing- to the parcel. 

“Papers from my uncle/’ replied Nicholas; “and 
yoiVe to have the goodness to wait till he comes home, 
if you please,” 

“Uncle 1” cried Noggs. ^ 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said Nicholas, in eiljplanation. 

“ Come in,” said Newman. 

Without another word he led Nicholas into the passage, 
and tfience into the official pantry at the end of it, where 
he thrast him into a chair, and mounting upon his high 
stool, sat, with his arms hanging straight down by his 
sides, gazing fixedly upon him, as trom a tower of 
observation. 

“There is no answer,” said Nicholas, laying the parcel 
on a table beside him. 

Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and thrust¬ 
ing his head forward so as to obtain a nearer view of 
Nicholas’s face, scanned his features closely. 

“No answer,” said Nicholas, speaking very loud, under 
the impression that Newman Noggs w^as ileaf. 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and, without 
littering a syllable, continued the*same close scriuln}^ 01 
his companion’s face. 

This was such a very singular proceeding on the part 
of an utter stranger, and his appearance was so extremely 
peculiar, that Nicholas, who had a sufllciently keen sense 
of the ridiculous, could not retrain from breaking into 
a smile as he inquired whether Mr. Noggs had any 
commands for him. 

Noggs shook his licad and sighed; upon which Nicholas 
rose, and, remarking that he required no rest, bade him 
good-morning. 

It was a great exertion for Newman Noggs, and nobody 
knows to this day how he ever came to make it, the other 
paity being wholly unknown to him, but he drew a long 
breath and actually said, out loud, without oiiCe stopping, 
that if the young gentleman did not object to tell, he 
should like to know wlial his uncle was going to do 
lor him. 

Nicholas had not the least objection tn the world, but 
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on the contrary, was rather pleased to have an opportunity 
of talking on the subject which occupied his thoughts; so 
he sat down again, and (his sanguine imagination warming 
as he spoke) entered into a fervent and glowing description 
of all the honours and advantages to be derived from h^ 
appointment at that seat of learning, Dolheboys Hall. 

** But what’s the matter—are you ill ? ” said NichoUs, 
suddenly breaking off, as his companion, after throwing 
himself into a variety of uncouth attitudes, thrust his 
hands under the steol, and cracked his finger-joints as if 
he were snapping all the bones in his hands. 

Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on shru|^ging 
his shoulders and cracking his finger-joints; smiling 
horribly all the time, and looking steadfastly at ncthing, 
out of the tops of his eyes, in a most ghaistly manner. 

At first, Nicholas thought the mysterious man was in 
a fit, but, on further consideration, decided that he was 
in liquor, under which circumstances he deemed ‘t prudent 
to make off at once. He looked back when he had pfot 
the street door open. Newman Noggs was still indulging 
in the same extraordinary gestures, and the cracking of 
his fingers sounded louder than ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

NICHOLAS STARTS FOR YORKSHIRE—OF HIS LEAVB-TAKINO 
AND HIS FELLOW-TRAVELLERS, AND WHAT BEFELL THEM 
ON THE ROAD. 

If tears dropped into a trunk were charms to preserve its 
owner from sorrow and misfortune, Nicholas Nickleby 
would have commenced his expedition under most happy 
auspices. There was so much to be done, and so little 
time to do it in ; so many kind words to be spoken, and 
such bitter pain in the hearts in which they rose to impede 
their utterance, that the little preparations for his journey 
were made mournfully indeed. A hundred things which 
the anxious care of his mother and sister deemed indispens¬ 
able for his comfort, Nicholas insisted on leaving behind, 
as they might prove of some after-use, or might be con¬ 
vertible into money if occasion required. A hundred 
affectionate contests on such points as these took place on 
the sad night which preceded his departure; and, as the 
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termination of every aiigerless dispute brought them nearer 
and nearer to the close of their slight preparations^ Kate 
grew busied and buster, and wept more silently. 

The boa was packed at last, and then there came supper, 
witli some little delicacy provided for the occasion, and as 
a set-off against the expense of which, Kate and her 
mother had feigned to dine when Nicholas was out. The 
f)oor lad nearly choked himself by attempting to partake 
of it, and almost suffocated himself in affecting a jest or 
two, and forcing a melanclioly laugh. • Thus they lingered 
on till the hour of separating for the night was long past; 
and then they found that they might as well have given 
vent to their real feelings before, for they could not 
suppress them, do what they \rould. So they let them 
have their way, and even that was a relief. .. 

Nicholas slept well till six next morning; dreamed of 
home, or of what was home once—no matter which, for 
things that are changed or gone will come back as they 
used to be, thank God 1 in sleep—and rose quite brisk 
and gay. He wrote a few lines in pencil, to say the 
good-bye which he was afraid to pronounce himself, and 
laying them, with half his scanty stock of money, at his 
sister’s door, shouldered his box and crept softly downstairs. 

Is that you, Hannah?” cried a voice from MisS La 
Creevy’s sitting-room, whence shone the light of a feeble 
candle. ^ * 

It is I, Miss La Creevy,” said Nicholas, putting down 
the box and looking in. 

Bless usl” exclaimed Miss La Creevy, starting and 
putting her hand to her curl-papers; “you’re up very 
early, Mr. Nickleby.”^ 

“ So are you,” replied Nicholas. 

“It’s the fine arts that bring me out of bed, Mr. 
Nickleby,” returned the lady. “I’m waiting for the 
light to carry out an idea.” 

Miss La Creevy had got up early to put a fancy nose 
into a miniature of an ugly little boy, destined lor his 
grandmother in the country, who was expected to bequeath 
him property if he was like the family. 

“To carry out an idea,” repealed Miss La Creevy; 
“and that’s the great convenience of living in a thorough- 
fare like the Strand. When 1 want a nose or an eye for 
any particular sitter, I have only to look out of window 
and wait till 1 get one.” 
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“Does it take long to get a nose, now?” inquired 
Nicholas, smiling. 

“Why, tliat depends in a great measure on the pattern,'* 
replied Miss La Creevy. “ Snubs and Romans are plcnt:ful 
enough, and there are fiats of all sorts and sizes when 
there’s a meeting at Exeter Hall; but perfect aquiliac s, 
I am sorry to sa}', are scarce, and we generally use t’iem 
for uniforms or public characters.” 

"Indeed!” said Nicholas. “If I should meet with any 
in mv travels, I’ll endeavour to sketch them for you.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are really going all 
the way down into Yorkshire this cold winter’s mather, 
Mr. Nickleby ? ” said Miss La Creevy. “ 1 heard something 
of it last night.” 

“1 do, indeed,” replied Nicholas, “Needs must, you 
know, when somebody drives. Necessity is my driver, 
and that is only another name for the s.ame gentleman.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry for it; that’s all 1 can say,” said 
Miss La Cicevy; “as much on your mother’s and sister’s 
account as on yours. Your sisler is a very pretty young 
lady, Mr. Nickleby, and that is an additional reason why 
she should have somebody to protect her. I persuaded 
her to give me a sitting or two, for the street door case. 
Ah ! she’ll make a sweet miniature.” As Miss La Creevy 
spoke, she held up an ivory countenance intersected with 
very perceptible sky-blue veins, and regarded it with so 
much complacency, that Nicholas quite envied her. 

“ If you ever have an opportunity of .showing Kate 
some little kindness,” said Nicholas, presenting his hand, 
“ I think you will.” 

“Depend upon that,” said the good-natired miniature 
palntei ; “and God bless you, Mr. Nickk*by; and I wish 
you well.” 

It was very little that Nicholas knew of the world, but 
he guessed enough about its \vays to think, that if he gave 
Miss La Creevy one little kiss, perhaps she might not be 
the less kindly disposed towards those he was leaving 
behind. So he gave her three or four with a kind of 
jocose gallantry, and Miss La Creevy evinced no greater 
.symptoms of displeasure than declaring, as she adjusted 
her yellow turban, that she had never heaid of such a 
thipg, and couldn’t have believed it possible. 

Having terminated the unexpcjted interview in this 
satisfactory manner, Nicliolas hastily withdrew himself 
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from the hou*»e. By the time he had found a man to 
carry hts box it was only seven o’clock, so be walked 
slowly on, a little in advance of the porter, and very 
probably with not half as li^ht a heart in his breast a's 
the man had, although he had no waistcoat to cover it 
with, and had evidently, from the appearance of his other 
garments, been spending the night in a stable, and taking 
his breakfast at a pump. 

Regarding, with no small cuiioslty and interest, all 
the busy preparations for the coming day which every 
street and almost every house displayed ; and thinking 
now and then, that it seemod rather hard that so many 
people of all ranks and stations could earn a livelihood in 
London, and that he should be compelled to journey so 
far in search of one, Nicholas speedily arrived at the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill. Having dismissed his 
attendant, and seen the box safely deposited in the coacb- 
oflice, be looked into the ccfTce-room in search of 
Mr. Squ'cers. 

He found that learned geptleman sifting at breakfast, 
with the three little boys before noticed, and two others 
who had turned up by some lucky chance since the 
interview of the previous day, ranged in a row on the 
opposite seat. Mr. Squeers had before him a small 
measure of coffee, a plate of Iiot toast, and a cold round 
of beef; but he was at that moment intent on preparing 
breakfast for the little boys. 

“This is Iwopenn’oith of milk, i? it, waiter.^” said Mr. 
Squeers, looking down into a large blue mug, and slanting 
it gently, so as to get an accurate view of tlie quantity of 
liquid contained in it. 

“That’s twopenirorlh, sir,” replied tlie waiter. 

“ What a rare article ijiilk is, to be sure, in London 1 ” 
.said Mr. Squeers, with a sigh- “Just fill that mug up 
with lukewarm water, William, will you?” 

“To the wery top, sir?” inquiretf the waiter. “ Wiiy, 
the milk will be drown Jed.” 

“ Never you mind that,” replied Mr. Squeers. “ Serve it 
right for Keing so clear. You ordin*ed that thick bread* 
and-butter for three, did you ? ” 

“Coming duectly, sir.” 

“You needn’t hurry yourself,” said Squeers; “there’s 
plenty of time. Conquer your passions, boys, and efon't 
be eager after vittles.” As he uttered this moral precept, 
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Mr. Squeers^ took a large bito out of the cold beef, and 
recognised Nicholas. 

“Sit down, Mr. Nicklcby,” said Squeers. “Here we 
are a-breaktasting, you see.” 

Nicliolas did nof see that an5^body was breakfasting 
except Mr. Squeers; but he bowed with all becoming 
reverence, and looked as cheerful as he could. 

“Oh, that^s the milk and water, is it, William?” said 
Squeers. “ Veiy good ; don’t forget the bread-and-butter 
presently.” • 

At this fresh mention of the bread-and-butter, the five 
little boys looked very eager, and followed the waiter out 
with their eyes; meanwhile, Mr. Squeers tasted the milk- 
and-water. 

“Ah 1” said that gentleman, smacking his lips, “here’s 
richness! Think of the many beggars and orphans in 
the streets that would be glad of this, little boys. A 
shocking thing hunger is, isn’t it, Mr. Nicklcby ? ” 

“Very shocking, sir,” said Nicholas. 

“When I say number one,” pursued Mr. Squeers, 
putting the mug before the children, “the boy on the left 
hand nearest tlie window may take a drink; and when I 
say number two, the boy next him will go in, and so till 
we come to number five, which is the last boy. Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” cried all the little boys, with great eagerness. 

“That’s right,” said Squeers, calmly getting on with his 
breakfast; “ keep ready till I tell you to begin. Subdue 
your appetites, my dears, and you’ve conquered hutnan 
natur’. This is the way w'e inculcate strength of mind, 
Mr. Nickleby,” said the schoolmaster, turning to Nicholas, 
and speaking with his mouth very full of beef and 
toast. ^ * 

Nicholas murmured something—^he knew not what— 
in reply; and the little boys, dividing their gaze between 
the mug, the bread-and-butter (which had oy this time 
arrived), and every morsel which Mr. Squeers took into 
his mouth, remained with strained eyes in torments of 
expectation. 

“ Thank God for a good breakfast,” said Squeers, when 
he had finished. “Number one may take a drink.” 

Number one seized the mug ravenously, and had jiibl 
drunk enough to make him wish for more, when Mr. 
Squeers gave the signal for number two, who gave up 
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at the same interesting moment to number three; and tlie 
process was repeated until the milk-and-water terminated 
with number hve. 

^*And now,*’ said the schoolmaster, dividing the bread- 
and-butter for three Into as many portions as there were 
children, **you had better look sliarp with your breakfast, 
for the horn will blow in a minute or two, and then every 
boy leaves off. ” 

rermission being thus given to fall to, the boys began to 
eat voraciously, and in desperate haste: while the school¬ 
master (who was in high good-humour after his meal) 
picked his teeth with a fork, and looked smilingly On. 
In a very short time the horn was heard. 

** 1 thought it wouldn’t be long,” SEud Squeers, jumping 
up and producing a little basket from under the seat; 
'‘put what ^ou haven’t had time to eat, in here, boys! 
You’ll want it on the road I ” 

Nicholas was considerably startled b^ tliese very econo¬ 
mical arrangements ; but he had no time to reflect upon 
them, for the little boys had to be got up to the top of the 
coach, and their boxes had to be brought out and put 
in, and Mr. Squeer’s luggage w'as to be seen carefully 
deposited in the boot, and allt hese offices were in his 
department. He was in the full heat and bustle of con¬ 
cluding these operations, when his uncle, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, accosted him. « 

“ Oh, here )OU are, sir 1 ” said Ralph. “ Here are your 
mother and sister, sir.” 

“ Where ? ” cried Nicholas, looking hastily round. 

'’Here I” replied his uncle. “Having too much money 
and nothing at all to do with it, Ihoy were paying a 
hackney-coach as I came up, sir.’* 

“ We were afraid of bejng too late to see him before he 
went away from us,” said Mrs. Nickleby, embracing her 
son, heedless of the unconcerned lookers-on in the coach- 
yai'd. 

“Very good, ma’am,” returned Ralph, “jou’re the 
best judge, of course. I merely said that you were 
paying a hackney-coach. I never pay a hackney coach, 
ma’am ; 1 never hire one. 1 hav’n’t been in a hackney- 
coach of my own hiring for thirty years, and 1 hope I 
shan’t be for thirty more, if 1 live as long.” 

“1 should never have forgiven myself if 1 had not 
seen him,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Poor dear boy—agoing 
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away without his breakf.ist, too, because he feared to 
distress us ! ” 

“ Miijhty fine, certainly,” said Ralph, with great testi¬ 
ness. “ When I first went to business, ma’am, I took 
a penny loaf and a ha’portli of milk for my breakfast as 
I W'alked to the city every morning; W'hat do >ou say 
to that, ma’am ? Breakfast I Bah I ” 

“ Now, NIckleby,” said Squeers, coming up at the 
moment buttoning his greatcoat, “ I think you’d better 
get up behind. I'lr. afraid of one of them boys falling 
off, and then there’s twenty pound a >ear gone.” 

“ Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kivte, touching her brother’s 
arm, “ wdio is that vulgar man ? ” 

“Eh!” growled Ralph, whose quick cars had caught 
the inquiry. “Do you wisli to be intioduced to Mr. 
Squeers, my dear f ” 

“That the schoolmaster ! No, uncle. Oh, no !” replied 
Kate, shrinking back. 

“I’m sure I heard you say as much, my dear,” retorted 
Ralph, in his cold, sarcastic manner. “ Mr. Squeers, 
here’s my niece—Nicliolas’s sister! ” 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance, miss,” said 
Squeers, raising his hat an inch or two. “ I wdsh Mrs. 
Squeers took gals, and we had you loi a teacher, I don’t 
know, though, wlietlier she mightn’t grow jealous if W'e 
iiad. Ha ! ha 1 ha I ” ' 

If the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall could have known 
what was passing in his assistant’s breast at that moment, 
he would have discovered with some surprise, that he was 
as near being soundly purnuielled as he had ever been in 
his life. Kate NickJeby, having a quicker perception of 
her brother’s emotions, led him gently aside, and thus 
prevented Mr. Squeers from being impressed with the 
fact in a peculiarly disagreeable manner. 

“My dear Nicholas,” said the young lady, “ who is this 
man ? What kind of place can it be that you are going 
to ? ” 

“I hardly know, Kate,” replied Nicholas, pressing his 
sister’s hand. “ I suppose the Yorkshire folks are rather 
rough and uncultivated ; that’s all.” 

“ But this pet son ? ” urged Kate. 

“ Is my employer, or master, or whatever the proper 
name may be,” replied Nicholas quickly, “ and 1 was an 
ass to take liU coarseness ill. They are looking this 
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way, and it is time 1 was in my place. Bless you, love, 
and good-bye ! Mother, look forward to our meeting 
again some day 1 Uncle, faiewell ! Thank you heartily 
for all you have done and all you mean to do. Quite 
ready, sir! ” 

With these hasty adieux Nicholas mounted nimbly to 
his seat, and waved his hand as gallantly as if his heart 
went with it. 

At this moment, when the coachman and guard weie 
comparing notes for the last time before starting, on the 
subject of the W'ay-bill; when porters were screwing out 
the last reluctant sixpences, itinerant newsmen making 
the last offer of a morning paper, and the hoises giving 
the last impatient rattle to their harness, Nicholas felt 
somebody pulling softly at Ins leg. He looked down, and 
there stood Newman Noggs, who pushed up into his hand 
a dirty letter. 

“What’s this ?” inquired Nicholas. 

“Hush I” rejoi.'jcd Noggs, pointing to Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, who was saying a k‘W earnect wofds to Squeeis,, 
a short distance off. “ Take it. Read it. Nobody knows. 
That’s ali.” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Nicholas. 

“ No,” replied Noggs. 

Nicholas cried stop again, but Newman Noggs w-as 
gone. * 

A minute’s bustle, a banging of the coach doors, n 
swaying of the vehicle to one side, as the heavy coachman, 
and still heavier guard, climbed into their seats ; a cry 
of “All riglil,” a few notes from the horn, a hasty glance 
of two sorrowful faces below, and the hard features of 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby—and the coach wjvs gone too, and 
rattling over the stones of Smiihfield. 

The little boys* legs being too short to admit of their 
feet resting upon anything as they sat, and the little bois* 
bodies being consequently in imminent hazard of being 
jerked off, Nicholas had enough to do to hold them on. 
Between the manual exertion and the mental anxiety 
attendant upon this task, he w'.ns not a little relieved 
when the coach siopnod at the Peacock, at Isliugtor. 
He was still more reli»’ved when a hearty-looking gentle¬ 
man, with a very good-liumouied (ace, ,int 3 a veiy fresli 
colour, got up behind, and proposed to lake the other 
corner of the seat. 
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y If we put some of these youngsters in the middle,’* 
said the new-comer, ** they’ll be safer in case of their going 
to sleep, eh ? ” 

“If you’ll have the goodness, sir,” replied Squeers, 
“that’ll be the very thing. Mr. Nickleby, take three of 
them boys between you and the gentleman. Belling and 
the youngest Snawley can sit between me and the guard. 
Three children,” said Squeers, explaining to the stranger, 
“ books as two.” 

“ I have not the least objection, I am sure,” said the 
fresh-coloured gentleman ; “I have a brother who wouldn’t 
object to book his six children as two at any butcher’s or 
baker’s in the kingdom, I dare say. Far from it.” 

“ Six children, sir ? ” exclaimed Squeers. 

“Yes, and all boys,” replied the stranger, 

“ Mr. Nickleby,*’ said Squeen, in great haste, “ catch 
hold of that basket. Let me give you a card, sir, of an 
establishment where those six boys can be brought up in 
an enlightened, liberal, and moral manner, with no mistake 
at all about it, for twenty guineas a year each—^twenty 
guineas, sir; or I’d take all the boys together upon an 
average right through, and say a hundred pound a year 
for the lot.” 

“Oh I ” said the gentleman, glancing at the card, “you 
are the Mr. Squeers mpi^tioned here, I presume? ” 

“ Yes, I am, sir,” replied the worthy pedagogue; “ Mr. 
Wackford Squeers is mv name, and I’m very far from 
being ashamed of it. These are some of my boys, sir; 
that’s one of my assistants, sir—Mr. Nickleby, a gentle¬ 
man’s son, and a good scholar, mathematical, classical, 
and commercial. We don’t do things by halves at our 
shop. All manner of learning my boys take down, sir; 
the expense is never thought of^ and they get paternal 
treatment and washing in.” 

“ Upon my word,” said the gentleman, glancing ^ at 
Nicholas with a half smile, and a more than half expression 
of sm prise, “ these are advant^es, indeed.” 

“You may say that, sir,” rejoined Squeers, thrusting his 
hands into his greatcoat pockets. “The most unex¬ 
ceptionable references are given and required. I wouldn’t 
take a reference with any boy that wasn’t responsible for 
the payment of five pound five a quarter, no, not if you 
went down on your knees, and asked me, with the tears 
running down your face, to do it.” 
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** Highly considerate,” said the passenger. 

**lt’s my great aim and end to be considerate, sir,” 
rejoined Squeers. Snawley junior, if you don’t leave off 
chattering your teeth, and shaking with the cold, 1*11 warm 
you with a severe thrashing In about hall a minute’s time.” 

**Sit fast here, genelmen,” said tlie guard, as he 
climbed up. 

All right behind there, Dick ? ” cried the coachman. 

** All right,” was the reply, ** Off she goes ! ” And off 
she did go—if coaches be feminine—amidst a loud flourish 
from the guard’s horn, and the calm approval of all the 
judges of coaches and coach-horses congregated at the 
Peacock, but more especially from the helpers, who stood 
with the cloths over tneir arms, watching the coach till it 
disappeared, and then lounged admiringly stablewards, 
bestowing various gruff encomiums on the beauty of the 
turnout 

When the guard (who was a stout old Yorkshireman) 
had blown himself quite out of breath, he put the horn into 
a little tunnel of a basket fastened to the coach side for the 
purpose, and giving himself a plentiful shower of blows 
on the chest and shoulders, observed it was uncommon 
cold; after which he demanded of every person separately 
whether he was going right through, and if not where 
he was going. Satisfactory replies being made to these 
queries, he surmised that the roads*were pretty heavy arter 
that fall last night, and look the liberty of asking whether 
any of them gentlemen cairied a snuff-box. It happening 
that nobody did, he remarked with a mysterious air that 
he had heard a medical gentleman as went dowm to 
Grantham last week, say how that snuff-taking was bad 
for the eyes; but for his part he had never found it so, 
and what he said was, that everybody should speak as 
they found. Nobody attempting to controvert this position, 
he took a small brown-paper parcel out of his hat, and 
putting on a pair of horn spectacles (the wriling being 
crabbed) read the direction half a dozen times over; having 
done which, lie consigned the parcel to its old place, put 
up his spectacles again, and stared at everybody in turn. 
After this, he took another blow at the horn by way of 
refreshment; and, having now exliausted his usual topics of 
conversation, folded his arms as well as he could in $0 
many coats, and, falling into a solemn silence, looked care¬ 
lessly at the familiar objects which met his eye on every 
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side as the coach rolled on ; the only thing^s he seemed ta 
care for being horses and droves of cattle, which he 
scrutinised with a critical air as they were passed upon 
the road. 

The weather was intensely and bitterly cold; a great 
deal of snow fell from time to time; and the wind was 
intolerably keen. Mr. Squeers got down at almost ever3f’’ 
stage—to stretch his legs, as he said; and as he always 
came back from such excursions with a very red nose, and' 
composed himself to sleep directly, there Is reason to 
suppose that he derived great benefit from ihe process. 
The little pupils having been stimulated with the remains 
of their breakfast, and further invigorated sundry small 
sups of a cuilous cordial carried by Mr. Squeers, which 
tasted very like toast-and-water put into a brandy bottle 
by mistake, went to sleep, woke, shivered, and cried, as 
their ieelings prompted. Nicholas and file good-tempered 
man found so many things to talk about, that between 
conversing together, and cheering up the boys, the time 
passed with them as rapidly as it could, under such adverse 
circumstances. 

So the day wote on. At Eton Slocomb there was a good 
coach dinner, of which the box, the four front outsides, the 
one inside, Nicholas, the good-tempered man, and Mr. 
Squeers partook; while the five little boys were put to 
thaw by the fire, and regaled with sandwiches. A stage 
or two farther on, the lamps were lighted, and a great 
to-do occasioned by the taking up, at a roadside inn, of 
a very fastidious lady with an infinite variety of cloaks 
and small parcels, who loudly lamented, for the behoof of 
the outsides, the non-arrival of her own carriage which 
was to have taken her on, and made the guard solemnly 
promise to stop every green chariot he saw coming ; which, 
as it was a dark night, and he was sitting with his face 
the other way, that officer undertook, with many fervent 
assevf.rations, to do. Lastly, the fastidious lady, finding 
there was a solilar)' gentleman inside, had a small lamp 
lighted which she carried in her reticule, and being, after 
much trouble, shut in, the horses were put into a brisk 
canter, and the coach was once more in rapid motion. 

The night and the snow came on together, and dismal 
enough they were. There was no sound to be heard but 
the howling of the wind ; for the noise of the wheels, and 
the tread of the horses’ feet, were rendered inaudible by 
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the thick coating of snow which covered the ground, nnd 
was fast increasing every moment. The streets of Stamford 
were deserted as they passed through the town; and its 
old churches rose, frowning and dark, from the whitened 
ground. Twenty miles farther on, two of the front 
outside passengers, wisely availing themselves of their 
arrival at one of the best inns in England, turned in for 
the night at the George, at Grantham. The remainder 
wrapped themselves more closely in their coats and cloaks, 
and leaving the light and warmth of the town behind tin m, 
pillowed themselves against the luggage, and prepared, 
with many half-suppressed moans, again to encounter the 
piercing blast which swept across the open country. 

They were little more than a stage out of Grantham, or 
about half-way between it and Newark, when Nicholas, 
who had been asleep for a short Lime, was suddenly roused 
by a violent jerk which nearly threw him Irom Itis seat. 
Grasping the rail, he found that the coach had sunk greatly 
on one side, though it was still dragged forward by the 
horses; and while—confused by their plunging and the 
loud screams of the lady inside—he hesitated for an instant 
whether he should jump off or not, the vehicle turned 
easily over, and relieved him from ail uncert.iinly by 
ninging him into the road. 


CHAPTER Vf. 

IN WHICH THE OCCURRENCE OF THE ACCIDENT MENTIONFD 
IN THE LAST CHAPTER AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNIfY TO A 
COUPLE OF GENTLEMEN TO TELL STORIES AGAINST EACH 
OTHER. 

*‘Wo HO ! ” cried the guarcl, on his legs in a minute, and 
running to the leader’s heads. “Is there ony genelman 
there as can len* a hand here ? Keep quiet, dang ye ! 
Wo ho! ” 

*'What’s the matter?” demanded Nicholas, looking 
sleepily up. 

“ Matther, mun? matthcr eneaf for one neighl,” replied 
the guard; “dang the wall-eved bay, h('’s gane mad w»’ 
gloiy, I think, carse I’coorch is over. Ht re, can’t ye leu* 
a bond ? Dom it, I’d ha* dean it if all my boans were 
brokken.” 
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** Here I** cried Nicholas, staggering to his feet, “Tm 
ready. I’m only a little abroad, that’s all.” 

** Hoold *em toight,” cried the guard, '* while ar coot 
treaces. Hang on tlv ’em sumhoo. Weel deane, my lod. 
That’s it. Let ’em goa noo. Dang ’em, they’ll gang 
whoam fast eneaf I ” 

In truth, the animals were no sooner released than they 
trotted back, with much deliberation, to the stable they had 
just left, which was distant not a mile behind. 

** Can you bio’ a barn ? ” asked the guard, disengaging 
one of the coach lamps. 

I dare say I can,” replied Nicholas. 

** Then just bio* into that *un as lies on the grund, fit to 
wakken the deead, will’ee,” said the man, ** while 1 stop 
some o’ this here squealing inside. Cumin*, cumin. 
Dean’t make that noise, wooman.” 

As the man spoke he proceeded to wrench open the upper¬ 
most door of the coach, while Nicholas, seizing the horn, 
awoke the echoes far and wide with one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary performances on that instrument ever heard by 
mortal ears. It had its effect, however, not only in rousing 
such of the passengers as were recovering from the 
stunning effects of their fall, but in summoning assistance 
to their relief; for lights gleamed in the distance, and 
people were already astir. 

In fact, a man on l^orseback galloped down, before the 
passengers were well collected together, and a careful 
investigation being instituted, it appeared that the lady 
inside had broken her lamp, and the gentleman his head ; 
that the two front outsides had escaped with black eyes; 
the box with a bloody nose, the coachman with a contusion 
on the temple, Mr. Squeers with a portmanteau bruise on 
his back, and the remaining passengers without any injuiy 
at all—thanks to the softness df the snow-drift in which 
they had been overturned. These facts were no sooner 
thoroughly ascertained, than the lady gave several indica¬ 
tions of fainting, but being forewarned that if she did, she 
must be carried, on some gentleman’s shoulders, to the 
nearest public-house, she prudently thought better of it, 
and walked back with the rest. 

They found, on reaching it, that it was a lonely place 
with no very great accommodation in the way of apartments 
•—that portion of its resources being all comprised in one 
public room with a sanded floor, and a chair or two. 
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However, a large fagot and a plentiful supply of coals 
being heaped upon the fire, the appearance of things was 
not long in mending; and, by the time they had washed 
off all eifaccable marks of the late accident, the room was 
warm and light, which was a most agreeable exchange for 
the cold and darkness out of doors. 

*'Wel!, Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers, insinuating him¬ 
self into the warmest corner, “you did very right to catch 
hold of them horses. 1 should have done it myself if 1 had 
come to in time, but I’m very glad you did it. You did it 
very well; very well.” 

“ So well,” said the merry-faced gentleman, who did not 
seem to approve very much of the patronising tone adopted 
by Squeers, “that if they had not been himily checked 
when they were, you would most probably have had no 
brains left to teach with.” 

This remark called up a discourse relative to the prompti¬ 
tude Nicholas had displayed, and he was overwhelmed with 
compliments and commendations. 

“ 1 am very glad to have escaped, of course,” observed 
Squeers; “ every man is glad when he escapes from 
danger ; but if any one of my charges had been hurt—if X 
had been prevented from restoring any one of these little 
boys to his parents whole and sound as I recei\ed him— 
what would have been my feelings ? Wliy, the wheel atop 
of my head would have been far preferable to it.” 

“Are they all brothers, sir ? ” inquired the lady who had 
carried the “ Davy,” or safety-lamp. 

“ In one sense they are, ma’am,” replied Squeers, diving 
into hii greatcoat pocket for cards. “ They are all 
under the same parental and affectionate treatment. Mrs. 
Squeers and myself are a mother and a father to every one 
of ’em. Mr. Nickleby, hand the lady them cards, and offer 
these to Uie gentlemen. Perhaps they might know of some 
parents that would be glad to avail themselves of the 
establishment.” 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers who lost 
no opportunity of advertising gratuitously, placed his hands 
upon his knees, and looked at the pupils with as much 
benignity as he could possibly affect, wliile Nicholas, 
blushing with shame, handed round the cards as 
directed. 

“ X hope you suffer no inconvenience from the overturn, 
ma’am ? ” said the merry-faced gentleman, addressing the 
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fastidious lady, as though he were charitably desirous to 
change the subject. 

“ No bodily inconvenience,” replied the lady. 

“ No mental inconvenience, 1 hope ? ” 

“ The subject is a very painful one to my feelings, sir,” 
u plied the lady, with strong emotion, “and I beg you, as 
a gentleman, not to refer to it.” 

“ Dear mo,” said the merry-faced gentleman, looking 

merrier still, “ 1 merely intended to inquire-” 

“ 1 hope no inquiries will be made,” said the lady, “or I 
sball be compelled to throw myself on the protection of the 
Other gentlemen. Landlord, pi ay direct a boy to keep 
Aiatch outside the door, and if a green chariot passes in 
the direction of Grantham, to stop it instantly.” 

The people of the house were evidently overcome by this 
request, and when the lady charged the boy to remember, 
a means of identifying the expected green chariot, that 
it would ha\e a coachman with a gold-laced hat on the 
box, and a toot man, most probably in silk stockings, 
behind, the attentions of the good woman of the inn were 
ledoubled. Even the box-passenger caught the infection, 
and growing wonderfully deferential, immediately inquired 
whether there was not very good society in that neighbour¬ 
hood, to which the lady replied, Yes, there was, in a 
manner wliici sufficiently implied that she moved at the 
very tiptop and summit of it all. 

“As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to 
get another coach,” said the good-tempered gentleman, 
when they had all been sitting round the fire for some time 
in silence, “and as he must be gone a couple of houts at 
the very least, I propose a bowd of hot punch. What say 
you, sir?” 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed inside, 
who W'as a man of very genlfeel appearance, dressed in 
mourning. He was not past the middle age, but his hair 
was gray; it seemed to have been prematurely turned by 
care or sorrow. He leadily acceded to the proposal, and 
appeared to be prepossessed by the frank good-nature of 
the individual from whom it emanated. 

This latter personage took upon himself the office of 
tapster, w'hen the punch was ready, and after dispensing 
it n1! round, led the conversation to the antiquities of York, 
W ith which both he and the gray-haired gentleman appeared 
well acquainted. When tins topic Gagged, he turned with 
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a smile to the gray-hcaded gentleman, and asked if he 
could sing. 

cannot, indeed,” replied the gentleman, smiling in 
his turn. 

** That’s a pity,” said the owner of the good-humoured 
countenance. *' Is there nobody here who can sing a 
song to lighten the time ? ” 

The passengers one and all protested that they could not; 
that they wished they could; that they couldn’t remember 
the words of anything wdthout the book; and so foi th. 

Perhaps the lady would not object,” said the president, 
with great respect, and a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

Some little Italian thing out of the last opera brought 
out in town would be most acceptable, I am sure.” 

As the lady condescended to make no reply, but tossed 
her head contemptuously, and niurnuircd some further 
expression of surprise regarding the absence of the green 
chariot, one or two voices urged upon the president himself 
the propriety of making an attempt for the general benefit. 

“ I would if I could,” said he of the good-tempered face; 

for 1 hold that m this, as in all other cases where people 
who are strangers to each other are thrown unexpectedly 
together, they should endeavour to render themselves as 
pleasant—for the joint sake of the little community—as 
possible.” 

wish the maxim were more generally acted on in all 
cases,” said the gray-headed gentleman. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” returned the other, Perhaps, as 
you can’t sing, you’ll tell us a stoi^' ? ” 

“ Na3\ I should ask you.” 

“ After you, I will, with pleasure.” 

“Indeed?” said the gray-haired gentleman, smiling. 
“Well, let it be so. I fear the turn of my thoughts is 
not calculated to lighten the time you must pass here; 
hut you have brought this upon yourselves, and shall judge. 
We were speaking of V'ork Minster just now. My stoiy 
shall have some reference to it. Let us call it— 

“THE FIVE SISTERS OF YORK.” 

A fter a murmur of approbation from the other passengers, 
during which the fastidious lady drank a glass of puncli 
unobserved, tlie gray-headed gentleman thus w'ent on :— 

“A great many years ago—for the fifiecnth century was 

C 
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scarce two years old at the time, and King^ Henty the 
Fourth sat u[)oii the throne of England—there dwelled^ in 
the ancient city of York, hve maiden sisters, the subject 
of my tale. 

*' These five sisters were all of surpassing beauty* The 
eldest was in her twenty 4 hird year, the second a year 
younger, the third a year younger than the second, and the 
fourth a year younger than the third. They were tall, 
stately figures, with dark, flashing eyes, and hair of jet; 
dignity and grace were in their every movement, and the 
fame of their great beauty had spread through all the 
country round. 

“ But if the four elder sisters were lovely, how beautiful 
was the youngest, a fair creature of sixteen 1 The blushing 
tints ill the soft bloom on the fruit, or the delicate painting 
on the flower, are not more exquisite than was the blending 
of the rose and lily in her gentle face, or the deep blue of 
her eye. The vine in all its elegant luxuriance is not more 
graceful than were the clusters of rich brown hair that 
sported round her brow. 

If we all had hearts like those which beat so lightly in 
the bosoms of the young and beautiful, what a heaven this 
earth would be! If, while our bodies grew old and 
withered, our hearts could but retain their early youth 
and freshness, of what avail would be our sorrows and 
sufferings 1 But the faint image of Eden which is stamped 
upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our rough 
struggles with the world, and soon wears away; too often 
to leave nothing but a mournful blank remaining. 

**The heart of this fair girl bounded with joy and glad¬ 
ness. Devoted attachment to her sisters, and a fervent 
love of all beautiful things in nature, were its pure affec¬ 
tions. Her gleesome voice and merry laugh were the 
sweetest music of their home.' She was its very light and 
life. The brightest flowers in the garden were reared by 
her; the caged birds sang when they heard her voice, 
and pined when they missed its sweetness. Alice, dear 
Alice, what living thing within the sphere of her gentle 
witchery could fail to love her! 

You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these 
sisters lived, for their very names liave passed away, and 
dusty antiquaries tell of them as of a fable. But they 
dwelled in an old wooden house—old even in those days— 
with overhanging gables and balconies of rudcl3'*carved 
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oakf which ftood within a pleasant orchard, and was 
surrounded by a rough stone wall, whence a stout archer 
might have winged an arrow to St. Mary’s Abbey. The 
old abbey flourished then, and the five sisters, living on 
its fair domains, paid yearly dues to the black monks of 
St. Benedict, to which fraternity it belonged. 

*’lt was a bright and sunny morning in the pleasant 
time of summer, when one of these black monks emerged 
from the abbe^ portal, and bent his steps towards the house 
of the fair sisters. Heaven above was blue, and earth 
beneath was green; the river glistened like a path of 
diamonds in the sun, the birds poured forth their songs 
from the shady trees, the lark soared high above the 
a*aving corn, and the deep buzz of insects filled the air. 
Everything looked ga^ and smiling; but the holy man 
walked gloomily on, with his eyes tent upon the p^round. 
The beauty of the earth is but a breath, and man is but a 
sliadow. What sympathy should a holy preacher have 
with either. 

“ With eyes bent upon the ground, then, or only raised 
enough to prevent his stumbling over such obstacles as 
lay in his waj', the religious man moved slowly forward 
until he reached a small postern in the wall of the sisters’ 
orchard, through which he passed, closing it behind him. 
The noise of soft voices in conversation, and of merry 
laughter, fell upon his ear ere he .had advanced many 
paces; and, raising his eyes higher than was his humble 
wont, he descried, at no great distance, the five sisters 
seated on the grass, with Alice in the centre, all busily 
plying their customary task of embroidering. 

**' Save you, fair daughters I ’ said the friar; and fair in 
truth they were. Even a monk might have loved them as 
choice masterpieces of his Maker’s hand. 

’’The sisters saluted the holy man with becoming 
reverence, and the eldest motioned him to a mossy seat 
beside them; but the good friar shook his head, and 
bumped himself down on a very hard stone—at which, no 
doubt, approving angels were gratified. 

* Ve were merry, daughters,' said the monk. 

” ’You know how light of heart sweet Alice is,’ replied 
the eldest sister, passing her fingers through the tresses of 
the smiling girl. 

’’’And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up within 
us, to see all nature beaming in brightness and sunehine, 
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father,' added Alice, hlushing beneath the stern look of the 
recluse. 

"The monk answered not, save by a grave inclination 
of the head, and the sisters pursued their task in silence. 

Still wasting the precious hours,* said the monk, at 
length, turning to the eldest sister as he spoke, 'still 
wasting the precious hours on this vain trifling. Alas, 
alas! that the few bubbles on the surface of eternity—all 
that Heaven wills we should see of that dark, deep stream 
—should be so lightly scattered I * 

" * Father,’ urged the maiden, pausing, as did each of 
the others, in her busy task, ‘ we have prayed at matins, 
our daily alms have been distributed at the gate, the sick 
peasants have been tended—all our morning tasks have 
been performed. I hope our occupation is a blameless one ? * 

" ‘ See here,* said the friar, taking the frame from her 
hand, 'an intricate winding of gaudy colours, without 
purpose or object, unless it be that one day it is destined 
for some vain ornament, to minister to the pride of your 
frail and giddy sex. Day after day has been employed 
upon this senseless task, and yet it is not half accomplished. 
The shade of each departed day falls upon our graves, and 
the worm exults as he beholds it, to know that we are 
hastening thither. Daughters, is there no better way to 
pass the fleeting hours ? ’ 

"The four elder sisters cast down their eyes, as if 
abashed by the holy man’s reproof; but Alice raised hers, 
and bent them mildly on the friar. 

" * Our dear mother,* said the maiden ; ‘ Heaven rest her 
soul!* 

*‘ ‘ Amen ! ’ cried the friar, in a deep voice. 

“ ' Our dear mother,* faltered the fair Alice, ' was living 
when these long tasks began, and bade us, when she should 
be no more, ply them, in all discretion and cheerfulness, in 
our leisure hours; she said that if in harmless mirth and 
maidenly pursuits we passed those hours together, they 
would prove the happiest and most peaceful of our lives, 
and that if in later times we went forth into the world, and 
mingled with its cares and trials—if, allured by its tempta- 
tions and dazzled by its glitter, we ever forgot that love and 
duty which should bind in holy ties the children of one loved 
parent—a glance at the old work of our common girlhood 
would awaken good thoughts of bygone days, and soften 
our hearts to affection and love.* 
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“‘Alice speaks truly, father,* said the elder sister, 
somewiiat proudly. And so saying she resumed her work, 
as did the others. 

“ It was A kind of sampler, of huge sizii, that each sister 
had before her; the device was of a complex and intricate 
description, and the pattern and colours of all five were the 
same. The sisters bent gracefully over their work; the 
monk, resting his chin upon his hands, looked from one to 
the other in silence. 

“ ‘ How much better,* he said at length, ‘to shun all such 
thoughts and chances, and, in the peaceful shelter of the 
Church, devote your lives to Heaven J Infancy, childhood, 
the prime of life, and old age, wither as rapidly as they 
crowd upon each other. Think how human dust rolls 
onward to the tomb, and, turning your faces steadily 
towards that goal, avoid the cloud which takes its rise 
among the pleasures of the world, and cheats the senses of 
their votaries. The veil, daughters, the veil! ’ 

“ ' Never, sisters,’ cried Alice. ‘ Barter not the light and 
air of heaven, and the freshness of earth, and all the 
beautiful things which breathe upon it, for the cold cloister 
and the cell. Nature’s owm blessings aie the proper goods 
of life, and we may share them stnlessly together. To 
die is our heavy portion, hut, oh, let us die with life about 
ns ; when our cold hearts cease to beat, let warm hearts be 
br‘aling near; let our last look be upon the bounds which 
God has set to Hts own bright skies, and not on stone walls 
and bars of iron ! Dear sisters, let us live and die, if you 
list, in this green garden’s compass ; only shun the gloom 
and sadness of a cloister, and we shall be happy.* 

“The tears fell fast from the maiden’s eyes as she closed 
her Impassioned appeal, and hid her face in the bosom of 
her sister. 


“ ‘Take comfait, Alice,** said the eldest, kissing her fair 
forehead. ‘ The veil shall never cast its shadow on thy 
young blow. How say you, sisters? For yourselves you 
speak, and not for Alice, or for me.* 

“ The sisleis, as with one accord, cried that their lot was 
cast together, and that there were dwellings for peace and 
virtue l>evond the convent’s walls. 

“ ‘ Father,* said the eldest lady, rising with dignity, ‘you 
hear our final resolve. The same pious care which enriched 
the Abbey of St. Mary, and left us, orphans, to its holy 
guardian^iip, directed that no constraint should be imposed 
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upon our inclinations, but that we should be free to live 
according to our choice. Let us hear no more of thi8» 
we pray you. Sisters, it is nearly noon. Let us take 
shelter until evening ! * With a reverence to the friar, the 
lady rose and walked towards the house, hand in hand 
with Alice; the other sisters followed. 

“The holy man, who had often urged the same point 
before, but had never met with so direct a repulse, walked 
some little distance behind, with his eyes t^nt upon tlie 
earth, and his lips moving as if in prayer. As the sisters 
reached the porch, he quickened his pace, and called upon 
them to stop. 

“ * Stay I * said the monk, raising his right hand in the 
air, and directing an angry glance bv turns at Alice and 
the eldest sister. ‘ Stay, and hear from me what these 
recollections are, which you would cherish above eternity, 
and awaken—if in mercy they slumber—by means of idle 
toys. The memory of earthly things is charged in after life 
with bitter disappointment, affliction, death; with dreary 
change and wasting sorrow. The time will one day come 
when a glance at those unmeaning baubles shall tear open 
deep wounds in the hearts of some among you, and strike 
to your inmost souls. When that hour arrives—^and mark 
me, come it will—turn from the world to which you clung, 
to the refuge wluch you spurned. Find me the cell which 
shall be colder tlian.' the fire of mortals grows when 
dimmed by calamity and trial, and there weep for the 
dreams of youth. These thinf^s are Heaven’s will, not 
mine,’ said the friar, subduing his voice as he looked round 
upon the shrinking girls. * The Virgin’s blessing be upon 
you, daughters 1 ’ 

With these words he disappeared through the postern ; 
and the sisters hasiening into the house were seen no more 
that day. 

“ But nature will smile though priests may frown, and 
next day the sun shone brightly, and on the next, and the 
next again. And in the morning’s glare, and in the 
evening’s soft repose, the five sisters still walked or worked, 
or beguiled the time by cheerful conversation in their quiet 
orchard. 

“ Time passed away as a tale that is told ; faster, indeed, 
than many tales that are told, of which number 1 fear this 
mav be one. The house of the five sisters stood where 
it did, and the same trees cast their pleasant shade upon 
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the orchard grase. The sisters, too, were there, and 
lovely as at first, but a change had come over their 
dwelling. Sometimes there was the clash of armour, 
and the gleaming of the moon on caps of steel; and at 
others, jaded coursers viere spurred up to the gate, and 
a female form glided hurriedly forth, as if eager to de¬ 
mand tidings of the weary messenger.—'A goodly train 
of knights and ladies lodged one night within the abbey 
walls, and next day rode away with two of the fair sisters 
among them. Then horsemen began to come less fre¬ 
quently, and seemed to bring bad tidings when they did, 
and at length they ceased to come at all, and footsore 
peasants slunk to the gate after sunset, and did their 
errand there by stealth. Once a vassal was despatched 
in haste to the abbey at dead of night, and when morning 
came, there were sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters* 
house; and after this, a mournful silence fell upon it, 
and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen about it 
no more. 

** There was a sullen darkness in the sky, and the sun 
had gone angrily down, tinting the dull clouds with the 
last traces of his wrath, when the same black monk 
walked slowly on, with folded arms, within a stone's 
throw of the abbey. A blight had fallen on the trees and 
shrubs ; and the wind, at length beginning to break the 
unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, sighed 
heavily from time to time, as though foretelling in grief 
the ravages of tho coming storm. The bat skimmed in 
fantastic flights through the heavy air, and the ground 
was alive with crawling things, whose instinct brought 
them forth to swell and ratten in the rain. 

No longer were the friar's eyes directed to the earth ; 
they were cast abroad, and roamed from point to point, 
as if the gloom and desolation of the scene found a quick 
response in his own bosom. Again he paused near the 
sisters' house, and again he entered by the postern. 

" But not again did his ear encounter the sound of 
laughter, or his eyes rest upon tho beautiful figures of 
the five sisters. All was silent and deserted. The boughs 
of the trees were bent and broken, and the grass had 
gtown long and rank. No light feet had pressed it for 
many, many a day. 

With the indifference or abstraction of one well accus¬ 
tomed to the change, the monk glided into the house, and 
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entered a low, dark room. Four sisters sat there. Their 
black garments made their pale faces whiter still, and 
time and sorrow had worked deep ravages. They were 
stately yet; but the flush and pride of beauty was 
gone. 

** And Alice—where was she ? In heaven. 

“The monk-~even the monk — could bear w’ith some 
grief here ; for it was long since these sisters had met, 
and there were furrows in their blanched faces which 
years could never plough. He took his seat in silence, 
and motioned them to continue their speech. 

'“They are here, sisters,* said the elder Iad_v, in a 
trembling voice. * I have never borne to look upon them 
since, and now I blame myself for my weakness. 
is there in her memory that we should dread ? To call 
up our old days shall be a solemn pleasure yet.’ 

“ She glanced at the monk as she spoke, and opening 
a cabinet, brought forth the five frames of work, com¬ 
pleted long before. Her step was fiim, but her hand 
trembled as she produced the last one; and when the 
feelings of the other sisters gushed forth at sight of it, 
her pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed, ‘God bless 
her! ’ 

“ The monk rose and advanced towards tht*in. ‘ It was 
almost the last thing she touched in health,* he said, in 
a low voice. 

“ ' It was,* cried the elder lady, weepirg bitterly. 

“ Tlie monk turned to the second sister. 

“ * The gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and 
hung upon thy very breath when first he saw ilu*e intent 
upon this pastime, lies buried on a plain whereof the turf 
is red with blood. Rusty fragments of armour, once 
brightly burnished, lie rotting* on the ground, and are as 
little distinguishable lor his as are the bones that crumble 
in the mould I * 

“ The la iy groaned, and wrung her hands. 

‘“The policy of courts,* he continued, turning to the 
two other sisters, ‘drew ye from your peaceful home to 
scenes, of revelry and splendour. The s,ame policy, and 
the restless ambition of proud and fiery men, have sent 
yc back widowed maidens and humbled outcasts. Do I 
speak truly ? ’ 

“ The sobs of the two sisters were their only reply. 

There is little need,* said the monk, wilh a meaning 
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look, ‘to fritter away the time in gewgaws which shall 
laise up the pale ghosts of hopes of early years. Bury 

them, heap penance and mortification on their heads, 
keep them down, and let the convent be their grave 1 * 

“ The sisters asked for three days to deliberate; and 
felt that night as though the veil were indeed the fitting 
shroud for their dead joys. But morning came again, and 
though the boughs of the orchard trees drooped and ran 
wild upon the gt ound, it was the same orchard still. The 
grass W'as coatse and high, but there ivas yet the spot on 
which they had so often sat together, w'hen change and 
sorrow were but names. There was every w alk and nook 
wdiich Alice had made glad, and in the minster nave w'as 
one flat stone beneath which she slept in peace. 

“ And could they, remembering how her young heart 
had sickened at the thought of cloistered walls, look upon 
her grave in garbs wdiich w'ouid chill the very ashes within 
It ? Could they bow' down in prayer, and when all heaven 
turned to hear them, bring the daik shade of sadness on 
one angel’s tace ? No. 

“They sent abroad to artists of gieat celebrity at those 
limes, and having obtained the Church’s sanction to their 
work of piety, caused to be executed, in five large com¬ 
partments of richl>-stained glass, a faithful copy of their 
old embroidery work. These were fitted into a large 
w Indow, until that time bare of dnainent; and when 
the sun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see 
it, the familiar patterns w^ere reflected in their original 
colours, and throwing a stone of brilliant light upon the 
pavement, fell warmly on the name of HIlCC* 

“For many hours in everyday the sisters paced slowly 
up and down the nave, or kneeled by the side of the flat, 
broad stone. Only three .were seen in the customary 
place, after many years ; then but tw'O, and, for a long 
time afterwards, but one solitaiy female bent with age. 
At length she came no more, and the stone boie five plain 
Christian names. 

“That stone has worn aw^ay and been replaced by 
others, and many generations have come and gone since 

then. Time has sofieiied dowm the colours, but the same 
str^m of light still falls upon the forgotten tomb, of 
which no trace remains; and, to this day, the stranger 
is shown in York Cathedral an old window called. The 
Five Sisten.” 
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“That’s a melancholy tale,” said the merry-faced 
gentleman, emptying his glass. 

“ It is a tale of life, and life is made up of such 
sorro\x?s,” returned the other courteously, but in a grave 
and sad tone of voice. 

“Thera are shades in all good pictures, but there are 
lights too, if we choose to contemplate them,” said the 
gentleman with the merry face. “The youngest sister 
in your tale was always light-hearted.” 

“ And died early,” said the other gently. 

“ She would have died earlier, perliaps, had she been less 
happy,” said the first speaker, with much feeling. ** Do 
you think the sisters who loved her so well would have 
grieved tlie less if her life liad been one of gloom and sad¬ 
ness ? If anything could soothe the first sharp pain of a 
heavy loss, it would be—with me—^the reflection, that those 
I mourned, by being innocently happy here, and loving 
all about them, had prepared themselves for a purer and 
a happier world. The sun does not shine upon this fair 
earth to meet fri>%vning eyes, depend upon it.” 

I believe you are right,” said the gentleman who had 
told the story. 

“Believe?” retorted the other, “can anybody doubt it? 
Take any subject of sorrowful regret, and see with how 
much of pleasure it is associated. The recollection of past 
pleasure may become'pnin——” 

“It does,”interposed the other. 

“Well; it does. To remember happiness which cannot 
be restored is pain, but of a softened kind. Our recollections 
are unfortunately mingled with much that we def^lore, and 
w'ith many actions wnich we bitterly repent; still in the 
most chequered life 1 firmly think there are so many little 
rays of sunshine to look back nipon that 1 do not l^Iieve 
any mortal (unless he had put himself without the pale of 
hope) would deliberately drain a goblet of the waters of 
Lethe, if be had it in his power.” 

“Possibly you are correct in that belief,” said the gray¬ 
haired gentleman, after a short reflection. “ 1 am indined 
to think you are.” 

“Why, then,” replied the other, “the good in this state 
of existence preponderates over the bad, let miscalled 
philosophers tell us what they will. If Our affeclioos be 
tried, our affeclions are our consolation and comfort; and 
memory, however sad, is the best and purest link between 
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this world and a better. But come I I'll tell you a story 
of another kind." 

After a very brief silence, the merry-faced gentleman 
sent round the punch, and, glancing silly at the fastidious 
lady, who seemed desperately apprehensive that he was 
going to relate something improper, began— 

THE BARON OF GROGZWIG. 

The Baron von Koeldwethout, of Grogzwig, in Germany, 
was as likely a young baron as you would wish to see. ' I 
needn't say that he lived in a castle, because that's of course ; 
neither need 1 say that he lived in an old castle, for what 
German baron ever lived in a new one? There were many 
strange circumstances connected with this venerable build¬ 
ing, among which, not the least startling and mysterious 
were, that when the wind blew, it rumbled in the chimneys, 
or even howled among the trees in the neighbouring forest; 
and that when the moon shone, she found her way through 
certain small loopholes in the wall, and actually made 
some parts of the wide halls and galleries quite light, while 
she left others in gloomy shadow. 1 believe that one of the 
baron's ancestors, being short of money, had inserted a 
dagger in a gentleman who called one night to ask his 
way, and it was supposed that these miraculous occurrences 
took place in consequence. And yet Hiardly know how that 
could have been either, because the baron's ancestor, who 
was an amiable man, felt very sorry afterwards for having 
been so rash, and, laying violent hands upon a quantity of 
stone and timber which belonged to a weaker baron, built 
a chapel as an apology, and so look a receipt from Heaven, 
in full of all demands. 

** Talking of the baron's ancestor puts me in mind'of Ihe 
baron's great claims to respect on the score of his pedigree. 
1 am afraid to say,l am sure, how many ancestors the baron 
had; but 1 know that he had a great many more than any 
other man of his time; and I only wish that he had lived in 
these latter days, that he might have had more. It is a very 
hard thing upon the great men of past centuries, that they 
should have come into the world so soon, because a man who 
was born three or four hundred years ago cannot reasonably 
be expected to have had as many relations before him as a 
man who is born now. The last man, whoever he is—and 
he may be a cobbler or some low, vulgar dog for aught 
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we know—will have a loo'^cr pedigree than the grreatest 
nohleman now alive ; and 1 contend that this is not fair. 

“ Well, but the Baron von Koeldwethout, of Grogzwig ! 
He was a fine swarthy feliow^ with dark hair and large 
mustacbios, who rode a«hunting in clothes of Lincoln 
green, with russet boots on his feet, and a bugle slung 
over his shoulder, like the guard of a long stage. When 
he blew this bugle, four-and-twenty other gentlemen of 
inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet 
boots with a little thicker soles, turned out directly; and 
away galloped the whole train, with spears in their hands 
like lacquered area railings, to hunt down the bears, or 
perhaps encounter a bear; in which latter case the baron 
killed him first, and greased his whiskers with him 
afterwards. 

“This was a merry life for the Baron of Grogzwig, 
and a merrier still for the baron’s retainers, who drank 
Rhine wine every night till they fell under the table, and 
then had the bottles on the floor, and called for pipes. 
Never were such jolly, roystering, rollicking, merry-making 
blades as the jovial crew of Grogrwig. 

“ But the pleasures of the table, or the pleasures of under 
the table, require a little variety ; especially when the same 
five-and-twenty people sit daily down to the same board, to 
discuss the same subjects, and tell the same stones. The 
baron grew weary, aiid wanted excitement. He took to 
quarrelling with his gentlemen, and tried kicking two or 
three of them every day after dinner. This was a pleasant 
change at first; but it became monotonous after a week or 
so, and the baron felt quite out of sorts, and cast about, in 
despair, for some new amusement. 

“ One night, after a day’s sport, in which he had outdone 
Nimrod or Gillingwatcr, and ^slaughtered ‘another fine 
bear* and brought him home in triumph, the Baron von 
Koeldwethout sat moodily at the head of his table, eyeing 
the smoky roof of the hall with a discontented aspect. He 
swallowed huge bumpers of wine, but the more he swallowed 
the more he frowned. The gentlemen who had been 
honoured with the dangerous distinction of sitting on his 
right and left, imitated him to a miracle in the drinking, 
and frowned at each other. 

“ * I will,* cried the baron suddenly, smiting the table 
with his right hand, and twirling his moustache with his 
left, * Fill to the Lady of Grogzwig! * 
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*‘The four-and-lwenty Lincoln greens turned pale with 
the exception of their lour-and-lwenty noses, which were 
unchangeable. 

“ ‘ I said to (he Lady of Grogzwig,’ repeated the baron, 
looking round the board. 

**‘To the Lady of GrogzwigI* shouted the Lincoln 
greens; and down their four-and-twenty throats went 
iour-and-lwenty imperial pints of such rare old hock, that 
they sm.acked eight-and>furty lips, and winked again. 

“‘The fair daughter of the Baron von Swillenhausen,’ 
said Koeldweiliout, condescending to explain. ‘We will 
demand her in marriage of her fether ere the sun goes 
down to-morrow. If he refuse our suit, we’ll cut off his 
nose.* 

“A hoarse murmur arose from the compan3\ and eve^ 
man touched, first the hilt of his sword, and then the lip 
ol his nose, with appalling significance. 

“ What a pleasant thing filial piety is to contemplate ! 
If the daughter of the Baron von Swillenhausen had 
pleaded a preoccupied heart, or fallen at her fathei’s 
feet and corned them in salt tears, or only fainted away, 
and coniplimeiued the old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, 
the odds arc a hundred to one but Swillenhausen Castle 
would have been turned out at window, or rather the 
baron turned out at window, and the castle demolished. 
The damsel litdd her peace, however, when an early 
messenger bore the request of Von KoeJdwethout next 
morning, and modestly retired to her chamber, from the 
casement of which she watched the coming of her 
suitor and his retinue. She was no sooner assured that 
the horseman with the large mustachios was her proffered 
liusband, than she hastened to her father’s presence, and 
expressed her readiness to sacrifice herself to secure his 
peace. The venerable baron caught his child in his 
arms, and shed a wink of joy. 

“ There was great feasting at the castle that day. The 
four-and-twenty Lincoln greens of Von Koeldwethout 
exchanged vows of eternal friendship with twelve Lincoln 
greens of Von Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron 
that they would di ink his wine ‘ till all was blue *—meaning, 
probably, until their whole countenances had acquired the 
same tint as their noses. Eveiybody slapped everybody 
else’s back, when the time for parting came; and the 
Baron von Koeldwethout and his followers rode gaily home 
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** For six mortal weeks the bears and boars had a 
holiday. The houses of Kogldwethout and Swillenhausen 
were united; the spears rusted, and the baron's bugle 
grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 

“Those were great times for the four-and-twenty; but, 
alas 1 their high and palmy days had taken boots to 
themselves, and were already walking off. 

' * My dear,* said the baroness. 

‘ My love,* said the baron. 

‘ ‘ Those coarse, noisy men- ' 

'' Which, ma'am ?' said the baron, starting. 

“The baroness pointed, from the window at which 
they stood, to the courtyard beneath, where the unconscious 
Lincoln greens were taking a copious stirrup-cup, pre¬ 
paratory to issuing forth after a boar or two. 

“ ' My hunting-train, ma'am,' said the baron. 

“ * Disband them, love,' mui mured the baroness. 

“ ' Disband them 1 ' cried the baron, in amazement. 

“ * To please me, love,* replied the baroness. 

“ ‘To please the devil, ma'am,* answered the baron. 

“ Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry, and 
swooned away at the baron's feet. 

“W^iat could the baron do? He called for the lady's- 
maid, and roared for the doctor; and then, rushing into 
the yard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who were the 
most used to it, and cursing the others all round, bade 

them go to- But never mmd where. 1 don't know the 

German for it, or 1 would pul it delicately that way. 

“It is not for me to say by what means or by what 
degrees some wives manage to keep down some husbands 
as they do, although 1 may have my private opinion on the 
subject, and may think that no member of Parliament 
ought to be married, inasmuch,as three married members 
out of every four must vote according to their wives' 
consciences (if there be such things), and not according 
to their own. All 1 need say just now is, that the 
Baroness von Koeldwethout somehow or other acquired 
great control over the Baron von Koeldwethout, and 
that, little by little, and bit by bit, and day by day, and 
year by year, the baron got the worst of some disputed 
question, or was slily unhorsed from some old hobby ; and 
tiiat, by the time he was a fat, hearty fellow of forty-eight 
or thereabouts, he had no feasting, no revelry, no hunting- 
train, and no hunUng*—nothing, in short, that he liked, 
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or used to have; and that, although he was as fierce as 
a lion and as bold as brass, he was decidedly snubbed and 
put down by his own lady, in his own casile of Grogzwig. 

*'Nor was this the whole extent of the baron’s mis¬ 
fortunes. About a year after his nuptials there came 
into the world a lusty young baron, in whose honour a 
great many fireworks were let off, and a great many 
dozens of wine drunk; but next year there came a young 
baroness, and next year another young baron, and so 
on, every year, either a baron or blaroness (and one year 
both together), until the baron found himself the father 
of a small family of twelve. Upon every one of these 
anniversaries the venerable Baroness von Swillenhausen 
was nervously sensitive for the w'ell-being of her child, 
the Baroness von Koeldwethout; and although it was 
not found that the good lady ever did anything material 
towards contributing to her child’s recovery, still she 
made it a point of duty to be as nervous as possible at 
the castle of Grogzwig, and to divide her time between 
moral observations on the baron’s housekeeping, and 
bewailing the hard lot of her unhappy daughter. And if 
the Baron of Grogzwig, a little hurt and irritated at this, 
took heart, and ventured to su|;gest that his wife was 
at least no worse off than the wives of other barons, the 
Baroness von Swillenhausen begged all persons to take 
notice that nobody but she sympathised with her dear 
daughter’s sufferings; upon which, her relations and 
friends remarked that to be sure she did cry a great 
deal more than her son-in-law, and that if there were a 
hard-hearted brute alive, it was that Baron of Grogzwig. 

“ The poor baron bore it all as long as he could, and when 
he could bear it no longer, lost his appetite and his spirits, 
and sat himself gloomily apd dejectedly down. Bui there 
were worse troubles yet in stoie for him, and, as th^ came 
on, his melancholy increased. Times changed. He got 
into debt The Grogzwig coffers ran low, though the 
Swillenhausen family had looked upon them as inexhaust¬ 
ible:^ and just when the baroness was on the point of 
making a thirteenth addition to the family pedigree, 
Von Koeldwethout discovered that he had no means of 
replenishing them. 

** * I don’t sec what is to be done,* said the baron, * 1 
think I’ll kill myself,’ 

**This was a bright idea. The baron took an old 
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hunting-knife from a cupboard hard by, and having 
sharpened it on his boot, made what boys call * an ofier' 
at his throat. 

** * Hem !* said the baron, stopping short. * Perliaps it’s 
not sharp enough.* 

** The baron sharpened it again, and made another offer, 
when his hand was arrested by a loud screaming among 
the young barons and baronesses, who had a nursery in 
an upstairs tower with iron bars outside the window, to 
prevent their tumbling out into the moat. 

“‘If 1 had been a bachelor,* said the baron, sighing, 
‘ I might have done it fifty times over without being 
Interrupted. Hollo ! Put a flask of wine and the largest 
pipe in the little vaulted room behind the hall.* 

“One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, executed 
the baron’s order in the course of half an hour or so, 
and Von Koeldwethout being apprised thereof, strode 
to the vaulted room, the walls of which, being of dark 
shining wood, gleamed in the light of the blazing logs 
which were piled upon the hearth. The bottle and pipe 
were ready, and, upon the whole, the place looked very 
comfortable. 

“ ‘ Leave the lamp,’ said the baron. 

“ ‘Anything else, my lord ?* inquired the domestic. 

“ ‘The room,’ replied the baron. The domestic obeyed, 
and the baron locked the door. 

‘“I’ll smoke a last pipe,’ said the baron, ‘and then 
I’ll be off.’ So, putting the knife upon the table till he 
wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure of wine, the 
Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chair, 
stretched his legs out before the fire, and puffed away. 

“He thought about :i great many things—^about his 
present troubles and past days of bachelorship, and about 
the Lincoln greens, long since dispersed up and down the 
country, no one knew whither, with the exception of two 
who had been unfortunately beheaded, and four who had 
killed themselves with drinking. His mind was running 
upon bears and boars, when, in the process of draining 
Ills glass to the bottom, he raised his eyes, and saw, lor 
the first time, and with unbounded astonishment, that lie 
was not alone. 

“No, he was not; for, on the opposite side of the Ore 
there sat, with folded aims, a wrb^ed, hideous figuie, 
with deeply sunk and bloodshot eyes, and an immensely 
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longf padaverous face, shadowed by jagg^ed and matted 
locks of coarse black hair. He wore a kind of tunic of 
a dull bluish colour, which, the baron observed, on 
regarding it attentively, was clasped or ornamented down 
the front with coiHn handles. Hts legs, too, were incased 
in coffin plates as though in armour, and oyer his left 
siioulder he wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed 
made of a remnant of some pall. He took no notice of 
tile baron, but was intently eyemg the fire. 

'* * Hollo!’ said the baron, stamping his foot to attract 
attention. 

*’ * Hollo 1 ’ replied the stranger, moving his eyes 
towards the baron, but not his face or himself. * What 
now? * 

“'What now!’ replied the baron, nothing daunted by 
his hollow voice and lustreless eyes, ‘/should ask that 
question. How did you get here ? * 

“ ‘ Through the door,’ replied the figure. 

“ ‘ What are you ? ’ says the baron. 

“ ‘ A man,’ replied the figure. 

“‘1 don’t believe it,’ says the baron. 

“ ‘ Disbelieve it, then,' says the figure. 

“ * 1 will,* rejoined the baron. 

“ The figure looked at the bold Baron of Crogzwig for 
some time, and then said femiliarly— 

“ ‘ There’s no coming over you, I sde. I’m not a man! * 

“ * What are you, then ? ’ asked the baron. 

“ ‘ A genius,’ replied the figure. 

“‘You don’t look much like one,* returned the baron 
scornfully. 

“' I am the Genius of Despair and Suicide,' said the 
•apparition. * Now you know me.* 

“With these woids the •apparition turned towards the 
baron, as if composing himself for a talk — and what 
seemed remarkable was, that he threw his cloak aside, 
and displaying a stake, which was run through the centre 
of his body, pulled it out with a jerk, and laid it on the 
table, as composedly as if it had been his walking-stick. 

“‘Now,’ said the figure, glancing at the knife, ‘are 
you ready for me ? ’ 

“‘Not quite,* rejoined the baton; ‘I must finish Uiis 
pipe first.’ 

“ ‘ Look sharp, then,* said the figure. 

“ ‘You seem in a hurry,* said the baron. 
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**‘Why, yes, I am,* answered the fig^ure; *theyVo 
doing a pretty brisk business in my way over in England 
and France just now, and my time is a good deal taken 
up.* 

**' Do you drink ? ’ said the baron, touching the bottle 
with the bowl of his pipe. 

** * Nine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined 
the figure drily. 

“ ‘Never in moderation?* asked the baron. 

“‘Never,’ replied the figure, with a shudder, “that 
breeds cheerfulness.* 

“The baron took another look at his new friend, wliom 
he thought an uncommonly queer customer, and at length 
inquired whether he took any active part in such liuie 
proceedings as that which he had in contemplation. 

“‘No,* replied Uie figure evasively; ‘but I am always 
present.’ 

“ ‘Just to see fair, I suppose ? * said the baron. 

“‘Just that,” replied the figure, playing with his stake, 
and examining the ferule. ‘ Be as quick as you can, will 
you, for there’s a young gentleman who is afflicted with 
too much money and leisure wanting me now, 1 find.’ 

‘“Going to kill himself because he has too much 
money?’ exclaimed the baron, quite rickled; *hal ha! 
that’s a good one.’ (This was the first time the baron 
had laughed for many* a long dny.) 

‘“I say,’ expostulated the figure, looking very much 
scared, ‘ don’t do that again.* 

“ ‘ Why not ? * demanded the baron. 

“ ‘ Because it gives me pain all over,’ replied the figure. 

‘ Sigh as much as you please; that does me good.’ 

“ The baron sighed mechanically at the mention of the 
word, and the figure, brightenjnp^ up again, handed him 
the hunting-knife with most winning politeness. 

“ * It’s not a bad idea, though,* said the baron, feeling 
the edge of the weapon, ' a man killing himself because 
he has too much money.* 

“'Pooh,* said the apparition petulantly, ‘no better 
than a man’s killing himself because he has none or little.’ 

“Whether the genius unintentionally committed himself 
in saying this, or whether he thought the baron’s mind 
was so thoroughly made up that it didn’t matter what 
he said, 1 have no means of knowing. 1 only know that 
the baron stopped his band, all of a sudden, opened his 
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eyes wide, and looked as if quite a new light liad come 
upon him for the first time. 

***Why, certainly,* said Von Koeldweihout, *noLlung is 
too bad to be retrieved.* 

" * Except empty coffers,* cried the genius. 

"*Well; but they may be one day filled again,’ said 
the baron. ^ 

“ ‘ Scolding wives,* snarled the genius. 

“ * Oh 1 They can be made quiet,* said the baron. 

“ ‘Tliirteen children,* shouted the genius. 

“ *Can*t all go wrong, surely,* said the baron. 

“The genius was evidently growing very savage with 
the baron for holding these opinions all at once; but he 
tried to laugh it off, and said if he would let him know 
when he liad left off joking, he should feel obliged to 
him. 

** * But I am not joking; I was never further from it,’ 
remonstrated the baron. 

*** Well, l*m glad to hear that,* said the genius, looking 
grim, ' because a joke, without any figure of speech, 
is the death of me. Come I Quit this dreary world at 
once,* 

‘ I don’t know,* said the baron, playing with the knife ; 
* it*s a dreary one, certainly, but 1 don’t think yours is much 
better, for you have not the appearance of being particularly 
comfortable. That puts me in mind-^what security have I 
that 1 shall be any the better for going out of the world 
after all 1 ’ he cried, starting up ; ' 1 never thought of that.* 

“ * Despatch,* cried the figure, gnashing its teeth. 

Keep off I* said the baron. * 1*11 brood over miseries 
no longer, but put a good face on the matter, and try the 
fresh air and the bears again ; and if that don’t do, 1*11 talk 
to the baronisBs soundly, and cut the Von Swillenhausens 
dead.* With this, the baron fell into his chair, and laughed 
so long and boisterously, that the room rang with it. 

** The figure fell back a pace or two, regarding the baron 
meanwhile with a look of intense terror, and when he had 
ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it violently into its 
body, uttered a frightful howl, and disappeared. 

** Von Koeldwethout never saw it again. Having once 
made up his mind to action, he soon brought the baroness 
and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and died many years 
afterwards : not a rich man that 1 am aware of, but cer¬ 
tainly a happy one : leaving behind him a numerous famify, 
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who had been carefully educated in bear and boar-hunting’ 
under his own personal eye. And my advice to all men 
is, that if ever they become hipped and melancholy from 
similar causes (as veiy many men do), they look at both 
sides of the question, applying a magnifying glass to the 
best one; and if they still feel tempted to retire without 
leave, that they smoke a large pipe and drink a full bottle 
iirst, and profit by the laudable example of the Baron of 
Grogzwig.” 

“The fresh coach is ready, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please,” said a new driver, looking in. 

This intelligence caused the punch to be finished in a 
great hurry, and prevented any discussion relative to the 
last story. Mr. Sqiieers was observed to draw the gray- 
headed gentleman to one side, and to ask a question with 
great apparent interest; it bore reference to the Five Sisters 
of York, and was, in fact, an inquiry whether he could 
inform him how much per annum the Yorkshire convents 
got in lliose days with their boarders. 

The journey was then resumed. Nicholas fell asleep 
towards morning, and when he awoke found, witii great 
regret, that during his nap both the Baron of Grogzwig 
and the gray-haired gentleman had got down and were 
gone. The day dragged on uncomfortably enough. At 
about six o’clock that night he and Mr. Squeers, and the 
little boys, and their united luggage, were all put down 
together at the George and New Inn, Greta Bridge. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MR. AND MRS. SQU£EKS AT HOME. 

Mr. Squeers, being safely landed, left Nicholas and the 
boys standing with the luggage in the road, to amuse 
themselves by looking at the coach as it changed horses, 
while he ran into the tavern and went through the leg- 
blretching process at the bar. After some minutes be 
returned, with his legs thoroughly stretched, if the hue of 
his nose and a short hiccup afibrdod any criterion ; and at 
the same time there came out of the yaid a rusty pony- 
chaise, and a cart, driven by tao labouring men. 

“ Put the boys and the boxes into the cart,” said Squeers, 
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rubbing his hands; and this young man and me will go 
on in the chaise. Get in, Nickleby.” 

Nicholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty 
inducing the pony to obey also, they started off, ledviiv^ 
the cart-load of inlant misery to follow at leisure. 

“Are you cold, Nickleby?” inquired Squeers, after they 
had travelled some distance in silence. 

“ Rather, sir, I must say.” 

“ Well, I don’t find fault with that,” said Squeers ; “ it’s 
<1 long journey this weather,” 

“Is it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, sir?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“About three mile from here,” replied Squeers. “But 
you needn’t call it a Hall down here.” 

Nicholas coughed, as if he would like to know why. 

“The fact is, it ain’t a Hall,” observed Squeers drily. 

“Ob, indeed 1 ” said Nicholas, whom this piece of intelli¬ 
gence much astonished. 

“ No,” replied Squeers. “ We call »t a Hall up in 
London, because it sounds better, but they don’t know it 
by that name in these parts. A man ni.iy call his house an 
island if he likes; there’s no Act of Parliament against 
that, I believe?” 

“ I believe not, sir,” rejoined Niclmlas. 

Squeers eyed his companion sliiy, at the conclusion of this 
little dialogue, and finding that he ifad grown tlioughtiul 
and appeared in nowise disposed to volunteer any observa¬ 
tions, contented himself with lashing the pony until they 
reached their journey’s end. 

“Jump out,” said Squeers. “Hollo, there! come and 
put this horse up. Be quick, will you ! ” 

'While the schoolmaster was uttering these and other 
impatient cries, Nicholas Hiad time to observe that the 
school was a long, cold-looking house, one storey high, 
with a few straggling out-buildings behind, and a barn and 
stable adjoining. After the lapse of a minute or two, the 
noise of somebody unlocking ihe yard gate was heard, and 
presently a tail, lean boy, with a lantern in his hand, issued 
fotlh. 

“Is that you, Smike ? ” cried Squeers. 

“Yes, sir,” replied tlie boy. 

“ Then why tlie devil didn’t you come before ? ” 

“ Please, sir, 1 fell asleep over the fire,” answered Smike, 
witli humility. 
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** Fire ! what fire ? Where’s there a fire ? ” demanded the 
schoolmaster sharply. 

“Only in the kitchen, sir,” replied the boy. “Missus 
said as 1 was sitting^ up, I might go in there for a warm.” 

“ Your missus is a fool,” retorted Squeers. “ You’d have 
been a deuced deal more wakeful in the cold, I’ll engage.” 

By this time Mr. Squeers had dismounted; and after 
ordering the boy to see to the pony, and to take care that he 
hadn’t any more corn that night, he told Nicholas to wait 
at the front door a minute, while he went round and let 
him in. 

A host of unpleasant misgivings, which had been crowd¬ 
ing upon Nicholas during the whole journey, thronged into 
his mind with redoubled force when he was left alone. His 
great distance from home and the impossibility of reaching 
it, except on foot, should he feel ever so anxious to return, 
presented itseli to him in most alarming colours; and as 
he looked up at the dreary house and dark windows, and 
upon the wild country round, covered with snow, he felt 
a depression of heart and spirit which he had never 
experienced before. 

“ Now, then 1 ” cried Squeers, poking his head out at 
the front door. “Where are you, Nickleby?” 

“Here, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“Come in, then,” said Squeers; “the wind blows in 
at this door fit to knock a man off his legs.” 

Nicholas sighed, and hurried in. Mr. Squeers, having 
bolted the door to keep it shut, ushered him into a small 
parlour scantily furnislied with a few chairs, a yellow map 
i’ung against the wall, and a couple of tables: one of 
which bore some preparations for supper; vrhile, on the 
other, a tutor’s assistant, a Murray’s grammar, half a 
dozen cards of terms, and a worn letter directed to Wack- 
ford Squeers, Esquire, were arranged in picturesque 
confusion. 

They had not been in this apartment a couple of minutes 
when a female bounced Into the room, and, seizing Mr. 
Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kisses, one 
ciG-^e after the other, like a postman’s knock. The lady, 
who was of a large, raw-boned figure, was about half a 
head taller than Mi. Squeers, and was dressed in a dimity 
night-jacket, with her hair in papers; she had also a dirty 
nightcap on, relieved by a 3'ellow cotton handkerchief which 
tied it under the chin. 
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*'How is my Squeery?** said this lady, ki a playful 
manner, and a very hoarse voice. 

“Quite well, my love,” replied Squeers. “How are 
the cows ? ” 

“ All right, every one of *em,” answered the lady. 

“ And the pigs ? ” said Squeers. 

“As well as they were when you went away.” 

“Corner that*s a blessing,” said Squeers, pulling off 
his greatcoat. “The boys are all as they were, 1 
suppose ? '* 

“Oh, yes, theyVe well enough,” replied Mrs. Squeers 
snappishly. “Tnat young Pitcher's had a fever.” 

“No!” exclaimed Squeers. “Damn that boy, he's 
always at something of that sort.” 

“Never was such a .boy, 1 do believe,” said Mrs. 
Squeers; “whatever he has is always catching, too. I 
say it's obstinacy, and nothing shall ever convince me 
that it isn't. I'd beat it out oi him; and 1 told you that 
six months ago.” 

“So you did, my love,” rejoined Squeers. “We'll try 
what can be done.” 

Pending these little endeannents, Nicholas had stood 
awkwardly enough in the middle of the room, not very 
well knowing whether he was expected to retire into the 
passage, or to remain where he«was. He was now 
relieved from his perplexity by Mr, Squeers. 

“This is the new young man, my dear,” said that 
gentleman. 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at 
Nicholas, and eyeing him coldly from top to toe. 

“He'll take a meal with us tomiglit,” said Squeers, 
“and go among the boys to-morrow morning. You can 
give him a shakedown herfe, to-night, can’t you ? ” 

“We must manage it somehow,” replied the lady. 
“You don't much mind how you sleep, 1 suppose, sir?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Nicholas ; “ I am not particular.” 

“ That's lucky,” said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady's 
humour was considered to lie chiedy in retort, Mr. Squeers 
laughed heartily, and seemed to expect that Nicholas 
should do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master 
and mistress relative to the success of Mr. Squeers's trip, 
and the people who had paid, and the people who had 
made default in payment, a young servant girl brought 
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in a Yorkshire pie and some cold beef, which being set 
upon the table, the boy Smike appeared with a jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his greatcoat pockets oC 
letters to different boys, and other small aocuments, 
which he had brought down in them. The boy glanced 
with an anxious and timid expression at the papers, as if 
with a sickly hope that one among them might relate to 
him. The look was a very painful one, and went to Nicholas’s 
heart at once ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively, 
and he was surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture 
of garments which formed his dress. Although he could 
not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years old, 
and was tall for that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as 
is usually put upon very little boys, and which, though 
most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite 
wide enough for his attenuated frame. In order that the 
lower part of his legs might be in pet feet keeping with 
this singular dress, he had a very large pair of boots, 
originally made for tops, which might have been once 
worn by some stout farmer, but were now too patched 
and tattered for a beggar. God knows how long he had 
been there, but he still wore the same linen which he had 
first taken down; for, round his neck, was a tattered 
cnild's frill, only half concealed by a coarse, man’s 
neckerchief. He was lame; and. as he feigned to be 
busy in arranging the table, glanced at the letters with 
a look so keen, and yet so dispirited and hopeless, tliat 
N cholas could hardly bear to watch him. 

“What are you bothering about there, Smike?” cried 
Mrs. Squeers; “let the things alone, can’t you.” 

“ Eh 1 ” said Squeers, looking up. “ Oh 1 it’s you, 
is it ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth, pressing his hands 
together, as though to control, by force, the nervous 
u andering of his hngers ; “ is there-” 

“ Well! ” said Squeers. 

“Have you- Did anybody- Has nothing been 

heard—about me ? ” 

“ Devil a bit,” replied Squeers testily. 

Tlie lad withdrew his eyes, and, putting his hand to 
his face, moved towards the door. 

“Not a word,” resumed Sc^ueers, “and never will be. 
Now, this is a pretty sort of thing, isn’t it, that you should 
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have been left here all these years and no money paid 
after the first six—nor no notice taken, nor no clue to be 
got who you belong to? It*s a pretty sort of thing tli.it 
1 should have to feed a great fellow like you, and never 
hope to get one penny for it, isn’t it ? ” 

The boy put his hand to his head as if he were making 
an effort to recollect something, and then, looking vacantly 
at his questioner, gradually broke into a smile, and limped 
away. 

“I’ll tell you what, Squeers,” remarked his wife, as 
the door closed, “ I think tliat voung chap’s turning 
silly. ” 

“ I hope not,” said the schoolmaster; “for he’s a handy 
fellow out of doors, and worth his meat and drink, any 
way. I should think he’d have wit enough for us, though, 
if he was. But come; let’s have supper, for I’m hungry 
and tired, and want to go to bed.” 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr, 
Squeers, who speedily proceeded to do it ample justice. 
Nicholas drew up his chair, but his appetite was effectually 
taken away. 

“How’s the steak, Squeers?” said Mrs. S. 

“Tender as a lamb,” replied Squeers. “ Have a bit?” 

“ 1 couldn’t eat a morsel,” replied his wife. “ What’ll the 
young man take, my dear?” 

“Whatever he likes that’s present^” rejoined Squeers, in 
a most unusual burst of gene^osit5^ 

“What do you say, Mr. Knucklebov?” inquired Mis. 
Squeers. 

“ I’U take a little of the pie, if you please,” replied 
Nicholas. “A very little, for Tm not hungry.” 

“Well, it’s a pity to cut the pic if you’re not hungry, 
isn’t it?” said Mrs. Squeers. “Will you try a bit of 
the beef? ” 

“Whatever you please,” replied Nicholas abstractedly; 
“ it’s all the same to me.” 

Mrs. Squeers looked vastly gracious on receiving this 
reply; and nodding to Squeeis, as much as to say that she 
was glad to find the young man knew his station, assisted 
Nicholas to a slice of meat with her own fair hands. 

“Ale, Squeery?” inquired the lady, winking and frown¬ 
ing to give him to understand that the question propounded 
was, whether Nicholas should have ale, and not whctlier 
he (Squeers) would take any. 
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** G^rtamly,** said Squeors, re^telegraphingf in the tame 
tnnnner. ** A glassful.” 

So Nicholas had a glassful, and, being occupied with his 
own reflections, drank it in happy innocence of all the 
foregoing proceedings. 

Uncommon juicy steak that,’* said Squeers, as he laid 
down his knife and fork, after plying it in silence for some 
time. 

“ It’s prime meat,” rejoined his lady. ** I bought a good 
large piece of it myself on purpose for- ** 

‘‘For what?” exclaimed Squeers hastilv. “Not for 
the-” 

“No, no; not for tliem,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers; “on 
purpose for you against you came home. Lor 1 you didn’t 
think I could have made such a mistake as that.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I didn’t know what you were 
going to say,” said Squeers, who had turned pale. 

“You needn’t make yourself uncomfortable,” remarked 
his wife, laughing heartily. “To think that I should be 
such a noddy I Well I ” 

This part of the conversation was rather unintelligible; 
but popular rumour in the neighbourhood asserted that Mr. 
Squeers, being amiably opposed to cruelty to animals, not 
unfrequently purchased for boy consumption the bodies 
of horned cattle who had died a natural death. Possibly 
he was apprehensive of having unintentionally devoured 
some choice morsel intendrd for the young gentlemen. 

Supper being over, and removed by a small servant girl 
W’ith a hungry* eye, Mrs, Squeers retired to lock it up, and 
also to take into safe custody the clothes of the five boys 
who had just arrived, and who were half-way up the 
troublesome flight of steps which leads to death’s door, 
in consequence of exposure to the cold. They were then 
regaled wdth a light supper of porridge, and stowed away 
side by side in a small bedstead, to warm each other, and 
dream of a substantial meal, with something hot after 
it, if their fancies set that way, which it is not at all 
improbable they did. 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy- 
and-water, made on the liberal half-and-half principle, 
allowing for the dissolution of the sugar; and his amiable 
helpmate mixed Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of 
the same compound. This done, Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
drew close up to the fire, and, sitting with their feet on 
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the fender, talked confidentially in whispers; while 
Nicholas, taking up the tutor’s assistant, read the 
interesting legends in the nniscellaneous questions, and 
all the figures into the bargain, with as much thought 
or consciousness of what he was doing as if he had b^n 
in a magnetic slumber. 

At length Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that 
it was high time to go to bed; upon which signal, Mrs. 
Squeers and the girl dragged in a small straw mattress 
and a couple of blankets, and arranged tliem into a couch 
for Nicholas* 

** We’ll put you into your regular bedroom to-morrow, 
Nickleby,” said Squeers, **Let me seel Who sleeps in 
Brooks’s bed, my dear I ” 

“In Brooks’s?” said Mrs. Squeers, pondering. 

There’s Jennings, little Bolder, Graymarsh, and what’s- 
his-name.” 

“ So there is,” rejoined Squeers. “Yes 1 Bx'ooks is full.” 

“ Full! ” thought Nicholas, “ 1 should think he was.” 

“There’s a place somewhere. 1 know,” said Squeers; 
“but 1 can’t at this moment call to|mind where it is. 
However, we’ll have all that settled to-morrow. Good¬ 
night, Nickleby. Seven o’clock in the morning, mind.” 

“ I shall be ready, sir,” replied Nicholas, “ Good-night,” 

“ I’ll come in myself and show you where the well is,” 
said Squeers. “You’ll always find a httle bit of soap in the 
kitchen window ; that belongs to you.” 

Nicholas opened his eyes, but not his mouth ; and Squeers 
was again going away, when he once more turned back. 

“ 1 don’t know, 1 am sure,” he said, “ whose towel to put 
you on; but if you’ll make shift with something to-morrow 
morning, Mrs. Squeers will arrange tiiat in tlie course of 
the day. My dear, don’t forget,” 

“ Til take care,”replied Mrs. Squeers ; “and mindyou take 
care, young man, and get first wash. The teacher ought 
aiw^ays to have it; but Uiey get the better of him if they can.” 

Mr. Squeers nudged Mrs. Squeers to bring away tlie 
brandy bottle, lest Nicholas should help himself in the night; 
and, the lady liaving seized it with great precipitation, they 
retired together. 

Nicholas, being left alone, took half a dozen turns up 
and down the room in a condition of much agitation ana 
excitement; but, growing gradually calmer, sat himself 
down in a ciiair, and mentally resolved that, come 
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what he would endeavour for a time to bear 

whatever wretchedness there might be in sloie for him, 
and that remembering the helplessness of his mother and 
sister, he would give his uncle no plea for deserting them 
in their need. Good resolutions seldom fail of producing 
some good effect in the mind from which they .spring. He 
grew less desponding, and—so sanguine and buoyant is 
youth—even hoped tliat affairs at Dotheboys Hall might 
yet prove better than they promised. 

He was preparing for bed with something like renewed 
cheerfulness, when a sealed letter fell from his coat pocket. 
In the hurry of leaving London it had escaped his attention, 
and had not occuned to him since, but it at once brought 
back to him the recollection of the mysterious behaviour 
of Newman Noggs. 

“Dear me!” said Nicholas, what an extraordinary 
hand I ” 

It was directed to himself, was written upon very dirty 
paper, and in such cramped and ci ippled writing as to be 
almost illegible. After great difficulty and much puzzling, 
he contrived to read as follows :— 

“My dear young Man, —I know the woild. Your father 
did not, or he would not have done me a kindness when there 
was no hope of return. You do not, or you would not be bound 
on such a journey. 

“If ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angiy at 
this, I once tliought 1 never should), they know where I live at 
the sign of the Crown in Silver Street, Golden Square. It is at 
the comer of Silver Street and James Street, with a bar door 
both ways. You c«in come at u'ght Once, nobody was 
ashamed-Never mind that. It’s all over. 

“ Excuse errors. 1 should forget how to wear a whole coat 
now. I have forgotten all my old yirays. My spelling may have 
gone with them. 

“Newman Noggs. 

“P.S.—If you should go ne.ar Barnard Castle, there is good 
ale at the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am sure they 
will not charge you for it. You may say Mr, Noggs there, 
for I was a gentleman then. I was indeed.” 

It may be a very undignified circumstance to record, 
but after he had folded this letter and placed it in his 
pocket-book, Nicholas Nickleby’s eyes were dimmed 
with a moisture tliat might have been taken for tears. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OP TUB INTERNAL ECONOMY OF DOTHEBOYS HALL. 

A RIDE of two hundred and odd miles in severe weather is 
one of the best softeners of a hard bed that ingenuity can 
devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener of i^eams, for 
those which hovered over the rough couch of Nicholas, 
and whispered their airy nothings in his ear, were of an 
agreeable and happy kind. He was malting his fortune 
very fast indeed, when the faint glimmer of an expiring 
candle shone before his eyes, and a voice he had no 
difhculty in recognising as part and parcel of Mr. Squeers, 
admonished him that it was time to rise. 

** Past seven, Nickleby,” said Mr. Squeers. 

‘ ‘ Has morning come already ? ” asked Nicholas, sitting 
up in bed, 

“ Ah ! that it has,” replied Squeers, “ and ready iced too. 
Now, Nickleby, come ; tumble up, will you ? ” 

Nicholas needed no further admonition, but ** tumbled 
up” at once, and proceeded to dress himself by the 
light of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his hand. 

Here’s a pretty go,” said that gentleman; “ the pump’s 
froze.” 

** Indeed ! ” said Nicholas, not much interested in the 
intelligence. 

“Yes,” replied Squeers. “ You can’t wash yourself tills 
morning.” 

“Not wash myself! ” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“ No, not a bit of it,” rejoined Squeers tartly. “So you 
must be content with giving yourself a dry polish till we 
break the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful out for 
the boys. Don’t stand staring at me, but do look sharp, 
will you ? ” 

Ofiering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on his 
clothes. Squeers meanwhile opened the shutters and blew 
the candle out; when the voice of his amiable consort was 
heard in the passage, demanding admittance. 

“ Come in, my love,” said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers came in, still habited in the primitive 
night-jacket which had displayed the symmetry of her 
figure ou the previous night, and further ornamented with 
a beaver bonnet of some antiquity, whidi she wore, with 
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much ease and HgbtnesSi on the top of the nightcap before 
mentioned. 

** Drat the things,** said the lady, opening the cupboard; 
*' I can*t find the school spoon anywhere.** 

** Never mind it, my dear,** observed Squeers, in a soothing 
manner; **^11*8 of no consequence.** 

** No consequence; why, how you talk 1 '* retorted Mrs. 
Squeers sharply; *'i 8 n*t It brimstone morning ? ” 

** I forgot, my dear,” rejoined Squeers ; “ yes, it certainly 
if. We purify the boys* blood now and then, Nickleby.” 

** Purify fiddlesticks* ends,** said his lady. ” Don*t think, 
young man, that we p;o to the expense of fiower of brim« 
stone and molasses just to purify them; because if you 
think we carry on Uie business in that way you*ll find 
yourself mistaken, and so 1 tell you plainly.” 

“ My dear,*’ said Squeers, frowning. ** Hem 1 
” Oh ! nonsense,** rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “ If the young 
man comes to be a teacher here, let him understand at 
once that we don*t want any foolery about the boys. They 
have the brimstone and treacle, partly because if they 
hadn’t something or other in the way of medicine they’d 
be always ailing and giving a world of trouble, and partly 
because it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper than 
breakfast and dinner. So, it does them good and us good, 
at the same time, and that’s fair enough, l*m sure.** 
Having given thi;» explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her 
head into the closet and instituted a stricter search after 
tlio spoon, in which Mr. Squeers assisted, A few words 
passed between them wdiile they were thus engaged, but 
as their voices were partially stifled by the cupboard, all 
that Nicholas could distinguish was that Mr. Squeers said 
what Mrs. Squeers had said was injudicious, and that 
Mrs. Squeers said that wh^t Mr, Squeers said was 
‘‘stuff.’* 

A vast deal of searching and rummaging ensued, and, it 
proving fruitless, Smike was called in, and pushed by 
Mrs. oqu^era, and boxed by Mr. Squeers, which coursa 
of treatment, brightening his intellects, enabled him to 
suggest that possibly Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon 
in her pocket, as indeed turned out to be the case. As 
Mrs. Squeers had previously protested, however, that the 
was quite ceitain she had not got it, Smike received 
another box on the car for presuming to contradict his 
mistress, together with a promise of a sound thrashing if 
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he were not more respectful in future; so that hd took 
nothing very advantageous by his motion. 

A most invaluable woman that, Nick!eby,'*said Squeers, 
when his consort had hurried away, pushing the drudge 
l^eibre her. 

** Indeed, sir ! ” observed Nicholas. 

don’t know her equal,” said Squeers; **l do not 
know her equal. That woman, Nickleby, is alu'ays the 
same—always the same bustling, lively, active, saving 
creetur that you see her now.” 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the 
agreeable domestic prospect thus opened to him; but 
Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with his own 
reflections to perceive it. 

" It’s my way to say, when 1 am up in London,” 
continued Squeers, **that to them boys she is a mother. 
But she is more than a mother to them ; ten times more. 
She does things for them boys, Nickleby, that I don’t 
believe half the mothers going would do for their own sons.” 

I should think they would not, sir,” answered Nicholas. 

Now, the fact was, that both Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
viewed the boys in the light of their proper and natural 
enemies ; or, in other words, they held and considered that 
their business and profession was to get as much from 
every boy as could oy possibility be screwed out of him. 
On this point they w^cre both agreed, and behaved in 
unison accordingly. The only difference between them 
was, that Mrs. Squeers wag^ war against the enemy 
openly and fearlessly, and that Squeers covered his 
rascality, even at home, with a spice of his habitual 
deceit; as if he really had a notion of some day or other 
being able to take himself in, and persuade his own mind 
that he was a veiy good fellqw. 

** But come,” said Squeers, interrupting the progress of 
some thoughts to this effect in the mind of his usher, 
** let’s go to the schoolroom; and lend me a hand with 
my school coat, will you ? ” 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian 
shoeting-jacket, which he took down from a peg in the 
passage; and Squeers, arming himself with his cane, 
led the way across the yard, to a door in the rear of 
the house. 

“There,” said the schoolmaster, as they stepped in 
together; “this is our shop, Nickleby.” 
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It was* such a crowded scene, and there were so many 
objects to attract attention, that, at first, Nicholas stared 
about him, really without seeing anything at all. By 
degrees, however, the place resolved itself into a bare 
and dirty room, with a couple of windows, whereof a 
tenth part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped 
up with old copybooks and paper. There were a couple 
of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, and inked, 
and damaged, in every possible way ; two or three forms; 
n detached desk for Squeers ; and another for his assistant. 
The ceiling was supported, like that of a barn, by cross 
beams and rafters ; and the walls were so stained and 
discoloured, tliat it was impossible to tell whether they had 
ever been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils—the young noblemen I How the last 
faint traces of hope, the remotest glimmering of any good 
to be derived from his efforts in this den, faded from the 
mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around 1 Pale 
and haggard faces, lank and bony figures, children with 
the countenances of old men, deformities with irons upon 
their limbs, boys of stunted growth, and others whose long 
meagre legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies, all 
crowded on the view together; there were the bleared eye, 
the hare lip, the crooked foot, and every ugliness or dis¬ 
tortion that told of unnatural aversion conceived by parents 
for their offspring, or of young lives which, from the 
earliest dawn of infancy, had been one horrible endurance 
of cruelty and neglect. There were little faces which 
should have been handsome, darkened with the scowl of 
sullen, dogged suffering; there was childhood with the 
light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its help¬ 
lessness alone remaining; there were vicious-faced boys, 
brooding, with leaden eyes, like malefactors, in a jail; and 
there were young creatures 6'n whom the sins of their 
frail parents had descended, weeping even for the mer¬ 
cenary nurses they had known, and lonesome even in 
their loneliness. 

With every kindly sympathy and affection blasted in its 
birth, with every ^oung and healthy feeling flogged and 
starved down, with every revengeful passion that can 
fester in swollen hearts, eating its evil way to their core 
in silence, what an incipient hell was breeding here 1 

And yet tliis scene, painful as it was, had its grotesque 
features, which, in a less interested observer than Nicholas, 
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have provoked a smile. Mrs. Squeers stood at one 
of the desks, presidinf^ over an immense basin of brimstone 
and treacle, of which delicious compound she administered 
a targe instalment to each boy in succession: using for 
the purpose a common wooden spoon, which might have 
been originally manufactured for some gigantic top, and 
which widened every voung gentleman’s mouth con¬ 
siderably, they being all obliged, under heavy corporal 
penalties, to take in the whole of the bowl at a gasp. In 
another corner, huddled together for companionship, were 
the little boys who had arrived on the preceding night, 
three of them in very large leather breeches, and two in 
old trousers, a something lighter 6t than drawers are 
usually worn ; at no great distance from these was seated 
the juvenile son and heir of Mr. Squeers—a striking like¬ 
ness of his father—kicking, with great vigour, under the 
hands of Smike, who was tilting upon him a pair of new 
hoots that bore a most suspicious resemblance to those 
which the least of the two boys had worn on the journey' 
down—as the little boy himself seemed to think, for he 
was regarding the appiopriation with a look of the most 
rueful amazement. 

Besides these, theie .vos a Jong row of boys w’ailing, 
with countenances of no pleasant anticipation, to be 
treacled ; and another file, who had just escaped from the 
intiiction, making a variety of wry ii'tpuths, indicative of 
anything but satisfaction. The whole were attired in such 
motley, ill-assorted, extraordinary garments, as would 
have been irresistibly tidiculous, b\}t for the foul appear¬ 
ance of dirt, disorder, and disease, with which they were 
associated. 

'* Now,” said Squeers, giving the desk a great rap with 
Ills cane, which made half the little bo}s nearly jump out 
of their boots, “ is that physicking over ? ” 

“Just over,” said Mrs. ^queers, clicking the last boy in 
her hurry, and tapping the crown of his head with the 
wooden spoon to restore him. “Here, you, Smike; talwe 
this away no^v. Look sharp ! ” 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers 
having called up a little boy with a curljr head, and wiped 
her hands upon it, hurried out after him into a species 
of wash-house, where there was a small fiie and a large 
kettle, together with a number of little w'ooden bowls 
which were ranged upon a board. 


D 
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Into these bowls Mrs. Squeers, assisted by the hungry 
servant, poured^ a brown composition, which looked like 
diluted pincushions without the covers, and was called 
porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted 
in each bowl, and when they had eaten the porridge by 
means of the bread, the boys ate the bread itself, and had 
finished their breakfast; whereupon Mr. Squeers said, in 
a solemn voice, ** For what we have received may the 
Lord make us truly thankful 1** — and went away to his 
own. 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bowl of porridge, 
for much the same reason which induces some savages to 
swallow earth—^lest they should be inconveniently hungry 
when there is nothing to eat. Having further "disposed 
of a slice of bread-and-butter, allotted to him in virtue 
of his office, be sat himself down to wait for scliool- 
time. 

He could not but observe how silent and sad the boys 
all seemed to be. There was none of the noise and 
clamour of a schoolroom; none of its boisterous play or 
hearty mirth. The children sat crouching and shivering 
together, and seemed to lack the spirit to move about. 
The only pupil who evinced the slightest tendency towards 
locomotion or playfulness was Master Squeers, and as his 
chief amusement was to tread upon the other boys' toes 
in his new boots, his.flow of spirits was rather disagreeable 
than otherwise. 

Af^er some half-hour's delay, Mr. Squeers appeared, and 
the'boys took their places and their books, of which latter 
commodity the average wsls about one to eight learners. 
A few minutes having elapsed, during which Mr. Squeers 
looked very profound, as if he had a perfect apprehension 
of what was inside all the books, and could say every word 
of their contents by heart if' he only chose to take the 
trouble, that gentleman called up the nrst class. 

Obedient to this summons there ranged themselves in 
front of the schoolmaster's desk half a dozen scarecrows, 
out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a torn and 
hithy book beneath his learned eye. 

''This is the first class in English spelling and 
philosophy, Nickleby," said Squeers, beckoning Nicholas 
to stand beside him. ** We'll get up a Latin one, and 
hand that over to you. Now, then, \s here's the fiist 
boy ? ’* 
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** Please, sir, he’s cleaning the back parlour window,” 
b<iid the temporary head of the pliilosopliical class, 

“So he is, to be sure,” rejoined Squeers. “We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby; the 
regular education sySte-tn. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, 
to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, 
a casement. When the boy knows this out of book, he 
^;oes and does it. It’s just the same principle as the use 
oi the globes. Where’s the second boy ? ” 

“ Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” replied a small 
\oicc. 

“To be sure,” said Squeers, by no means disconcerted. 
“ So he is. B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, 
botllnney, nouh substantive, a knowledge of plants. 
WJicn he has learned that bottiniiey means a knowledge 
of plants, he goes and knows ’em. That’s our system, 
Nickleby ; what do you think of it? ” 

“It’s a very useful one, at any rate,” answered Nicholas 
signihcanlly. 

“1 believe you,” rejoined Squeers^ not remarking the 
emphasis of his usher. “ Third boy, what’s a horse ? ” 

“A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ So it is,” said Squeers. “ Ain't it, Nickleby ? ” 

“ I believe there is no doubt of that, sir,” answered 
Nicholas. • 

“ Of course there isn’t,” said Squeers. “A horse is a 
quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin for beast, as every* 
body that’s gone through the grammar knows, or else 
where’s the use of having grammars at all ? ” 

“ Where, indeed I ” said Nicholas abstractedly. 

“As you’re perfect in that,” resumed Squeers, turning 
to the boy, “go and look after tny hoise, and rub him 
down well, or I’ll rub you down. The rest of the class 
go and draw water up till somebody tells you to leave 
off, for it’s washing day to-morrow, and they vrant the 
coppers filled.” 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their experi¬ 
ments in practical philosophy, and eyed Nicholas with a 
look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he were not 
altogether certain what he might think of him by this time. 

“ That’s the way we do It, Nickleby,” he said, after 
a pause. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders in a manner tliat was 
scarcely perccpilbie, and said he saw it was. 
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“ And a very good way it is, too,” said Squecrs. “ Now, 
just take them fourteen little boys and hear them some 
reading, because, you know, you must begin to be useful, 
and idling about here won’t do.” 

Mr. Squeers said this as if it had suddenly occurred to 
iiini, either that he must not say too much to his assistant, 
or that his assistant did not say enough to him in pniise 
of the establishment. The children were ranged in a 
semiciicle round the new master, and he was soon 
listening to their dull, diawling, hesilat'ng recital of 
those stoiles of engrossing interest which are to l-e found 
in the more antiquated spelling books. 

In this exciting occupation the morning lagged heavily 
on. At one o’clock, the boys having previously had theii 
appetites thoroughly taken away by stir-about and 
potatoes, sat down in the kitchen to some hard salt beef, 
of which Nicholas was graciously permitted to take his 
portion to his own solitary desk, and to cat it there in 
peace. After this, there was another hour of crouching 
in the schoolroom and shivering with cold, and then 
school began again. 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, 
and make a sort of report, alter every half-yearly visit to 
the metropolis, regarding the relations and friends he 
had seen, the ne^’^s he had heaid, the letters he had 
brought down, the bills which had been paid, the 
accounts w'hich had been left unpaid, and so forth. This 
solemn proceeding always took place in the alternoon oi 
the day succeeding his return; perhaps, because the boys 
acquired strength of mind horn the suspense of the 
morning, or possibly because Mr. Squeers himselt ac¬ 
quired greater sternness and inflexibility from certain 
warm poUilions in which hb was wont to indulge after 
his early dinner. 

Be this as it may, the boys were recahed from the 
house window, garden, stable, and cow-yard, and the 
school were assembled in full conclave, w'hen Mr. Squeers, 
with a small bundle of papers in his hand, and Mrs. S., 
following with a pair of canes, entered the room and 
proclaimed silence. 

“ Let any bo^ speak a word without leave,” said 
Mr. Squeers mildly, *' and I’ll take the skin off his 
back. ’ 

This special pruclamation had the desiied efleetj and a 
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deathlike silence immediately prevailed, in the midst of 
which Mr. Squeers went on to say— ^ 

“ Boys, I*ve been to London, and have returned to my 
family and you as strong and well as ever.” 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three 
feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such 
cheers 1 Sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

“ 1 have seen the par-'.nts of some boys,” continued 
Squeers, turning over hi* papers, and they’re so glad 
to hear how their sons are getting on, that there’s no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course is a 
very pleasant thing to reflect upon, for all parties.” 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when 
Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young 
gentlemen, having no particular parents to speak of, were 
wholly uninterested in the thing one way or other, 

** 1 have had disappointments to contend against,” said 
Squeers, lookiiig very grim ; “ Bolder’s father was two 
pound ten short. Where is Bolder? ” 

“ Here he is, please, sir,” rejoined twenty oflicious 
voices. Boys lire very like men to be sure. 

“Come here, Bolder,” said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands, 
stepped from his place to the master’s desk, and raised 
his eyes imploringly to Squeers’s face; his own quite 
white from the rapid beating of his heai^t. 

“Bolder,” said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he 
was considering, as the saying goes, where to have him. 

“ Bolder, if your father lliinks that because-Why, 

what’s this, sir ? ” 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by the 
cuff of his jacket, and surveyed it W'ilh an edifying aspect 
of horror and disgust. 

“What do you call this, * sir?” demanded the school¬ 
master, administering a cut w’ith the cane to expedite 
a reply, 

“ 1 can’t help it, indeed, sir,” rejoined the boy, crying. 
“They will come; it’s the dirty work, 1 think, sir—-at 
least 1 don’t know what it is, sir, but it’s not my fault.” 

“ Bolder,” sail! Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, 
and moistening the palm ot his light hand to get a good 
grip of the cane, “ you’re an incorrigible young scoundrel 
and as the last thra'.hing did you no good, we must see 
what another will do tow^ids beating it out of you.” 
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With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for 
mercy, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned him 
soundly; not leaving off, indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. 

“There,” said Squeers, when he had quite done; “rub 
as hard as you like, you won't rub that off in a hurry. 
Oh ! you won't hold that noise, won’t you ? Put him out, 
Smike.” 

The drudge knew better, from long experience, than to 
hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the victim out by 
a side door, and IVlr. Squeers perched himself again on 
his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied 
another at his side. 

“Now, let us see,” said Squeers. “A letter for Cobbey. 
Stand up, Cobbey.” 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter veiy hard, while 
Squeers made a mental abstract of the same, 

“Oh 1 ” said Squeers : “Cobbey’s grandmother is dea<I, 
and his uncle John has took to drinking, which is all the 
news his sister sends, except eighteenpence, which will 
just pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs. Squeers, 
my dear, will you take the money ?” 

The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a most 
business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the next boy, 
as coolly as possible. 

“ Graymarsh,” said Squeers, “ he's the next Stand up, 
Graymarsh.” 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked over 
the letter as before. 

“ Grajmiarsh’s maternal aunt,” said Squeers, when he 
had possessed himself of the contents, “is very glad to hear 
he’s so well and happy, and sends her respectful compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she must be an angel. She 
likewise thinks Mr. Squeers isMoo good for this world ; but 
hopes he may long be spared to carry on the business. Would 
have sent the two pairs of stockings as desired, but is short 
of money, so forwards a tract instead, and hopes Gray- 
marsh will put his trust in Providence. Hopes, above all, 
tliat he will study in eveiylhing to please Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers, and look upon them as his only friends ; and that 
he will love Master Squeers; and not object to sleeping 
five in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah ! ” said 
Squeers, folding it up, “a delighU'ul letter. Very affecting 
Indeed.” 
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It was afTecting' in one sense, for Graymarsh’s maternal 
aunt was strongly supposed, by her more intimate friends, 
to be no other than his maternal parent; Squecrs, however, 
without alluding to this part of the story (which w'ould 
have sounded immoral before boys), proceeded with the 
business calling out “ Mobbs,” whereupon anotlier boy 
rose, and uraymarsh resumed his seat. 

** Mobbs’s mother-in-law,” said Squeers, “took to her 
bed on hearing that he wouldn't eat fat, and has been very 
ill ever since. She wishes to know, by an early post, where 
he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vitiles ; and with 
what feelings he could turn up his nose at the cow’s liver 
broth, after his good master had asked a blessing on it. 
This was told her in the London newspapers—not by Mr. 
Squeers, for he’s too kind and good to set anybody against 
nn\body—and it has vexed her so much, Mobbs can’t think. 
She is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful and 
horrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog him into a happier 
state of mind; with which view she has also stopped his 
halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a double- 
bladed knife with a corkscrew in it to the missionaries, 
which she had bought on purpose for him.” 

“A sulk^ state of feeling,” said Squeers, after a terrible 
pause, during which he had moistened the palm of his 
right hand again, “w'on’t do. Cheerfulness and content- 
mem must be kept up. Mobbs, come to me 1” 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his eyes 
in nniicipalion of good cause for doing so^ and he soon 
afterwaids retired by the side door, with as good cause 
as a boy need have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous 
collection of letters, some inclosing money, wliich Mrs. 
Squeers “ took care of; ” *and others referring to small 
articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of which the 
same lady stated to be too large, or too small, and 
calculated for nobody but young Squeers, who would 
appear, indeed, to have had most accommodating limbs, 
since everything that came into the school fitted him to 
a nicety. His head, in particular, must have been 
singularly elastic, for hats and caps of all dimensions 
were alike to him. 

This business despatched, a few slovenly lessons were 
performed, and Squeers retired to his fireside, leaving 
Nicholas to take care of the boys in the schoolroom. 
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which was very cold, and where a meal of bread a.nd 
cheese was served out shortly after dark. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room which 
was nearest to the master’s desk, and bv it Nicholas sat 
down, so depressed and self-degraded by the consciousness 
of his position, that if death could have come upon him 
at that time he would have been almost happy to meet 
it. Tlie cruelty of which he had been an unviilling witness 
—^the coarse and ruffianly behaviour of Squeers, even in 
his best moods, the filthy place, the sights and sounds 
about him—all contributed to this state of feeling; but 
when he recollected that, being there as an assistant, 
he actually seemed—no matter what unh<ippy train of cir¬ 
cumstances had brought him to that pass—to be the aider 
and abettor of a system wliich filled him with honest 
disgust and indignation, he loathed himself, and felt, tor 
the moment, as though the mere consciousness of his 

E resent situation must, through aU time to come, prevent 
is raising his head again. 

But, for the present, his resolve was taken, and the 
resolution he had formed on the preceding night re¬ 
mained undisturbed. He had written to his mother and 
sister, announcing the safe conclusion of his journey, and 
saying as little about Dotheboys Hall, and saying that 
little as cheerfully,* as he possibly could. He hoped that 
by remaining wnere he was he might do some good, 
even there; at all events, others depended too much on 
his uncle’s favour to admit of his awakening his wrath 
just then. 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any selfish 
considerations arising out of his q^n position. This was 
the probable destination of his sister Kate. His uncle 
had deceived him, and might' he not consign her to some 
miserable place where her youth and beauty would prove 
A far greater curse than ugliness and decrepitude? To 
a caged man, bound hand and foot, this was a terrible 
idea—but no, he thought, his mother was by; there was 
the portrait-painter, too—simple enough, but still living 
in the world, and of it. He was willing to believe that 
Ralph Nickleby had conceived a personal dislike to himself, 
Having pretty good reason, by this time, to reciprocate 
it, he had no great difficulty in arriving at this conclusion, 
and tried to persuade himself that the feeling extended 
no further than between them. 
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As he was absorbed in these meditations, he all at once 
encountered the upturned face of Smike, who was on 
his knees before the stove, picking a few stray cinders 
from the hearth and planting them on the fire. He had 
paused to steal a look at Nicholas, and when he saw 
that he was observed, shrank back, as if expecting a 
blow. 

“You need not fear me,” said Nicholas kindly. “Aie 
vou cold ? ” 

“N-n-o.” 

“You arc shivering.” 

“I am not cold,” replied Smike quickly. “I’m used 
to it.” 

There was such an obvious fear of giving ofience in his 
manner, and he was such a timid, broken-spirited creature, 
that Nicliolas could not help exclaiming, “ Poor fellow !” 

If lie had struck the drudge, he would have slunk away 
without a word. But now he burst into tears. 

“Oil dear, oh dear ! ” he cried, covering his face with his 
cracked and horny hands. “ My heart will break. It will, 
it will ! ” 

“Hush!” said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder. “ Be a man ; you are nearly one by years, God 
help you.” 

“ By years !” ciied Smike. “Oh dear, dear, how many 
of them! How many of them since J was a little child, 
younger than any that are liore now ! Where are they 
all I ” 

“Whom do you speak of?” inquired Nicholas, wishing 
to rouse the poor half-witted creature to reason. “TeS 
me.” 

“My friends,” he replied, “myself—my — oh ! T;ihat 
suffpi ings mine have been 1 ” 

“There is always hope,*' said Nicholas; he knew not 
what to say. 

“No,” rejoined the other, “no; none for me. Do you 
remember the boy that died liere ? ” 

“I vfSLS not here, you know,” said Nicholas gently; “but 
what of him?” 

“Why,” replied the youth, drawing closer to his ques- 
tioneris side, “ I was witli him at night, and when it was 
all silen** be cried no more for friends he wished to come 
and sit with him, but began to see faces round his bed that 
came from home ; lie said tJiey smiled, and talked to him ; 
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and he died at last lifting his head to kiss them. Do you 
hear ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“What faces will smile on me when I die?” cried his 
companion, shivering. “ Wlio will talk to me in these long 
nights? They cannot come from home; they would 
frighten me if they did, for I don’t know what it is, and 
shouldn’t know them. Pain and fear, pain and fear for 
me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope! ” 

The bell rang to bed; and the boy, subsiding at the sound 
into his usual listless state, crept away as if anxious to 
avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart that Nicholas 
soon afterwards—no, not retired ; there was no retirement 
there—followed—to his dirty and crowded dormitory. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF MISS SQUEERS, MRS. SQUF.ERS, MASTER SQUBERS, AND 
MR. SQUEERS ; AND VARIOUS MATTERS AND PERSONS 
CONNECTED NO LESS WITH THE SQUEERSES THAN 
WITH NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

When Mr. Squeers left the schoolroom for the night, he 
betook himself, as has been before remarked, to his own 
fireside, which was. situated—not in the room in which 
Nicholas had supped on the night of his arrival, but in a 
smaller apartment in the rear of the premises, where his 
lady wife, his amiable son, and accomplished daughter, 
were in the full enjoyment of each other’s society : Mrs. 
Squeers being engaged in the matronly pursuit of stocking- 
darning, and the young lady and gentleman being occupied 
in the adjustment of some youthful differences, by means of 
a pugilistic contest across the fable, which, on the approach 
of their honoured parent, subsided into a noiseless exchange 
of kicks beneath it. 

And, in this place, it may be as well to apprise the reader, 
that Miss Fanny Squeers was in her three-and-twentieih 
year. If there be any one grace or loveliness inseparable 
from that particular period of life. Miss Squeers may be 
presumed to have been possessed of it, as there is no reason 
to suppose that she was a solitary exception to a universal 
rule. She was not tall like her mother, but short like her 
father; from the foimer she inherited a voice of harsh 
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quality, and from the latter a remarkable expression of the 
right eye, something akin to having none at all. 

Miss Squeers had been spending a few days with a neigh¬ 
bouring friend, and had only just returned to the parental 
roof. To this circumstance may be referred her having 
lieard nothing of Nicholas* until Mr. Squeers himself now 
made him the subject of conversation. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Squeers, drawing up his chair, 
** what do you think of him by this time ? ” 

“Think of who?” inquited Mrs. Squeers; who (as she 
often remarked) was no grammarian, thank God. 

“Of the young man—the new teacher—who else could I 
mean ? ” 

“ Oh! that Knuckleboy,” said Mrs. Squeers impa¬ 
tiently. “ 1 hate him.” 

“What do you hate him for, my dear?” asked 
Squeers. 

“What’s that to you?” retorted Mrs. Squeers. “If I 
hate him, that’s enough, ain’t it.” 

“ Quite enough for him, my dear, and a great deal too 
much, I dare say, if he knew it,” replied Squeers in a pacific 
lone. “ I only asked from curiosity, my dear.” 

“Well, then, if you want to know,” rejoined Mrs. 
Squeers, “I’ll tell you. Because he’s a proud, haughty, 
consequential, turned-up-nosed peacock*” 

Mrs. Squeers, when excited, was accustomed to use strong 
language, and moreover to make use of a plurality of 
epithets, some of which were of a figurative kind, as the 
word peacock, and furthermore the allusion to Nicholas’s 
nose, which was not intended to be taken in its literal 
sense, but rather to bear a latitude of construction accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the hearers. Neither were they meant 
to bear reference to each othir, so much as to the object on 
whom they were bestowed, as will be seen in the present 
case : a peacock with a turned-up nose being a novelty in 
ornithology, and a thing not commonly seen. 

“ Hem 1 said Squeers, as if in mild deprecation of this 
outbreak. “ He is cheap, my dear; the young man is very 
cheap.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

“ Five pound a year,” said Squeers. 

“ What of that; it’s dear if you don’t want him, isn’t it ? ” 
replied his wTe. 

“But we do want him,” urged Squeers, 
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I don’t see that you want him any more than tlie dead,” 
said Mrs. Squeers. “ Don’t tell me. You can put on 
the cards and in the advertisements, ’Education by Mr. 
Wackford Squeers and •able assistants,’ without having^ 
any assistants, can’t you ? Isn’t it done every day by all 
the masters about ? I’ve no patience with you.” 

“Haven’t you!” said Squeers sternly. “Now I’ll tell 
you what, Mrs. Squeers. In this matter of having^ a 
teacher. I’ll take my own way, if you please, A slave- 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, to 
see that his blacks don’t run away, or gfet up a rebellion ; 
and I’ll have a man under me to do the same with our 
blacks, till such time as little Wackford is able to take 
charg^e of the school.” 

“ Am I to take care of the school when I grow up a man, 
father?” said Wackford, junior, suspending, in the excess 
of his delight, a vicious kick which he w'as administering 
to his sister. 

“You are, my son,” replied Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental 
voice. 

“Oh, my eye, won’t I give it to the boys I” exclaimed 
the interesting child, grasping his lather’s cane. “Oh, 
father, won’t 1 make ’em squeak again ! ” 

It was a proud moment in Mr. Squeers’s life when he 
witnessed that bur^t of enthusiasm in his young child’s 
mind, and saw in it the foreshadowing of his future 
eminence. He pressed a pennv into his hand, and gave 
vent to his feelings (as did hfs exemplary wife also), in 
a shout of approving laughter. The infantine appeal to 
their common sympathies at once restored cheerfulness to 
the conversation, and harmony to the company. 

“He’s a nasty, stuck-up monkey, that’s what I consider 
him,” said Mrs. Squeers, revefting to Nicholas. 

“Supposing he is,” said Squeers, “he is as well stuck 
up in our schoolroom as anywhere else, isn’t he?— 
especially as he don’t like it.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Squeers, “there’s something in 
that. I hope it’ll bring his pride dow'n, and it shall be no 
fault of mine if it don’t.” 

Now, a proud usher in a Yoikshire school was such a 
very extraordinarj’and unaccountable thing to hear of—any 
usher at all being a novelty; but a proud one, a being of 
tvnose existence the wildest imagination could never have 
dreamed—that Miss Squeers, who seldom troubled herself 
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wilh scholastic matters, inquired with much curiosity who 
this Knuckleboy was, that gave himself such airs. 

Nickleby,” said Squeers, spelling the name according 
to some eccentric system which prevailed in his own 
mind; “ your mother always calls things and people by 
their wrong names.” 

“No matter for that,” said Mrs. Squeers ; “I *;ce them 
with right eyes, and that’s quite enough for me, 1 watched 
him when you were laying on to little Bolder this after¬ 
noon. He looked as black as thunder all the while, and 
one time started up as if he had more than got it in his 
mind to make a rush at >ou. / saw him, though he 
thought I didn’t.” 

“ Never mind that, father,” said Miss Squeers, as the 
head of the family was about to reply. “ Who is the 
man ? ” 

“Why, your father has got some nonsense in his head 
that he’s the son of a poor gentleman that died the other 
day,” said Mrs. Squeers. 

“ T he son of a gentleman ! ” 

“ Yes ; but 1 don’t believe a word of it. If he’s a gentle¬ 
man’s son at all, he’s a fondling, that’s ray opinion.” 

Mrs. Squters intended to say “foundling,” but, as she 
frequently remarked, when she made any such mistake, it 
w’ould be all the .same a hundred years hence; wdth which 
axiom of philosophy, indeed, she was in the constant habit 
of consoling the boyi» when they labout^d under more than 
ordinary ill-usage. 

“He’s nothing of tlie kind,” said Squeers, in answer to 
the above remark, “ for his father w'as married to his 
mother, years before he was born, and she is alive now. 
If he was, it would be no business of ours, for we make a 
very good friend by having him here; and if he likes to 
learn ilie boys anything besides minding them, I have no 
objection, I am sure,” 

“ I say again I hate him worse than poison,” said Mrs. 
Squeers vehemently. 

“If you dislike him, my dear,” returned Squeers, “! 
don’t know anybody who can show dislike belter than 
you, and of course there’s no occasion, with him, to take the 
trouble to hide it.” 

“ 1 doii’t intend to, I assure you,” interposed Mrs. S. 

“ Thai’s right,” said Squeers ; “and if he has a touch of 
pride about him, as I think he has, I don’t believe there’s 
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a woman in all England that can bring anybody’s spirit 
down as quick as you can, my love.” 

Mrs. Squeers chuckled vastly on the receipt of these 
flattering compliments, and said she hoped she had tamed 
a high spirit or two in her day. It is but due to her 
character to say, that in conjunction with her estimable 
husband, she had broken many and many a one. 

Miss Fanny Squeers carefully treasured up this, and 
much more conversation on the same subject, until she 
retired for the night, when she questioned the hungry 
servant minutely regarding the outward appearance and 
demeanour of Nicholas ; to which queries the girl returned 
such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so many laudatory 
remarks touching his beautiful dark eyes, and his sweet 
smile, and his straight legs — upon which last named 
articles she laid particular stress ; the general run of legs at 
Dotheboys Hall being crooked—that Miss Squeers was not 
long in arriving at the conclusion tliat the new usher must 
be a very remarkable person, or, as she herself significantly 
phrased it, “ something quite out of the common.” And 
so Miss Squeers made up her mind that she would 
take a personal observation of Nicholas the very next 
day. 

in pursuance of this design, the young lady watched the 
opportunity of her mother being engaged, and her father 
absent, and went accidentally into the schoolroom to get 
a pen mended, wher6, seeing nobody but Nicholas presiding 
over the boys, she blushed very deeply, and exhibited great 
confusion. 

“ I beg your pardon,” faltered Miss Squeers ; “ I thought 

my father was—or might be- Dear me, how very 

awkward 1 ” 

“ Mr. Squeers is out,” said Nicholas, by no means over¬ 
come by the apparition, unexpected thougfi it was. 

**Dq you know will he be long, sir?” asked Miss 
Squeers, with bashful hesitation. 

“He said about an Jiour,” replied Nicholas—politely of 
course, but without any indication of being stricken to the 
heart by Miss Squeers^s charms. 

“ 1 never knew anything happen so cross,” exclaimed the 
young lady. “Thank you ! 1 am very sorry I intruded, 1 
am sure. If 1 hadn’t thought my father was here, I 

wouldn’t upon any account have- It is very provoking 

—must look so very strange,” murmured Miss Squeers 
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blushing once more, and glancing, from the pen in her 
hand, to Nicholas at his desk, and back again. 

“If that is ail you want,*’ said Nicholas, pointing to 
the pen, and smiling, in spite of himself, at the affected 
embarrassment of the schoolmaster’s daughter, “perhaps 
I can supply his place.” 

Miss Squeers glanced at the door, as if dubious of the 
propriety of advancing any nearer to an utter stranger; 
then round the schoolroom, as tliough in some measure 
reassured by the presence of forty boys ; and finally sidled 
up to Nicholas, and delivered the pen into his hand, with a 
most winning mixture of reserve and condescension. 

“Shall it be a hard or a soft nib?” inquired Nicholas, 
snilJing to prevent himself from laughing outright. 

“ He kas a beautiful smile,” thought Miss Squeers. 

“ Which did you say?” asked Nicholas. 

“Dear me, I was thinking of something else for the 
moment, I declare,” replied Miss Squeers.—“ Oh, as soft as 
possible, if you please.” With which w^ords, Miss Squeers 
sighed ; it might be to give Nicholas to understand that her 
heart w'as soft, and that the pen was wanted to match. 

Upon these instructions Nicholas made the pen; when 
he gave it to Miss Squeers, Miss Squeers dropped it; 
and when he stooped to pick it up, Miss Squeers stooped 
also, and they knocked their heads together; whereat five- 
aiid-twcnty little boys laughed aloud, being positively for 
the first and only time that half-year. 

“ Very awkward of me,” said Nicholas, opening the 
door for the young lady’s retreat. 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied Miss Squeers; “ it was my 
fault. It was all my foolish—a—a—good-morning 1 ” 

“Good-bye,” said Nicholas. “The next I make for 
you 1 hope will be made Id^s clumsily. Take care I You 
are biting the nib off now^” 

“Really,” said Miss Squeers; “so embarrassing lliat 

1 scarcely know what 1 - Very sorry to give you so 

much trouble.” 

“Not the least trouble in the world,” replied Nicholas, 
closing the schoolroom door. 

“I never saw such legs in the whole course of my 
life ! ” said Miss Squeers, as she w^alked away. 

In fact. Miss Squeers was in love with Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young lady 
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had conceived a passion for Nicholas, it may be necessary 
to state that the friend from whom she had so recently 
returned was a miller’s daughter of only eighteen, who 
had contracted herself unto the son of a small com>factor, 
resident in the nearest market town. Miss Squeers and 
the miller’s daughter, being fast friends, had covenanted 
together some two years &fore, according to a custom 
prevalent among young ladies, that whoever was first 
engaged to be married should straightway confide the 
mighty secret to the bosom of the other, before com¬ 
municating it to any living soul, and bespeak her as 
bride’s-maid without loss of time; in fulfilment of which 
pledge the miller’s daughter, when her engagement was 
lormed, came out express, at eleven o’clock at night, as 
the corn-factor’s son made an offer of his hand and heart 
at twenty-five minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the 
kitchen, and rushed into Miss Squeers’s bedroom with the 
gratifying intelligence. Now, Miss Squeers being five years 
older, and out of her teens (which is also a great matter), 
had since been more than commonly anxious to return 
the compliment, and possess her friend with a similar 
secret; but either in consequence of finding it hard to 
please herself, or harder still to please anybody else, had 
never had an opportunity so to do, inasmuch as she had 
no such secret to disclose. The little interview with 
Nicholas had no soo*ner passed, as above described, how¬ 
ever, than Miss Squeers, putting on her bonnet, made her 
way, with great precipitation, to her friend’s house, and 
upon a solemn renewal of divers old vows of secrecy, 
levealed how that she was — not exactly engaged, but 
going to be—to a gentleman’s son (none of your corn- 
factors, but a gentleman’s son of high descent) who had 
come down as teacher to Dotheboys Hall, under most 
mysterious and remarkable circumstances — indeed, as 
Miss Squeers more than once hinted, she had good reason 
to believe, induced, by the fame of her many charms, to 
seek her out, and woo and win her. 

“Isn’t it an extraordinary thing?” said Miss Squeers, 
emphasising the adjective strongly. 

“Most exu-aordmary,” replied the friend. “But what 
has he said to you ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me what ho said, my deai,” rejoined Miss 
Squeers. “ If you had only seen his looks and smiles! 
1 never was so overcome in all mv life*” 
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"Did he look In this way?’* inquired Lhe miller’s 
ckugfhter, counlerfetting, as nearly as she could> a 
f<i\rourite leer of the corn-l^actor. 

‘Very like that—only more genteel,” replied Miss 
Sq jeers. 

“Ah,” said the friend, “then he means something, 
depend on it.” 

Miss Squeers, having slight misgivings on the subject, 
was by no means ill-pleased to be confirmed by a competent 
authority; and discovering, on further conversation and 
comparison of notes, a great many points of resemblance 
between the behaviour of Nicholas and that of the corn- 
factor, grew so exceedingly confidential, that she intrusted 
her friend with a vast number of things Nicholas had not 
said, which were all so very complimentary as to be quite 
conclusive. Then she dilated on the fearful hardship of 
having a father and mother strenuously opposed to her 
intended husband; on which unhappy circumstance she 
dwelt at great length ; for the friend’s father and mother 
were quite agreeable to her being married, and the whole 
Louitship was in consequence as flat and commonplace 
an aftdlr it was possible to imagine. 

“ How 1 should like to see iiim ! ” exclaimed the friend. 

“So you shall, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers. “I 
should consider myself one of the most ungrateful 
creatures alive, if 1 denied you. 1 iliink mother's going 
away for two days to fetch some boys; and when she 
do^^s. I’ll ask you and John up to lea, and have him to 
meet you.” 

This was a charming idea, and having fully discussed 
it, the friends parted. 

U so fell out that Mrs. Squeers's journey to some distance, 
to fetch three new boys, and dun the relations of two old 
ones for the balance of a small account, was fixed that 
very afternoon for the next day but one; and on the next 
day but one Mrs. Squeers got up outside the coiich, as it 
stopped to change at Greta Bridge, taking with her a 
small bundle containing something in a bottle, and some 
sandwiches, and carrying besides a large white topcoat 
to w'car in the night-time; with which baggage she vi'ent 
her way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it was 
Squeers's custom to drive over to the market town eveiy 
evening, on pretence of urgent business, and spot tin 
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ten or eleven o'clock at a tavern he much affected. As 
the party was not in his way, therefore, but rather afforded 
a means of compromise with Miss Squeers, he reacSIy 
yielded his full assent thereunto, and willingly com* 
iiiunicated to Nicholas that he was expected to take his 
tea in the parlour that evening at five o'clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter as 
the time approached, and to be sure she was dressed out 
to the best advantage: with her hair—it had more than 
a tinge of red, and she wore it in a crop—curled in five 
distinct rows, up to the very top of her head, and aitwanged 
dexterously over tlie doubtful eye; to say nothing of the 
blue sash which floated down her back, or the worked 
apron, or the long gloves, or the green gauze scarf, worn 
over one shoulder and under the other, or any of the 
numerous devices which were to be as so many arrows 
to the heart of Nicholas. She had scarcely completed 
these arrangements to her entire satisfaction, when the 
friend arrived with a whity-brown parcel—flat and three- 
cornered— containing sundry small adornments which 
were to be put on upstairs, and which the friend put 
on, talking incessantly. When Miss Squeers had “done” 
the friend's hair, the friend “did” Miss Squeers's hair, 
throwing in some striking improvements in the way of 
ringlets down the neck; and then, when they were botli 
touched up to thf>iir* entire satisfaction, they went down¬ 
stairs in full state, with the long gloves on, all ready for 
company. 

“ Where's John, Tilda ? ” said Miss Squeers. 

“ Only gone home .to clean himself,” replied the friend. 
“ He will be here by the time the tea's drawn.” 

“ 1 do so palpitate,” observed Miss Squeers. 

“ Ah ! I know what it is,” replied the friend. 

“ 1 have not been used to it, you know, Tilda,” said 
Miss Squeers, applying her hand to the left side of her 
sash. 

“You'll soon get the better of it, dear,” rejoined the 
friend. WJiile they were talking thus, the hungry servant 
brought in the tea-things, and soon afterw'ards somebody 
tapped at the room door. 

“ There he is ! ” cried Miss Squeers. “ Oh, Tilda ! ” 

“ Hush 1 ** said Tilda. “ Hem I Say, come in.” 

“ Come in,” cried Miss Squeers faintly. And in walked 
Nicholas. 
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** Good-evening,** said that young gentleman, all un¬ 
conscious of his conquest. ** 1 understood from Mr. 
Squeers that——** 

**Oh, yes; it*s all right,** interposed Miss Squeers. 
** Father don’t tea with U3, but you won’t mind that, 1 
dare say.” (This was said archly.) 

Nicholas opened his eyes at this, but he turned the 
matter off very coolly —not caring, particularly, about 
anything just then—and went through the ceremony of 
introduction to the miller’s daughter, with so much grace, 
that that young lady was lost in admiration. 

“We are only waiting for one more gentleman,” said 
Miss Squeers, taking off the tea-pot lid, and looking in to 
see how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether 
they w’^ere waiting for one gentleman or twenty, so he 
received the intelligence wnth perfect unconcern; and, 
being out of spirits, and not seeing any especial reason 
why he should make himself agreeable, looked out of 
the window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck would have it, Miss Squeers’s friend was of a 
pla3rful turn, and hearing Nicholas sigh, she took it into 
her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of spirits. 

“ But if it’s caused by my being here,” said the young 
lady, “don’t mind me a bit, for I’m quite as bad. You 
may go on, just as you would if j'ou were alone.” 

“Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, colouring up to the top 
row of curls, “I am ashamed of you;’’and here the two 
Iriends burst into a variety of giggles, and glanced, from 
lime to time, over the tops of their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
at Nicholas, who, from a state of unmixed astonishment, 
gradually fell into one of irrepressible laughter—occasioned, 
partly by the bare notion of his being in love with Miss 
Squeers, and partly by the preposterous appearance and 
behaviour of the two girls; the two causes of merriment, 
taken together, struck him as being so keenly ridiculous, 
that, despite his miserable condition, he laughed till he 
was thoroughly exhausted. 

“Well,” thought Nicholas, “as 1 am here, and seem 
expected, for some reason or other, to be amiable, it’s of 
no use looking like a goose. I may as well accommodate 
myself to the company.” 

We blush to tell it; but his youthful spirits and vivacity 
getting for a time the better of his sad thoughts, he no 
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sooner formed this resolution than he sahitcd Miss Squiers 
and the friend with g^rcat g^allantry, and drawing a chair 
to the tea-table, began to make himself more at home 
than in ajl probability an usher has ever done in his 
employer’s house since ushers were drst invented. 

The ladies were in the full delight of this altered be¬ 
haviour on the part of Mr. Nickleby, when the expected 
swain arrived, with his hair very damp from recent wnsh- 
ing, and a clean shirt, whereof the collar might have 
belonged to some giant ancestor, forming, together vvitn 
a while waistcoat of similar dimensions, the chief ornament 
of his person. 

“Well, John,” said Miss Matilda Price (which, by the 
bye, was the name of the miller’s daughter). 

“Weel,” said John, with a grin that even the collar 
could not conceal. 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” inJerposed Miss Squeers, hastening 
to do the honours, “ Mr, Nickloby—Mt John Browdic.” 

“Servant, sir,” said Jolin, who was something over six 
feet high, with a lace and body rather above the due 
proportion than below it. 

Yours to command, sir,” replied Nicholas, making 
fearful ravages on the bread-and-butter. 

Mr. Browdie was not a gentleman of great conver¬ 
sational powers, so he grinned twice more, and having 
now bestowed his customary mark of recognition on 
every person in company, grinned at nothing particular 
and helped himself to food. 

“Old wooman awa*, bean’t she?” said Mr. Btowdie, 
with his month full. 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

Mr. Browdie gave a grin of special width, if lie 
thought that really was something to laugh at, and went 
to work at the bread-and-bulter with increased vigour. 
It was quite a sight to behold how he and Nicholas 
emptied the plate between them. 

“Ye wean’t get bread-and-butlher ev’iy neight, 1 
expect, muii,” said Mr. Browdie, after he had sal staring 
at Nicholas a long time over the empty plate. 

Nicholas bit his lip and coloured, but alTocted not to 
hear the remark. 

“ Ecod,” said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, 
“they doan’t put too much intiv ’em. Ye’ll be nowt but 
skeen and boans if you stop here long eneaf. Ho 1 ho 1 ho I *' 
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“You are facetious, sir,” said Nicholas scorufully. 

“ Na; 1 dean*t know,” replied Mr. Browdie, “ but 
t’oolher teacher, *cod, he wur a lean *un, he wur.” The 
recollection of the last teacher’s leanness seemed to afford 
Mr. Brownie the most exquisite dclig^ht, for he laughed 
until he found it necessary to apply his coat cuffs to his 
eyes. 

“ I dor.H know whetljcr your perceptions are quite keen 
enough, Mr. Brow'dic, to enable you to understand that 
your remarks are offensive,” said Nicholas, in a towering 
passion, “ but if they are, have the goodness to-” 

“If you say another word, John,” shrieked Miss Price, 
stopping her admirer’s mouth as he was about to interrupt, 
“only half a word, I’ll never forgive you or speak to you 
again.” 

“ Weel, my lass, I dcan’i care about ’un,” said the corn- 
factor, bestowing a hearty kiss on Miss Matilda; “let 
*un gang on, let ’un gang on.” 

It now became Mi^jS Squeers’s turn to intercede with 
Niciiolas, which she did with many symptoms of alarm 
and liorror" the effect of the double intercession w^as that 
he and John Browdie shook hands acioss the table with 
much gravity; and such was the imposing nature of the 
ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was overcome and shed 
teai*''. 

“What’s the mailer, Fanny?” said Miss Price. 

“ Nothing, Tilda,” replied .Sliss Squeers, sobbing. 

“Tliere never wms anv danger,” said Miss Price ; “ was 
Ihrie. Mr. Nlcklcby?” 

“ None at all,” replied Nicholas, “ Absurd.” 

“That’s right,” w'hlspered Miss Price; “say something 
kind to her, and she’ll soon come round. Here ! Shall 
John and I go into the * little kitchen and come back 
prestMitly ? ” 

“Not on any account,” rejoined Nicholas, quite alanned 
at the projiosition. “What on earth should you do that 
for ? ” 

“ Well,” said Miss Price, beckoning him aside, and 
speaking with some degree oi contempt, “you are a one 
to keep company,” 

“ Wh it do you mean ? ” said Nicholas ; “ I am not 
one to keep company at all—here at all events. 1 can't 
make this out.” 

“No, nor I neither,” rejoined Miss Price; “but m^n 
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are always fickle, and always were, and always will be; 
tl)at I can make out, very easily.” 

“Fickle!” cried Nicnolas; “what do you suppose? 
You don't mean to say that you think-” 

“Oh, no, I think noihinj^ at all,” retorted Miss Price 
pettishly. “ Look at her, dressed so beautiful and lookint^ 
so well—really almost handsome. 1 am ashamed at 
you.” 

“ My dear girl, what have I got to do with her 
dressing beautifully or looking well? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“ Come, don*t call me a dear girl,” said Miss Price— 
smiling a little though, for she w'as pretty, and a 
coquette, too, in her small way, and Nicholas was good- 
looking, and she supposed him the property of somebody 
else, which were all reasons why she should be gratified 
to think she had made an impression on him, “ or Fanny 
W'ill be saying it’s my fault. Come; we’re going to have 
a game at cards.” Pronouncing these last words aloud, 
she tripped away and rejoined the big Yorkshireman. 

This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who had 
no other distinct impression on his mind at the moment 
than that Miss Squeers was an ordinary looking girl, 
and her friend Miss Price a pretty one; but he had not 
time to enlighten himself by t-efiection, for the hearth 
being by this time s^vept up, and the candle snuffed, they 
sat down to play speculation. 

“There aie only four of us, Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, 
looking silly at Nicholas ; “ so we had better go partners, 
two against two.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Nickleby?” inquired Miss 
Price. 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” replied Nicholas. And 
so saying, quite unconscious Of his heinous offence, he 
amalgamated into one common heap those portions of a 
Dotheboys Hall card of terms which represented his own 
counters, and those allotted to Miss Px'ice, respectively. 

“Mr. Brow'die,” said Miss Squeers hysterically, “shall 
we make a bank against them ? ” 

The Yorkshireman assented — apparently quite over¬ 
whelmed by the new usher’s impudence—and Miss Squeers 
darted a spiteful look at her friend, and giggled con¬ 
vulsively. 

The deal fell to Nicholas, and the hand prospered. 

“ We inleml to win everything,” said he. 
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**Tilda has won something she didn’t expect, I think; 
haven’t you, dear?” said Miss Squeers maliciously. 

“ Only a dozen and eight, love,” replied Miss Price, 
afTecting to take the question in a literal sense. 

“ How dull you are to-night! ” sneered Miss Squeers. 

“No, indeed,” replied Miss Price, “I am in excellent 
spirits. 1 was thinking seemed out of sorts.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and trembling 
with very jealousy ; “ oh, no ! ” 

“That’s well,” remarked Miss Price. “Your hair’s 
coming out of curl, dear.” 

“Never mind me,” tittered Miss Squeers; “you had 
better attend to your partner.” 

“Thank you for reminding her,” said Nicholas. “So 
she had.” 

The Yorkshireman flattened his nose, once or twice, 
with his clenched fist, as if to keep his hand in till he 
lijid an opportunity of exercising it upon the features of 
some other gentleman; and Miss Squeers tossed her head 
with such indignation, that the gust of wind raised by the 
multitudinous curls in motion nearly blew the candle out. 

“ 1 never had such luck, really,” exclaimed coquettish 
Miss Price, after another hand or two. “ It’s all along 
of }ou, Mr. Nickleby, I think. 1 should like to have you 
for a partner always,” 

“ I wish you had.” > 

“You’ll have a bad wife, though, if you always win at 
cards,” said Miss Price. 

“Not if 5'our w'ish is gratified,” replied Nicholas. “ I 
am sure I shall have a good one in that case.” 

To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head, and the corn- 
factor flattened his nose, while this conversation was 
carrying on 1 It would have been worth a small annuity 
to have beiield that; let l^lone Miss Price’s evident joy 
at making them jealous, and Nicholas Nickleby’s happy 
unconsciousness of making anybody uncomfortable. 

“ We have ail the talking to ourselves, it seems,” said 
Nicholas, looking good-humouredly round the table as 
bo took up the cards for a fresh deal. 

“ You do it so well,” littered Miss .Squeers, “ that it 
would be a pity to interrupt; wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie? 
He ! he I he I ” 

“ Nay,” said Nicholas, “ we do it in default of having 
anybody else to talk to.” 
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** We’ll talk to you, you know, if j'ou’ll say anything,” 
said Miss Price. 

“Thank you, Tilda dear,” retorted Miss Squeers 
majestically. 

“Or you can talk to each other if you don’t choose to 
talk to us,” said Miss Price, rallying her dear friend. 
“John, why don’t you say something?” 

“ Say summat ? *’ repeated the Yorkshireman. 

“Ay, and not sit there so silent and glum,” 

“Weel, then,” said the YorUshireman, striking the 
tabic heavily with his fist, “ what I say’s this: dang my 
boans and boddy, if I stan’ this ony longer. Do y^* gang 
whoam wi’ me; and do yon lo'ght an’ toight young 
whipster look sharp out for a brokken head next time 
he cums under my bond.” 

“Mercy on us, what’s all this?” cried Miss Piic*, in 
affected astonishment. 

“Cum whoam, tell’e, cum whoam,” replied the Ycrl:- 
shireman sternly. And as he delivered the rpply, Miss 
Squeers burst into a shower of tears ; aiising in part from 
desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent desire to 
lacerate somebody’s countenance w'ith her fair finger-nails. 

This state of things had been brought about by divers 
means and workings. Miss Squeers had brought it about 
by aspiring to the high state and condition of being 
matrimonially engaged, without good grounds for so 
doing; Miss Price had brought it about by indulging in 
three motives of action ; fiist, a desire to punish her friend 
for laying claim to a rivalship in dignity, having no good 
title ; secondly, the gratification of her own vanity, in 
receiving the compliments of a smart young man ; and 
thirdly, a wish to convince the corn-factor of the great 
danger he ran in deferring the celebration of their expected 
nuptials; while Nicholas had* brought it about by hall 
an hour’s gaiety and thoughtlessness, and a vi ry sincere 
desire to avoid the imputation of inclining at all to Miss 
Squeers. So that tiie means employed and the end 
produced w’ere alike the most natural in the world ; for 
young Indies will look forward to being nu'irried, and 
will Jostle each other in the race to the altar, and will avail 
themselves of all opportunities of displaying their own 
attractions to the best advantage, down to the very end 
of time, as they have done from its beginning. 

'**Why, and here’s Fanny in tears nowl” exclaimed 
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Miss Price, as if in fresh amazement. “ Wiiat can be the 
matter ? *’ 

“Oh, jou don’t know, miss, of course you don’t know. 
Pray don’t trouble yourself to inquire,” said Miss Squeers, 
[a-oducing^ that change of countenance which children call 
making a face. 

“Well, I’m sure I” exclaimed Miss Price. 

“And who cares whether you are sure or not, ma’am ?** 
retorted Miss Squeers, making another face. 

“ You are monstrous polite, ma’am,” said Miss Price. 

“ I shall not come to you to take lessons in the art, 
ma’am I” retorted Miss Squeers. 

“You needn’t take the trouble to make yourself plainer 
than you are, ma’am, however,” rejoined Miss Price, 
“ because that’s quite unnecessary.” 

Miss Squeers in reply turned very red, and thanked God 
that slie hadn’t the bold faces of some people, and Miss 
Price in rejoinder congratulated herself upon not being 
possessed of the envious feelings of other people; where¬ 
upon Miss Squeers made some general remark touching 
ll:e danger ot associating with low persons; in wh cli Miss 
Price entirely coincided, observing that it was vc^ry true, 
indeed, and she had thouqlit so a long time. 

“ Tilda,” exclaimed Miss Squeers, with dignity, “I hate 
>ou.” 

“Ah 1 There’s no love lost between us, I assure you,” 
said Miss Price, lying her bonnet strings with a jerk. 
“ Vou’ll cry your eyes out when I am gone; you know you 
will.” 

‘ I scorn your words, minx,” said Miss Squeers. 

“You pay me a great compliment when you say so,” 
answered the miller’s daughter, curtsying very low, 
“ Wish you a very good-night, ma’am, and pleasant dreams 
attend your sleep ! ” ' 

With this parting benediction, Miss Price swept from the 
room followed by the huge Yorkshireman, who exchanged 
with Nicholas, at parting, that peculiarly expressive scowl 
with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melodramatic 
performances, inform each other they will meet again. 

They were no sooner gone than Miss Squeers fulfilled 
the prediction of her quondam friend by giving vent to a 
most copious burst of tears, and uttering various dismal 
lamentations, and incoherent vvokds. Nicholas stood 
looking on for u few seconds, doubtful what to do, 
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but fading uncertain whether the fit would end in his 
being embraced or scratched, and considering that eithet 
infliction would be equally agreeable, he walked off very 
quietly w'hile Miss Squeers was moaning in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

*‘This is one consequence,’* thought Nicholas, when he 
had groped his way to the dark sleeping-room, “of my 
cursed readiness to adapt myself to any society in which 
chance carries me. If I had sat mute and motionless, as 1 
might have done, this would not have happened.” 

He listened for a few minutes, but all was quiet. 

“1 was glad,” he murmured, “to grasp at any relief 
from the sight of this dreadful place, or the presence of its 
vile master. 1 have set these people by the cars, and made 
two new enemies, where, Heaven knows, I needed none. 
Well, it is a just punishment for having forgotten, even for 
an hour, what is around me now! ” 

So saying, he felt his vva^ among the throng of w eary- 
hearted slcci ers, and crept into his poor bed. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOW MR. RALPH t^ICKLEBY PROVIDED FOR HIS NIECE AND 

. SISTER-IN-LAW. 

On the second morning after the departure of Nicholas for 
Yorkshire, Kate Nickleby sat in a very faded chair, raised 
upon a very dusty throne, in Miss La Creevy’s loom, giving 
that lady a sitting for the portrait upon which she was 
engaged, and towards the full perfection of which Miss La 
Creevy had had the street door case brought upstairs in 
order that she might be the b&tter able to infuse into the 
counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright salmon 
flesh-tint, which she had originally hit upon while execut¬ 
ing the miniature of a young officer therein contained, 
and which bright salmon flesh-tint was considered by Miss 
La Creevy’s chief friends and patrons to be quite a novelty 
in art: as indeed it was. 

“ I think 1 have caught it now,” said Miss La Creevy. 
“The very shade! This will be the sweetest portrait I 
have ever done, certainly.” 

“ It will be your genius that makes it so, then, I am 
sure,” replied Kate, smiling. 
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**No, no, I won’t allow that, my dear,” rejoined Miss 
La Creevy. “It’s a very nice subject —u very nice subject, 
indeed — thougfh of course something depends upon the 
mode of treatment.” 

“And not a little,” observed Kate. 

“ Why, my dear, you are right there,” said Miss La 
Creevy, “ in the main you are nght there; though I don’t 
allow that it is of such very great importance in the present 
case. Ah I the difBcuUics ol art, my dear, are great.” 

“Tlieymust be, I have no doubt,” said Kate, humouring 
her good-natured little friend. 

“They are beyond anything you can form the faintest 
conception of,” replied Miss La Creevy, “ What with 
bringing out eyes with all one’s pow’er, and keeping down 
noses with all one’s force, and adding to heads, and taking 
away teeth altogether, you have no jdea of the trouble one 
little miniature is.” 

“ The remuneration can scarcely repay you,” said 
Kate. 

“ Why, it does not, and that’s the truth,” answered Miss 
La Creevy; “and then people are so dissatisfied and 
unreasonable, that, nine times out of ten, there’s no 
pleasure in painting them. .Sometimes they say, ‘Oh, 
how very serious you have made me look, Miss La 
Creevy!’ and at others, ‘La, Miss La Cree\y, how very 
smiiking!’ when the very essence a good portrait is, 
that it nrmst be either serious or smirking, or it’s no 
portrait at all,” 

“ Indeed !” said Kate, laughing. 

“Certainly, my dear; because the sitters are always 
oiiher the one or the other,” replied Miss La Creevy. 
“Look at the Royal Academy! All those beautiful shiny 
portraits of gentlemen in black velvet waistcoats, with 
their fists doubled up on round tables, or marble slabs, are 
serious, you know ; and all the ladies who are playing with 
little parasols, or little dogs, or little children—it*^s the 
same rule in art, only varying the objects—are smirking. 
In fact,” said Miss La Creevy, sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper, “there are only two styles of portrait 
painting—the serious and the smirk; and we always use 
the serious for professional people (except actors some¬ 
times), and the smirk* for private ladies and gentlemen, 
who don’t care so much about looking clever.” 

Kale seemed highly amused by this information, and 
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Miss La Cm vy went on painting and talking with 
immovable complacency. 

What a number of ofliccrs you seem to paint! ” said 
Kate, availing herself of a pause in the discourse, and 
glancing round the room. 

“Number of what, child?” inquired Miss La Crcevy, 
looking up from her work. ** Character portraits, oh, yes 
—thev*re not real military men, you know.” 

“Nol” 

niess your heart, of course not; only clerks and that, 
who hire a uniform coat to be painted in and send it hen- 
in a carpet bag. Some artists,” said Miss La Creevy, 
“keep a red coat, and charge severi-and-sixpcnce extra for 
Iiire and carmine; but I don’t do that myself, fbr 1 don’t 
consider it legitimate.” 

Drawing herself up, as though she plumed herself 
greatly upon not resorting to these lures to catch sitters, 
Miss La Creevy applied herself more intently to her task, 
onl^ raising her head occasionally, to look with un<>pcakabli 
satisfaction at some touch she had just put in, and now 
and then giving Miss Nickleby to understand what 
particular feature she was at work upon at the moment; 
“not,” she expressly observed, “that you should make 
it up for painting, niy dear, but because it’s our custom 
sometimes, to tell sitters what part we are upon, in order 
that if there’s any particular expression they want 
introduced, they may throw it in at the time, you 
know\” 

“.And when,” said Miss La C^cc^y, after a long silence— 
to wit, an interval of full a minute and a half—“ when do 
you expect to sec your uncle again ? ” 

“ I scarcely know; 1 had expected to have seen him 
before now,” replied Kale. “Soon, I hope, for this state 
of uncertaint} is w'orse than anything.” 

“1 suppose he has money, hasn’t he?” inquired Miss 
La Creevy. 

“ He is very rich, I have heard,” rejoined Kate. “I 
don’t know that he is, but 1 believt* so.” 

“ Ah, j'ou may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn’t be 
so surly,” remarked Miss La Creevy, who was an odd little 
mixture of shicwdness and simplicity. “When a man's 
a bear, he is generally pretty Independent.” 

“ His manner is rough,” said Kate. 

“Rough!” cried Miss La Creevy, 


“ a porcupine’s a 
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rc*atlier-bed to biin! 1 never met with such a cross- 
grainod old savage.** 

“ It is only his manner, I believe,** obseis'ed Kate timidly: 
“ he was dis.ippoiniecl in eaih life, I think 1 have heard, 
or has had his temper soured by some calamity. 1 should 
be sorry lo ihink ill of him until I knew be deseived it.** 

*‘Well; that*s very rjght and proper,** observed the 
miniature-painter; “and Heaven forbid that I should be 
the cause of your doing so ! But, now, mlghtn*t he, without 
leeling it himself, make you and your mamma some nice 
little allowance that would keep you both comfortable until 
you were well married, and be a little fortune to her 
afterwards''' What would a hundred a year, for instance, 
Lh; to him ? ** 

“ I don't know \.’hat it would be to him,” said Kate, 
A'. :tli energy, " but it would bo that to me I would rather 
I lie lha,n Ic ke ” 

" H’cyday ! ” cried Miss La Creevy. 

” A dependence ui^oii Inm/' said Kate, ” would em- 
Littcr my whole life I should feel begging a far less 
degradation ” 

*' Well! ” exclaimed Miss La Creevy. ” This of a 
t elation whom }ou will not hear an inditTeient person speak 
ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enough, I confess.** 

“ 1 daresay it does,” replied Kate, sneaking more gently, 
“indeod I am sure it must. ]—I—only mean that with 
the tVelings and recollection of better times upon me, I 
could not bear to live on anybody’s bounty — not Ills 
particularly, but anybody’s.” 

Miss La Ciecvy looked slily at her companion, as if she 
doubled whether Ralph himself were not the subject of 
dislike, but seeing that her young friend was distressed, 
made no remark. • 

“I only ask of him,” continued Kate, whose tears fell 
while she spoke, “ that he will move so little out of his way 
in my behalf, ua to enable me by Ills recommendation—only 
by Ills recommendation—to earn, literally, my bread, and 
remain with my mother. Whether we shall ever taste 
happiness again depends upon the fortunes of my dear 
brother; but if he will do this, and Nicholas only tells us 
that he :s well and cheerful, I shall be contented.” 

As she ceased to speak, there was a rustling behind the 
screen which stood between her and tlie door, and some 
person knocked at the wainscot. 
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“ Come in, whoever it is I ” cried Miss La Creevy. 

The person complied, and, coming forward at once, gave 
to view the form and features of no less an individual than 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby himself. 

Your servant, ladies,” said Ralph, looking sharply at 
them by turns. *‘You were talking so loud, that 1 was 
unable to make you heai,” 

When the man of business had a more than commonly 
vicious snarl lurking at his heart, he had a trick of almost 
concealing his eyes under their thick and protruding brows 
for an instant, and then displayinp^ them in their full 
keenness. As he did so now, and tried to keep down the 
smile which parted his thin, compressed lips, and puckered 
up the bad lines about his mouth, they both felt certam 
that some part, if not the whole, of their recent conversation 
had been overheard. 

“ I called in, on my way upstairs, more than half 
expecting to find you here,” said Ralph, addressing his 
niece, and looking contemptuously at the portrait. Is 
that my niece’s portrait, ma’am ? ” 

“Yes, it is, Mr. Nickleby,” said Miss La Creevy, with 
a very sprightly air, “and between you and me and the 
post, sir, it will be a very nice portrait, too, though 1 say 
it who am the painter,” 

“ Don’t trouble yojirself to show it to me, ma’am,” ciled 
Ralph, moving away, “ I have no eye for likenesses. Is it 
nearly finished ? ” 

“Why, yes,” replied Miss La Creevy, considering with 
the pencil-end of her brush in her mouth. “Two sittings 
more will—” 

“ Have them at once, ma’am,” said Ralph. “ She’ll ha\e 
no time to idle over fooleries after to-morrow. Work, 
ma’am, work; we must all work. Have you let your 
lodgings, ma’am?” 

“ I have not put a bill up yet, sir.” 

“Put it up at once, ma’am ; they won’t want the rooms 
after this week, or if they do, can’t pay for them. Now, my 
dear, if you’re ready, we’ll lose no more time.” 

With an assumption of kindness which sat worse upon 
him even than his usual manner, Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
motioned to the young lady to precede him, and bowing 
gravely to Miss La Creevy, closed the door and followed 
upstairs, wheie Mrs. Nickleby received him with many 
expressions of regard. Slopping them somewhat abruptly. 
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Ralph waved his hand with an impatient gesture, and 
proceeded to the object of his visit. 

** I have found a situation for your daughter, ma’am,’* 
said Ralph. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Nickleb)'. “Now I will say that 
that is only just what I have expected of you. ‘ Depend 
upon it,* 1 said to Kate, only j^esterday morning at break* 
fast, Mhat after your uncle has provided, in that most 
ready manner, for Nicholas, he will not leave us until he 
has done at least the same for you.* These were my very 
words, as near as 1 remember. Kate, my dear, why doiiT 
you thank your-” 

“ Let me proceed, ma’am, pray,” said Ralph, interrupting 
his sister-in-law in the full torrent of her discourse, 

“Kate, my love, let your uncle proceed,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

“ 1 am most anxious that he should, mamma,” rejoined 
Kale. 

“ Well, my dear, if you are anxious that he should, you 
had better allow your uncle to say what he has to say, 
without interruption,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, with many 
small nods and frowns. "Your uncle’s time is very 
valuable, my dear; and however desirous you may be— 
and naturally desirous, as I am sure any affectionate 
relations who have seen so little of 3 'our uncle as we have, 
must naturally be—to protract the pleasure of having him 
among us, still we are bound not to be selfish, but to take 
into consideration the important nature of his occupations 
in tlu' city.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, ma’am,” said Ralph, 
with a scarcely perceptible sneer. “An absence of busi¬ 
ness habits in this family leads, apparently, to a great 
waste of words before business—when it does come under 
consideration—is arrived at,"at all.” 

“ I fear it is so, indeed,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, with a 
sigh. “ Your poor brother-” 

“ My poor brother, ma’am,” interposed Ralph tartly, 
“had no idea what business was—was unacquainted, 1 
verily believe, with the very meaning of the word.” 

“ I fear he was,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes. “ If it hadn’t been for me, I don’t know 
what would have become of him.” 

What strange creatures we arel The slight bait so 
skilfully thrown out by Ralph on their first interview was 
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dangling on the hook yet. At every small deprivation or 
discomfort which presented itself in the course of the four- 
and-twenty hours to remind her of her straitened and 
altered circumstances, peevish visions of her dower of one 
thousand pounds had arisen before Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, 
until at last she had come to persuade herself that of ail 
her late husband's creditors she was the worst used and 
the most to be pitied. And >'et, she had loved him deatly 
for many years, and had no greater share of selfishness 
than is the usu^ lot of mortals. Such is the in itability of 
sudden poverty. A decent annuity would have restored her 
thoughts to their old train at once. 

** Repining is of no use, ma'am,” said Ralph. ‘‘Ofall 
fruitl*^ss errands, sending a tear to look after a d.'iy that is 
gene is the most fruitless?” 

** So it is,” sobbed Mrs, Nickleby, “ So it is.” 

** As you feel so keenly in your own purse and person llie 
consequences of inattention to business, ma'am,” said 
Ralph, “ 1 am sure you will impress upon 3 'our children the 
necessity of attaching themselves to it, early in life.” 

“Of course I must see that,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Sad experience, you know, brother-in-law- Kate, niy 

dear, put that down in the next letter to Nicholas, or 
remmd me to do it if I write.” 

Ralph paused for a few moments, and seeing that he 
had now made pretty sure of the mother, in case the 
daughter objected to' his proposition, went on to say— 

“The situation that 1 have made interest to procure, 
ma'am, is with—with a milliner .nnd dressmaker, in short.” 

“ A milliner 1 ” cried Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ A milliner and dressm.iker, ma'am,” replied R.nlpb. 
“Dressmakers in London, as 1 need not remind you, 
ma'am, who are so well acquainted with all matters in 
the ordinary routine of life, .make large fortunes, keep 
equipages, and become persons of great wealth and 
fortunt*.” 

Now, t?ie first ideas called up in Mrs. Nickleby's mind 
by the words “ milliner and dressmaker,” were connected 
w'ith certain wicker baskets lined with black olKkin, which 
she remembered to have seen carried to and fro in the 
streets; but, as Ralph proceeded these disappeared, and 
were replaced by visions of large houses at the West End, 
neat private carriages, ami a banker's book; all of wliit.h 
images succeeded e.'ich other with such rapidity, that he 
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had no sooner finished speaking, than she nodded her 
head and said, “Very true,” with great appearance of 
satisfaction. 

“What your uncle says is very true, Kate, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. “ 1 recollect when your poor papa 
and I came to town after we were married, tliat a young 
lady brought me home a chip cottage-bonnet, with white 
and green trimming, and green Persian lining, in her own 
carriage, which drove up to the door full gallop—at least, 
I am not quite certain whether it was her owm carriage 
or a hackney-chariot, but I remember very well that the 
horse dropped down dead as he was turning round, and 
that vour poor papa said he hadn’t had any corn for a 
foi might.” 

This anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opulence 
of milliners, was not received with any great demonstration 
of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hung down her head while 
It was relating, and Ralph manifested very intelligible 
symptoms of extreme impatience. 

“The lady’s name,” said Ralph, hastily striking in, 
“is Mantalini — Madame Mantalini. I know her. She 
lives near Cavendish Square. If your daughter is disposed 
to try after the situation, I’ll take her there directly.” 

“Ilave you nothing to say lo your uncle, my love?” 
inquired Mrs. Nickleby. 

“A great deal,” replied Kate: “but«iot now. I would 
r.ither speak to him w'hen we aie alone; it will save his 
time if I thank him and say what I \\ ish to say to him as 
wc walk along.” 

With these words, Kate hurraed awry, to hide tlie trac .:3 
of emotion that were stealing down her face, and to prepare 
herself for the walls, while Mrs. Nickleby amused her 
brother-in-law by giving him, with many tears, a detailed 
account of the dimensions 6f a rosewood cabinet piano 
they had possessed in their days of affluence, together 
with a mmute description of eight drawing-room chairs, 
with turned legs, and green chintz squabs to match the 
curtaihs, which had cost two pounds fifteen shillmgs 
apiece, and had gone at the sale for a mere nothing. 

These reminiscences were at length cut short by Kate’s 
return in her walkmg-dress, when Ralph, who had been 
fretting and fuming during the whole time of her absence, 
lost no time, and used very little ceremony, in descending 
into the street. 
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*' Now,** he said, taking her arm, " walk as fost as you 
can, and you*ll get Into the step that you*ll have to walk to 
business with, every morning.” So saying, he led Kate 
off, at a good round pace, towards Cavendish Souare. 

**I am very much obliged to you, uncle,” said the 
young lady, after they had hurried on in silence for some 
time, “very.” 

“ I’m glad to hoar it,” said Ralph. “ I hope you’ll do 
your duty.” 

‘*I will try to please, uncle,” replied Kate; *'indeed 
I-” 

“ Don’t begin to erv,” growled Ralph ; ** I hate crying.” 

“It’s very foolish, 1 know, uncle,” began poor Kate. 

“It Is,” replied Ralph, slopping her short, “and very 
afit'ctiid besides. Let me see no more of it.” 

Perhaps this was not the best way to dry the tears of 
a young and sensitive female, about to make her first 
entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold and 
uninterested strangers; but it had its effect notwitI> 
standing. Kate coloured deeply, breathed quickly for a 
few moments, and then walked on with a firmer and more 
determined step. 

It was a curious contrast to see how the timid country 
girl shrank through the crowd that hurried up and down 
the streets, giving way to the press of people, and clinging 
closely to Ralph ab though she feared to lose him in the 
throng; and how the stern and hard«featured man of 
business went doggedly on, elbowing the passengers aside, 
and now and then exchanging a gruff salutation W'ith 
some passing acquaintance, who turned to look back upon 
his pretty charge, with looks expressive of surprise, and 
seemed to wonder at the ilhassorted companionship. But 
il would have been a stranger contrast still to have read 
the hearts that were beating side by side; to have laid 
bare the gentle innocence of the one, and the rugged 
villainy of the other; to have hung upon the guileless 
thoughts of the affectionate girl, and been amazed that, 
among all the wily plots and calculations of the old 
man, there should not bo one word or figure denoting 
thought of death, or of the grave. But so it was; and 
stranger still — though this is a thing of every day-^the 
warm young heart palpitated with a tliousand anxieties 
and apprehensions, while that of the old worldly man lay 
rusting in its cell, beating only as a piece of cunning 
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mechanism, and yielding no one throb of hope, or fear, 
or love, or care, for any living thing. 

“ Uncle,” said Kate, when she judged they must be 
near their destination, “ 1 must ask one question of you. 
1 am to live at home ? ” 

" At home ! ” replied Ralph; “ where’s that ? ” 

mean with my mother— the widow said Kate 
emphatically. 

“You will live, to all intents and purposes, heie,” 
rejoined Ralph; “for here you will take your meals, 
and here you will be from morning till night—occasionally, 
peihaps, till morning again.” 

“But at night, I mean,” said Kate; “I cannot leave 
her, uncle. 1 must have some place that 1 can call a 
home; it will be wjierever she is, you know, and may 
be a very humble one.” 

“May be!” said Ralph, walking faster, in the 
impatience provoked by the rem.irk, “ must be, you 
mean. May be a humble one I Is the girl mad ? ” 

“ The word slipped from my lips; 1 did not mean it, 
indeed*” urged Kate. 

“ I hope not,” said Ralph. 

“ But my question, uncle ; you have not answered it.” 

“Why, 1 anticipated something of the kind,” said 
Ralph; “and—though I object very strongly, mind—have 
provided against it. 1 spoke of you •as an out-of-door 
worker; so you will go to this home, that may be humble, 
evciy night.” 

There was comfoit in tliis. Kate poured forth many 
thanks for her uncle’s consideration, which Ralph received 
as if he had deserved them all, and they arrived without 
any further conveisation at the dressmaker’s door, which 
displaced a very laige plate, w«lh Madame Mantalini’s 
name and otcupation, and was appioached by a handsome 
flight of steps. There w^as a shop to the house, but it 
was let off to an importer of otto of roses. Madame 
Mantaiini’s show-rooms were on the first floor; a fact 
which was notified to the nobility and gentty by the 
casual exhibition, near the handsomely-curtained windows, 
of two or three elegant bonnets of the newest fashion, 
and some costly garments in the most approved taste. 

A liveried footman opened the door, and in reply to 
Ralph’s inquiry whether Madame Mantalini was at home, 
ushered them through a liandsome hall, and up a spacious 
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staircase, into the shovi^-saloon, which comprised two 
Spacious diawing-rooms, and exhibited an immense variety 
of superb dresses and materials for dresses : some arranged 
on stands, others laid carelessly on sofas, and others 
again, scattered over the caipet, hanging on the cheval 
glasses, or mingling, in some other way, with the rich 
furniture of various descriptions, ^which was profusel} 
displayed. 

They waited here a much longer time than was a”iee- 
able to Mr. Ralph Nickleby, w'ho eyed the gaudy frippery 
about him with very little concern, and was at length 
about to pull the bell, when a g^-ntleman suddenly popped 
his head into the room, and seeing soiiicbod} there, as 
suddenly popped it out again. 

Hero. Hollo ! ” cried Ralph. “ Who’s that ? ” 

At the sound of Ralph’s voice the head reapp<*ared, and 
the mouth, displaying a veiy long low of very wliile teeth, 
littered in a mincing tone the words, “Demmit, What, 
Nickleby! oh, demrait!” Having utteicd which ejacula¬ 
tions, the gentleman advanced and shook hands with 
Ralph with great warmth. He was diessed in a gorgeous 
moining-gown, w'llh a waistcoat and Turkish trousers 
of the same pattern, a pink silk neckerchief, and bright 
green slippeis, and had a very copious watch-chain wound 
round his body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a 
moustache, both dyed black, and giacefully curled. 

“ Demmit, you don’t mean to say you w'ant me, do you, 
dcmmit?” said this gentleman, smiling Ralph on the 
shoulder. 

’‘Not yet,” said Ralph sarcastically. 

“ Ha! ha! demmit,” cried the gentleman; when, 
wheeling round to laugh with greater elegance, he 
encountered Kate Nickleby, w'ho was standing near. 

** My niece,” said Ralph. 

“ I remember,” said the gentleman, striking his nose 
w ith the knuckle of his forefinger as a chastening for his 
forgetfulness. “ Demmit, I remember W'hat you come 
for. Step this way, Nickleby; my dear, will you follow 
me? Ha! ha! They all follow me, Nickleby; always 
did, demmit, always.” 

Giving loose to the playfulness of his imagination after 
this fashion, the gentleman led the way to a private 
sitting-room on the second floor, scarcely less elegantly 
furnished than the apartment below,'where the presence 
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of a silver coffee-pot, an egg-shell, and sloppy china for 
one, seemed to show that he had just breakfast^. 

“ Sit down, my dear,” said the gentleman : 6rst staring 
Miss Nickieby out of countenance, and then grinning in 
delight at the achievement. “This cursed high room 

takes one’s breath away. These infernal sky-parlours- 

I*m afraid I must move, Nickieby.” 

“I would, by all means,” replied Ralph, looking 
bit<^crly around. 

“What a demd rum fellow you r.re, Nickieby,” said 
the gentleman, “ the demdest, longest-headed, queerest- 
tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was—demmit.” 

Having complimented Ralph to this effect, the gentle¬ 
man lang the bell, and stared at Miss Nickieby until it was 
answered, when he left off to bid the man desire his 
mistress to come direct!} ; after which he began again, 
and left off no more until ’Madame Majilalini appeared. 

Tlie dre.ssmaker was a buxom person, handsomely 
dressed and rather good-looking, but much older than 
the gentleman in the Tuiki&h troupers, whom she had 
married six months before. His name was originally 
Muntie ; but it had been coiive»*ted, by an easy transition, 
into Mantalini : the lady rightly considering that an 
English appellation would be of serious injury to the 
business. He had man ted on his whiskers; upon which 
property ho had previously subsisted, in k genteel manner, 
for some years ; and w'hich he had recently improved, 
after patient cultivation, by the addition of a moustache, 
which promised to secure him an easy independence: his 
share in the labours of the business being at present 
confined to spending the money, and occasionally, when 
that lan short, dri\ing to Mr. Ralph Nickieby to procure 
discount—at a percentage—for the customers* bills. 

“ My life,” said Mr. Mantalini, “ what a denid devil of 
a time you have been I ** 

“I didn*L even know Mr. Nickieby was here, my love,’* 
said Madame Mantalini. 

“ Then what a doubly demd infernal rascal that footman 
must be, my .soul,” remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. 

“ My dear,” said inadame, “ that is entirely jour fault.’* 

“ My fault, my heiirt’s joy ? ” 

“Certainly,” returned the lady ; “what can you expect, 
dearest, if you will not correct the man ? ” 

“ Collect the man, my soul’s delight I” 
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“ Yes ; I am sure he wants speaking to badly enough,” 
said madame, pouting. 

“ Then do not vex itself,” said Mr. Mantalint; ** he 
shall be horsewhipped till he cries out demnebly.” With 
tliis promise Mr. Mantalini kissed Madame Mantalini, 
and after that performance, Madame Mantalini pulled 
Mr. Mantalini playfully b)^ the ear, which done, they 
descended to business. 

Now, ma’am,” said Ralph, who had looked on at all 
this with *such scorn as few men can express in looks, 
“ this 25 my niece.” 

“Just so, Mr. Nickleby,” replied Madame Mantalini, 
surveying Kate from head to foot, and back again. “Can 
you speak French, child ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Kate, not daring to look up; 
for she felt that the eyes of the odious man m the dressing- 
gown were directed towards her. 

“ Like a derad native ? ” asked the husband. 

Miss Nickleby offered no reply to this inquiry, but 
turned her back upon the questioner, as if addressing 
herself to make answer to w'hat his wife might demand. 

“We keep tw^enty young women constantly employed 
in the establishment,” said madame. 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” replied Kate timidly. 

“Yes ; and some of’em demd handsome, too.” 

“ Mantalini I ” estclaimed his wife, in an awful voice. 

“ My senses’ idol ! ” said Mantalini. 

“ Do you W’Ish to break my heart ? ” 

“ Not for tw’enly thousand hemispheres populated with— 
with—with little ballet-dancers,” replied Mantalini, in a 
poetical strain. 

“Then you wdll, if you persevere in that mode of 
speaking,” said his wife. ..“What can Mr. Nickleby 
think when he hears you ? ” 

“Oh! Nothing, ma’am, nothing,” replied Ralph. “I 
know his amiable nature, and yours—^mere little remarks 
that give a zest to your daily intercourse—lover’s quarrels 
that add sweetness to those domestic joys which promise 
to last so long—that’s all; that’s all,” 

If an iron door could be supposed to quarrel with its 
hinges, and to make a firm resolution to open w'ilh slow 
obstinacy, and grind them to powder in the process, it 
would emit a pleasanter sound in so doing than did these 
words in the rough and bitter voice in which they were 
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uttered by Ralph. Even Mr. Mantalini felt their influence, 
and turning affrighted round, exclaimed, ‘*What a demd 
horrid croaking I ” 

“You will pay no attention, if you please, to what Mr. 
Mantalini says,’* observed his wife, addressing Miss 
N ickleby. 

“ I do not, ma’am,*' said Kale, with quiet contempt. 

“Mr. Mantalini knows nothing whatever about any of 
the young women,** continued madame, looking at her 
husband, and speaking to Kate. “If he has seen any 
of them, he must have seen them in the street, going to, 
or returning from, their work, and not here. He was 
never even in the room. 1 do not allow it. What liours 
of work have you been accustomed to ? ’* 

“ I have never yet been accustomed to work at all,” 
replied Kate, in a low voice. 

“ For which reason she’ll work all tlie better now,” 
said Ralph, putting in a word, lest this confession should 
injure the negotiation. 

“ 1 hope so,” returned Madame Mantalini; “ our hours 
are from nine to nine, with extra work when we’re very 
full of business, for which I allow payment as overtime.” 

Kate bow'ed her head, to intimate that she heard, and 
WMS satisfied. 

“Your meals,” continued Madame Mantalini, “that 
is, dinner and tea, you will take here. 1 should think 
your wages w'ould average from five to seven shillings a 
week; but I can’t give you any certain information on 
that point until I see what you can do.” 

Kate bowed her head again. 

“If you’re ready to come,” said Madame Mantalini, 
“you had better begin on Monday morning at nine 
exactly, and Miss Knag, .the forewoman, shall then 
have directions to iry 3»ou with some easy work at first. 
Is there anything moie, Mr. Nickleby ? ” 

“ Nothing more, ma’am,” replied Ralph, rising. 

‘‘Then 1 believe that’s all,” said the lady. Having 
arrived at this natural conclusion, she looked at the 
door, as if she wished to be gone, but hesitated notwith¬ 
standing, as though unwilling to leave to Mr. Mantalini 
the sole honour of showdng them downstairs. Ralph 
relieved her 6*0111 her perplexity by taking his de¬ 
parture without delay: Madame Mantalini making many 
gracious inquiries wdiy lie never came to see them, and 
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Mrs. Nickleby! A project had but to be new, and it 
came home to her mind brightly varnished and gilded 
as a glittering toy. 

This quesiion disposed of, Kate communicated h^r 
uncle's desire about the empty house, to which Mrs. 
Nickleby assented with equal readiness, characteristically 
remarking that, on the fine evenings, it would be a 
pleasant amusement for her to walk to the West End to 
fetch her daughter home; and no less characteristically 
forgetting, that there were such things as wet nights 
and bad weather to be encountered in almost every week 
of the year. 

“ I shall be sorry—^truly sorry to leave you, my kind 
friend," said Kate, on whom the good feeling of the poor 
miniature-painter had made a deep impression. 

“You shall not shake me off, for all that," replied Miss 
La Creevy, with as much sprightliness as she could 
assume. “I shall see you very often, and come and 
hear how you get on; and if in all London, or all the 
wide world besides, there is no other heart that takes an 
interest in your welfare, there will be one little lonely 
woman that prays for it night and day." 

With this, the poor soul, who had a he.irt big enough 
for Gog, the guardian genius of London, and enough to 
spare lor Magog ,to boot, after making a great many 
extraordinary faces, which would have secured her an 
ample fortune could she have transferred them to ivory 
or canvas, sat down in a cot ner, and had what she termed 
“a real good cry." 

But no crying, or talking, or hoping, or fearing, could 
keep off the dreaded Saturday afternoon, or Newman 
Noggs either; who, punctual to his time, limped up to 
the door, and breathed a wht^ of cordial gin through the 
keyhole, exactly as such of the church clocks in tJie 
neigh bom iiood as agreed among themselves about the 
time struck five. Newman waited for the last stroke, and 
then knocked- 

“Fiom Mr. Ralph Nickleby,” said Newman, announcing 
his errand, when he got upstairs, with all possible brevit}'. 

“We shall be ready directly,” said Kate. “We have 
not much to carry, but I fear we must have a coach." 

“ I’ll get one,” replied Newman. 

“Indeed, you shall not trouble yourself,” said Mrs. 
Nidileby. 
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“ I will,” said Newman. 

“ 1 can’t sufTcr you to llilnk of such a thing;,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

“You can’t help it,” said Newman. 

“Not help it!” 

“ No; I thought of it as I came along; but didn’t get 
one, thinking you mightn’t be leady. 1’think of a great 
many things. Nobody can prevent that.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand )' 0 u, Mr. Noggs,” said Mrs. 
Nlckleby. “ Our thoughts are free, of course. Everybody’s 
thoughts are their own, clearly.” 

“They wouldn’t be, if some people had their way,” 
muttered Newman. 

“Well, no mote they would, Mr, Noggs, and that’s very 
true,” r<‘joined Mrs. Nlckleby. “ Some people, to be sure, 
aie such-How’s your master ? ” 

Newman darted a meaning glance at Kate, and replied 
with a strong emphasis on the last word of his answer, 
that Mr. Ralph Nickleby was well, and sent his Jirve. 

** 1 am sure we are very much obliged to him,” observed 
Mis. Nlckleby. 

“ Veiy,” said Newman. “ I’ll tell him so.” 

It w’as no very easy m«itL€r to mistake Newman Noggs 
after having once seen him, and as Kate, attracted by' tlie 
singularity of his manner (in which on this occasion, 
however, there was something respectftf! and even delicate, 
notwithstanding the abruptness of his speech), looked at 
him more closely, she recollected having caught a passing 
glimpse of that strange figure before. 

“ Excuse mv curiosity,” she said, “ but did I not see j'ou 
in the coach-yatd, on the morning my brother went away 
to Yorkshire ? ” 

New'inan cast a wistful gjance on Mrs. Nickloby, and 
said, “ No,*' most unblushingly. 

“No!” exclaimed Kate, “1 should have said so 
anywhere.” 

You’d have said wrong,” lejolned Newman. “It’s 
tlu" first time I’ve been out for three weeks. I’ve had 
the gout.” 

Newman was very, very far fiom having the appearance 
of a gouty subject, and so Kate could not help thinking; 
but the conference w’as cut short by Mrs. Nickleby’s in¬ 
sisting on having the door shut, lest Mr. Noggs should 
talce cold, and further persisting in sending .the servant 
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fyirl for a coach, for fear he should bring;' on another 
attack of his disorder. To both conditions Newman was 
compelled to yield. Presently the coach came; and, after 
many sorrowful farewells, and a great deal of running 
backwards and forwards across the pavement on the part 
of Miss Ld Creevy, in the course of which the yellow turban 
came into violent contact with sundry foot-passengers, it 
(that is to Siiy the coach, not the turban) went away again, 
with the two ladies and their luggage inside; and Newman 
—despite all Mrs. Nickleby’s assurances that it would be 
his death — on the box beside the driver. 

They went into the city, turning down by the river-side ; 
and, after a long and very slow drive, the streets being 
crowded at that hour wdth vehicles of evety kind, stopped 
in front of a large old dingy house in Thames Street, the 
door and windows of which were so bespattered with mud, 
that it would have appeared to have been uninhabited for 
years, 

Th ■ door of this deserted mansion Newman opened with 
a key which he look out of his hat—in wdiich, by the bye, 
in consequence of the dilapidated state of his pockets, he 
deposited everything, and would most likely have carried 
his money If he had had any — and the coach being 
discharged, he led the w^ay into the interior of the 
mansion. 

Old, and gloomy, and black, in ti uth it was, and sullen 
and dark were the rooms, once so bustling with life and 
enterprise. There was a wdiarf behind, opening on the 
Thames. An empty dog-ketinel, some bones of animals, 
fragments of iron hoops, and staves of old casks, lay 
strewn about, but no life was stirring there. It was a 
picture of cold, silent decay. 

“This house depresses and.chills one,'* said Kale, “aiuf 
seems as if some blight had fallen on it. If 1 w^ere 
s'uperstitious, 1 should be almost inclined to believe that 
some dreadful crime had been perpetrated within these old 
w'alls, and that the place had never prospered since. How 
frowning and how' dark it looks !" 

“Lord, my dear," replied Mis. Nickleby, “don’t talk in 
that Wily, or you'll frighten me to death." 

“ It IS only my foolish fancy, mamma,” said Kate, 
forcing a smile. 

“Well, then, my love, I wish you would keep your 
fooILsh fancy to yourself, and not w-a’ke up my foolish fancy 
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to keep it company,” retorted Mrs. Nickleby. “Why 
didn’t you think of all this before—you are $0 careless— 
we might have asked Miss La Creevy to keep us company, 
or borrowed a dog', or a thousand things—but it always 
^ras the way, and was just the same with your ^or dear 
father. Unless I thought of everything—^—” This was 
Mrs. Nickleby’s usual commencement of a general lamen¬ 
tation, running through a dozen or so of complicated 
sentences addressed to nobody in particular, and into wliich 
she now launched until her breath was exhausted. 

Newman appeared not to hear these remarks, but pre¬ 
ceded them to a couple of rooms on the first floor, which 
come kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 
In one were a few chairs, a table, an old hearth-rug, and 
some faded baire ; and a fne was ready laid in the grate. 
In the other stood an old tent bedstead and a few scanty 
articles of chambri furniture. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs, Nickleby, trying to be 
pleased, “ now isn’t this thoughtful and considerate of your 
uncle? Why, we should not have had anything but the 
bed we bought yesterday to lie iown upon, if it hadn’t been 
lor his thoughtfulness ! ” 

‘ Very kind, indeed,” replied Kate, looking round. 

Newman Noggs did not say that he had hunted up the 
old furniture they saw, from attic and cellar; or that he 
had taken in the halfpennyworth of milk for tea that stood 
upon a shelf, or fdlcd the rusty kettle on the hob, or 
collected the wood-chips from the wharf, or begged the 
coals. But the notion of Ralph Nickleby having directed 
it to be done tickled his fancy so much, that he could not 
refrain from cracking all Ins ten fingers in succession; at 
w'hich performance Mrs, Nickleby was rather startled at 
first, but supposing it to be m some remote manner 
connected with the gout, did not remark upon. 

“ We need detain you no longer, 1 think,” said Kate. 

“ Is there nothing I can do?” asked Newunan. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” rejoined Miss Nickleby. 

“ Perhaps, my dear, Mr. N\^g‘gs would like to drink our 
healths.” said Mrs Nickleby, Uunbling m her reticule for 
some small coin. 

“ 1 think, mamma,” said Kate, hesitating, and remarking 
Newman’s a'i-rted face, “you w^oiild hurt his feelings if 
you offered it.” 

Newman Noggs, bowing to the young lady more like 
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a gfentleman than the miserable wretch he seemed, placed 
his hand upon his breast, and, pausing for a moment with 
the air of a man who struggles to speak but is uncertain 
what to say, quitted the room. 

As the jarring echoes of the heavy house door closing on 
its latch, reverberated dismally through the building, I^te 
felt half tempted to call him back, and beg him to remain 
a little while; but she was ashamed to own her fears, and 
Newman Noggs was on his road homewards. 


CHAPTER XTL 

WHEREBY THE READER WILL BE ENABLED TO TRACE THE 
FURTHER COITRSE OP MISS FANNY SQUIiERS’S LOVE, 
AND TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER IT RAN SMOOTH OR 
OTHERWISE. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fanny Scjueers, 
that vihcn her worthy papa returned home on the night of 
the small tea-party, he was what the initiated term “ too 
far gone” to observe tlie numerous tokens of extreme 
vexation of spirit which were plainly visible in her counten¬ 
ance. Being, however, of a rather violent and quarrel¬ 
some mood in his cups, it is not impossible that he might 
have fallen out with her, eitlier on this or some imaginary 
topic, if the young lady had not, with a foresight and 
prudence highly commendable, kept a boy up on purpose 
to bear the first brunt of the good gentleman’s anger; 
which, having vented itself in a variety of kicks and cuffs, 
subsided sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to go 
to bed ; which he did with his boots on and an umbrella 
under his arm. 

Tile hungry servant attended Miss Squeers in her own 
room according to custom, to curl her hair, perform the 
other little offices of her toilet, and administer as much 
flattery as she could get up for the purpose; for Miss 
Squeers was quite lazy enough (and sufficiently vain and 
frivolous withal) to have been a fine lady ; and it was 
only the arbitrary distinctions of rank and station which 
prevented her from being one. 

How lovely your hair do curl to-night, miss! ” said 
the handmaiden. ** I declare if it isn’t a pity and a shame 
to brush it out 1 
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“ Hold your toni^ue !” replied Miss Squeers wrathfully. 

Some considerable experience prevented the girl from 
being at all surprised at any outbreak of ill-temper on 
the part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception of 
what had occurred in the course of the evening, she 
changed her mode of making herself agreeable, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the indirect tack. 

*‘WelI, I couldn\ help saying, miss, if you was to kill 
me for it,” said the attendant, ‘‘that I never see anjbody 
look so vulgar as Miss Price this night.” 

Miss Squeers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 

“ 1 know it’s very wrong in me to say so, miss,” con¬ 
tinued the girl, delighted to see the impression she was 
making. Miss Price being a friend of yourn, and all; but 
she do dress herself out so, and go on in such a manner 
to get noticed, that^oh—well, if people only saw them¬ 
selves ! ” 

“What do you mean, Phib?” asked Miss Squeers, 
looking in her own little glass, where, like most of us, 
she saw—not herself, but the reflection of some pleasant 
image in her own brain. “ Ho w you talk ! ” 

“Talk, miss! It’s enough to make a tomcat talk 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head ” 
replied the handmaid. 

“ She toss her head,” observed Miss Squeers, with 
an air of abstraction. ** 

“ So vain, and so very—very plain,” said the girl. 

“ Poor Tilda ! ” sighed Miss Squeers compassionately. 

“ And always laying herself out so, to get to be admired,” 
pursued the servant. “ Oh, dear ! IPs positive indelicate.” 

“ 1 can’t allow you to talk in that way, Phib,” said Miss 
Squeers. “Tilda’s friends are low people, and if she 
don’t know any better, it’s tl\eir fault, and not hers.” 

“Well, but you know, miss,” said Phoebe, for which 
name “Phib” was used as a patronising abbreviation, 
“if she was only to lake a copy by a friend—oh I if she 
only know how wrong she was, and would but set herself 
right by you, what a nice young woman she might be 
in time 1 ” • 

“Phib,** rejoined Miss Squeers, with a stately air, “it’s 
not premer for me to hear these comparisons drawn; they 
inake Tilda look a coarse, improper sort of person, and 
it seems unfriendly in me to listen to them. I would rather 
you dropped the subject, Phib; at the same >tiuie I must 
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say, that if Tilda Price would take pattern by somebody 
—not me particularly- 

“Oh, yes ; you, miss,” interposed Phib. 

“Well, me, Phib, if you will have it so,” said Miss 
Squeers. “ I must say that if she vrould, she would be 
all the better for it.” 

“ So somebody else thinks, or 1 am much mistaken,” 
said the girl mysteriously. 

“What do you mean ? ” demanded Miss Squeers. 

“Never mind, miss,” replied the girl; “1 know what 
1 know, thaPs ail.” 

“Phib,” said Miss Squeers dramatically, “I insist upon 
vour explaining yourseli. What is this dark mystery? 
Spealc.” 

‘ Why, if you wrill hiive it, miss, iPs this,” said the 
servant girl. “ Mr. John Browdie thinks as you think; 
and if he wasii*t too far gone to do it creditable, he*d be 
very glad to be off with Miss Price and on tvith Miss 
Squeers.” 

“Gracious Heavens !” exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasping 
her hands with great dignity. “What is this? ” 

“Truth, ina’am, and nothing but truth,” replied the 
artful Phib. 

“ Wliat a situation ! ” cried Miss Squeers ; *' on the brink 
of unconsciously destroying the peace and happiness of 
luy own Tilda. What is the reason that men fall in 
love with me whether 1 like it or not, and desert their 
chosen intendeds for my sake?” 

“Because they canM; help it, miss,” replied the girl; 
“the reason’s plain.” (If Miss Squeers W'ere the reason > 
it was very plain.) 

“ Never let me hear of it again,” n lorted Miss Squeers. 
“Never! Do you hear? Tilda Price has faults—many 
faults—but I wish her well,* and above all, I wish her 
married ; foi I think it highly desirable— most desirable 
from the very nature of her failings—that she should be 
married as soon as possible. No, Phib. Let her have 
Mr. Browdie. 1 may pity him^ poor fellow; but I have 
;i great regard for Tilda, and only hope she may make 
a belter w'ii'e than I think she will.” 

With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to 
bed. 

Spite is a little word, but represents as strange a jumble 
of feelings ami compound of discords as any polysyllable in 
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tlie language. Miss Squuers knew as well in her heart 
of hearts that what the miserable serving-girl bad said 
was sheer, coarse, lying flattery, as did the girl herself; 
yet the mere opportunity of venting a little ill-nature 
against the offending Miss Price, and affecting to com¬ 
passionate her weaknesses and foibles, though only in the 
presence of a solitary dependent, was almost as great 
a lelief to her spleen as if the whole had been gospel 
truth. Nay, more. We have such extraordinary powers 
of persuasion when they are exerted over ourselves, that 
Miss Squeers felt quite high-minded and great after her 
noble renunciation of Jolm Browdie's hand, and looked 
down upon her rival w ith a kind of holy calmness and 
tranquillity that had a mighty effect in soothing her ruffled 
ieelings. 

This happy state of mind h<id some influence in bringing 
about a reconciliation; for, when a knock came at the 
front door next day, and the miller’s daughter was 
announced, Mi«s Squeers betook herself to the parlour 
in a Christian frame of spirit, perfectly beautiful to i^hold. 

“Weil, Fanny,” said the miller’s daughter, “you see 
1 have conic to see you, although we had some words 
last night.” 

“ 1 pity your bad passions, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers; 
“ hut I bear no malice. I am above it.” 

* Don’t be cross, Fanny,” said Miss Price. “I have 
come to tell you something that 1 know will please 
you.” 

“What may that be, Tilda?” demanded Miss Squeers, 
screwing up her lips, and looking as if nothing in earth, 
air. Arc, or ivatcr, could afford her the slightest gleam 
of satisfaction. 

“This,” rejoined Miss Price. “After we left here last 
night, John and 1 had a dreadful quarrel.” 

“That doesn’t please me,” said Miss Squeers—relaxing 
into a smile, though. 

“ Lor 1 1 wouldn’t think so bad of 3 'ou as to suppose 
it did,” rejoined her companion. “ That’s not it.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Squeers, relapsing into melancholy. 
“ Go on.” 

“After a g'oat deal of wrangling, and saying we would 
never see each other any more,” continued Miss Price, 
“ we made it up, and this morning John went and wrote 
our names down to be put up, for the first timOi next 
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Sunday, so we shall bo married in three weeks, and 1 
give you notice to get jo\ir frock made.” 

There was mingled gdll and honey in this intelligence. 
The prospect of the friend’s being married so soon was 
the gal), and the certainty of her not entertaining serious 
designs upon Nicholas v^ as the honey. Upon the whole, 
the sweet greatly preponderated over the bitter, so Miss 
Squeers said slie would get the frock made, and that 
she hoped Tilda might be happy, though at the same 
time she didn’t know, and would not have her build too 
much upon it, for men were strange creatures, and a 
great many married women were very miserable, and 
wished themselves single again with all their hearts; to 
which condolences Miss Squeers added others equally 
calculated to raise her friend’s spirits and promote her 
cheerfulness of mind. 

**But come, now, Fanny,’’ said Miss Price, “I want 
to have a word or two with 3 'ou about young Mr. 
Nickleby.” 

“ He is nothing to me,” interrupted Miss Squeers, with 
hysterical sjmptoms. “ I despise him too much !” 

**Oh, you don’t mean that, I’m sure?” replied her 
friend. “Confess, Fanny; don’t you like him, now?” 

Without returning any direct reply, Miss Squeers all at 
once fell into a paroxysm of spiteful tears, and exclaimed 
that she w'as a wretched, neglected, miserable castaway. 

“I hate evei-ybody,” said Miss Squeers, “and 1 wish 
that everybody was dead— that I do.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Miss Price, quite moved by this 
avowal of misanthropical sentiments. “You are not 
serious, I am sure.” 

“Yes, I am,” rejoined Miss Squeers, tying tight knots 
in her pocket*handkerchief and clenching her teeth. “And 
I wish / wa» dead. too. There ! ” 

“ Oh I you^l think very differently in another five 
minutes,” said Matilda. “ How much belter to take 
him into favour again, than to hurt yourself by going on 
in that way. Wouldn’t it be much nicer, now, to have 
him all to yourself on good terms, in a company-keeping. 
Love-making, pleasant sort of manner? ” 

“I don’t know but what it would,” sobbed Miss 
Squeers. “Oh I Tilda, how could you have acted so 
mean and dishonourable 1 1 wouldn’t have believed it 

of yoUf if anybody had told mo.” 
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"Heyday I” exclaimed iMiss Price, giggling-. "One 
would suppose 1 had been murdering somebody -at 
least.’* 

“ Very nigh as bad,” said Miss Squecrs passionately. 

"And all this, because I happen to have enough of 
good looks to make people civil to me,** cried Miss Price. 
“ Persons don’t make their own faces, and it’s no more 
my fault if mine is a good one, than it is other people’s 
fault if theirs is a bad one.” 

" Hold your tongue,” shrieked Miss Squeers, in her 
shrillest tone; "or you’ll make me slap you, Tilda, and 
afterwards I should be sorry for it! *’ 

It is needless to say, that, by this time, the temper of 
each young lady was in some slight degree affected by 
the tone of her conversation, and that a dash of personality 
was infused into the altercation in consequence. Indeed, 
the quarrel, from slight beginnings, rose to a considerable 
height, and was assuming a very violent complexion, 
when both paities, fallii g into a great passion of tears, 
exclaimed simultaneously, tha. they had never thought 
of being spoken to in that way, which exclamation, lead* 
ing to a remonstrance, gradually brought on an explana¬ 
tion, and the upshot w-as, that they fell into each other’s 
arms and vowed eternal friendship; the occasion in 
question making the fifty-second time of repeating the 
same impressive ceremony within a twelvemonth. 

Perfect amicability being th.iis restored, a dialogue 
naturally ensued upon the number and nature of the 
garments which would be indispensable for Miss Price’s 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when Miss 
Squeers clearly showed that a great many more than the 
miller could, or would afford, wore absolutely necessary, 
and could not decently be; dispensed with. The young 
lady then, by an easy digression, led the discourse to her 
own wardrobe, and after lecounting its principal beauties 
at some length, took her friend upstairs to make inspection 
thereof. The treasures of two drawers and a closet having 
been displayed, and all the smaller articles tried on, it 
was time for Miss Price to return home; and, as slie 
had been in raptures with all the frocks, and had been 
stricken quite dumb with admiration of a new pink scarf. 
Miss Squeers said, in high good-humour, that she would 
walk part of the way with her, for the pleasure of her 
company; and off they went together, Miss Squeers 
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dilatirg, as they walked along, upon her father’s accom- 
plishnients, and multiplying his income by ten, to give 
her friend some faint notion of the vast importance and 
superiority of her family. 

it happened that that particular time, comprising 
the short daily interval which was suffered to elapse 
between what was pleasantly called the dinner, of Mr. 
Squeers’s pupils, and their return to the pursuits of useful 
knowledge, was precisely the hour when Nicholas was 
accustomed to issue forth for a melancholy walk, and to 
brood, as he sauntered listlessly through the village, 
upon his miserable lot. Miss Squeers knew tliis perfectly 
well, but had perhaps forgotten it, for when she caught 
sight of that young gentleman advancing towards them, 
she evinced many symptoms of surprise and consternation, 
and assured her friend that she “felt fit to drop into the 
earth.” 

“Shall we turn back, or run into a cottage?” asked 
Miss Price. “ He don’t see us yet.” 

“ No, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, “ it is my duly to 
go through with it, and I will! ” 

As Miss Squeers said this in the tone of one who has 
made a high moral resolution, and was, besides, taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath, indicative 
of feelings at a high pressure, her friend made no further 
remark, and they bore straight down upon Nicholas, 
who, walking with his eyes bent upon the ground, was 
not aware of their approach until they were close upon 
him; otherw'ise he might, peihaps, have taken shelter 
himself. 

“Good-morning?” said Nic^^olas, bowing and passing 
by. 

“He is going,” murmured Miss Squeers. “I shall 
choke, Tilda ” 

“Come back, Mr. Nickleb}', do!” cried Miss Price, 
affecting alarm at her friend’s threat, but really actuateo 
bj a malicious wish to hear what Nicholas w'ould say ; 
“ come back, Mr. Nickleby ! ” 

Mr. Nickleby came back, and looked as confused as 
might be, as he inquired whether the ladies had any 
commands for him. 

“ Don’t stop to talk,” urged Miss Price hastily ; “ but 
support her on the other side. How do you feel now, 
dear ? ” 
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" Bplter,” sig^bcd Miss Squeers, laying a beaver bonnet 
of a reddish-brown, with a green veil attached, on Mr. 
Nickleby’s shoulder. “ This toolisb faintness ! ’* 

“ Don^l call it foolish, dear,” said Miss Price, her bright 
03 dancing with merriment as she saw the perplexity of 
Nicholas; “you have no reason to be ashamed of it. 
It’s those who arc too proud to come round again, without 
all this to-do, that ougiit to be ashamed.” 

“You are resohed to fix it upon me, I see,” said 
Nicholas, smiling, “ allhough I told you last night it was 
not mv fault.” 

“Theie; he ‘;a\s it was not his fault, my dear,” 
remarked the wdeked Miss Price. “Perhaps you were 
loo jealous, or too has!} with him ? He says it was 
not his fault, you hear; I think that’s apology 
enough.” 

“You will not undeistand me,” said Nicholas. “Pray 
dispense with this jesting, for I have no time, and really 
no inclination, to be the subject or promoter of mirth just 
now. ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Price, affecting 
amazement. 

“Don’t ask him, Tilda,” cried Miss Squeers; “I 
forgive him.” 

“ Dear me,” said Nicluilas, as the brown bonnet went 
down on his shoulder again, “this Is moie serious th.m 
1 supposed. Allow me ! Will you have the goodness to 
hear me speak ? ” 

Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and, regarding 
with most unfeigned astonishment a look of tender 
reproach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back ii few paces 
to be out of the reach of the fair burden, and went on to 
say— ^ , 

“ I am very sorry—truly and sincerely soiry—for having 
been the cause of any diifcrencc among you last night. 
I reproach myself most bitteily for having been so 
unfortunate as to cause the dissension that occurred, 
although I did so, I assure yoUf most unwittingly and 
heedlessly.” 

“Well; that’s not all you have got to say, ''surelv,” 
exclaimed Miss Price, as Nicholas paused. 

“ I fear there is nothing more,” stammered Nicholas, 
with a half smile, and looking towards Miss Squeers, “ it 
IS a most awkward thing to say—but—the very mentioti 
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of such a supposition makes one look like a puppy—still— 
may I ask i! that lady supposes that 1 entertain any—in 
short, do€'s she think 1 am in love with her ? ” 

“ Delifchtful emhariassmeiU,*’ thought Miss Squeers, 
“ I have brought him to it at last. Answer for me, dear,” 
she whispered to her ft lend. 

“ Docs she think so ? ” rejoined Miss Price ; ** of course 
she does.” 

“She does!” exclaimed Nicholas, with such enoigy of 
interance as might have been, for the moment, mistaker 
for rapture. 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Price. 

** If Mr. Nickleby has doubted that, Tilda,” said the 
blushing Miss Squeers, in soft accents, “he may set his 
mind at test. His sentiments are recipro . ” 

“ Stop,” cried Nicholas hurriedly; “ pr.iy hear me. 

This is the grossest and wildest delusion, the compl'^test 
and most signal mistake, that ever human being laboured 
under or committed. I have sca.cely ^een the young lady 
half a dozen times, but if 1 had seen lier sixty times, or 
am destined to see her sixty thousand, it would be, and 
W’ill be, piecisely the same. 1 have not one thought, 
wish, or hope connected with htr, unle ss it be—and I say 
this, not to hurt her feelings, but to iinpicss her with the 
real slate of my ow'n—unless it be the one object, dear 
to my heart as life ‘itself, of being one day able to turn 
my back upon this accursed place, never to set foot in it 
again, or think of it—even think of it—but with loathing 
and disgust.” 

With this particularly plain and straightforward declara¬ 
tion, which he made with all the vehemence that his 
indignant and excited feelings could bring to bear upon 
it, Nicholas slightly bowed, and, walling to hear no more, 
letreated. 

But poor Miss Squeers ! Her anger, rage, and vexa¬ 
tion, the rapid succession of bitter and pdbsioiiate feelings 
that whirled through her mind, are not to be described. 
Refused ! refused by a teacher, picked up by advertise¬ 
ment, at an annual salary of five pounds, payable at 
indefinite periods, and “ found ” in food and lodging like 
the very boys themselves ; and tills, too, in the presence 
of a little chit of a millePs daughter of eighteen, who 
was going to be married in three weeks’ lime to a man 
who had gone down on his vciy knees to ask her I She 
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could have choked In right good earnest at the thought 
of being so humbled. 

But there was one thing clear in the midst of her 
mortihcation, and that was that she hated and detested 
Nicholas whli all the narrowness of mind and littleness 
of purpose worthy of a descendant of the house of Squcers. 
And there was one comfort too; and that was that every 
hour in every da}’’ she could v.ound his pride, and goad 
him with the indiction of some slight, or insult, or 
deprivation, which could not but have some effect on 
the most insensible person, and must be acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nicholas. With these two reflections 
uppermost in her mind, Mi‘-s Sqiieers made the best of 
the matter to her friend, by observing that Mr. Nickleby 
was such an odd creature, and of such a violent temper, 
that she feared she should be obliged to give him up ; and 
parted from her. 

And here it maybe remarked that Miss Squcers, having 
bestowed her affections (or whatever it might be that, in 
the absence of anything better, represented them) on 
Nicholas Nickleby, had never once seriously contemplated 
the possibility of his being of a diflerent opinion from 
herself in the business. Miss Squeers reasoned that 
she was prepossessing and beautiful, and that her father 
w'as master, and Nicholas man, ajid that her father 
had saved money, and Nicholas had none, all of which 
seemed to her conclusive arguments why the young man 
should feel only too much honoured by her preference, Slie 
had not failed to recollect, either, how much more agree¬ 
able she could render his situation if she wrere his friend, 
and how much more disagreeable if she were his enemy; 
and doubtless many less scrupulous young gentlemen than 
Nicholas would have cncooragcd her extravagance had 
it been only for this very obvious and intelligible reason. 
TJow’ever, he had thought proper to do ollieivvi.se, and 
Miss Squeers was outrageous. 

“Let him see,” said the irritated young lady, wdien she 
had regained her own room, and eased her mind by com¬ 
mitting an assault on Phib, “ if 1 don’t set mother against 
him a little more when she comes back I ” 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, but Miss Squeers 
was as good as her word ; and poor Nicholas, in addition 
to bad food, dirty lodging, and the being compelled to 
witness one dull, unvaiying round of squalid misery, was 
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treated with every special indigfnity that malice could 
suggest or the most grasping cupidity put upon him. 

Nor was that all. There was another and deeper system 
of annoyance which made his heart sink, and nearly drove 
him wild, by its injustice and cruelty. 

The wretched creature, Smike, since the night Nicholas 
had spoken kindly to him in the sciioolroom. had followed 
him to and fro, with an e%^er restless desire to serve or 
help him; anticipating such little wants as his humble 
ability could supply, and content only to be near him. He 
w’ould sit beside him for hours, looking patiently into his 
face; and a word would brighten up his care-worn visage, 
and call into it a passing gleam even of happiness. He 
was an altered being ; he had an object now; and that 
object was, to show his attachment to the only person— 
that person a stranger—who had treated him not to sa> 
with kindness, but like a human creature. 

Upon this poor being all the spleen and ill-humour that 
could not be vented on Nicholas were unceasingly bestowed. 
Drudgery would have been nothing—Smike was well used 
to that. Buffetings inflicted without cause would have 
been equally a matter of course; for to them also he had 
served a long and weary apprenticeship; but it was no 
sooner observed that he had become attached to Nicholas, 
than stripes and bl^ws, stiipes and blows, morning, noon, 
and night, were his only portion. Squeers was jealous 
of the influence which his man had so soon acquired, and 
his family hated him, and Smike pa d for both. Nicholas 
saw it, and ground his teeth at every repetition of the 
savage and cowardly attack. 

He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boy.s ; 
and one night as he paced up and down the dismal school¬ 
room, his swollen heart almost bursting to think that his 
protection and countenance should have increased the 
misery of the wretched being whose peculiar destitution 
had awakened his pity, he paused mechanically in a daik 
corner where sat the object of his tlioughts. 

The poor soul was poring hard over a tattered book, 
with the traces of recent tears still upon his face, vainly 
endeavouring to master some task which a child of nine 
years old, possessed of ordinary flowers, could have con¬ 
quered with case, but which to :he addled brain of the 
crushed boy of nineteen was a sealed and hopeless mystery. 
Vet, there he sat, patiently conning the page i^gain and 
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again, stimulated by no boyish ambition, for he was the 
common jest and scoff even of the uncouth objects that 
congregated about him, but inspired by the one eager 
desire to please liis solitary friend. 

Nicholas laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“I can’t do it,” said the dejected creature, looking up 
with bitter disappointment in every feature. “ No, no.” 

“ Do not try,” replied Nicholas. 

Tne boy shook his head, and closing the book with a 
sigh, looked vacantly round, and laid his head upon his 
ai in. He was weeping. 

“ Do not, for God’s sake,” said Nicholas, in an agitated 
voice ; *' I cannot bear to see you.” 

“They are more hard with me than ever,” sobbed the 
boy, 

*• 1 know it,” rejoined Nicholas. “ They are.” 

“ 3ut for you,” said the outcast, I should die. They 
wonlJ kill me ; they would ; I know they would.” 

“You will do better, poor fellow,” replied Nicholas, 
sh.ik'iig his head mournfully, “when I am gone,” 

“ Gone 1 ” cried the other, looking intently in his face. 

“ Softly ! ” rejoined Nicholas. “Yes.” 

“.Are you going?” demanded the boy in an earnest 
whisper. 

“1 cannot say,” replied Nicholas. “1 w'as speaking 
more to my own thoughts than to you.V 

“Tell me,” said the boy imploringly, “Oh, do tell me, 
7 a'z /7 )'ou go— will you ? ” 

“ 1 shall be driven to that at last 1 ” said Nicholas. 
“Tl»o world is before me, after all.” 

“Tell me,” urged Smlke, “is the world as bad and 
dismal as this place ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid,” replied Nicholas, pursuing the train 
of his own thoughts; “ ils hardest, coarsest toil were 
happiness to tliis.” 

“Should I ever meet you there?” demanded the boy, 
speaking with unusual wildness and volubility. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, willing to soothe him. 

“ No, no,” said tiie other, clasping him by the hand* 
“Should I—should I—tell me that again. Say 1 should 
be sure to find you.” 

“You would,” replied Nicholas, with the same humane 
intention, “and 1 would help and aid you, and not bring 
fresh sorrow on you, as I have done here.’* 
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The boy caught both the young man's hands passionately 
in his, and, liugging them to his breast, uttered a few 
bioken sounds which were unintelligible. Squeers entered 
at the moment, and he shrunk back into his old corner. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

NICHOLAS VARIES THE MONOTONY OF DOTHEBOYS HALL BY 
A MOSr VIGOROUS AND REMARKABLE PROCEEDING, WHICH 
LEADS TO CONSEQUENCES OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 

The cold, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing 
in at the windows of the common sleeping-room, wlien 
Nicholas, raising himself on his arm, looked among the 
pioslrate forms which on every side surrounded him as 
though in search of some particular object. 

It needed a quick eye to detect, from among the huddled 
mass of sleepers, the form of any given individual. As 
they lay closely packed together, covered, for warmth's 
sake, with their patched and ragged clothes, little could 
be distinguished but the sharp outlines of pale faces, over 
which the sombre liglit shed the same dull heavy colour, 
with here and there a gaunt arm thrust forth, its thinness 
hidden by no covering, but fully exposed to view, in all 
its shrunken ugliness. There were some who, lying on 
their backs, with upturned faces and clenched hands, just 
visible in the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead 
bodies than of living creatures; and there were others 
coiled Up into strange and fantastic postures, such as 
might have been taken for the uneasy efforts of pain to 
gain some temporary relief, rather than the freaks of 
slumber. A few—and these vvere among the youngest of 
the children—slept peacefully on, with smiles upon their 
faces, dreaming perhaps of home ; but ever and again a 
d^ep and heavy sigli, breaking the stillness of the room, 
announced that some new sleeper had awakened to the 
misery of another day; and, as morning took the place 
of night, the smiles gradually faded away with the friendly 
darkness which had given them birth. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, 
who sport on earth in the night 6<'ason, and melt aw'ay in 
the first beam of the sun, which lights grim care and stern 
reality on their daily pilgrimage through the work!. 
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Nicholas looked upon the sleepers ; at first, with the air 
of one who gazes upon a scene which, iliough familiar to 
him, has lost none of its sorrowful elfect in consequence ; 
and, afterwards, with a more intense and searching scrutiny, 
as a man would who missed something his eye was 
accustomed to meet, and had expected to rest upon. H(j 
was still occupied in this search, and had half risen from 
his bed in the eagerness of his qu'*st, when the voice of 
Squeers was heard, calling from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Now, then,” cried that gentleman, “are you going to 
sleep all day, up there-” 

“ You lazy hounds?” added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the 
sentence, and producing, at the same lime, a sharp sound, 
like that which is occasioned by the lacing of stays. 

“ We shall be down diredly, sir,” rep^^cd Nicholas, 

“ Down directly !” said Squeers. “Ah I jou had better 
be down directly, or I’ll bo down upon some of you in less. 
Where’s that Smike ?’• 

Nicholas looked hurriedly round again, but made no 
answer. 

“Sinike!” shouted Squeers. 

“ Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, 
Smike?” demanded his amiable lady, in the same key. 

Still there w'as no reply, and still Nicholas stared about 
him, as did the greater pai t of the boys, who were by this 
time roused. * 

“ Confound his impudence !” muttered Squeers, rapping 
the stair rail impatiently with his cane. “ Nickleby 

“Well, sir?’* 

“ Send that obstinate scoundrel down ; don’t you hear 
me calling ? ” 

“ He is not here, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“Don’t tell ine a lie,” re^prted the schoolmaster. “He 
is.” 

“He is not,” retorted Nicholas angrily; “don’t tell me 
one.” 

“We shall .soon see that,” said Mr. Squeers, rushing 
upstairs. “I’ll find him, I warrant you.” 

With- which assiuancc, Mr. Squeers bounced into the 
dormitory, and, swinging his cane in the air ready for a 
blow, darted into the corner where the lean body of the 
drudge was usually stretched at night. The cane de¬ 
scended harmlessly upon the gioimd. Tlieie was nobody 
theie* 
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“What does this mean?” said Sqiieers, turning round 
with a very pale face. “ Where have you hid him ? ” 

“ I have seen nothing of him since last night,” replied 
Nicholas. 

“Come,” said Squeers, evidently frightened, though he 
endeavoured to look otherwise, “you woiih save him this 
way. Where is he ? ” 

“At the bottom of the nearest pond for aught I know,” 
rejoined Nicholas, in a low voice, and fixing his evts full 
on the master’s face. 

“ D—n you, what do you mean by that ? ” retorted 
Squeers, in great perturbation. And without wailing for 
a reply, he inquired of the boys whether any one among 
them knew anything of their missing schoolmate. 

There was a general hum of anxious denial, in the midst 
of which, one shrill voice was heard to say (.is, indeed, 
everybody thought)— 

“ Please, sir, I think Smike’s run away, sii.” 

“Hal” cried Squeers, turning sharply round; “who 
said that?” 

“Tompkins, please, sir,” rejoined a chorus of voices. 
Mr. Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and at one 
<live caught a very little boy, habited still in his night gear, 
and the perplexed expression of whose countenance as he 
was brought forward seemed to intimate that he was as 
yet uncertain whether he was about to be punished or 
rewarded for the suggestion. He wms not long in doubt. 

“You think he has run away, do \ou, sir?” demanded 
Sq ucers. 

“Yes, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“And what, sir,” said Squeers, catching the little boy 
suddenly by the arms, and whisking up his drapery in a 
most dexterous manner, “ what reason have you to suppose 
that any boy would want to rim away from’this establish* 
ment. Eh, sir?” 

The child raised a dismal cry by way of answer, and Mr. 
Squeers, throwing himself Into the most favourable attitude 
for exercising bis strength, beat him until the little urchin 
in his writhings actually rolled out of his hands, vdien he 
mercifully allowed him to roll away as he best could. 

“There.” said Squeers. “ Now, if any other boy thinks 
Smlke has run away, I shall be glad to have a talk with 
nim.” 

There was, of course, a profound silence, during which 
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Nicholas showed his disgust as plainly as looks could 
show it. 

Well, Nickleby,” said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously. 
“ you think he has run away, I suppose ? ” 

** 1 think it extremely likely,” replied Nicholas, in a quiet 
manner. 

“ Oh, you do, do yoa ? ” sneered Squeers. “ Maybe you 
know he has ? ” 

“ I know nothing of the kind.” 

“ He didn’t tell you he was going, I suppose, did he?” 
sneered Squeers. 

“ Ke did not,’* replied Nicholas ; “ 1 am very glad he did 
not, lor it would tlien have been my duty to have warned 
you in time.*’ 

Which no doubt you would have been devilish sorry 
to do,” said'Squeers, in a taunting fashion. 

“1 should, indeed,” replied Ni».holas. ‘‘You interpret 
my feelings with grea accuracy.” 

Mis. Squeers hud listened to this con\err,ation from 
the bottom of the stairs ; but, now losing all patience, 
she hastily assumed her night-jacket, and made her way 
to the scene of action. 

“What’s all this here to-do?” said the lady, as the bo3*s 
fell off right and left, to save her the trouble of clearing a 
p issage with her brawny arms. “ What on earth are \ou 
u-taiking to him for, Squecry?” • 

“Why, my dear,” said Squeers, “the fact is, that Smike 
is not to be found,” 

“ Weil, I know that,” said the ladj% “ and where’s the 
wonder? If you get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers 
that set the young dogs a-rebelling, what else can you look 
for ? Now, young man, 3’ou just have the kindness to take 
yourself off to the schoolroom, and take the boys off with 
you, and don’t you stir dlit of there till you have leave 
given 3'ou, or you and 1 may fall out in a way that’ll 
spoil your beauty, handsome as you think \ouiscIf, auid so 
1 tell you.” 

“ Indeed I ” said Nicholas. 

“ Yes ; and indeed and indeed again, Mister Jackanapes,'* 
said tlie excited lady; “and I wouldn’t keep such as you 
in the house another hour, if 1 had my way.” 

“Nor would you, if 1 had mine,” replied Nicholas. 
“Now, boys.” 

“Ahl Now, boys,” said Mrs. Squeers, miinicldng, as 
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nearly as she could, the voice and manner of the usher. 
“ Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern by Smike if 
you dare. See what he’Jl get for himself when he is 
brought back; and mind, I tell you that you shall have 
as bad, and twice as bad, if you so much as open your 
mouths about him.” 

“If I catch him,” said Squeers, “PH only stop short of 
flaying him alive. I give you notice, boys.* 

“/J^you catch him,’* retorted Mrs. Squeers contemptu¬ 
ously—“you are sure to, you can’t help it, if you go the 
rii^ht way to work Come ! Away with you !** 

With these words, Mis. Squeers dismissed the boys, and 
after a little light sktnnishiiig with those in the rear who 
were pressing forward to get out of the way, but were 
detained for a few moments by the throng in front, suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing the room, when she confronted her 
spouse alone. 

“He is off,” said Mrs. Squeers. “The cow-house and 
stable are locked up, so he can’t be there ; and he’s not 
downstairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. He must 
have gone York w'ay, and by a public road, too.” 

“Why must he?” inquiied Squee^rs. 

“ Stupid r* said Mrs. Squeers angrily. “ He hadn’t any 
money, had he ? ” 

“ Never had a penny of his own in his whole life, that 
I know of,” replied Squeers. 

“To be sure,”rejoined Mrs. Squeers, “and he didn'ttake 
anytliuig to eat with him ; that I’ll answer for. Ha! ha I 
ha! ” 

“ Ha 1 ha ! ha 1 ” laughed Squeers. 

“Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., “he must beg his way, 
and he could do that nowheie but on the public road.” 

“That’s true,” exclaimed Squeers, chipping his hands. 

“ True ! Yes; but you would never have thought of 
it, for all that, if I hadn’t said so,” replied his wife. “ Now, 
if you take the chaise and go one road, and I borrow 
Swallow’s chaise, and go the other, what with keeping our 
eyes open, and asking questions, one or other of us is 
pretty certain to lay hold of him.” 

The worthy lady’s plan was adopted and put in execution 
without a moment’s delay. After a very hasty breakfast, 
and the prosecution of some inquiries in the village, the 
re.sult of which seemed to show that he was on the right 
track, Squeers started forth in the pony-chaise, intent upon 
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discovjM-y and vengeance. ^ Shortly afterwards, Mrs. 
Squeers, arrayed in the white topcoat, and tied up in 
various shawls and handkerchiefs, issued forth in another 
chaise and another direction, taking with her a 
good-sized bludgeon, several odd pieces of strong cord, 
and a stout labouring man : all provided and earned upon 
the expedition with the sole object of assisting in the 
capture, and (once caught) insuring the safe custody of 
the unfortunate Smike. 

Nicholas remained behhid, in a tumult of feeling, sensible 
that whatever might be the upshot of the boy’s flight, 
nothing but painfu and deplorable consf'quenccs wci-e 
Ijkety to ensue from it. Death, troin Want and exposure 
to the woathcr, was the best that could be expected from 
the protracted wandering of so poor and helpless a creature, 
alone and unftiended, through a country ot which he was 
wholly ignorant. There was litlk-, perh.'ips, to choose 
betWi.cn this fate and a rciurn to tho tender mercies of 
the Yorkshire* school; but the unhapp\ bein'» had established 
a hold upon his sympathy and compassion, which made 
his heart ache at the prospect of the suffering he was 
destined to undergo. He lingered on in lestlcss anxiety, 
picturing a thousand possibilities, uiith tho evening of next 
dav, when Squeers returned, alone and unsuccessful. 

“No news of the scamp!” said the schoolmaster, who 
had evidently been stretch jtg ills legs, on the old principle, 
not a few times during tlu journey. “I'll have consola¬ 
tion for thi'^ out of somebody, Nickleby, if Mrs. Squeers 
don’t hunt him down ; so I give you warning.” 

“ It is not in my power to console you, sir,” said 
Nicholas. “ It is nothing lo me.” 

“ Isn't it ? ” said Squeers, in a threatening manner. “ Wc 
shall see! ” 

“ We shall,” rejoined Nicliblas. 

“ Here’s the pony run right off his legs, and me obliged 
to come home with a hack cob, that'll cost fitteen shillings 
besides other expenses,” said Squeers; “who’s to pay foi 
that; do you hear ? ” 

Nicholas shrugged his shouldcf*8 and remained silent. 

“ I’ll have it out of somebody, I tell you,” said Squeers, 
his usual harsh, crafty manner changed to open bullying. 
“ None of your whining vapourings herj, Mr. Puppy, but 
be off to your kcMinel, tor it’s past your bedtime I Comt 
Get out 1 ” 
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Nicholas bit his Up and knit his hands involuntarily, for 
liis finger-ends tingled to avenge the insult; but remember¬ 
ing that the man was drunk, and that it could come to 
little but a noisy brawl, he contented himself with darting 
a contemptuous look at the tyrant, and walked, as majestic¬ 
ally as he could, upstairs; not a little nettled, howevet, 
to observe that Miss Squeers and Master Squeers, and the 
servant-girl, were enjoying the scene from a snug corner; 
the two former indulging in niany edifying remarks about 
the presumption of poor upstarts, which occasioned a vast 
deal of laughter, in which even the most miserable of alt 
miserable servant-girls joined; while Nicholas, stung to 
the quick, drew over his head such bed-clothes as he had, 
and sternly resolved that the outstanding account between 
himself and Mr. Squeers should be settled rather more 
speedily than the latter anticipated. 

Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake when 
he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching the house. It 
stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was heard, and in 
exultation, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which 
was in itself a sufficient sign that something extraordinary 
had happened. Nicholas hardly dared to look out of the 
window; but he did so, and the very first object that met 
his eyes was the wretched Sniike; so bedabbled with mud 
and rain, so haggard, and worn, and wild, that, but for 
his garments being such as no scarecrow was ever seen 
to wear, he might have been doubtful, even then, of his 
identity. 

" Lift him out,” said Squeers, after he had literally feasted 
his eyes, in silence, upon t!ie culprit. “Bring him in 
bring him in ! ” 

“Take care,” cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband 
proffered his assistance. “We tied his legs under the 
apron and made ’em fast to' the chaise to prevent him 
giving us the slip again.” 

Witli hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloosened 
the cord, and Smike, to all appeamnee more dead th.'in 
alive, was brought into the house and securely locked up 
in a cellar, until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem it 
expedient to operate upon him, in presence of the assembled 
school. 

Upon a hasty consideration oi the circumstances, it may 
be matter of surprise to some persons that Mr. and Mis. 
Squeers should have taken so much trouble to repossess 
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them&elves of an encumbrance of which it was their wont 
to complain so loudly; but their surprise will cease when 
they arc informed that the manifold services of the drudjre, 
if performed by anybody else, would liave cost the establii»h- 
inent some ten or twelve shillings per week in the shape 
of wages; and furthermore, that all runaways were, as a 
matter of policy, made severe examples of at Dotheboys 
Hall, inasmuch as, in consequence of the limited extent 
of its attractions, there was but little inducement, beyond 
the powerful impulse of fear, tor any pupil, provided with 
the usual number of legs and the power of using Ihem, 
to remain. 

The news that Siuike had been caught and brought back 
in triumph, ran like Avild-fire through the hungry community, 

: and expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. On tiptoe 
1 it was destined to remain, however, until afternoon ; when 
i Squecr*?, having refresh'-d himself with his dinner, and 
\ further strengthened himself b; an extra libation or so, 

\ made his appearance (accompanied by his amiable partner) 

I with a countenance of portentous import, and a fearful 
^ instrument of flagellation, strong, supple, wax>endcd, and 
i nevr—in short, purchased that morning expressly for the 
'< occasion. 

t “Is every boy here?” asked Squeers, in a tremendous 
“ voice. ^ 

I Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to speak; 
I so Squeers glared along the lines to assure himself; and 
leveiy eye drooped, and every head cowered down as he 
|didso. 

^ “ Each boy keep his place,” said Squeers, administering 

^lis favourite blow to the desk, and regarding with gloomy 
f^tisfaction the universal start whicTi it never failed to 
y^casion. “ Nicklcby 1 to your desk, sir.” 

It was remarked by more than one smalt observer, that 
t^there was a very curious and unusual expression in the 
^^sher*s face; but he took his seat without opening his 
^ips in reply. Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at 

I is assistant, and a look of most comprehensive despotism 
n the^ boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards returned, 
ragging Smike by the collar—or rather by that frag¬ 
ment of his jacket which w^as nearest the place where 
is collar would have been, had he boasted sucli a 
ecoratlon. 

In any other place tlio appearance of the wretched, jaded, 

F 
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spiritless object would have occasioned a murmur of com¬ 
passion and remonstrance. It had some effect even there ; 
for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats; and a 
fow of the boldest ventured to steal looks at each other, 
esLpressive of indignation and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was 
fastened on the luckless Sniike, as he inquired, according 
to custom in such cases, wdielher he had anything to say 
for himself, 

"Nothing, I suppose,’^ said Squeers, with a diabolical 
grin. 

Smike glanced round, and his eye rested, for an instant, 
on Nicholas, as if he had expected him to intercede; but 
his look was riveted on his desk. 

" Have you anj^thing to say?” demanded Squeers again, 
giving his right arm two or three flourishes to try its 
power and suppleness. " Stand a little out of the way, 
Mrs. Squeers, my dear; IVe hardly got room enough.” 

" Spare me, sir,” cried Smike. 

"Ohl that^s all, is it?” said Squeers. “Yes, Til flog 
jou within an inch of your life, and spare you that.” 

"Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mrs. Squeers, "that’s a 
good ’un ! ” 

“1 was driven to do it,” said Smike faintly; and casting 
another imploring look about him. 

“ Driven to do it, were you ? ” said Squeers. “ Oh I it 
wasn’t your fault; it w'as mine, I suppose-—eh ? ” 

"A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog,” exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike’s 
head under her arm, and administering a cun at every 
epithet ■ “ what does he mean by that ? ” 

"Stand aside, my dear,” replied Squeers. “We’ll try 
and find out.” 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, 
complied. Squeers caught the boy firmly in his grit>; one 
desperate cut had fallen on his bodv—was wincing 
from the lash and uttering a scream of pain—it was raised 
again, and a|[ain about to fall—when Nicholas Nickleby, 
suddenly starting up, cried, “ Stop 1 ” in a voice that made 
the rafters ring. 

“Who cried stop?” smd Squeers, turning savagely 
round. 

“I,” said Nicholas, stepping forw'ard. "This must not 

go 
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** Mu<tt not go on ! ” cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

" No 1 ” thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the interference, 
SquWrs released his hold of Smike, and, falling back a 
pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks that w'ere 
positively frightful. 

** I say, must not,” repeated Nicholas, nothing daunted; 
"shall not. I will prevent It.” 

Squeers continued to gsze upon him, with his eyes 
starting out of his head; but astonishment had actually, 
for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

"You have disregarded all my quiet interference in 
this miserable lad’s behalf,” said Nicholas; "you have 
returned no answer to the letter in which 1 begged 
forgiveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he 
would remain quietly here. Don’t blame me for this 
public interference. You have brought it upon yourself; 
not I.” 

"Sit down, beggar!” screamed Squeers, almost beside 
himself with rage, and seizing Sinike as he spoke. 

“Wretch,” rejoined Nicholas fiercely, "touch him at 
your peril! I will not stand by and see it done. My 
blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such men as 
you. Look to yourself, for by Heaven I will not spare 
you, if you drive me on I ” 

"Stand back,” cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

"1 have a long seiies of insults to avenge,” said 
Nicholas, Hushed with passion; "and my indignation is 
aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless 
infancy in this foul den. Have a care ; for if you do 
raise the devil within me, (he consequences .shall fall 
heavily upon youi own head ! ” 

He had scarcely spoken,^when Squeers, in a violent 
outbreak of wrath, and with*a cry like the howl of a wild 
beast, spat upen him, and struck him a blow across the 
face with his instrument of torture, which raised up a 
bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted* Smarting with the 
agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, 
Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from his 
hand, and pinning him by the throat, beat the ruffian till 
he roared for mercy. 

The boys--w'ith the exception of Master Squeers, who, 
coming to his father’s assistance, harassed the enemy in 
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the rear—moved not hand or foot; but Mrs. Squeers, 
with many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail of her 
piirtner's coat, and endeavoured to drag him from his 
infuriated adversary; while Miss Squeers, who had been 
peeping through the keyhole in expectation of a very 
different scene, darted in at the very beginning of the 
attack, and after launching a shower of inkstands at the 
usher's head, beat Nicholas to her heart's content, 
animating herself at every blow with the recollection of 
his having refused her proffered love, and thus imparting 
additional strength to an arm which (as she took after 
her mother in this respect) was, at no time, one of the 
weakest, 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his violence, felt the 
blows no more than if they had been dealt with feathers; 
but, becoming tired of the noise and uproar, and feeling 
that his arm grew weak besides, he threw all his remain¬ 
ing strength into half a dozen finishing cuts, and flung 
Squeers from him with all the force he could muster. 
The violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. Squeers com¬ 
pletely over an adjacent form; and Squeers, striking his 
head against it in his descent, lay at his full length on 
the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination, and 
ascertained to his thorough satisfaction that Squeers was 
only stunned, and viot dead (upon which point he had had 
some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas left his family 
to restore him, and retired to consider what course he 
had better adopt. He looked anxiously round for Smike 
as he left the room, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed up a few clothes 
in a small leathern valise, and, finding that nobody offered 
to oppose his progress, marched boldly out by the front 
door, and, shortly afterwards^ struck into the road which 
led to Greta Bridge. 

When he had cooled sufficiently to be enabled to give 
his present circumstances some little reflection, they did 
not appear in a very encouraging light; he had only 
four shillings and a few pence in his pocket, and W'as 
something more than two hundred and fifty miles from 
London, whither he resolved to direct his steps, that he 
might ascertain, among other things, what account of 
the morning’s proceedings Mr. Squeers transmitted to 
his most affectionate uncle. 
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Lifting up his eyes^ as he arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no remedy for this uiiforlunate state of things, 
he beheld a horseman coming towards him, whom, on 
nearer approach, he discovered, to his infinite chagrin, 
to be no other than Mr. John Browdie^ who, clad in 
cords and leather leggings, was urging his animal 
forward by means of a thick ash stick which seemed to 
have been recently cut from some stout sapling. 

“ 1 am in no mood for more noise and riot,” thought 
Nicholas, “ and yet, do what I will, I shall have an alter¬ 
cation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a blew or 
two from yonder staff.” 

In truth, there appeared some reason to expect that 
such a result would follow from the encounter, for John 
Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and waited until 
such time aa he shou'd come up; looking, meanwhile, 
very sternly between the horse’s ears at Nicholas, as he 
came on at his leisure. 

“Servant, younfj genelman,” said John, 

“Yours,”said Nicholas. 

“ Weel ; we ha* met at last,” observed John, making 
the stirrup ring under a smart touch of the ash stick. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, hesitating. “Come!” he 
said frankly, after a moment's pause, “we parted on no 
very good terms the last time we met f it was my fault, 
I believe; but 1 had no intention of offending you, and 
no idea that I was doing so. I was very sorry for it, 
afterwards. Will you shake hands ? ” 

“ Shake bonds I ” cried the good-humoured Yorkshire- 
man ; “ ah ! that T weel; ” at the same time, he bent down 
from the saddle, and gave Nicholas’s fist a huge wrench : 
“ but wra’at be the matther wi’ thy feace, mun ? it be ail 
brokken loike.” 

“ It is a cut,” said Nicholas, turning scarlet as he 
spoke—“ a blow; but 1 returned it to the giver, and with 
good interest too.” 

“Noa, did’ee, though?” exclaimed John Browdie. 
“ Well deane ! 1 loike ’un for thot.” 

“The feet is,” said Nicholas, not very well knowing 
how to make the avowal—“the fact is, that 1 have been 
ill-treated.” 

“Noa,” interposed John Browdie, in a tone of com¬ 
passion ; for he was a giant in strength and stature^ aitd 
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Nicholas, very likely, in hts eyes, seemed a mere dwarf; 
“ doan’t say thot.” 

“Yes, I have,” replied Nicholas, *‘by that man Squeers, 
and 1 have beaten him soundly, and am leaving this 
place in consequence.” 

“WhatJ” cried John Erowdie, with such an ecstatic 
shout, that the horse quite shied at it. ** Beatten the 
echoolmeasther I Ho I ho I ho I Boatten the school- 
nieasther I who ever heard o* the loike o* thot noo I Giv* 
us thee bond agean, yoongster. Bcatten the school* 
measiher I Dang it, I loove thee forh ! ” 

With those expressions of delight, John Browdtc laughed 
and lauglied again—so loud that the echoes, far and wide, 
sent back nothing but jovial peals of merriment—and 
shook Nicholas by the hand, meanwhile, no less heartily. 
When his mirth had subsided, he inquired what Nicholas 
meant to do ; on his informing him to go straight to 
London, he shook his head doubtfuliv, and inquired if he 
knew how much the coaches charged to carry passengers 
so far. 

“ No, I do not,” said Nicholas; “ but it is of no great 
consequence to me, for 1 intend walking.” 

** Gang awa* to Lunnon afoot I” cried John, in 
amazement. 

“Every step of the way,” replied Nicholas; **I should 
be many steps farther on by this time, and so good-bye I ” 

“ Nay, noo,” replied the honest countryman, reining m 
his impatient horse, “stan* still, tell’ee. Hoo much cash 
hast thee gotten ? ” 

“Not much,” said Nicholas, colouring, “but I cun 
make it enough. Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
you know.” 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark, 
but, putting ills hund in his pocket, pulled out an old 
purse of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas should 
borrow from him whatever he required for his present 
necessities. 

“ Dean’t be afeard, mun,” he said; “tak’ eneaf to 
carry Iheo whoam. Tliec’Jt pay me yan day, a’ warrant.” 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to borrow 
more than a sovereign, with wdiich loan Mr. Browdie, 
after many entreaties that ho wroiild accept of moie 
(observing, with a touch of Yorkshire caution, that if 
he didn’t spend it all) ha could put the surplus by till he 
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had an opportunity of remitting it carriage free), was 
fain to content himself, 

“Tak* that bit o* timber to help thee on wi*, miin,” 
he added, pressing his stick on Nicholas, and giving his 
hand another squeeze; “ keep a good heart, and bless 
thee. Beatten a schoolmeasther ! *Cod it’s the best thing 
a’ve heerd this tv,ronty year ! ” 

So saying, and indulging, with more delicacy than 
might have been expected from him, in another series of 
loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding the thanks which 
Nicholas poured forth, John Browdie set spurs to his 
horse, and went off at a smart canter: looking baclii, 
from time to time, Nicholas stood gazing after him, 
and waving his hand cheerily, as if to encourage him on 
his w':iy. Nicholas watched the horse and nder until 
they disappeared over the brow of a distant hill, and then 
set forward on his jourrey. 

He did not travel far that t^fternoon, for by this time it 
was nearly dark, and there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
which not only rendered the way toilsome, but the track 
uncertain and difficult to find after daylight, save by 
experienced wayfarers. He lay that night at a cottage, 
v^here beds were let at a cheap rate to the more humble 
class of travellers; and, rising betimes next morning, 
made his way before night to Boroughbridge. Passing 
through that town in search of some olieap resting-place, 
lie stumbled upon an empty barn within a couple of 
hundred yards of the roadside ; in a warm corner of 
which he . stretched his weary limbs, and soon fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke next morning, and tried to recollect 
his dreams, which had been all connected with his recent 
sojourn at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
and stared—not with the *most composed countenan|:c 
possible—at some motionless object wrhich seemed to bo 
stationed within a few yards in front of him. 

“Slrai.ge!” cried Nicholas; “can this be some linger¬ 
ing creation of the visions that liave scarcely left me 1 It 
cannot be real—and yet I—-I am awake I Smike I ** 

Tlie form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon its 
knees at bis feet. It was Smike indeed. 

“Why do you kneel to me?” said Nicholas, hastily 
raising him. 

“To go with youanywhere — everywdiere — to the 
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world’s end—to the churchyard grave,” replied Smike, 
clinging to his hand. “ Let me, oh, do let me. You are 
my home—my kind friend—^take me with you, pray.” 

“ I am a friend that can do little for you,” said Nicholas 
kindly. ** How came you here ? ” 

He had followed him, it seemed; had never lost sight of 
him all the way; had watched while he slept, and wlicn 
he lialted for refreshment; and had feared to appear before, 
lest he ‘ should be sent back. He had not intended to 
appear now, but Nicholas had awakened more suddenly 
than he looked for, and he had had no time to conceal 
himself. 

Poor fellow I ” said Nicholas, ** your hard fate denies 
you any friend but one, and he is nearly as poor and 
helpless as yourself.” 

“May I—may I go with you?” asked Smike timidly. 
“I will be your faithful, hard-woiking servant, 1 will, 
indeed. I want no clothes,” added the poor cre.ature, 
drawing his rags together—“these will do very well. I 
only want to be near you.” 

“And you shall,” cried Nicholas. “And the world shall 
deal by you as it does by me, till one or both of us shall 
quit it for a better. Come 1 ” 

With these words he strapped his burden on his 
shoulders, and, taking his stick in one hand, extended the 
other to his delighted charge; and so they passed out of 
the old barn together. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HAVING TITB MISFORTUNR TO TREAT OF NONE BUT COMMON 
PEOPLE, IS NECESSARILY^ OF A MEAN AND VULGAR 
CHARACTER. 

In that quarter of London in which Golden Square is 
situated, there is a bygone, faded, tumble-down street, 
with two irregular rows of tall, meagre houses, which seem 
to have stared each other out of countenance years ago. 
The very chimneys appear to liave grown dismal and 
melancholy, from having had nothing better lo look at 
than the chimneys over the way. Their tops are battered, 
and broken, and blackened with smoke; and here and 
there some taller stack than the rest, inclining heavily to 
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one side, and toppling over the roof, seems to meditate 
taking revenge for half a century*s neglect by crushing 
the inhabitants of the garrets beneath. 

The fowls who peck about the kennels, jerking their 
bodies hither and thither with a gait which none but town 
fowls are ever seen to adopt, and which any country cock 
or hen would be puzzled to understand, arc perfectly in 
keeping with the crazy habitations of their owners. Dingy, 
ill-plumed, drowsy fiutlerers, sent, like many of the 
neighbouring children, to get a livelihood in the streets, 
they hop from stone to stone, in forlorn search of some 
hidden eatable in the mud, and can scarcely raise a crow 
among them. The only one with anything approaching 
to a voice is an aged bantam at the baker’s; and even he 
is hoarse, in consequence of bad living in his last place. 

To judge from the i-’ze of the houses, they have been, 
at one time, tenanted by perse ns of better condition than 
their present occupants; but they are now let off, by the 
week, in floors or rooms, and every door has almost as 
many plates or bell-handles as there are apartments within. 
The windows are, for the same reason, sufficiently diversi¬ 
fied in appearance, being ornamented with every variety 
of common blind and curtain that can easily be imagined ; 
while every doorway is blocked up and rendered nearly 
impassable by a motley collection of c|jiildren and porter- 
pots of all sizes, from the baby in arms and the half-pint 
pot, to the full-grown girl and half-gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, which was, 
perhaps, a thought dirtier than any of Its neighbours— 
which exhibited more bell-handles, children, and porter- 
'pols, and caught, in all its freshness, the first gust of the 
thick black smoke that poured forth, night and day, from 
a large brewery hard by, hung a bill announcing that 
there was yet one room to let within its walls, though on 
what storey the vacant room could be—regard being had 
to the outward tokens of many lodgers which the whole 
front displayed, from the mangle in the kitchen window 
to the flowor-pols on the parapet^it would have been 
beyond the power of a calculating boy to discover. 

'fhe common stairs of this mansion were bare and 
carpetless ; but a curious visitor who had to climb his 
way to the top, might have observed that there were not 
wanting indications of the progressive poverty of the 
inmates, although their rooms were sliut* Thus, tlie 
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fiist-fioor lodgers, being flush of furniture, kept an obi 
mahogany table—real mahogany—on the landing-place 
outside, which was only taken in when occasion re¬ 
quired. On the second storey the spare furniture dwindled 
down to a couple of old deal cliairs, of which one, 
belonging to the back room, was shorn of a leg, and 
bottomless. The storey above boasted no gi eater excess 
than a worm-eaten wash-tub j and the garret landing-place 
displayed no costlier articles than two crippled pitchers and 
some broken blacking bottles. 

It was on this garret landing-place that a hard-featured, 
square-faced man, elderly and shabby, stopped to unlock 
the door of the front attic, into which, having surmounted 
the task of turning the rusty key in its still more rusty 
wards, he walked with the air of legal owner. 

This person wore a wig of short, coarse, red hair, whicli 
he took off with his hat, and hung upon a nail. Having 
adopted in its place a dirty cotton nightcap, and groped 
about in the dark till he found a remnant of candle, he 
knocked at the partition which divided the two garrets, and 
inquired, in a loud voice, whether Mr. Noggs had a 
light. 

The sounds that came back were stifled by the lath and 
plaster, and it seemed moreover, as though the speaker 
had uttered them.from the interior of a^ mug or other 
drinking vessel; but they were in the voice of Newman, 
and conveyed a reply in the affirmative. 

**A nasty night, Mr. Noggs 1 ” said the man in the 
nightcap, stepping in to light his candle. 

“ Do-^s it rain ? ” asked Newman. 

“Does it?'* replied the other pettishly. “I am wet 
through.” 

“ It doesn't take much to wtst you and me through, Mr. 
Growl,** said Newman, laying his hand upon the lappel 
of his threadbare coat. 

“Well; and tliat makes it the more vexatious,** observed 
Mr. Growl, in the same pettish tone. 

Uttering a low, querulous growl, the speaker, whose 
harsh countenance was the very epitome of selfishness, 
raked the scanty fire nearly out ot the grate, and, emptying 
the glass which Noggs had pushed towards him, inquired 
where he kept his coals. 

Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cupboard, 
nnd Mr, Growl, soixlng the shovel, threw on half the 
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slock; which very delibctately took off again, 

without saying a word. 

** You have not turned saving at this time of day, T 
hope ? ” said Crowl. 

Newman pointed to the empty glass, as though it xvcrc 
a sufficient refutation of the cliarge, and briefly baid that 
h'i was going downstairs to supper, 

“ To the Kcnwif^ses? ” acked Crowl. 

Newman nodded assent. 

“Think of that, now!” said Crowl. “ If I dldn’l~ 
thinking that you were certain not to go, because you said 
you wouldn’t—tell Kenwigs I couldn’t come, and make up 
my mind to spend the evening with you 

“T was obliged to go,” said Newman. “They w^ould 
have me.” 

“Well; but what’s to become of me?” urged the 
selhsli man, who never thought of an;ybody else. “It’s 
all your fault. I’ll tell you what—I’ll sit by your fire till 
you come back again.” 

Newman cast a despairing glance at his small store of 
fuel, but not having the courage to say no—a word wdiich 
in all his life he never had said at the right time, either to 
himself or any one else—gave w ay to the proposed arrange¬ 
ment. Mr. Crowl immediately went about making himself 
as comfortable with Newman Noggs’s means as circum¬ 
stances would admit of his being made. * 

The lodgers to whom Ci owd had made allusion under 
the designation of “the Kenwdgses,” were the W'ife and 
olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner in ivor}", 
who was looked upon as a person of some consideration 
on the premises, inasmuch as he occupied the whole of the 
first floor, comprising a suite of two rooms. Mrs. Kenwigs, 
too, was quite a lady in her qnianners, and of a very genteel 
family, having an uncle w^ho collected a water-rate ; besides 
which distinction, the two eldest of her little girls went 
twice a w’eek to a dancing-school in the neighbourhood, 
and had flaxen hair, tied with blue ribbons hanging in 
luxuriant pigtails down their backs; and wore little 
white trousers with frills round the ankles—for all of which 
reasons, and many more equally valid but too numerous 
to mention, Mrs. Kenwigs was considered a very desirable 
person to know, and was the constant theme of all the 
gossips in the street, and even lluee or four doors round 
Uie corner at both ends. 
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It was the anniversar}' of that happy day on which the 
Church of England as by law estabiished» had bestowed 
Mrs. Kenwlgs upon Mr. Kenwi’gs; and in grateful com¬ 
memoration of the same, Mrs. Ken wigs had Invited a few 
select friends to cards and a supper in the first fioor, and 
had put on a new gown to receive them In; which gown, 
being of a flaming colour and made upon a juvenile 
principle, was so successful that Mr. Kenwigs said the 
eight years of matrimony and tlie five children seemed all 
a dream, and Mrs. Kenwigs younger and more bloom¬ 
ing than on the very first Sunday he had kept company 
with her. 

Beautiful as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when she was dressed 
though, and so stately that you would have supposed she 
had a cook and a housemaid at least, and nothing to 
do but order them about, she had a world of trouble 
with the preparations; more, indeed, than she, being 
of a delicate and genteel constitution, could have sus¬ 
tained, had not the pride of housewifery upheld her. 
At last, however, all the things that had to be got together 
were got together, and all the things that had to got 
out of the way, were got out of the way, and everything 
was ready, and the collector himself having promised to 
come, fortune smiled upon the occasion. 

The party was admit ably selected. There were, first of 
all, Mr. Kenwigs-, and Mrs, Kenw'igs, and four olive 
Kenwigses, tv ho sat up to supper; firstly, because it was 
but right that they should have a treat on such a day; and 
secondly, because their going to bed, in presence of the 
company, would have been inconvenient, not to say 
improper. Then there was a young lady who had made 
Mrs. Kenwigs’s dress, and who—it was the most convenient 
thing in the world—living in the two-pair back, gave up 
her bed to the baby, and got a^little girl to watch it. Then, 
to match this young lady, was a young man, who had 
known Mr. Kenwigs when he tvas a bachelor, and was 
much esteemed by the ladies, as bearing the reputation of 
a rake. To these were added a newly-married couple, who 
had visited Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship; and 
a sister of Mrs. Kenwigses, who was quite a beauty; 
besides whom, there was another young man, supposed to 
entertain honourable designs upon the lady last mentioned*; 
and Mr. Noggs, vrho was a gunteel person to ask, because 
he had been a gentleman once. There were also an elderly 
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lady from the back parlour, and one more young lady who, 
next to the collector, perhaps was the great lion of the party, 
being tlie daughter of a theatrical hreman, M'ho “went 
on” in the pantomime, and had the greatest turn for the 
stage that ever was known, being able to sing and recue 
in a manner that brought the tears into Mrs. Kenwigs’s eyes. 
There was only one drawback upon the pleasure of seeing 
such friends, and that was, that the lady in the back 
parlour, who was very fat, and turned of sixty, came in a 
low book-niuslin dress and short kid gloves, which so 
exasperated Mrs. Kenwigs, that that lady assured her 
sister in private, that if it hadn’t happened that the supper 
was cooking at the back parlour grate at that moment, 
she certainly would have requested its representative lo 
withdraw. 

“ My dear,” said Mi Kenwigs, “ wouldn’t it be belter 
to begin a round game ? ” 

Kenwigs, my dear,” returned his wife, “ I am surprised 
at you. Would you begin without my uncle ? ” 

“I forgot the collector,” said Kenwigs; “oh, no, that 
would never do.’* 

“ He’s so particular,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, turning to the 
other married lady, “that if we began without him, I 
should be out of his will for ever.” 

“ Dear 1 ” cried the married lady. 

“You’ve no idea what he is,” replied Mis. Kenwigs; 
“and yet as good a creature as ever breathed.” 

“The kindest-hearted man as ever was,” said Kenwigs, 

“It goes to his heart, 1 believe, to be forced to cut the 
water off, when the people don’t pay,’’observed the bachelor 
friend, intending a joke. 

“ George,” said Mr. Kenwigs solemnly, “none o* that, 
if you please.” ^ 

“It was only my joke,” said the friend, abashed. 

“George,” rejoined Mr. Kenwigs, “ajoke is a wery good 
thing—a wery good thing—but when that joke is made at 
the expense of Mrs. Kenwigs’s feelings, I set my face 
against it. A man in public life expects to be sneered at 
—it is the fault of his elewated sitiwation, and not of him* 
self. Mrs. Kenwigs’s relation is a public man, and that 
he knows, George, and that he can b^r; but putting Mrs. 
Kenwigs out of tlie question (if 1 could put Mrs. Kenwigs 
out of the question on such an occasion as this), 1 have the 
honour to be connected with the collector by mandoge; and 
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I cannot allow these remarks in my-” Mr. Ken wigs 

was going to say “house,” but he rounded the sentence 
with “apartments.” 

At the conclusion of these observations, which drew 
forth evidences of acute feeling from Mrs. Ken wigs, and 
had the intended eifect of impressing the company with a 
deep sense of the collector's dignity, a ring was heard 
at the bell. 

“ That's him,” whispered Mr. Krnwigs, greatly excited. 
“ Morleena, my dear, lun down and let your uncle in, and 
kiss him directly you get the door open. Hem ! Let's be 
talking.” 

Adopting Mr. Kenwig‘>;*s suggestion, the company spoke 
very loudly, to look easy and unembarrassed ; and almost as 
soon as they had begun to do so, a short old gentleman, in 
drabs and gaiters, with a face that might have been carved 
outof lignurn-vitae, for anything that appeard to the contrary, 
was led playfully in by Miss Morleena Kenwigs, regarding 
whose uncommon Christian name it may be here remarked 
that it had been invented and conmosed by Mrs. Kenwigs 
previous to her first lying-in, for the special distinc¬ 
tion of her eldest child, in case it should prove a 
daughter. 

“ Oh, uncle, I am so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 
kissing the collector affectionately on both cheeks. **So 
glad ! ” * 

** Many happy returns of the day, my dear,” replied the 
collector, returning the compliment. 

Now, this was an interesting thing. Here was a collector 
of water-rates, without his book, without his pen and ink, 
without his double-knock, without his intimidation, kissing 
—actually kissing—an agreeable female, and leaving taxes, 
summonses, notices that he Ijad called, or announcements 
that he would never call again for two quarters' due, 
wholly out of the question. It was pleasant to see how 
the company looked on, quite absorbed in the sight, and 
to behold the nods and winks with which they expressed 
their gratification at finding so much humanity in a 
tax-gatherer. 

“ Where will you sit, uncle ?'* said Mrs. Kenwigs, in the 
full glow of family pride, which the appearance of her 
distinguished relation occasioned. 

“ Anywheres, my clear,” said the collector; " 1 am not 
particular.” 
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Not particular I What a meek collector. If he had been 
an author, who knew his place, he couldn’t have been more 
humble. 

** Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kcnwigs, addressing the collector, 
“some friends here, sir, are very anxious lor the honour 
of- Tliank you—Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“ Proud to know you, sir,”said Mr. Cutler; “ I’ve heerd 
of you very often.” Tliese were not mere words of cere¬ 
mony ; for," Mr. Cutler having kept house in Mr. Lillyvick’s 
parish, had heard of him very often indeed. His attention 
in calling had been quite extraordinary. 

“George, you know, I think, Mr. Lilkwick,” said Ken- 
wigs ; “ lady from downstairs—Mr. Lillyvick. Mr. Snewks 
—Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Green—Mr. Lillyvick. Mr. Lilly- 
\ick—Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Very glad to make two public characters acquainted! 
Mrs. Ken wigs, my dear, will vou sort the counters?” 

Mrs. Kenwigs, with the assistance of Newman Noggs 
(who, as he performed sundry little acts of kindness for the 
ciiildren at all times and seasons, was humoured in his 
request to be taken no notice of, and was merely spoken 
ubGut in a whisper as the decayed gentleman), did as she 
wa*? desired ; and the greater part of the guests sat down 
to speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs. Kenwigs, and 
Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, looked 
ufier the supper-table. . 

While the ladies were thus bussing themselves, Mr. 
Lilly^'ick was intent upon the game in progress, and as all 
should be fish that comes to a water-collector’s net, the 
drar old gentleman was by no means scrupulous in appro¬ 
priating to himself the property of his neighbours, which, 
on the contrary, he abstracted whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, smiling good-humouredly all the while, and 
making so many condescending speeches to the owners, 
that they were delighted with his amiability, and thought 
in their hearts that he deserved to be Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer at least. 

After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of 
many slaps on the head to the infant Kenwigses, whereof 
two of the most rebellious were summarily banished, the 
cloth was laid with much elegance, and a pair of bciiled 
fowls, a large piece of pork, apple-pie, potatoes, and greens, 
were served ; at sight of which, the worthy Mr. Lillyvick 
vented a great many witticisms, and plucked up amazingly. 
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to the imincnse delig^ht and satisfaction of the whole body 
of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off; no more 
serious dilHcuItles occurring^ than those which arose from 
the incessant demand for clean knives and forks: which 
made poor^ Mrs. Ken wigs wish, more than once, that 
private society adopted the principle of schools, and re¬ 
quired that every guest should bring his own knife, fork, 
21 lid spoon; which doubtless would be a great accommoda¬ 
tion in many cases, and to no one more so than to the lady 
;md gentleman of the house, especially if the school principle 
were carried out to the full extent, and the articles weic 
expected, as a matter of delicacy, not be taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten everything, the table was cleared 
in a most alarming hurry, and with great noise; and the 
spirits, whereat the eyes of Newman Noggs glistened, being 
arranged in order, with water both hot and cold, the party 
composed themselves for conviviality, Mr. Lillyvick being 
stationed in a large arm-chair by the fireside, and the four 
little Kenwigses disposed on a small form in front of the 
company, with their fiaxen tails towards them, and their 
faces to the fire; an arrangement which was no sooner 
perfected, than Mrs. Kenwigs was overpowered by the 
feelings of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of 
Mr. Kenwigs, dissolved in tears. 

“They are so besiutiful,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, sobbing. 

“ Oh, dear,” said all the ladies, “ so they are! It’s very 
natural you should feel proud of that; but don’t give way, 
don’t” 

“ I can—-not help it, and it don’t signify,” sobbed Mrs. 
Kenwigs; “ oh I they’re too beautiful to live, much too 
beautiful! ” 

On hearing this alarming presentiment of their being 
doomed to an early death in the flower of their infancy, all 
four little girls raised a hideous cry, and, burying their 
heads in their mother’s lap simultaneously, screamed until 
the eight flaxen tails vibrated again; Mrs. Kenwigs 
meanv^iile clasping them alternately to her bosom, with 
altitudes expressive of distraction, which Miss Petowker 
herself might have copied. 

At length the anxious mother permitted herself to be 
soothed into a more tranquil state, and the little Ken¬ 
wigses, being also composed, were distributed among the 
company, to prevent the possibility of Mrs. Kenwigs being 
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afatn overcome by the blaze of their combined beauty. 
Which done, the ladies and gentlemen united in prophesy* 
ing that they would live for many, many years, and that 
there was no occasion at all for Sirs. Kenwigs to distress 
herself: which in good truth, there did not appear to be ; 
lie lovelinr*ts of the children by no means justifying her 
ipprt'hensions. 

“ This day eight year,” said Mr. Kenwigs, after a 
jaiisc. “ Dear me—ah ! ” 

This reflection was echoed by all present, who said 
• Ah ! ” first, and “ dear inc” afterwards. 

“ I was younger then,” tittered Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ No,” said the collcrtor. 

“ Certainly not,” added everybody. 

I remember my niece,” said Mr Lilhwlck, surveying 
hs audience with a grave air —‘*1 remember her, on that 
vtry afternoon, when she first acknowledged to her mother 
a partiality for Kenwigs. * Mother,’ she says, * I love 
hiai!’” 

■* * Adore him,’ I said, uncle,” interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ ‘ Love him,’ 1 think, my dear,” said the collector 
tirnly. 

“Perhaps you are right, unde,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs 
submissively. “ I thought it was ‘adore.’ ” 

“ * Love,* my dear,” retorted Mr. Lill\vick. “ ‘ Mother,’ 
she ?ays, * I love him ! * * What do t hear ? ’ cries her 
mother; and instantly falls into strong conwulsions.” 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst from the 
company. 

“ Into strong conwulsions,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick, 
regarding them with a rigid look. “ Kenwigs will 
excuse my saying, in the presence of friends, that there 
was a very gfreat objection to him, on the ground that 
he was beneath the family,* and would disgrace it. You 
remember, Kenwigs ? ” 

“ Cer+ainly,” replied that^ gentleman, in no way dis¬ 
pleased at the reminiscence, inasmuch as it proved, beyond 
all doubt, what a high family Mrs. Kenwigs came of. 

“ 1 shared in that feeling,” said Mr. Lillyvick : “ perhaps 
it was natural; perhaps it wasn’t.” 

A gentle murmur seemed to say, that, in one of Mr. 
Lillyvick’s station, the objection was not only natural* 
but highly praiseworthy. * 

** 1 came round to him in. time,” said Lillyvick. “ After 
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they were married, and there was no help for it, I vras 
one of the first to say that Kenwigs must be taken notice 
of. The family did take notice of him in con&cquecce, 
and on my representation; and 1 am bound to say—and 
proud to say—that I have always found him a very honest, 
well-behaved, upright, respectable sort of man. Kenwlgt, 
shake hands.” 

“ I am proud to do it, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs. 

** So am 1, Kenwigs,” rejoined Mr, Lillyvick. 

‘*A very happy life 1 have led with your niece, sir,” sad 
Kenwigs. 

“ It would have been your own fault if you had not, sir” 
remarked Mr, Lillyvick. 

“ Morlcena Kenwigs,” cried her mother, at this crisfe, 
much affected, kiss your dear uncle ! ” 

The young lady did as she was requested, and the tbrce 
other little girls were successively hoisted up to tlie 
collector’s countenance, and subjected to the same process, 
which was afterwards repeated on them by the majoritj ot 
those present. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Kcnwdgs,” said Miss Petowker, “wnile 
Mr, Noggs is making that punch to drink happy retarns 
in, do let Morlcena go through that figure dance before 
Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“No, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. Kcnwlgs, “it will 
only worry my uncle.” 

“ It can’t worry him, 1 am sure,” said Miss Petowker. 
“You w'ill be very much pleased, wmn’t you, sir? ” 

“That I am sure I shall,” replied tlie collector, glancing 
at the punch mixer. 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you what,” said Mr.s. Kenwigs, 
“Morleena shall do the steps, if uncle can persuade Miss 
Petowker to recite us the * Blood-drinker’s Burial,’ 
afterwards.” • 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet at this proposition; the subject whereof gently inclined 
her head several times in acknowledgment of the reception. 

“You know,” said Miss Petowker reproachfully, “that 
I dislike doing anything professional in private parties.” 

“Oh, but not here!” said Mrs. Kenwigs. “We are 
all so very friendly and pleasant, that you might as w'ell 
be going through it in your own room; besides, the 
occasion-” 

“1 can’t resist that,” interrupted Miss Petowker, 
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“anvlhing in my huirble power I shall be delighted to 
do 

Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Pilowker had ariaitged a 
sinall programme of the entertainments between them, ol 
which this was the prescribed order, but they had settled 
to have a little pressing on both sides, because it looked 
more natural. The company being all ready, Miss 
i’otowker hummed a tune, and Morlccna danced a dance; 
laving previously had the soles of her shoes chalked, 
V'ith as much care as if she were going on the tight-rope. 
It was a very beautiful figure, comprising a great deal 
of work for tiie arms, and was received with unbounded 
aoplause. 

‘•If I was blessed with a—a child,” said Miss Petowker, 
Luslimg, “ of such genius as that, 1 would have her out at 
the opcia instantly.” 

Mis. Kenwigs sighed, and looked at Mr. Kenwigs, who 
^hook his head, and observed that he was doiiblful about it. 

■' Kenv/ig,s is afraid,” said Mrs. K. 

’‘What of?” inquired Miss Petowker; “not of her 
failing ? ” * 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs; ‘ but If she grew up 
what she is now—only think of the young dukes and 
marquises.” 

“ Very right,” said the collector. 

“Still,” submitted Miss Petowker, “"if she took a proper 
pride in herself, you know-” 

“There’s a good deal in that,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
looking at hei husband. 

“ I only know—” faltered Miss Petowker—“it may be no 
rule, to be sure—but 1 have never found any inconvenience 
or unpleasantness of that soit.” 

Mr. Kenwigs, with becoming gallantry, said that settled 
the question at once, and tliat he would take the subject 
into serious consideration. This being resolved upon, 
Miss Petowker w'as entreated to begin the “ 6iood« 
drinker’s Burial”; to which end, that young lad}^ let 
down her back hair, and taking up her position at the 
other end of the room, with the bachelor friend posted 
in a corner, to rush out at the cue “in death expire,” 
and catch her in his arms when she died raving mad, 
went through the performance with extraordinary spirit, 
and to the great terror of the little Kenwigses, who were 
all but frightened into fits. 
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The ecstasies consequent upon the effort had not yet 
subsided, and Newman (who had not been thoroug^My 
sober at so late an hour for a long*, long' time) had not 
yet been able to put in a word of announcement that Ihe 
punch was ready, when a hasty knock was heard at the 
room door, vhich elicited a shriek from Mrs. Kenwigs 
who immediately divined that the baby had fallen out o^ 
bed. 

“Who is that? ’* demanded Mr. Kenwigs sharply. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, it’s only me,” said Crowl, looking 
in, in his nightcap. “The baby is very comfoitable, fer 
I peeped into the room as 1 came down, and it’s fast 
asleep, and so is the girl ; and 1 don’t think the cande 
will set 6re to the bod-curtain, unless a draught was 
to get into the room. It’s Mr, Noggs that’s wanted.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Newman, much astonished. 

“Why, it w a queer hour, isn’t it? ” replied Crowl, who 
was not best pleased at the prospect of losing his Ere ; 
“and they are queer-looking people, too, all covered 
with rain and mud. Shall I tell them to go away ? ” 

“ No,” Said Newman, rising. “People? How many? ” 

“Two,” rejoined Crowl. 

“ Want me ? By name ? ” asked Newman. 

“ By name,” replied Crowl. “ Mr. Newman Noggs, 
as pat as need be ” 

Newman reflected for a few seconds, and then hurried 
away, multeiing that he would be back directly. He was 
as good as bis word ; for, in an exceedingly short time, 
he burst into the room, and seizing, without a word of 
apology or explanation, a lighted candle and tumbler of 
hot punch from the table, darted away like a madman. 

“What tlie deuce is the matter with him!” exclaimed 
Crowl, throwing the door open. “ Hark ! Is there any 
noise above ? ” 

The guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in each 
other’s faces witli much perplexity and some fear, stretched 
their necks forward and listened attentively. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ACQUAINTS THE READER WITH THE CAUSE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE INTERRUmON DESCRIBED IN THE LAST CHAPTER^ 
AND WITH SOME OTHER MATTERS NECESSARY TO BE 
KNOWN. 

Newman Noggs scrambled in violent haste upstairs with 
the steaming beverage which he had so unceremoniously 
snatched from the table of Mr. Kenwigs, and indeed from 
the very grasp of the water-rate collector, who was eyeing 
the contents of the tunibie!*, at the moment of its unexpected 
abstraction, with livelj marks of pleasure visible m his 
countenance He bore iiis prize straight to his own back 
garret, where, footsore and nearly shod»"ss, wet, dirty, 
jaded, and disfigii*'ed with every mark of fatiguing trav^ 
sat Nicholas and Smike, at once the cause and partner of 
his toil; both perfectly worn out by their unwonted and 
protracted exertion. 

Newman’s first act was to compel Nicholas, with gentle 
force, to swallow half of the punch at a breath, nearly 
boiling as it was; and his nest, to pour the remainder 
down the throat of Sinike, who, never having tasted any¬ 
thing stronger than aperient medicine in his whole life, 
exhibited various odd manilestations of Surprise and delight 
duiitig the passage of the liquor down his throat, and turned 
up Ins eyes most emphatically when it was all gone. 

“You are wet through,” said Newman, passing his hand 
hastily over the coat which Nicholas had thrown ofl’; “and 
1—I—haven’t even a change,” he added, with a wistful 
glance at the shabby clothes he wore himself. 

“I have dry clothes, or at least such as wall se.rve my 
turn well, in my bundle,” replied Nicholas. “If you look 
so distressed to see me, you will add to the pain 1 feel 
already, at being compelled, for one night, to cast myself 
upon your slender means for aid and shelter.” 

Newman did not look the less distressed to hear Nicholas 
talking in this strain ; but, upon his young friend grasping 
him heartily by the hand, and assuring him" that nothing 
but implicit confidence in the sincerity of his professions 
and kindness of feeling towards himself, would have 
induced him, on any consideration, even to have made 
him acquainted with his arrival in London, Mr, Noggs 
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brightened up again, and went about making such arrange¬ 
ments as were in his powt^r for the comfort of his visitors, 
with extreme alacrity. 

These were simple enough, poor Newman’s means 
halting at a very considerable distance short of his incl na¬ 
tions ; but, slight as they were, they w’ere not made whJj- 
out much bustling and running about. As Nicholas had 
husbanded his scanty stock of money so well that it was 
not yet quite expended, a supper of bread and cheese, witli 
some cold beef from the cook’s shop, was soon placed upon 
the table; and these viands being flanked by a bottle of 
spirits and a pot of porter, there was no ground for 
apprehension on the score of hunger and thirst, at all 
events. Such preparations as Newman had it in his power 
to make for the accommodation of his guests during the 
night, occupied no very great time in completing; and as 
he had insisted, as an express preliminary, that Nicholas 
should change his clothes, and that Smike should invest 
himself in his solitary coat (which no entreaties would 
dissuade him from stripping off for the purpose), the 
travellers partook of their frugal fare, with more satisfaction 
than one of them at least had derived from many a better 
meal. 

They then diew near the Arc, which Newman Noggs had 
made up as well as he could, after the inioads of Growl 
upon the fuel ; and Nicholas, who had hitherto been 
restrained by the extreme anxiety of his friend that he 
should refresh himself after his journey, now pressed him 
with earnest questions concernini' his mother and sister. 

“Well,” replied Newman, with his accustomed taci¬ 
turnity; “both well.” 

“ They are living in the city still ? ” inquired Nicholas. 

“They are,” said Newman. , 

“And my sister,” added Nicholas. “Is she still 
engaged in the business which she wrote to tell me she 
thought she should like so much ? ” 

Newman opened his eyes rather wider than usual, but 
merely replied by a gasp, which, according to the action 
of the head that accompanied it, was interpreted by his 
friends as meaning yes or no. In the present instance, the 
pantomime consisted of a nod, and not a shake; so Nicholas 
took the answer as a favourable one. 

“ Now listen to me,” said Nicholas, laying his hand on 
Newman’s shoulder* “ Before I would make an effort to 
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see them, I deemed it expedient to come to you, lest, by 
giaiifying’ my own seKisli desire, I should inflict an injuiy 
upon them which I crni never repair. What has my uncle 
heard from Yorkshire? ” 

Newman opened and shut his mouth several times, as 
though he were trying h^ utmost to speak, but could make 
nothing of it, and finally fixed his eyes on Nicholas with a 
grim and ghastly stare. 

“What has he heard?” urged Nicholas, colouring. 
“You see that 1 am piepared to hear the very worst that 
malice can have suggested. Why should you conceal it 
from me? 1 must know it sooner or later; and what 
purpose can be gained by trifling with the matter for a few 
minutes, when half the time would put me in possession of 
all that has occurred ? Tell me at once, pray," 

“To-morrow morning,” said Newnidr.; “hear it to¬ 
rn on ow,” 

“ What purpose would that answer ?” in god Nicholas. 

“You would sleep the better,” replied Newman. 

“1 should sleep the worse,” answered Nicholas im¬ 
patiently. “ Sleep ! Exhausted as 1 am, and standing in 
no common need of rest, I cannot hope to close my eyes 
all night, unless you tell me cvtiything.” 

“And if I should tell you everything,” said Newman, 
hesitating. • 

“ Why, then you may rouse my indignation or wound my 
piide,” rejoined Nicholas; “but you will not break my 
rest; for if the scene were acted over again, 1 could take 
no other part than I have taken; and whatever conse¬ 
quences may accrue to myself from it, I shall never regret 
doing as I have done—never, if 1 starve or beg in conse¬ 
quence. What is a little poverty or suffering, to the 
disgrace of the basest and>inost inhuman cowardice! I 
tell you, if 1 had stood by, tamely and passively, I should 
have haled myself, and merited the contempt of every man 
in existence. The black-hearted scoundrel! ” 

W'ith this gentle allusion to the absent Mr. Squeers, 
Nicholas repressed his rising wrath, and relating to 
Newman exactly what had passed at Datheboys Hall, 
entreated him to speak out without more pressing. Thus 
adjured, Mr. Noggs took from an old trunk a sheet of 
paper, which ajipeared to have been scrawled over in great 
liaste; and after sundry extraordinary denionstralioiis of 
reluctance, delivered himself in the following terms. 
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^*My dear young man, you mustn’t give way to-- 

This sort of thing will never do, you know. As to getting 
on in the world, if you take everybody’s pari that’s ill- 

tirated- Damn it, I am pioud to h-*ar of it; and 

would have done it myself!” 

Newman accompanied this very unusual outbreak with 
a violent blow upon the table, as if, in the heat of the 
moment, he had mistaken it for the chest or ribs of Mr. 
Wackford Squeers. Having, by this open declaration of 
his feelings, quite precluded himself fiom offering Nicholas 
any cautious worldly advice (which had been his first 
intention), Mr. Noggs went straight to the point. 

“The day before yesterday,” said Newman, “your uncle 
received this letter. I took a hasty copy of it while he 
was out. Shall 1 read it ? ” 

“If you please,” replied Nicholas. Newman Noggs 
accordingly read as follows:— 


“Dotheboys Hall, 

Thursd^ijf Morning'. 

** Sir, —My pa requests me to write to you, the doctors con¬ 
sidering it doubtful whether he will ever recuvver the use of 
his legs which prevents his holding a pen. 

<*We are in a state of mind beyond everything, and my pa 
is one mask of brboses both blue and green likewise two 
forms are stccpled in bis Goar. We were kimpelled to have 
him carried down into the kitchen where he now lays. You 
Will judge from this that he has been brought very low. 

“When your nevew that you recommended for a teacher 
had done this to my pa and jumped upon bis body with his 
feet and also langwedge which 1 will not pollcwt my pen with 
describing, he assaulted my ma with dreadful violence, dashed 
her to the eartli, and drove her hack comb several inches into 
her head. A very little more and it must have entered her 
skuU. We have a medical certifiket that if it had, the tortershell 
would have affected the brain. 

“Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury 
since which we have suffered very much which leads us to the 
arrowing belief that we have received some injury in our insides, 
especially as no marks of violence are visible externally. I am 
screaming out loud all the time I write and so is my brother 
which takes off my attention rather, and I hope will excuse 
mistakes. 

**The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood rnn away, 
taktfi^ with him a boy of despei ate caracter that he had excited 
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to rebe’lvon, and a jjarnct ring* belongings to my mai and not 
having- been apprehended by the constables is supposed to 
have been took up by some stage-coach. My pa begs that if 
be comes to you the ring may be returned, and that you will 
let the thief and assassin go, as if we prosecuted him he would 
only be transported, and ii he is let go he is sure to be hung 
before long which will sive us trouble and be much more 
satisfactory. Hoping to hear from j'oii v/’icn convenient 

** 1 remain 

“ Yours and cetrer 

‘ ' “ Fannv SguEiias. 

**P.S .—I pity his ignorance and dcspi«-c him." 

A profound silence succeeded to the reading of this 
clioice epistle, during which Newman Noggs, as he 
folded it up, gazed with a kind of grotesque pity at the 
boy of desperate character therein rcfeired to; who, 
having no more distinct perception of the matter In hand 
than that he had been the unfortunate cause of heaping 
trouble and falsehood upon Nicholas, sat mute and 
dispirited, with a most w'or-begone and heart-stricken look. 

“Mr. Noggs,” said Nicholas, afier a few moments* 
reflection, “ 1 must go out at once.” 

“ Go out! ” cried Newman. 

“ Yes,” said Nicholas, “ to Golden Square. Nobody who 
know^s me would believe the story of the ring; but it may 
suit the purpose, or gratify the hatred, of Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby to feign to attach credence to it. It is due—not 
to him, but to myself^that I should state the truth; and, 
moreover, I have a word or tw'O to exchange with him 
which will not keep cool.” 

“They must,” said Newman. 

“They must not, indeed,” rejoined Nicholas firmly, as 
he prepared to leave the hou^e. 

“Hear me speak,” said Newman, planting himself 
before his impetuous young friend. “ He is not there. 
He is away from town. He will not be back for three 
days; and I know that letter will not be answered before 
he returns.” 

“Are you sure of this?” asked Nicholas, chafing 
violently, and pacing the narrow room with rapid strides. 

“Quite,” rejoined Newman. “He had hardly read it 
when he was called away. Its contents are known to 
nobody but himself and us.** 
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“Are you certain?” demanded Nicholas precipitately; 
“not even to my mother or sister? If I thoui>ht that 

they- I win go there—I must see them. Which is 

the way ? Where is it ? ” 

“ Now, be advised by me,” said Newman, speaking for 
the moment, in his earnestness, like any other man— 
“ make no effort to see even them till he comes hon:e. I 
know the man. Do not seem to have been tampering 
with anybody. When he returns, go straight to hlni, 
and speak as boldly as you like. Guessing at the real 
truth, he knows it as well as you or I. Trust him foi 
that.” 

“You mean well to me, and should know him bitter 
than I can,” replied Nicholas, after some consideration. 
“Well; let it be so.” 

Newman, who had stood during the foregoing conversa* 
lion with his back planted against the door, ready to 
oppose any egress from the apartment by force, if neces¬ 
sary, resumed his seat with much satisfaction; and as 
the water in the kettle was by this lime boiling, made a 
glassful of spirits and water for Nicholas, and a ci-acked 
mugful for the joint accommodation of himself and Smike, 
of which the two partook in great harmony, while Nicholas, 
leaning his head upon his hand, remained buried in 
melancholy meditation. 

Meanwhile, the ‘company below stairs, after listening 
attentively and not hearing any noise which ivould justily 
them in interfering for the gratihcatioii of their curiosity, 
returned to the chamber of the Kenwigses, and employed 
themselves in hazarding a great variety of conjectures 
I'clative to the cause of Mr, Noggs’s sudden di.sappearance 
.and detention. 

“ Lor, I’ll tell you what,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. ^ “ Suppose 
it should be an express sent Vip to say that his property 
has all come back again 1 ” 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Kenwigs; “ it’s not impossible, 
Perhaps, in that case, we’d better send up and ask if he 
won’t take a little more punch.” 

“Kenwigs!” said Mr. Lilly*ick, in a loud voice, “I’m 
surprised at you,” 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked Mr. Kenwigs, with 
becoming submission to the collector of water-rates. 

“ Making such a remark as that, sir,” replied Mr. 
Lillyvick angrily. “ He lias had punch already, has he 
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not, sir ? I consider the way in which that punch was cut 
olT, if I may use the expression, highly disrespectful to this 
r'ouipany; scandalous, perfectly scandalous. It may be 
tlic c>i%loin to allow such things In this house, but it’s not 
the kind of behaviour that I’ve been used to see displayed) 
and so 1 don’t mind telling you, Kenwigs. A gentleman 
lias a glass of punch befote him, to which he is just about 
to set his lips, when another gentleman comes and collars 
that glass of punch, without a ‘with your leave,* or *by 
your leave,’ and carries tliat glass of punch away. This 
may be good manners—I dare say it is—but 1 don’t under- 
siand it, that’s all; and what’s more, I don’t care if I never 
do. It’s my way to speak my mind, Kenwigs, and that is 
my mind; and if you don’t lil^ it, it’s past my regular time 
f )r going lo bed, and I can find my way home without 
making it later.” 

Here was an untoward event 1 The collector had sat 
swelling and fuming in offended dignity for some minutes, 
and had now fairly burst out. The great man—the rich 
I elation—the unmarried uncle—who had it in his power to 
make Morleena an heiress, and the very baby a legatee— 
was ofTi'iided. Gracious Powers, where was this to end I 
** 1 am veiy sorry, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs humbl)% 
“Don’t tell me* you’re sorry,” retorted Mr, Lilljvlck, 
with much sharpness. “You should have prevented it, 
then.” • 

The company were quite paralysed by this domestic 
crash. The back parlour sat with her mouth wide open, 
staring vacantly at the collector, in a stupor of dismay, and 
the other guests were scarcely less overpowered by the 
great man’s irritation. Mr, Kenwigs, not being skilful 
in such matters, only fanned the flame in attempting to 
extinguish it. 

“ I didn’t think of it, 1 dm sure, sir,’* said that gentle¬ 
man. ‘ 1 didn’t suppose that such a little thing as a glass 
of punch would have put you out of temper.” 

^ “ Out of temper 1 What the devil do you mean by that 
piece of impertinence, Mr. Kenwigs ? ” said the collector. 
“ Morleena, child, give me my hat,” 

“Oh, you’re not going, Mr. Lillyvick, sir,” interposed 
Miss I’etowker, with her most bewitching smile. 

But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried 
obdurately, “Morleena, my hatl” upon the fourth repeti¬ 
tion of WMiicli demand, Mrs. Kenwigs sank ba0k in her 
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chair, with a cry that miglit have softened a water-butt, 
not to say a water-collector: while tlie four little girls 
(privately instructed to that elTect) clasped their uncle’s 
drab shorts in their arms, and prayed Iiim in imperfect 
English to remain. 

“Why should I stop here, my dears?” said Mr. 
Lill)wlck; “ Tni not wanted here.” 

“Oil, do not speak so cruelly, uncle,” sobbed Mis. 
Kenwigs, “unless you wish to kill me.” 

“ 1 shouldn’t wonder if some people were to say I di<l,” 
replied Mr. Lillyvick, glancing angrily at Ken wigs, “Out 
of temper! ” 

“Oh, I cannot bear to see him look so at my husband,” 
cried Mrs. Kenwigs ; “ it’s, so dreadful in families Oh !” 

“ Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kenwigs, “ 1 hope, for the sake of 
your niece, that you won’t object to be reconciled.” 

The collector’s features relaxed, as the company added 
their entreaties to those of his nephew-in-Iaw. lie gave up 
his hat, and held out his hand. 

“There, Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lillyvick ; “and let me tell 
3 ’ou, at the same time, to show you how much out of 
temper I was, that if I had gone away without another 
word, it would have made no difierence respecting that 
pound or two which 1 shall leave among your children 
when 1 die.” 

“ Morleena Kenwigs,” cried her mother, in a torrent ot 
ah'ection, “go down upon your knees to your dear uncle, 
and beg him to love 3 'ou all his life through, for he’s more 
a angel liian a man, and I’ve alw'ays said so.” 

^ Miss Morleena approaching to do homage, in compliance 
with this injunction, was summarily caught up and kissed 
by Mr. Lillyvick; and thereupon Mrs. Kenwigs darted 
forward and kissed the collector, and an irrepressible 
murmur of applause broke from the company who had 
witnessed his magnanimity. 

The worthy gentleman then became once more the life 
and soul of the society; being again reinstated in his old 
post of lion, from which high station the temporary dis> 
traction of their thoughts had for a moment dispossessed 
him. Quadruped lions are said to be savage only when 
they are hungry; biped lions are rarely sulky longer than 
when their appetite for disliiiclion remains unappeased. 
Mr. Lillyvick stood higher than ever; for he had shown 
his power; hinted at his property and testanienUry 
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intentions ; gained great credit for his disinterestedness and 
virtue; and, In addiiicn to ali, was finally accommodated 
with a much larger tumbler of punch than that which 
Newman Noggs had so feloniously made off with. 

“ I say ! I beg everybody’s pardon for intruding again,” 
said Crowl, looking in at tliis happy juncture; " but what 
a queer business this is, isn’t it? Noggs has lived in this 
house now going on for five years, and nobody has ever 
been to see him before within the memory of tlie oldest 
inhabitant.” 

** It’s a strange time of night to be called away, sir, 
certainly,” said the collector; “and the behaviour of Mr. 
Noggs himself, is, to say the least of it, mysterious.” 

“Well, so it is,” rejoined Crowl: “and I’ll tell you 
what’s more—I think these two geniuses, whoever they 
are, have run away from somewhere.” 

“What makes >ou think that, sir?” demanded the 
collector, who seented, by a tacit understanding, to have 
been chosen and elected mouthpiece to the company. “You 
have no reason to suppose that they have run away from 
anywhere without paying the rates and taxes due, I 
hope ? ” 

Mr. Crowl, with a look of some contempt, was about to 
enter a general protest against the payment of rates or 
taxes, under any circumstances, when he was checked by 
a timely whisper from Kenvvigs, and Several frowns and 
winks from Mrs. K., which providentially stopped 
him. 

“Why, the fact is,” said Crowl, who had been listening 
at Newman’s door, with all his might and main—“the fact 
is, that they have been talking so loud, that they quite 
disturbed me in my room, and so I couldn’t help catching a 
word here and a word there; and all I heard certainly 
seemed to refer to their having bolted from some place or 
other, i don’t wish to alarm Mrs, Kenwigs; but 1 hope 
they haven’t come from any jail or hospital, and brought 
away a fever or some unpleasantness of that sort, wmch 
might be catching for the children.” 

Mrs. Ken wigs was so overpowered by this supposition, 
that it needed all the lender attentions of'Miss Petowker, of 
the Theatre Royal, Drm-y Lane, to restore her to anything 
like a state of calmness; not to mention the assiduity of 
Mr. Kenwi^s, who held a fat smelling-bottle to his lady’s 
nose, until it became a matter of some doubt whether the 
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tears which coursed down her face were the results of 
feelings or saUvolatile. 

The ladies having expressed their sympathy, singly and 
separately, fell, according to custom, into a little chorus 
of soothing expressions, among which, such condolences 
as “Poor dear I*’—“ I should feel just the same, if I was 
her”—“To be sure, it’s a very trying thing”—and 
“Nobody but a mother knows what a mother’s feelings 
is,” were among the most prominent, and most frequently 
repeated. In short, the opinion of the company was so 
clearly manifested, that Mr. Kenwigs was on the point 
of repairing to Mr. Noggs’s room, to demand an explana¬ 
tion, and had indeed swallowed a preparatory glass of 
punch, with great inflexibility and steadiness of purpose, 
when the attention of all present was diverted by a new 
and terrible surprise. 

This was nothing less than the sudden pouring forth 
of a rapid succession of the shrillest and most piercing 
screams from an upper storey; and to all appearance 
<rom the very two-pair back in which the infant Kenwigs 
was at that moment enshrined. They weie no sooner 
audible, than Mrs. Kcnwigs, opining that a strange cal 
had come in, and sucked the baby’s breath while the giil 
was asleep, made lor the door, wringing her hands, and 
shrieking dismally; to the great consternation and 
confusion of the company. 

“Mr. Ken wigs, see what it is; make haste!” cried 
ihe sister, laying violent hands upon Mrs. Ken wigs, and 
holding her back by force. “Oh, don't twist about so, 
dear, or I can never hold you.” 

“My baby, my ble&sscd, blessed, blessed* blessed baby I” 
screamed Mrs, Kenwigs, making every “blessed” louder 
than the last. “ M^r own darling, sweet, innocent Lillyvick 
-oh, let me go to him. Let ^ne go^o-^o-o ! ” 

Pending the utterance of these frantic cries, and the 
wails and lamentations of the four little girls, Mr. Kenwigs 
rushed upstairs to the room whence the sounds proceeded; 
at the door of which he encountered Nicholas, with the 
child in his arms, who darted out with such violence, that 
the anxious father was thrown down six stairs, and 
alighted on the nearest landing-place, before he had found 
time to open his mouth to ask what was the matter. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” cried Nicholas, running down; 
**hcte it is; it’s all out—it’s all over; pray compose 
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yourselves; there’s no harm dcine ; ” and with these and a 
thousand other assurances, he delivered the baby (whom, 
in his hurry, he had carried upside down) to Mis, Kenwigs 
and ran back to assist Mr. Ken wigs, who was rubbing 
his head very hard, and looking much bewildered by his 
tumble. 

Reassuicd by this cheering intelligence, the company 
in some degree recovered from their fears, which had 
been produciive of some most singular instances of a total 
want of presence of mind; thus, the bachelor friend had 
for a long time supported in his anns Mrs. Kenwigs’s 
signer, instead of Mrs. Kenwlgs, and the worthy Mr, 
Lillyvick had been actually seen, in the perturbation of 
his *i!Wits, to kiss M’ss Petowker several times, behind 
the room door, as calmly as if nothing distressing were 
going forward. 

“It is a mere nothing,” said Nicholas, returning to 
Mrs. Kenwigs; “the Utile girl, who was watching the 
child, being tired 1 suppose, fell asleep, and set her hair 
on fire.” 

“ Oh, you malicious little wretch I” cried Mrs. Kenwigs, 
impressively shaking her forefinger at the small un¬ 
fortunate, who might be thirteen years old, and w^as 
’ooking on with a singed head and a frightened face. 

“I heard her cries,” continued Nicholas, “and ran 
down in time to prevent her sotting firS to anything else. 
You may <lt?pend upon it that the child is not hurt; for 
1 took it oiT the bed myself, and brought it here to 
convince you,” 

This brief explanation over, the infant, who, as he was 
christened after the collector, rejoiced in the names of 
Lilljrvick Kenwigs, was partially suffocated under the 
caresses of the audience, apd squeezed to his mother's 
bosom until he roared again. The attention of the 
company was then directed, by a natural transition, to 
the little girl who had had the audacity to bum her hair 
oft, and who, after receiving sundry small slaps and 
pushes from the more energetic of the, ladies, was 
mercifully sent home; the nmepence, with whidh she 
was to have been rewarded, being escheated to tlie 
Kenwigs family. 

“ And whatever we are to say to you, sir,** exclaimed 
Mrs. Kenwigs, addressing young Lillyvick’s deliverer, 
am UVLVQ I don’t know.” 
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“You need say nothing at all,” replied Nicholas. “I 
have done nothinfj to found any very strong dalm upon 
your eloquence, 1 am sure.” 

“He might have been burned to death, if it hadnH been 
for you, sir,” simpered Miss Peiowker. 

“Not very likely, I think,” leplied Nicholas; “for 
there was abundance of assistance here, which must have 
reached him before he had been in any danger.” 

“You will let us drink your health, anyvavs, sir?” said 
Mr, Kenwigs, motioning towards the table. 

“In my absence, by all means,” rejoined Nicholas, with 
a smile. “ I have had a very fatiguing journey, and 
should be most indifferent company—-a far greater check 
upon your merriment than a promoter of it, even if I kept 
awake, which I think very doubtful. If you will allow 
me, ril retuiu to my friend, Mr. Noggs, who went up¬ 
stairs again when he found nothing serious had occurred. 
Good-night I ” 

Excusing himself in these terms from joining in the 
festivities, Nicholas took a most winning farewell of Mrs. 
Kenwigs and the other ladies, and retired, after making 
a very extraordinary impression upon tlie company. 

“ What a delightful young man ! ” ci led Mi s. K(‘nwigs. 

“ Uncommon gentlemanly, really,” said Mr. Kenwigs. 
“ Don’t you think so, Mr. Lillyvick ? ” 

“Yes,” said the collector, with a dubious shrug of his 
shoulders, “he is gentlemanly, very gentlemanly — in 
appearance.” 

“I hope you don’t see anything against him, uncle?” 
inquired Mis. Kenwigs. 

“No, my dear,” replied the collector, “no. I trust he 
may turn out—well—no matter—^my love to you, my dear, 
and long life to the baby I ” 

“Your namesake,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, with a sweet 
smile. 

“And I hope a worthy namesake,” observed Mr. 
Kenwigs, willing to propitiate the collector. “I hope 
a baby as will never disgrace his |!fodfather, and as may 
be considered, in arter years, of a piece with the Lillyvicks 
whose name he bears. I do say—and Mrs. Kenwigs is of 
the same sentiment, and feels it as strong as I do—that 
1 consider his being called Lillyvick one of the greatest 
blessings and /mnours of mv existence.” 

7lit' greatest ble»&ing, Renwigs,” murmured his lady. 
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7%^ greatest blessing,” said Mr. Kenwigs, correcting 
himself. A blessing that 1 hope, one of these clays, 1 
may be able to deserve.” 

This was a politic stroke of the Kenwigscs, because it 
made Mr. Lillyvick the great head and fountain of the 
baby’s importance. The godd gentleman felt tlie delicacy 
and dexterity of the touch, and at once proposed the health 
of the gentleman, name unknown, who had signalised 
himself that night by Ins coolness and alacrity. 

“ Who, I don’t mind saying,” observed Mr. Lillyvick, 
as a great concession, “is a good-looking young man 
enough, with manners that I hope his character ni ly be 
equal to,” 

“ He has a very nice face and style, really,” said Mrs. 
Kenwigs. 

“He certainly has,” added Miss Pelowker. “There’s 
something in his appearance quite—dear, dear, what’s 
that word again ? ” 

“ What word ? ” inquired Mr. Lillyvick. 

“Why — dear me, how stupid 1 am,” replied Miss 
Petowker, hesitating. “ What do you call it, when lords 
break off door-knockers, and beat policemen, and play at 
coaches with other people’s money, and all tliat sort of 
thing ? ” 

“ Aristocratic ? ” suggested the collector. 

“Ah ! aristocratic,” replied Miss Petotirker; something 
very aristocratic about him, isn’t there ? ” 

The gentlemen held their peace, and smiled at each 
other, as who should say, “Weil! there’s no accounting for 
tastes; ” but the ladies resolved unanimously that Nicholas 
liad an aristocratic air; and nobody caring to dispute the 
position, it was established triumphantly. 

The punch being by this time drunk out, and the little 
Kenwigses (who had for sodie time previously held their 
little eyes open with their little forefingers) becoming 
fractious, and requesting rather urgently to be put to bed, 
the collector made a move by pulling out his watch, and 
acquainting the company that it was nigh two o’clock; 
whereat some of the guests were surprised' and others 
shocked, and^ hats and bonnets being groped for under the 
tables, and in course of time found, their owners went 
away, after a vast deal of shaking of hands, and many 
remarks how they had never spent such a delightful evening, 
and how they marvelled to find it so late, expecting to have 

• G 
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heard that it was half-past ten at the vt'ry latest, and how 
they wished that Mr. and Mis. Kenwigs had a wedding- 
day once a week, and how they wondered by what hidden 
agency Mrs. Kenwigs could possibly have managed so 
Well ; and a great deal more of the same kind. To all of 
which Haltering expressions, Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs replied, 
by thanking every lady and gentleman, senatim, for the 
favour of their company, and hoping they miglit have 
enjoyed themselves only half as well as they said they 
had. 

As to Nicholas, quite unconscious of the impression he 
had produced, he had long since fallen asleep, leaving Mr. 
Newman Noggs and Smilce to empty the spirit oottle 
between them; and this office they performed with such 
extreme good-w'ill, that Newman was equally at a loss to 
determine whether he himself was quite sober, and whether 
he had ever seen any gentleman so heavily, drowsily, and 
completely intoxicated as his new acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XVI, 

NICHOLAS SEEKS TO EMPLOY HIMSELF IN A NEW CAPACITY, 
AND BEING UNSUCCESSFUL, ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT AS 
TUTOR IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

The first care of Nicholas next morning was to look after 
some room in which, until better times dawned upon him, 
he could contrive to exist, without trenching upon the 
hospitality of Newman Noggs, who would have slept upon 
the stairs with pleasure, so that his young friend was 
accommodated. 

The vacant apartment to which the bill in the parlour 
window bore reference, appeared on inquiry to be a small 
back room on the second floor, reclaimed from the leads, 
and overlooking a sooNbespeckled prospect of tiles and 
chimney*pots. For the letting of this portion of the house 
from week to week, on reasonable terms, the parlour 
lodger was empowered to treat; he being deputed by the 
landlord to dispose of the rooms as they became vacant, and 
lo keep a sliarp lookout that the lodgers didn’t run away. 
As a means of securing the punctual discharge of which last 
service he was permitted to live rent free, lest he should at 
aiiy time be templed to run away himself. 
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Of this cliamber Nicholas became the tenant; and having 
hired a few common articles of furniture from a neighbour^ 
ing broker, and paid tUa first week^s hire in advance, out of 
a small fund raised by the conversion of some spare clothes 
into ready^money, he sat himself down to ruminate upon 
his prospects, which, like the prospect outside his window, 
were sufficiently confined and oingy. As they by no meani» 
improved on better acquaintance, and as familiarity breeds 
contempt, he resolved to bonish them from his thoughts by 
dint of hard walking. So, taking up his hat, and leaving 
poor Smike to arrange and rearrange the room with as 
much delight as if it had been the costliest palace, he betook 
himself to tlie streets, and mingled with the crowd which 
thronged them. 

Although a man may lose a sense of his own importance 
when he is a mere unit among a busy throng, all utterly 
regardless of him, it by no means follows that he can dis¬ 
possess himself, with equal facility, of a very strong sense of 
the importance and magnitude of his cares. The unhappy 
state of his own affairs was the one idea which occupied the 
brain of Nicholas, walk as fast as he would ; and when he 
tried to dislodge it by speculating on the situation and 
prospects of the people who surrounded him, he cauglU 
himself, in a few seconds, contrasting their condition with 
his own, and gliding almost imperceptibly back into his old 
train of thought again. 

Occupied in these rejections, as he was making his way 
along one of the great public thoroughfares of London, he 
chanced to raise his eyes to a blue board, whereon was 
inscribed, in characters of gold, ^‘General Agency Office: 
for places and situations of all kinds inquire within,’’ It 
was a shop front, jited up with a gauze blind and an inner 
door; and In the window hug^ a long and tempting array 
of written placards, announcing %racant places of every 
grade, from a secretary’s to a footboy’s, 

Nicholas halted instinctively before this temple of 

f tromise, and ran his eye over the capital-text openings 
n life which were so pidfusely displayed. When he had 
completed his survey he walked on a little way, and then 
bacK, and then on again ; at length, after pausing irresol¬ 
utely several times before the door of the General Agency 
Office, he made up hie mind, and stepped in. 

He found himself in a little iloorclothcd room, with a 
high desk railed off in one comer, behind which sat a lean 
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youth ^vith cunning eyes and a protruding chin, whose per¬ 
formances in capital-text darkened the window. He had a 
thick ledger lying open before him, and with the fingers of 
his right hand inserted between tlie leaves, and his eyes 
fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-cap—evidently the 
proprietress of the establishment—who was airing herself at 
the fire, seemed to be only waiting her diiectlon to refer to 
some entries contained within its rusty clasps. 

As there was a board outside which acquainted the public 
that servants-of-all-work were perpetually in waiting to be 
hired from ten till four, Nicholas knew at once that some 
half-dozen strong young women, each with pattens and an 
umbrella, who were sitting upon a form in one corner, were 
in attendance for that purpose, especially as the poor things 
looked anxious and weary. He was not quite so certain of 
the callings and stations of two smart young ladies who 
were in conversation with the fat lady before the fire, until 
—having sat himself down in a corner, and remarked that 
he would wait until the other customers had been served— 
the fat lady resumed the dialogue which his entrance had 
interrupted. 

'*Cook, Tom,’* said the fat lady, still airing herself 
as aforesaid. 

**Cook,” said Tom, turning over some leaves of the 
ledger. “ Well I 

** Read out an easy place or two,” said the fat lady. 

“ Pick out very light ones, if you please, young man,” 
interposed a genteel female in shepherd’s-plaid boots, 
who appeared to be the client. 

‘“Mrs. Marker,’” said Tom, “‘residing in Russell 
Place, Russell Square ; offers eighteen guineas; tea and 
sugar found. Two in family, and see very little company. 
Five servants kept. No man, No followers.*” 

“O Lor!” tittered the client. “ That won’t do. Read 
another, young man, will you ? ” 

“ ‘ Mrs. Wrymug,” * said Tom, “ ‘ Pleasant Place, 
Finsbury. Wages twelve guineas. No tea, no sugar. 
Serious family-* ” 

“Ah I you needn’t mind reading that,” interrupted 
the client. 

“ ‘ Three serious footmen,* ” said Tom impressively. 

“Three did you say?” asked the client, in an altered 
tone. 

“Three serious footinen,” replied Tom. “‘Cook, 
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hcutseniald} and nursemaid; each female servant required 
to join the ^Little Bethel Congrejjation three tiincb every 
Sunday—with a serious footman. If the cook is more 
seiious than the footman, she will be expected to improve 
the footman ; if the footman is more serious than the cook, 
he w'ill be expected to injprove the cook.’” 

I’ll take the address of that place,” said the client; 
** I don’t know but what it mightn’t suit me pretty well.” 

“ Here’s another,” remaiked Tom, turning over the 
leaves. “ ‘ Family of Mr. Gallanbile, M.P. Fifteen 
guineas, tea and sugar, and servants allowed to see male 
cousins, if godly. Note —Cold dinner in the kitchen on 
the Sabbath, Mr. Gallanbile being d**voted to the Ob¬ 
servance question. No victuals whatever cooked on the 
Lord’s Day, with tlie exception of dinner for Mr. and 
Mrs. Gallanbile, which, being a W’ork of piety and 
necessity, is exempted. Mr. Gallanbile dines late on the 
day of rest, in order to prevent the sinfulness of the cook’s 
dressing herself.’ ” 

*’I don’t think that’ll answer as well as the other,” said 
the client, after a little whispering with her friend. “ I’ll 
take the other direction, if you please, }oung man. I can 
but come back again if it don’t do.” 

Tom made out the address, as requested, and tlie genteel 
client, having satisfied the fat lady witli^a small fee mean¬ 
while, went away, accompanied by her friend. 

As Nicholas opened his mouth to request the young 
man to turn to letter S, and let him know what secretary¬ 
ships remained undisposed of, there came into the office 
an applicant, in whose favour he immediately retired, 
and whose appearance both surprised and interested him. 

TJiis was a young lady who could be scarcely eighteen, 
of very slight and delicate figure, but exquisitely shaped, 
who, W'alking timidly up to the desk, made an inquiry, 
in a very low tone of voice, relative to some situation as 
governess, or compianion to a lady. She raised her veil 
for an instant, while she preferred the inquiry, and dis¬ 
closed a countenance of most uncommon beauty, though 
shaded by a cloud of sadness, which, in one so young 
w»as doubly remarkable. Having received a card of 
reference to some person on the books, she made the 
usual acknowledgment and glided awav'. 

She was neatly, but itery quietly, attired; so much $0 
indeed, that it seemed as though her dress, if it had been 
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worn by one who Imparled fewer graces of her own to it» 
might iiave looked poor and shabby. Her attendant—for 
she had one—was a red-faced, round<«ved, slovenly girl, 
whoj from a certain roughness about tfie bare arms that 
peeped from under her draggled shawl, and the hair<^ 
washed-out traces of smut and blaOk-lead which tattooed 
her countenance, was clearly of a kin with the servants- 
of-all-work on the form ; between whom and herself there 
had passed Various grins and glances^ indicative of the 
fieemhsonry of the craft. 

This girl followed her mistress; and, before Nicholas 
had recovered from the first effects of his surprise and 
admiralion, the yoUng lady was gone. It is not h matter 
of such complete and utter improbability as some sober 
people may think, that he would have followed then! out, 
liad he not been restrained by what passed between the 
fat lady and her bookkeeper. 

** When is she coming again, Tom ? asked the fat 
lady. 

" To-morrow morning,’* replied Tom, mending his pen. 

Where have you Sent her to ? ” asked tlie fat lady. 

“Mrs. Clark’s,” replied Tom. 

“ She’ll have a nice life of it, if she goes there,” observed 
the fat lady, taking a pinch of snuff from a tin box. 

Tom made no other reply than thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek, and pbinting the feather of his pen towards 
Nicholas-^reminders whioh elicited from the fat lady an 
inquiiv of, “Now, sir, what can we do (ovyau?** 

Nicholas briefly replied, that he wanted lu know whether 
there was any sudi post to be had as secretary or 
amanuensis to a gentleman. 

“Any such!” rejoined the mistress; “a dosen such. 
Ain’t there, Tom ? ” ^ 

“/ should tliink so,” answered that young gentleman; 
and as he said it, he winked towards Nicholas, with » 
degree of familiarity which he, no doubt, intended for a 
lather flattering compliment, but with which Nicholas 
was most ungratefully dis^gusted. 

Upon reference to the book, it appeared that the dozen 
secretaryships had dwindled down tq one. Mr. Gre^sbury* 
the great member of Parliament, of Manchester 6uildings> 
Westminster, wanted a yOung man to keep his papers 
and Correspondence in order; and Nicholas was exactly 
the sort of young man ilmt Mr« Gregsbury wanted. 
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don’t know what the terms ere, as he said he*d 
settle them himself with the party,” observed the fat lady} 
“ but they must be pretty good ones, because he’s a 
member 01 Parliament.” 

Inexperienced as he was, Nicholas did not feel quite 
assured of the force of this reasoning, or the justice of this 
conclusion; but without troubling himself to question it, 
he took down the address, and resolved to wait upon 
Mr. Gregsbury without delay, 

** I don’t know what the number is,” said Tom ; “ but 
Manchester Buildings isn*t a large place; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, it won’t take you very long to 
knock at aH the doers on both sides of the W'ay till you 
find him out. 1 say, what n good-looking gal that was, 
wasn’t she ? ” 

“ What girl, sir? ” demanded Nicholas sternly. 

*‘Oh, yes. I know—what gal, eh?” whispered Tom, 
shutting one eye, and cocking his chin in the air. “ You 
didn’t see her, you didn’t.—1 say, don’t you wish you was 
me, when she comes to-morrow morning ? ” 

Nicholas looked at the ugly clerk, as if he had a mind 
to reward his admiration of the young lady by beating 
the ledger about his ears, but he refrained, and strode 
haughtily out of the office ; setting at defiance, in his 
indignation, those ancient laws of clyvalry, which not 
only made it proper and lawful for all good knights to 
hear the praise 01 the ladies to whom they were devoted, 
but rendered it incumbent upon them to roam about the 
world, and knock at head all such matter-ot-fact and 
unpoetical characters as declined to exalt, above all the 
earth, damsels whom they had never chanced to look 
upon or hear of—as if that were any excuse I 
Thinking no longer of • his own misfortunes, but 
w^ondering what could be those of the beautiful girl he 
had seen, Nicholas, with many wron^ turns, and many 
inquiries, and almost as many mismrections, bent his 
steps toward the place whither he had been directed. 

Within the precincts of the ancient city orWestminster, 
and within half a quarter of a mile of its ancient sanctuary, 
is a narrow and dirty region, the sanctuary of the smaller 
members of Parliament in modern days. It is all comprised 
in one street of gloomy lodging-houses, from whose 
w'indows, in vacation time, there frown long melancholy 
rows of hills, which say, as plainly as did the countenances 
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of tlieir occupiers, ranged on ministerial and opposition 
benches, in the session which slumbers with its fathers, 

To Let ”—“ To Let.” In busier periods of the year these 
bills disappear, and the houses swarm with legislators. 
There are legislators In the parlours, in the first floor, in 
the second, in the third, in the garrets; the small apart¬ 
ments reek with the breath of deputations and delegates. 
In damp weather the place is rendered close by the steams 
of moist Acts of Parliament and frowzy petitions ; general 
postmen grow faint as they enter its infected limits, and 
shabby figures in quest of franks flit restlessly to and 
fro like the troubled ghosts of Complete Letter-writers 
departed. This is Manchester Buildings; and here, at 
all hours of the night, may be heard the rattling of latch¬ 
keys in their respective keyholes, with now and then— 
when a gust of wind sweeping across the water which 
washes the Buildings* feet, impels the sound towards its 
entrance—the weak, shrill voice of some young member 
practising lo-morrow*s speech. All the livelong day there 
IS a grinding of organs and clashing and clanging of 
little boxes of music ; for Manchester Buildings is an eel- 
pot, which has no outlet but its awkward mouth—a case- 
bottle which has no thoroughfare, and a short and narrow 
neck—and in this respect it may be typical of the fate of 
some few among its more adventurous residents, who, 
after wriggling tliemselves into Parliament by violent 
efforts and contortions, find that it, loo, is no thoroughfare 
for them; that, like Manchester Buildings it leads to 
nothing beyond itself; and that they are fain at last to 
back out, no wiser, no richer, not one whit more famous, 
than they went in. 

Into j^anchester Buildings Nicholas turned, with the 
address of the great Mr. Qregsbury in his hand. As 
there was a stream of people pouring into a shabby house 
not far from the entrance, he waited until they had made 
their way in, and then making up to the servant, ventured 
to inquire if he knew where Mr, Gregsbury lived. 

The servant was a very pale, shabby ooy, who looked 
as if he had slept underground from his infancy, as very 
likely he had. *‘Mr. Gretisbury ? ** said he; “Mr. 
Gregsbury lodges here. lt*s all right. Come in I ” 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while he 
could, so in he walked; and he had no sooner done so, 
than tlie boy shut the door and made off. 
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This was odd enouf^h ; but what was more embarrassing 
was, that all along the passage, and all along the narrow 
stairs, blocking up the window, and making the dark 
entry darker still, was a confused crowd of persons with 
great iniportance depicted in their looks; who were, to 
all appearance, waiting in silent expectation of some 
coming event. From time to time one man would whisper 
his neighbour, or a little group would whisper togetlier, 
and then the whisperers would nod fiercely to each other, 
or give their heads a relentless shake, as if they were 
bent upon doing something very desperate, and were 
determined not to be put off, whatever happened. 

As a few minutes elapsed without anything occurring 
to explain this phenomenon, f nd as he felt his own position 
a peculiarly uncomfortable one, Nicholas was on the point 
of seeking some information from the man next him, when 
a sudden move was visible on the stairs, and a voice was 
heard to cry, “Now, gentlemen, have the goodness to 
walk up.” 

So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the stairs 
began to walk down with great alacrity, and to entreat, 
with extraordinary politeness, that the gentlemen nearest 
the street would go first; the gentlemen nearest the street 
retorted, with equal courtesy, that they couldn’t think of 
such a thing on any account; but they did it without 
thinking of it, inasmuch as the other gentlemen pressing 
some half<dozen (among whom was Nicholas) forward, 
and closing up behind, pushed them not merely up the 
stairs, but into the very sitting-room of Mr. Gregsbury, 
which they were thus compelled to enter with most un¬ 
seemly precipitation, and without the means of retreat; 
the press behind them more than filling the apartment. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gfegsbury, “you are welcome. 
1 am rejoiced to see you.” 

For a gentleman who was rejoiced to see a body of 
visitors, Mr. Gregsbury looked as uncomfortable as might 
be ; but perhaps this was occasioned by senatorial gravity, 
and a statesman-like habit of keeping his feelings under 
control. He was a tough, burly, thick-headed gentleman, 
with a loud voice, a pompous manner, a tolerable command 
of sentences with no meaning in them, and, in short, 
every requisite for a very good member indeed. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Gregsbury, tossing a 
great bun^e of papers into a wicker basket at his fost, 
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and throwing himself back in his chair wilh his arms 
over the elbows» "you are dissatisfied with my conduct. 
I see by the newspaper^,” 

"Yes, Mr. Gregsbiiry, we are,” said a plump old gentle¬ 
man, in violent heat, bursting out of the throng, and 
planting himself in the firont. 

" Do my eyes deceive me,” said Mr. Gregsbury, 
looking towards the speaker, "or is that my old friend 
Pugslyles ? ” 

" 1 am that man, and no other, sir,” replied the plump 
old gentleman. 

"Give me your hand, my worthy friend,” said Mr 
Gregsbury. " Pugstyles, my dear friend, I am very sorr} 
to see you here.” 

"I am very sorry to be here, sir,” said Mr. Pugstyles; 
**but your conduct, Mr. Gregsbury, has rendered this 
deputation from your constituents imperatively necessary.” 

" My conduct, Pugstyles,” said Mr. Gregsbury, looking 
round upon tlie deputation with gr.irious magnanimity— 
" my conduct has been, and ever will be, regulated by a 
sincere regard for the true and real interest of this great 
and happy country. Whether I look at home or abroad, 
whether 1 behold the peaceful, industrious communities of 
our island home, her rivers covered with steamboats, her 
roads with locomotives, her streets wjth cabs, her skies 
with balloons of a power and magnitude hitherto unknown 
in the history of aeronautics in this or any other nation 
•—I say, whether I look merely at home, or, stretching 
my eyes farther, contemplate the boundless prospect ol 
conquest and possession—achieved by British perseverance 
and British valour—^which is outspread before me, I clasp 
my hands, and turning mv eyes to the broad expanse above 
my head, exclaim, ' Thank leaven, 1 am a Briton I ’ ” 

The time had been when this burst of enthusiasm woula 
have been cheered to the very echo; but now the deputation 
received it with chilling ct^dness. The general impression 
seemed to be, that as an explanation of Mr. Gregsbury's 
political conduct it did not enter quite enough into detail, 
and one gentleman in the rear did not scruple to remark 
aloud, that, for his purpose, it savoured rather too much 
of a " gammon ” tendency. 

"The meaning of that term — gammon,” said Mr. 
Gregsbury, " is unknown to me. If it means that I gf^w 
a little too fervid, or perhaps even hyperbolical, in extolling 
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my native land, I admit the full justice of the remark. 1 
am proud of this free and happy country. My form dilates, 
my eye glistens, my breast heaves, my heart swells, my 
bosom burns, when 1 call to mind her greatness and her 
glory.” 

“We wish, sir,” remarked Mr. Pugstyles calmly, **to 
ask you a few questions.” 

“ If you please, gentlemen ; my time is yours—and my 
country’s—and my country’s,” said Mr. Gregsbury, 

This permission beint^ conceded, Mr. Pugstyles put on 
his spectacles, and referred to a written paper which he 
drew from his pocket; whereupon nearly every other 
member of the deputation pulled a written paper from kts 
pocket, to check Mr. Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 
This done, Mr. Pugstyles proceeded to business, 
“Question number one.—Whether, sir, you did not give 
a voluntary pledge previous to your election, that in event 
of your being returned, you would immediately put down 
tlie practice of coughing and groaning in the House of 
Commons, And whether you did not submit to be coughed 
and groaned down in the very first debate of the session, 
and nave since made no effort to effect a reform in this 
respect? Whether you did not also pledge yourself to 
astonish the Government, and make them shrink in their 
shoes. And whether you have astonished them, and made 
them shrink in their shoes or not ? ” * 

“ Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles,” said Mr, 
Gregsbury, 

“ Have you any explanation to offer with reference to 
that question, air ? ” asked Mr, Pugstyles. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

The members of the deputation looked fiercely at each 
other, and afterwords at the mpniber, and “dear Pugstyles,” 
having taken a very long stare at Mr. Gregsbury over the 
tops of his spectacles, resumed his list of inquiries. 

“Question number two. — Whether, air, you did not 
likewise give a voluntary pledge that you would support 
your colleague on every occasion ; and whether you dlq not, 
the night before last, desert him and vote upon the other 
side, because the wife of a leader on that other side had 
invited Mrs, Gregsbury to an evening party ? ” 

“ Go on,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

“Nothing to say on that either, sir?” asked the 
spokesman. 
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** Nothing whatever,” replied Mr. Gregsbuiy. The 
deputation, who had only seen him at canvassing or 
election time, were struck dumb by his coolness. He 
didn’t appear like the same man; then he was all milk 
and honey; now he was all starch and vinegar. But men 
are so different at different times ! 

“Question number three—and last,” said Mr. Pugstyles 
emphatically.—“Whether, sir, you did not state upon the 
hustings, that it was your firm and determined intention 
to oppose everything proposed; to divide the House upon 
every question, to move for returns on every subject, to 
place a motion on the books every day, and, in short, in 
your own* memorable words, to play the very devil with 
everything and everybody?” With this comprehensive 
inquiry, Mr. Pugstyles folded up his list of questions, as 
did all his backers. 

Mr. Gregsbury reflected, blew his nose, threw himself 
farther back in his chair, came forward again, leaning his 
elbows on the table, made a triangle with his two thumbs 
.and his two forefingers, and tapping his nose with the apex 
thereof, replied (smiling as he said it), “I deny everything.” 

At this unexpected answer, a hoarse murmur arose from 
the deputation ; and the same gentleman who had expressed 
an opinion relative to the gammoning nature of the intro¬ 
ductory speech, again made a monosyllabic demonstration, 
by growling out, Resign 1” Which growl, being taken 
up by his fellows, swelled into a very earnest and general 
remonstrance. 

“1 am requested, sir, to express a hope,” said Mr. 
Pugstyles, with a distant bow, “that on receiving a 
requisition to that effect from a great majority of your 
constituents, you will not object at once to resign your 
seat in favour of some candidate whom they think they can 
better trust.” 

To this, Mr. Gregsbury read the following reply, which, 
anticipating the request, he had composed in the form of 
a letter, whereof copies had been made to send round to 
the newspapers:— 

“ My dear Pugstyles,— 

“ Next to the welfare of our beloved island—this great 
and free fuid happy country, whose powers and resources are, I 
sincerely believe, ilHmltable—I value that noble independence 
which is an Englishman's proudest boa.st, and which 1 fondly 
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hope to bequeath to my children, untarnished and unsullied. 
Actuated by no personal motives, but nio% cd only by hig'h and 
| 4 reat constitutional considerations, which i will not attempt to 
explain, for they are really beneath the compreliension of those 
who have not made themselves masters, as I have, of the intricate 
and ai duous study of politics, 1 W'ould rather keep my seat, and 
intend doing so. 

“Willyou do me the favour to present my compliments to the 
constituent body, and acquaint them with this circumstance? 

“ With great esteem, 

“ My dear Pugstyies, 
“Etc., etc.** 

“ Then yon wdll not resign, under any circumstances ? ” 
asked the spokesman. 

Mr. Gregsbury smiled, and shook his head. 

“Then, good-morning, sir,” said Pugstyies angrily. 

“God bless you!” said Mr. Gregsbury. And the 
deputation, with many growls and scowls, filed off as 
quickly as the narrowness of the staircase would allow of 
thcii getting dow'ii. 

The last man being gone, Mr. Gregsbury rubbed his 
hands and chuckled, as merry fellows will, when they think 
they have said or done a more than commonly good thing; 
he was so engrossed in this self-congratulation, that he did 
not observe that Nicholas had been left behind in the 
shadow ofthe window-curtains, until thatfyoung gentleman, 
fearing he might otherwise overhear some soliloquy intended 
to have no listeners, coughed twice or thrice, to attract the 
member’s notice. 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Gregsbury, in sharp accents. 

Nicholas stepped forward and bowed. 

“What do you do here, sir?” asked Mr. Gregsbury; “a 
spy upon my privacy! A concealed voter ! You have heard 
my answer, sir. Pray follow*the deputation.” 

“ I should have done so, if 1 had belonged to it, but I do 
not,” said Nicholas. 

“Then how came you here, sir?” was^ the natural 
inquiry of Mr. Gregsbury, M.P. “And where the devil 
have you come from, sir?” was the question which 
followed it. 

“ 1 brought this card from the General Agency Office, 
sir,” said Nicholas, “wishing to offer myself as your 
secretary, and understanding that you stood in need of 
one.” 
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•* That's all you have coiue for, is it ?” said Mr. Gregsbury, 
eyeing him in some doubt. 

' Nicholas replied in the affirmative. 

*'You have no connedtion with any of tliose rascallv 
papers, have you?*’ said Mr. Gregsbury. “You didnT 
get into the room to hear what was going forward) and 
put it in print, ch ? ” 

“ 1 have no connection, I am sorry to say, with anything 
at present/* rejoined Nicholas, politely enough, but quite 
at his ease. 

“Oh I” said Mr. Gregsbury. “How did you find your 
way up here, then ? ” 

Nicholas related how he had been forced up by the 
deputation. 

“That was the way, was it?” said Mr. Gregsbur} 
“ Sit down.” 

Nicholas look a chair, and Mr. Gregsbur)’ stared at 
him for a long time, as if to make certain, before he asked 
any further questions, that there were no objections to his 
outward appearance. 

“You W’ant to be my secietary, do j'ou?** he said at 
length. 

“1 wish to be employed in that capacity, sir,” replied 
Nicholas. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Gregsbury; “ now what can you do ?” 

“1 suppose,” re^tlied Nicholact, smiling, “th.^t 1 can do 
what usually falls to the lot ot other secretaries.” 

“What’s tliat?” inquired Mr. Gregsbury. 

“ What is it ? ” replied Nicholas, 

“Ahl Wiiat is it?” retorted the member, looking 
shrewdly at him, with his head on one side. 

“A secretary’s duties are rather difficult to define, 
perhaps,” said Nicholas, conj^idering. “They include, 1 
presume, correspondence ? ” 

“Good,” interposed Mr. Gregsbury. 

“The arrangement of papeis and documents ?'* 

“Very good.” 

“ Occasionally, perhaps, the writing from )Our dictation; 
and, possibly,” said Nicholas, with a half smile, “the 
copying of your speech, for some public journal, when you 
have made one of more than usual importance.” 

“ Ceitainly,” lejoined Mr. Gregsburj. “What else?” 

“Realty,” said Nicholas, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ I am not able, at this instant, to recapitulate any other 
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duty of R secretary, beyond the general one of making 
himself as agreeable and useful to his employer as he 
can, consistently with his own respectabilitVi and with¬ 
out overstepping that line of duties whicn he under¬ 
takes to perform, and which the designation of his oiBce 
is usually understood to imply.’* 

Mr. Gregsbury looked nxedly at Nicholas for a short 
time, and then glancing warily round the room, said, in 
a suppressed voice— 

This is all very well. Mr.—* What is your name ? ** 

“ Nickleby.’* 

** This is all very well, Mr. Nlckleby, and very proper, 
so far as it goes—so far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. There are other duties, Mr. NIckleby, which a 
secretary to a parliamentary gentleman must never losa 
sight of. I should require to bo crammed, sir.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Nicholas, doubtful 
whether he had heard aright. 

“To be crammed, sir,” repeated Mi*. Gregsbury. 

“ May I beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you 
mean, sir ? ” said Nicholas. 

** My meaning, sir, is perfectly plain,” replied Mr. 
Gregsbury, with a solemn aspect. “My secretary would 
have to make himself master of the foreign policy of the 
world, as it is mirrored in the newspapers; to run his eye 
over all accounts of public meetings, all leading articles, 
and accounts of the proceedings of public bodies; and to 
make notes of anything which it appeared to him might 
be made a point of in any little speech upon the question 
of seme petition lying on the table, or anything of that 
kind. Do you understand ? ” 

“ I think 1 do, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

**Then,” said Mr. Gregsbury, “it would be necessary 
for him to make himself dbquainted, from day to day, 
with newspaper paragraphs on passing events; such as 
’ Mysterious disappearance, and supposed suicide of a 
pot-boy,* or anything of that sort, upon which I might 
found a question to the Secretary of State Tor the 
Department. Then, he would have to copy the question, 
and as much as 1 remembered of the answer (including 
a little compliment about independence and good sense); 
and to send the manuscript in a frank to the local paper, 
with perhaps half a dozen lines of leader to the that 
1 was always to be found in my place in Parliament, and 
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never shrunk from the responsible and arduous duties, and 
so forth. You see ? ” 

Nicholas bowed. 

“Besides which,” continued Mr. Gregsbuty, “I should 
expect him now and then to go through a few figures in 
the printed tables, and to pick out a few results, so that 
I might come out pretty well on timber-duty questions, 
and finance questions, and so on; and I should like him 
to get up a few little arguments about the disastrous 
effects of a return to cash payments and a metallic 
currency, with a touch now and then about the exportation 
of bullion, and the Emperor of Russia, and bank-notes, 
and alt that kind of thing, which it’s only necessaiy to 
talk fluently about, because nobody understands it. Do 
you take me ? ” 

“I think I understand,” said Nicholas, 

“With regard to such questions as are not political,” 
continued Mr. Giegsbury, warming, “and which one 
can’t be expected to care a curse about, beyond the natural 
care of not allowing inferior people to be as w'ell off as 
ourselves—else where are our privileges?—I should wish 
my secretary to get together a few little flourishing 
speeches of a patriotic cast. For instance, if any pre¬ 
posterous bill were brought forward for giving poor 
grubbing devils of authors a right to their own property, 
I should like to say, that 1 for one should never consent 
to opposing an insurmountable bar to the diffusion of 
literature among Me people —^you understand?—that the 
creations of the pocket, being man’s, might belong to one 
man or one family; but that the creations of the brain, 
being God’s, ought as a matter of course to belong to the 
people at large—and if I was pleasantly disposed, t should 
like to make a joke about posterity, and say that those 
who wrote for posterity should be content to be rewarded 
by the approbation of posterity; it might take with the 
House, and could never do me any harm, because posterity 
can’t be expected to know anything about me or my jokes 
either—do you see ? ” 

“ I see that, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

** You must always bear in mind, in such cases as this, 
where our interests are not affected,” said Mr. Gregsbury, 
“ to put it very strong about the people, because it comes 
out very well at election time; and you could be as funny 
as you liked about the authors; because 1 believe the 
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j^renter part of them live in lodgings, and are not voters. 
This is a hast^ outline of the chiel things you*d have to 
do, except waiting in the lobby every night, in case I 
forgot anything, and should want fresh cramming; and, 
now and then, during great debates, sitting in the front 
row of the gallery, and saying to the people about—' You 
see that gentleman, with Jiis hand to his face, and his 
arm twisted round the pillar—that’s Mr. Gregsbury— 
the celebrated Mr. Gregsbury ’—with any other little 
euloglum that might strike you at the moment. And 
for the salary,” said Mr. Gregsbury, winding up with 
great rapidity; for he was out of breath—**and for 
salary, 1 don’t mind saying at once in lound numbers, 
to prevent any dissatisfaction—-though it’s moic than I’ve 
been accustomed to give—fifteen shillings a week, and 
find yourself. There ! ” 

With this handsome offer, Mr. Gregsbury once more 
threw himself back in his chair, and looked like a man 
who had been most profligatnly liberal but is determined 
not to repent of it notwithstanding. 

“Fifteen shillings a week is not much,” said Nicholas 
mildly. 

“ Not much ! Fifteen shillings a week not much, young 
man ?” cried Mr. Gregsbury. “ Fifteen shillings a- 

“ Pray do not suppose that I quarrel with the sum, sir,” 
replied Nicholas; “for I am not ashamed to confess, that 
whatever it may be in itself, to me it is a great deal. But 
the duties and responsibilities make the recompense small, 
and they are so very heavy that I fear to undertake them,” 

“ Do you decline to undertake them, sir ? ” inquired Mr, 
Gregsbury, with his hand on the bell-rope. 

“ I fear they are too great for my powers, however good 
my will may be, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“ That is as much as to sa^^that you had rather not accept 
the place, and that you consider fifteen shillings a week too 
little,” said Mr. Gregsbury. “ Do you decline it, sir?” 

“ I have no alternative but to do so,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Door, Matthews 1 ” said Mr. Gregsbury^ as the boy 
appeared. 

* “1 am sorry I have troubled you unnecessarily, sir,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ I am sorry you have,” rejoined Mr. Gregsbury, turning 
his back upon him. “ Door, Matthews ! ” 

“Good-morning, sir,” said Nicholas. 
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“ Door^ Matthews ! ” cried Mr. Gregsbup'. 

The boy beckoned Nicholas, and tumbling lazily down¬ 
stairs before him, opened the door, and ushered him into 
the street. With a sad and pensive air he retraced his 
st^s homewards. 

Smtke had scraped a meal together from the remnant of 
last night's supper, and was anxiously awaiting his return. 
The occurrences of the morning had not improved Nicholas's 
appetite, and by him the dinner remained untasted* He 
was sitting in a thoughtful attitude, with the plate which 
the poor fellow had assiduously filled with the choicest 
morsels untouched by his side, when Newman Noggs 
looked into the room. 

** Come back ? ” asked New'man. 

“Yes,” replied-Nicholas, “tired to death; and what is 
worse, might have remained at home for all the good 1 
have done.” 

“Couldn't expect to do much in one morning,” said 
Newman. 

“ May be so, but I am sanguine, and did expect,” said 
Nicholas, “and am proportionately disappointed.” Saying 
which, he gave Newman an account of his proceedings. 

“If I could do anything,” said Nicholas, “anything, 
however slight, until Ralph Nickleby returns, and 1 hove 
eased my mind by confronting him, 1 should feel happier. 
I should think iS no disgrace to work. Heaven knows. 
Lying indolently here, like a half-tamed sullen beast, 
distracts me.” 

“ I don't know,” satd Newman; “ small things offer-- 
They would pay the rent, and more—but you wouldn't jike 
them ; no, you could hardly be expected to undergo it— 
no, no.” 

“What could I hardly be expected to undergo?” asked 
Nicholas,^ raising his eyes. ** Show me, in this wide waste 
of London, any honest means by which 1 could even defray 
the weekly hire of this poor room, and see if I shrink from 
resorting to them I iJndergo I X have undergone too 
much, my friend» to loel pride or squeamishness now. 
Except,” added Nicholas hastily, after a short silence*^ 
“except such squeamishness as is common honesty, and 
so much pride as constitutes self-respect. I see little to 
choose between assistant to a hiutal pedagogue, and toad- 
eater to a mean and ignorant upstart, be nc member or no 
inejiiber, •; 
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** i hardly know whether 1 should tell you what 1 heard 
thU morning: or not,” i>aid Newman. 

lias it reference to what you said just now ? ” asked 
Nicholas. 

“ It has.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name, my good friend, tell it me,” 
said Nicholas. “ For God’s sake consider my deplorable 
condition; and while 1 promise to take no step without 
taking counsel with you, give me, at least, a vote in my 
own behalf.” 

Moved by this entreaty, Newman stammered forth a 
variety of most unaccountable and entangled sentences, the 
upshot of wdiich tvas, that Mrs. Kenwigs had examined him 
at great length that morning touching the origin of his 
acquaintance with, and the whole life, adventures, and 
pedigree of, Nicholas; that Newman had parried these 
questions as long as he could, but being at length hard 
pressed and driven into a corner, he had gone so far as to 
admit that Nicholas was a tutor of great accomplishments, 
involved in some misfortunes which he was not at liberty 
to explain, and bearing me name of Johnson. That Mrs. 
Kenwigs, impelled by gratitude or ambition, or maternal 
pride, or maternal love, or all four powerful motives con- 
jointlv, had taken secret confidence with Mr. Kenwigs, and 
had finally returned to propose that Mr. Johnson should 
instruct the four Misses Kenwigs in the French language 
as spoken by natives, at the weekly stipend oi five 
shillings, current coin of the realm ; being at the rate 
of one shilling per week per each Miss Kenwigs, and one 
shilling over, until such time as the baby might able to 
take it out in grammar. 

“Which, unless 1 am very much mistaken,” observed 
Mrs. Kenwigs in making the proposition, “wmU not be very 
long; for such clever children* Mr. Noggs, never were born 
into this world, 1 do believe.” 

“There,” said Newman, “that’s all. It’s beneath yoU| 
1 know ; but 1 thought that perhaps you might-*^-'—” 

“Might 1” cried Nicholas, with great alacrity; “of 
course 1 shall. 1 accept the offer at once. Tell the worthy 
mother so, without delay, my dear fellow; and that 1 am 
ready to begin whenever she pleases.” 

Newman hastened with joyful steps to inform Mrs. 
Kenwigs of his friend’s acquiescence, and tOon returning, 
bi ought back word that they would be happy to see him in 
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the first floor as soon as convenient; that Mrs. Kenwig's 
had, upon the instant, sent out to secure a second-hand 
French grammar and dialogues, which had long been 
fluttering in the sixpenny box at the book-stall round the 
corner ; and that the family, highly excited at the prospect 
of this addition to their gentilit}^ wished the initiatory lesson 
to come off immediately. 

And here it may be observed that Nicholas was not, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, a young man of high spirit. 
He would resent an affront to himself, or interpose to 
redress a wrong offered to another, as boldly and freely as 
any knight that ever set lance in rest; but he lacked that 
peculiar excess of coolness and great-mmded selfishness 
which invariably diblinguisli gentlemen of high spirit. In 
truth, for our own part, we are disposed to look upon such 
gentlemen as being rather encumbrances than otherwise in 
rising families, happening to be acquainted with several 
W'hose spirit prevents their settling down to any grovelling 
occupation, and only displays itself in a tendency to cultivate 
mustachios and look fierce; and although mustachios and 
ferocity are both very pretty things in tlieir way, and very 
much to be commended, we confess to a desire to see tiiein 
bred at the owner’s proper cost, rather than at the expense 
of low-spirited people. 

Nicholas, therefore, not being a high-spirited young man 
according to common parlance, and deeming it a greater 
degradrtion to borrow, for the supply of liis necessities, 
from Newman Noggs, than to teach French to the little 
Kenwigses for five shillings a week, accepted the offer with 
the alacrity already described, and betook himself to the 
first floor with all convenient speed. 

Here he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel 
air, kindly intended to assure him of her protection and 
support ; and here, too, he fdund Mr. Lillyvick and Miss 
Peiowker, the four Misses Kenwigs on their form of 
audience, and the baby in a dwarf porter’s chair with a 
deal tray befoie it, amusing hiiiiself with a toy-horse with¬ 
out a head; the said horse being composed of a small 
wooden cylinder supported on four crooked pegs, not unlike 
an Italian iron, and painted in ingenious resemblance or 
i-ed w'afers set in blacking. 

“How do you do, Mr. Johnson?” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

Unde—Mr- Johnson.” 

“How do you do, sir?” said Mr. Lillyvick—rather 
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sharply; for he had not known what Nicholas was, on the 
previous night, and it was rather an aggravating circum¬ 
stance if a tax-collector had been too polite to a teacher. 

** Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the 
children, uncle,” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“So you said just now, my dear,” replied Mr, Lillyvick. 

“ Bui I hope,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, 
“ that that will not make them proud; but that they will 
bless their own good fortune, which has born them supet ior 
to common people's children. Do you hear, Morleena ? ” 

“ Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

“ And when you go out in the streets, or elsewhere, I 
desire that you don’t boast of it to the other children,” said 
Mrs. Kenwigs; “and that if you must say anything about 
it, you don’t say no more than, * We’ve got a private master 
comes to teach us at home, but we ain’t proud, because ma 
bays it’s sinful.’ Do you hear, Morleena? ” 

“Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs again. 

“Then mind 5'ou recollect, and do .as I tell you,” said 
Mrs. Kenwigs. “ Shall Mr, Johnson begin, uncle ? ” 

“ I am ready to hear, if Mr. Johnson is ready to com¬ 
mence, my dear,” said the collector, assuming the air of a 
profound critic. “What sort of language do you consider 
French, sir ? ” 

“ How do you mean ?” asked Nicholas. 

**Do you consider it a good languatje, sir?” said the 
collector; “ a pretty language—a sensible language ? ” 

“A pretty language, certainly,” replied Nicholas; “and 
as it has a name for everything, and admits of elegant 
conversation about everything, I presume it is a sensible 
one.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mr. Lillyvick doubtfully. “ Do 
you call it a cheerful language, now ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, “I should say it was, 
certainly.” 

“ It’s very much changed since my time, then,” said the 
collector, “ very much.” 

“Was it a dismal one in your time?” asked Nichelas, 
scarcely able to repress a smile. 

“Very,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, with some vehemence of 
manner. “ It’s the war time that I speak of; the last war. 
It may be a cheerful language. I should be sorry to con¬ 
tradict anybody; but I can only say that I’ve heard the 
French prisoners, who were natives, and ought to know 
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how to sperik it» talkinf^ in such a dismal manner, that it 
made one miserable to hear them. Ay, that 1 have, hfiy 
times, sir—fifty times !” 

Mr. Lillyvick was waaing so cross, that Mrs. Kenwigs 
thought it expedient to motion to Nicholas not to say any¬ 
thing ; and it was not until Miss Petowkcr had practised 
several blandishments to soften the excellent old gentleman, 
that he deigned to break the silence, by asking— 

“ What*s the water in French, sir?” 
replied Nicholas. 

**Ah 1 ” said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head mournfully, 
** I thought as much. Lo, eh ? 1 don't think anything of 
that language—nothing at all.” 

** 1 suppose the children may begin, uncle ? ” said Mrs. 
Kenw'igs. 

“Oh, yes; they may begin, my dear,” replied the 
collector discontentedly. “ 1 have no wish to prevent 
them.” 

This permission being conceded, the four Misses Kenwig*; 
sat in a row. with their tails all one way, and Morleena at 
the top; while Nicholas, taking the book, began his pre¬ 
liminary explanations. ^ Miss Petowlcer and Mrs. Kenwigs 
looked on in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered 
assurances of the latter, that Morleena would have it all by 
heart in no time; and Mr. Lillyvick regarded the group 
with frowning and attentive eyes, lying in wait for some¬ 
thing upon which he could open a /resh discussion on the 
language. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

FOLLOWS THE FORTUNES OF MISS N1CK1.BBV. 

It was with a heavy heart/ and many sad forebodings 
which no effort could banish, that Kate Nickleby, on the 
morning appointed for the commencement of her engage¬ 
ment with Madame Mantalini, left the city when its clocks 
yet wanted a quarter of an hour to eight, and threaded lirr 
way alone, amid the noise and bustle of the streets, towards 
the West End of London. 

At this early hour many sickly girls, whose business, like 
that of the poor worm, is to produce, with patient toil, the 
finery that t^decks the thoughttef.s and luxurious, traverse 
our streets, making towards the scene of their daily labour, 
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and catching, as if by stealth, in their hurried walk, the 
only gasp of wholesome air and glimpse of sunlight which 
cheers their monotonous existence during the long train of 
hours that make a working day. As she drew nigh to the 
more^ fashionable quarter of the town, Kate marked many 
of this class as they passed b^, hurrying, like herself, to 
thoir painful occupations, and saw, in their unhealthy 
looks and feeble gait, but loo clear an evidence that 
Jier misgivings were not wholly groundless. 

She arrived at Madame Man tali ni’s some minutes before 
the appointed hour, and after walking a few times up and 
down, in the hope that some other fem.ile might arrive and 
spare her the embarrassment of stating Jier business to the 
servant, knocked timidly at the door; which, after some 
delay, was opened by the footman, who had been putting 
on his striped jacket as he came upstairs, and was now 
intent on fastening his apron. 

Is Madame Manlalini in ? ” faltered Kate. 

“ Not often out at this lime, miss,” replied the man, in 
a tone which rendered '*miss^’ something more offensive 
than my dear.” 

“ Can 1 see her ? ” asked Kate. 

“Eh?” replied the man, holding the door in his hand, 
and honouring the inquirer with a stare and a broad grin, 
“Lord, no.” 

“I came by her own appointment,” said Kale ; “I am— 
I am—to be employed here.” 

“ Oh ! you should have rung the workers* bell,” said 
tbe footman, touching the handle of one in the door¬ 
post. “Let me see, though, I forgot—Mis? Nickleby, 
IS it ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Kate. 

“YouVe to walk upstairs then, please,** said the man. 
“ Madame Mantallni wants tb see you—this way—take care 
of these things on the floor.” 

Cautioning her, in these terms, not to trip over a 
heterogeneous litter of pastrycook*s trays, lamps, waiters 
full of glasses, and piles of rout seals which were strewn 
about the hall, plainly bespeaking a late party on the 
previous night, the man led the way to the second storey, 
and ushered Kate into a back room, communicating by 
folding-doors with the apartment in which she had flrst 
seen the mistress of the establishment. 

“ If you’ll wait here a minute,*’ said the man, “I*ll tell 
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her presently.” Havinfj made this promise with much 
affability, he retired and left Kate alon*^'. 

There was not much to amuse in the room ; of which tlic 
most attractive feature was a half-Ien^lh portrait in oil of 
Mr. Mantalini, whom the artist had depicted scratching 
his head in an easy manner, and thus displaying to 
advantage a diamond ring, the gift of Madame Mantalini 
before lier marriage. There was, however, the sound of 
voices in conversation in the next room ; and as the 
conversation was loud and the partition thin, Kate could 
not help discovering that they belonged to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mantalini. 

“If you will be odiously, demnebly, outrigeously jealous, 
my soul,” said Mr. Mantalini, “you will be very miserable 
—^iiorrid miserable—demnition miserable.” And then there 
was a sound as though Mr. Mantalini was sipping his 
coffee. 

“ I am miserable,” returned Madame Mantalini, evidently 
pouting. 

“Then you are an ungrateful, unworthy, demd un¬ 
thankful little fairy,” said Mi. Mantalini. 

“ I am not,” returned madame, with a sob. 

“ Do not pul itself out of humour,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
breaking an egg. “ It is a pretty, bewitching, little demd 
countenance, and it should not be out of humour, for it 
spoils its loveliness,* and makes it cross and gloomy like a 
frightful, naughty, demd hobgoblinA” 

“1 am not to be brought round in that way always,” 
rejoined madame sulkily. 

“ It shall be brought round in any way it likes best, and 
not brought round at all if it likes that better,” retorted 
Mr. Mantalini, with his egg-spoon in his mouth. 

“ It’s very easy to talk,” sai<J Mrs. Mantalini. 

“ Not so very easy when one is eating a demnition egg,” 
replied Mr. Mantalini; “for the yolk runs down the 
waistcoat, and yolk of egg doe»$ not match any waistcoat 
but a yellow waistcoat, demmit.” 

“You were flirting with her during the whole night,” 
said Madame Mantalini, apparently desirous to lead the 
conversation back to the point from which it had strayed. 

“ No, no, my life.” 

“You were,” said madame, “I had my eye upon you 
all the time.” 

« Blest the Uule winking twinkling eye ; was It on me 
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all the time! ” cried Mantalinii in a sort of lazy rapture* 
** Oh, demmil! ” 

“And 1 say once more,” resumed madame, “that you 
ought not to waltz with anybody but your own wife ; and 
1 will not bear it, Mantalini, if I take poison first.” 

“ She will not take poison and have horrid pains, will 
she ? ” said Mantalini; who, by the altered sound of his 
voice, seemed to have moved his chair, and taken up his 
position nearer to his wiP». “She will not take poison, 
because she has a demd fine husband who might have 
married two countesses and a dowager-” 

“Two countesses, * interposed madame. “You told me 
one before I ” 

“Tw'ol” cried Mantalini. “Two demd fine women, 
real countesses and splendid fortunes, demmit.” 

“And why didn’t you ?” asked madame playfully. 

“Why didn’t II” replied her husband. “Had I not 
seen, at a morning concert, the demdest little fasdnntor 
in all the world, and while that little fascinator is my wife, 
may not all the countesses and dow'agers in England 
be-” 

Mr. Mantalini did not fiiiish the sentence, but he gave 
Madame Mantalini a very loud kiss, which Madame 
Mantalini returned; after which, there seemed to be 
some more kissing mixed up with tl\e progress of the 
breakfast. 

“And what about the cash, my existence’s jewel ?” said 
Mantalini, when these endearments ceased. “How much 
have we in hand ? ” 

“ Very little, indeed,” replied madame. 

“ We must have some more,” said Mantalini; “ we must 
have some discount out of old Nickleby to carry on the war 
with, demmit.” , 

“ You can’t want any more just now,” said madame 
coaxiiigl}[. 

“ My life and .soul,” returned her husband, " there is a 
horse for sale at Scrubbs’s, which it would be a sin and a 
crime to lose—going, my senses’ joy, for nothing,” 

“ For nothing! ” cried madame; “ I am glad of that.” 

“ For actually nothing,” replied Mantalini, "A hundred 
guineas down will buy him ; mane, and crest, and legs, 
and tail, all of the demdest beauty. 1 will ride him in Uie 
park before the very chariots of the rejected countesses. 
The demd old dowagei will faint with grief and rage < (he 
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other two will say} ' He is married, he has made away witli 
himself, it is a demd thing, it is all up ! ’ They^ will hate 
each other dcmnebly, and wish you dead and buried. Ha ! 
ha! Demmit.” 

Madame Mantalini*s prudence, if she had any, was not 
proof against these triumphal pictures; after a little 
}ingling of keys, she observed that she would see what 
her desk contained, and rising for that purpose, opened 
the folding-door, and walked into the room where Kate 
was seated. 

** Dear me, child! ” exclaimed Madame Mantalini, 
recoiling in surprise. '* How came you here ? 

“ Child ! ” cried Mantalini, hurrying in. How cam e -—" 
Eh I—oh—demmit, how d’ye do ? ” 

“ I have been waiting here some time, ma’am,” said 
Kate, addressing Madame Mantalini. **The man must 
have forgotten to let you know that I was here, 1 think.” 

“You really must see to that man,” said niadame, to 
her husband. “ He forgets eveiy'thing.” 

“ 1 will twist his demd^ nose off his countenance for 
leaving such a very pretty creature all alone by herself,” 
said her husband. 

“ Mantalini,” cried madame, “you forget vourself,” 

“ I don’t forget my soul, and never shall and never 
can,” said Mantalini, kissing his wife’s hand, and grimacing 
aside tc Miss Nickleby, who turned away. 

Appeased by this compliment, the lady of the business 
took some papers from her desk, which she handed over 
to Mr. Mantalini, who received them with great delight. 
She then requested Kate to follow her, and, after several 
feints On the part of Mr. Mantalini to attract the young 
lady’s attention, they went away, leaving that gentleman 
extended at full length on the sofa, with his heels in the 
air and a newspaper in his hand. 

Madame Mantalini led the way down a flight of stairs, 
and through a passage, to a large room at the back of 
the premises, where were a number of jroung^ women 
employed in sewing, cutting out, making up, altering, and 
various other processes known only to those who are cunning 
in the arts of millinery and dre.ssmaking. It was a close 
room with a skylight, and as dull and quiet as a room 
need be. 

On Madame Mantalini calling aloud for Miss Knag, a 
short, bustling, overdressed female, full of importance» 
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presented herself, and ail tlie young; ladies suspending; their 
operations for the moiilent, whispered to eacli Other sundry 
criticisms upon the make and texture of Miss Niokleby’s 
dress, her complexion, cast of features, and personal 
appearance, with as much good-breeding; as could have 
been displayed by the very best society in a crowded 
ballroom. 

Oh, Miss Knag,*’ said Madame Mahtalini, *'this is the 
young person 1 spoke to VOu about.” 

Miss Knag bestowed a reverential smile upon Madame 
Mnntalini, which she dexterously transformed into a 
gracious one for Kata, and said that certainly, although 
it was a great deal of trouble to ha\e young people who 
were wholly unused to the business, still she was sure the 
young person would try to do her best—impressed with 
which conviction she (Miss Knag) felt an interest in her 
already. 

** 1 think that, for the present at all events, it will be 
better for Miss Nickleby to come into the show-room with 
you, and try things on for people,” said Madame Mantalini. 
'*She will not be able for the present to be of much use 
in any other way; and her appearance will-——” 

*‘Suit very well with mine, Madame Mantalini,” inter¬ 
rupted Miss Knag. **So it will; and to be sure I might 
have known that you would not be long in finding that 
out; for you have so much taste in all those matters, that 
really, as I often say to the young ladies, I do not know 
how, when, or where, you possibly could have acquired 
all you know—hem—Miss Nickleby and 1 are quite a pair, 
Madame Mantalini, only I am a little darker than Miss 
Nickleby, and—hem—^1 think my foot may be a little 
smaller. Miss Nickleby, 1 am sure, will not be offended 
at my saying that, when she^hears that our family alw'ays 
have been celebrated for small feet ever since—hem—ever 
since our family had any feet at all, indeed, 1 think. 1 
had an uncle once, Madame Mantalini, who lived in 
Cheltenham, and had a most excellent business as a 
tobacconist—hem—who had such small feet, that they were 
no bigger than those which are usually joined to wooden 
legs—the most symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, t h at 
even you can imagine.” 

** They must have had something the appearance of club 
feet, Miss Knag,” said madame. 

Well now, that is so like you,” returned Miss Knag, 
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** Ha I ha I ha I Of club feet I Oh, very t-,ood! As I 
often remark to the young ladies, ‘ Well I must say, and 
1 do not care who knows it, of all the ready humour—hem 
—I ever heard anywhere ’—^*ind 1 have heard a good deal; 
for when my dear brother was alive (I kept house for him, 
Miss Nickleby), we had lo supper once a week two or 
thiee young men highly celebrated in those days for their 
humour, Madame Manlalini—‘Of all the ready hunioui,* 
I say to the young ladies, ‘ X ever heard, Madame 
Mantallnrs is the most remarkable—hem. It is so gentle, 
so sarcastic, and yet so good-natured (as 1 was observing 
to Miss Simmonds only this morning), that how, or when, 
or by what means, she acquired it, is to me a mystery 
indeed.’” 

Here Miss Knag paused to take bi'eath, and while she 
pauses, it may be observed—not that she was marvellously 
loquacious and marvellously deferential lo Madame Man- 
talini, since these are facts which require no comment, 
but that, every now and then, she was accustomed, in the 
torrent of her discourse, to introduce a loud, shrill, clear 
“hem!” tlie import and meaning of wrhich was variously 
interpreted by her acquaintance; some holding that Miss 
Knag dealt in exaggeration, and introduced the mono¬ 
syllable when any fresh invenllon was in course of coinage 
in her brain ; and Others, that when she wanted a word, she 
threw it in to gain time, and prevent anybody else ft'om 
striking into the conversation. Ittaay be further remarked 
that Miss Knag still aimed at youth, although she had shot 
be} Olid it years ago ; and that she was weak and vain, and 
onj of these people wdio arc best described by the axiom, 
that you may trust them as far as you can see them, and 
no farther. 

“ You’ll take care that Miss Nickleby understands her 
hours, and so forth,” said Madame Mantalini; “and so 
Til leave her with you. You’ll not forget my directions, 
Miss Knag?” 

Miss Knag of course replied that lo forget anything 
Madame Mantalini had directed was a moral impossibility; 
and that lady, dispensing a general good-morning among 
her assistants, sailed away. 

“Charming creature, isn’t she, M*ss Nickleby?” 

U ss Knag, rubbing her hands together. 

“ I have seen very liltlo of her,” said Kate. “ 1 hardly 
fciiow yet,” 
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Have you seen Mr. MantalinI?” inquired Miss Knag. 

“ Yes ; 1 have seen him twice.” 

“ Isn’t he a charming creature ? ” 

“ Indeed, he does not strike me as being so, by any 
means,” replied Kate. 

“ No, my dear! ” cried Miss Knag, elevating her hands. 
“Why, goodness giaclous mercy, where’s your taste? 
Such a fine, tall, fulLwhiskerecI, dashing, gentlemanly 
man, with such teeth and hair, and—hem—well now, you 
do astonish me.” 

“ I dare say 1 am very foolish,” replied Kate, laying 
aside her bonnet; “ out as my opinion ts of very little im¬ 
portance to him or any one else, I do not regret having 
formed it, and shall be slow to change it, 1 think.” 

“ He is a very fine man, don’t }ou think so ?” asked one 
of the young ladies. 

“ Indeed he may be, for anv thing I could say to the 
contrary,” replied Kale. 

“ And drives very beautiful horses, doesn’t ho?” inquired 
another. 

“ 1 dare say he may, but I never saw them,” answered 
Kate. 

“Never saw them!” inleiposed Miss Knag. “Oh, 
well, there it is at once, you know ; how can you possibly 
pronounce an opinion about a gentleman—hem—^if you 
don’t see him as he turns out altogether*?” 

There was so much of the world—even of the little world 
of the country girl—in this idea of the old milliner, that 
Kate, who w'as anxious, for every reason, to change the 
subject, made no further remark, and left Miss Knag in 
possession of the field. 

After a short silence, during* which most of the }Oung 
people made a closer inspection of Kate’s appearance, 
and compared notes respeefing it, one of them offered 
to help her off with her shawl, and the offer being 
accepted, inquired whether she did not find black very 
uncomfortable wear. 

“I do indeed,” replied Kate, with a oitter sigh. 

“So dusty and hot,” observed the speaker, adjusting 
her dress for her, ® 

Kate might have said that mourning is sometimes the 
coldest wear which mortals can assume; that it not only 
chills the breasts of those it clothes, but, extending its 
influence to summer friends, freezes up their sources of 
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good-will and kindness, and wilhrring all the buds of 
promise they once so liberally put forth, leaves nothing 
but bared and rotten hearts exposed. There are few who 
have lost a friend or relative constituting in life their sole 
dependence, who have not keenly felt this chilling influence 
of their sable garb. She had felt it acutely, and feeling it 
at the moment, could not quite restrain her tears. 

*‘I am very sorry to have wounded you with my 
thoughtless speech,’* said her companion. I did not 
think of it. You arc in mourning for some near 
relation ? ’* 

“ For my father,” answered Kate. 

*‘For what relation, Miss Sinimonds?” asked Miss 
Knag, in an audible voice. 

“ Her father,” replied the other softly. 

“ Her father, eh ? ” said Miss Knag, without the 
slightest depression of her voice. ” Ah I a long illness, 
Miss Simmonds ?” 

“ Hush—pray,** replied tlie girl; ‘*I don’t know.” 

“Our misfortune was very sudden,” said Kate, turning 
away, “or 1 might, perhaps, at a time like this, be enabled 
to support it better.” 

There had existed not a little desire in the room, accoi cl¬ 
ing to invariable custom when any new “young person” 
came, to know who Kate was, and what she w'aa, and all 
about her ; but aldiough it might have been very naturally 
increased by her appearance and'emotion, the knowledge 
that it pained her to be aiiesttoned was sufficient to repress 
even this curiosity; and Miss Knag, 6nding it hopeless 
to attempt extracting any further particulars just then, 
reluctantly commanded silence, and t^de the work proceed. 

In silence, then, the tasks were plied until half-past one 
when a baked leg of mutton, with potatoes to correspond, 
were served in the kitchen. The meal over, and the ladies 
having enjoyed the additional relaxation of washing their 
hands, the work began again, and was again performed 
in silence, until the noise of carriages rattling through 
the streets, and of loud double knocks at doors, 
token that the day’s work of the more fortunate members 
of society was proceeding in its turn. 

One of these double knocks at Madame Mantalini’s door 
Eiinounced the equipage of some gpreat lad}^—or rather, 
rich one, f<wr there is oecasiotially a distinetion between 
nches and greatness—who had oome with her daughter 
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to approve of some courl-dic>;sc3 which had been a long 
time preparing, and upon whom Kate was deputed to 
wait, accompanied by Miss Knag, and ofl^ered, of 
course, by Madame Mantalini. 

K.ito’s part in the pageant W'as humble enough, her 
duties being limited to holding articles of costume Until 
Miss Knag was ready to try them on, and now and then 
tying a string, or fastening a hook-and-cye. She might, 
not unreasonably, have supposed herself beneath the reach 
of any arrogance or bad‘>humoiir; but it happened that 
the lady and daughter were both out of temper that day, 
and the poor girl casne in for her share of their revilings. 
Site was awkward—her hands were cold—dirty—eoarse— 
she could do nothing right; they wondered how Madame 
Mantalini could liave such people about her; requested 
they might see some other young woman the next time 
t hey came; and so forth. 

So common an occurrence would hardly be deserving of 
mention, but for its effect. Kate shed many bitter tears 
when these people were gone, and felt, for the first time, 
humbled by her occupation. She had, it is true, quailed 
at the prospect of drudgery and hard service; but she 
had felt no degradation in viorking for her bread, until 
she iound herself exposed to insolence and pride. Phil¬ 
osophy would have taught her that the degradation was 
on the side of those who had sunk so *Iow as to display 
such passions habitually, and without cause; but she 
was too young for such consolation, and her honest feeling 
’ was hurt. May not the complaint, that common peopile 
are above their station, often take its rise in the fact of 
i^^common people being below theirs? 

In such scenes and occu{Rations tiie time wore on, until 
nine o’clock, when Kate, jaded and dispirited with the 
occurrences of the day, ha<d,cned from the confinement 
of the workroom, to join her mother at the street corner, 
and walk home—the more sadly, from having to disguise 
her real feelings, and feign to participate in all the 
sanguine visions of her companion. 

“ Bless my soul, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ** IVe been 
thinking all day./Wiiat a delightful thing it would be for 
Madame Mantalini to take you into partnership—such 
a likely thing, too, you know 1 Wny, your poor dear 
papa’s cousin’s si3ter«in*1aw—a M‘ss Browndock—was 
taken into partnership by a lady that kept a school at 
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HaminersnjiLlv, and made her fortune in no time at all. 
1 forget, by the bye, whether that Miss Browndock was 
the same lady that got the ten thousand pounds prize 
in the lottciy, but I think she was; indeed, now I come 
to^ think of it, I am sure she was. * Mantalini and 
Nickleby,* how well it would sound !—and if Nicholas 
has any good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, 
the head-master of Westminster School, living in the 
same street,” 

“Dear Nicholas!” cried Kate, taking from her reticule 
her brother’s letter from Dolheboys Hall. “In all our 
misfortunes, how happy it makes" me, maiiinia, to hear 
lie^ is doing well, and to find him writing in such good 
spirits ! It consoles me for all we may undergo, to think 
that he is comfortable and happy.” 

Poor Kate I she little thought how weak her consolation 
was, and how soon she would be undeceived. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

VISS KNAG, AFTER DO'HNG ON KA1E NICKLEBY FOR THREE 
WHOLE DAYS, MAKES UP HFR MIND TO HATE HER FOR 
EVERMOItE—THE CAUSES WHICH LEAD MISS KNAG TO 
FORM Tins RESOLUTION, 

* 

There are many lives of much pain, hardship, and suffering, 
w'hich, having no stirring interest for any but those who 
lead them, are disregaided by persons who do not want 
thought or feeling, but who pamper their compassion and 
need high stimulants to rouse it. 

There are not a few among the disciples of charity who 
require, in their vocation, scarcely less excitement than the 
votaries of pleasure in theirs and hence it is that diseased 
sympathy and compassion are every day expended on out- 
of-the-way objects, when ohIj too many demands upon the 
legitimate exercise of the same virtues in a healthy state are 
constantly within the sight and hearing of the most un¬ 
observant person alive. In short, charity must have its 
romance, as the novidist or playwright must have his. 
A thief in fustian is a vulgar character, scarcely to be 
thought of by persons of refinement; but dress him m green 
velvet, with a high-crowned hat, and change the scene of his 
operations from a thickly-pf'opted city to a mountain road, 
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and you shall find in him the very soul of poetry and 
adventure. So it is with the one great cardinal virtue, 
which, properly nourished and exercised, leads to, if it does 
not necessarily include, all the others. It must have its 
romance; and the less of real, hard, struggling w'orka- 
day life there is in that romance the better. 

The life to which poor Kate Nickleby was devoted in 
consequence of the iinloreseen train of circumstances already 
developed in this narrative, was a hard one ; but lest the 
very dulness, unhealthy confinement, and bodily fatigue, 
which inade up its Sitm and substance, should depilve it 
of any interest with the nass of tlie charitable and 
sympathetic, I w'ould rather keep Miss Nxkleby herself in 
view just now, than chill them, in the outset, by a minute 
and lengthened description of the establishment presided 
over by Madame Mantalini. 

“ Well, now, indeed, Madame Mantalini,” said Miss 
Knag, as Kate was taking her weary way homewards on 
the first night of her noviciate, *‘that Miss Nickleby is a 
very creditable young person—a very creditable young person 
indeed—hem—upon my word, Madame Mantalini, it does 
very extraordinary credit even to your discrimination that 
you should have found such a very excellent, very well- 
behaved, very—hem—very unassuming young woman to 
assist in the fitting un. 1 have seen some young women 
when they had the opportunity of displifying before their 
betters, behave in such a—oh, dear—well. But you’re 
always right, Madame Mantalini, always; and as 1 very 
often tell the young ladies, how you do contrive to be 
always right, when so many people are so often wrong, 
is to me a mystery indeed.” 

" Beyond putting a very excellent client out of humour, 
Miss Nickleby has not done anything very remarkable 
to-day—that *I am aware of, at least,” said Madame 
Manlallni, in reply. 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Knag; “but you must arrow 
a great deal for inexperience, you know.” 

“ And youth ?” inquired madame. 

“Oh, I say nothing about that, Madame Mantalini,” 
replied Miss Knag, reddening; “ because if youth were 
any excuse, you wouldn’t have-” 

“ Quite so good a forewoman as I have, I suppose * 
suggested madame. * 

“Well, I never did know anybody like you, Madame 
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Mantalini,” rejoined Miss Knag most complacently, “and 
that’s the fact, for you know what one’s going to say before 
it has time to rise to one’s lips. Oh, very good ! Ha, ha, 
ha I« 

*' For myself,” observed Madame Manfalini, glancing 
with alTfcted Ccarelessness at her assistant, and laughing 
heartily in her sleeve, *‘I consider Miss Nickleby the most 
awkwaid girl I ever saw in my life.” 

“ Poor dear thing,” said Miss Knag, “it’s not her fault. 
If it was, we might hope to cure it; but as it’s her 
misfortune, Madame Mantalini, why, really you know, 
as the man said about the blind horse, we ought to 
respect it.” 

“ Her uncle told me she had been considered pretty,” 
remarked Madame Mantalini. “ 1 think her one of the 
most ordinary girls I ever met wnth.” 

“ Ordinary I ” cried Miss Knag, with a countenance 
b^^aming delight; '* and awkward I Well, all I can say is, 
Madame Mantalini, that I quite love the poor girl; "and 
that if she was twice as indifferent-looking, and twice as 
awkward as she is, 1 should be only so much the more 
her friend, and that’s the truth of it.” 

In fact, Miss Knag had conceived an incipient affection 
for Kate Nickleby after witnessing her failure that morning, 
and this short conversation with her superior inci'cased 
the favourable prepossession to almost surprising extent; 
which was the more remarkable, as when sne first scanned 
that young lady’s face and figure, she had entertained 
certain inward misgivings that they would never agree. 

“But now,” said Miss Knag, glancing at the reflection 
of herself in a mirror at no great distance, “ 1 love her— 
I quite love her—I declare I do I ” 

Of such a highly disintere,sted quality was this devoted 
friendship, and so superior was it to the little w^eaknesses 
of flattery or ill-nature, that the kind-hearted Miss Knag 
candidly informed Kate Nickleby next day, that she saw she 
w'ould never do for the business, but that she need not give 
herself the slightest uneasiness on this account, for that 
she (Miss Knag) by increased exertions on her own part, 
would keep her as much as possible in the back^ound, and 
that all she would have to do would be to remain perfectly 
quiet before company, and to shrink from attracting notice 
by every means in her power. This last suggestion was so 
much in accordance with tlw timid girl’s own feelings and 
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wishes, that she readily promised implicit reliance on the 
oxceilcnl spinster’s advice: without questioninir, or, indeed, 
bestowing a moment’s inflection upon the motives that 
dictated it. 

“ I take quite a livelv interest in you, m^ d«ir soul, upon 
my word,” said Miss Knajf ; “ a sister’s interest, actually. 
It’s the most singular circumstance 1 ever knew.” 

Undoubtedly it was singular, that if Miss Knag did feel 
a strong interest in Kat.* Nickleby, it should not rather 
have been the interest of a maiden aunt or grandmother, 
that being the condu ion to which the difference in their 
n‘speclive ages would have naturally tended. But Miss 
Kn.ig wore clothes of a very youthful pattern, and perhaps 
iiei tedings took the same shape. 

“Bless you 1 ” said Miss Knag, bestowing a kiss upon 
Mate at the conclusion of the second day’s work, “how 
very awkward you have been all day,” 

“ i fear your kind and open communication, which has 
rendered me more painfully conscious of my own defects, 
has not improved me,” sighed Kale. 

“ No, no, 1 dare say not,” rejoined Miss Knag, in a most 
uncommon flow of good-humour. “ But how much belter 
that \ou should know it at first, and so be able to go on, 
straight and comfortable! Winch way are you walking, 
my love ? ” 

“ Towai'ds the city,” replied Kale. 

“ The city ! ” cried Miss Knag, regarding herself wdth 
great favour in the glass as she tied her bonnet. “ Good¬ 
ness gracious me 1 now do you really live in the city ? ” 

“ Is it so very unusual for anybody to live there i ” asked 
Kate, half smiling. 

“1 couldn’t have believed it possible that any young 
woman could have lived there, under any circumstances 
whatever, for three days together,” replied Miss Knag. 

“Reduced—I should say poor people,” answered Kate, 
correcting herself hastily, for shd was afraid 'of appearing 
proud, “must live where they can.” 

“Ah; very true, so they must; very proper indeed!” 
rejoined Miss Knag, with that sort of half sigh, w'hiti, 
accompanied by two or three slight nods of the head, is 
pity’s small change in general society; “and that’s what 
I veiy often tell my brother when our servants go away 
ill, one after another, and he thinks the back kitchen’s 
ratlier too damp for ’em to sleep in* These sort of people^ 
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1 tell him, are glad to sleep anywhere J Heaven suits the 
back to the burden. What a nice thing it is to think 
that it should be so, isn’t it ? ” 

“Very,” replied Kate. 

“ ni walk with you part of the way, ray dear," said 
Mii»s Knag, “for you must go very near our house; and 
as it’s quite dark, and our last servant went to the hospital 
a week ago, with St. Anthony’s fire in her face, I shall 
be glad of your company.” 

Kate would willingly have excused herself from this 
flattering companionslnp ; but Miss Knag having adjusted 
her bonnet to her entire satisfaction, look her arm with 
an air which plainly showed how much she felt the compli¬ 
ment she was conferring, and they were in the street betore 
she could say another woid. 

“1 fear,” said Kate, hesitating, “that raamma—my 
mother, I mean—is waiting for me.” 

“You needn’t make the least apology, my dear," said 
Miss Knag, smiling sweetly as she spoke; “I dare say 
she is a very respectable old person, and 1 shall be quite 
—^hem—quite pleased to know her.” 

As poor Mrs. Nicklcby was cooling—not her heels alone, 
but her limbs generally—at the street corner, Kate had no 
alternative but to make her known to Miss Knag, who, 
doing the last new carriage customer at second-hand, 
acknowledged the introduction with condescending polite¬ 
ness. The three then walked away arm-in-arm, with 
Miss Knag in the middle, in a special state of amiability. 

“ 1 have taken such a fancy to your daughter, Mrs. 
Nickleby, you can’t think,” said Miss Knag, after she liad 
proceeded a little distance in dignified silence. 

“I am delighted to hear it,” said Mrs. Nickleby; 
“though It is nothing nea^ to me that even straiigera 
should like Kate.” 

“ Hem! ” cried Miss Knag 

“You will like her better when you know how^ good 
she is,” said Mrs, Nickleby. “It is a great blessing to 
me, in my misfortunes, to have a child wno knows neither 
pride nor vanity, and whose bringing-up might very well 
have excused a little of both at first. You don’t know 
wliat it is to lose a husband, Miss Knag.” 

As Miss Knag had never j'et known what it was to gain 
one, it followed very nearly as a matter of course that 
•he didn’t know what it as to lose one; so she said in 
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some ha«;te, No, indeed I don’t,” and said it with an 
air intending to signify that she should like to catch 
herself marrying anybody—no, no, she knew better than 
that. 

** Kate has improved, even in this Httle time, I have no 
doubt,” said Mrs, Nickleby, glancing proudly at her 
daughter, 

“ Oh I of course,” said Miss Knag. 

** And will improve still more,” added Mrs. Nickleby. 

“That she will, i’ll be bound,” replied Miss Knag, 
squeezing Kate’s arm in her own, to point the joke. 

“She always was clever,” said poo’* Mrs. Nickleby, 
brightening up, “always, from a baby. I recollect when 
she was only two years and a half old, that a gentleman 
who used to visit very much at our house—Mr. Watkins, 
you know, Kate, my dear, that your poor papa went bail 
for, who afterwards ran away lo the United States, and 
sent us a pair of snow-shoes, with such an affectionate 
letter that it made your poor dear father cry for a week. 
You remember the letter, in which he said that he was 
very sorry he couldn’t repay the fifty pounds just then, 
because his capital was all out at interest, and he was 
very busy making his fortune, but that he didn’t forget 
you were his goddaughter, and he should take it very 
unkind if we didn't buy you a silver coral and put it down 
to his old account—dear me, yes, my *dear, how stupid 
} ou are 1 and spoke so affectionately of the old port wine 
that he used to drink a bottle and a half of every time he 
came. You must remember, Kate 1 ” 

“ Yes, yes, mamma; what of him ? '* 

“Why, that Mr. Watkins, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby 
slowly, as if she were nixing a tremendous effort to 
recollect something of parampunt importance—“that Mr, 
Watkins—he wasn’t any relation, Miss Knag will under^ 
stand, to the Watkins who kept the Old, Boar in the 
village; by the bye, I don’t remember whether it was the 
Old Boar or the George the Third, but it was one of the 
two, 1 know, and it’s much the same—that Mr. Watkins 
said, when you were only two years and a half old, that 
you were one of the most astonishing children he ever 
saw. He did, indeed. Miss Knag, and he wasn’t at all 
fond of children, and couldn’t have had the slightest 
motive for doing it. 1 know it was he who said so, 
because 1 recollect, as well as if it was only yesterday, 
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Ills borroTvlngf twenty pounds of her poor dear papa T'c 
very moment afterwards.” 

Ilavingf quoted this extraordinary and most disinterested 
testimony to her daughter’s excellence, Mrs. Nirkleb\ 
stopped to breathe; and Miss Knag, finding that tl.c 
discourse was turning upon family greatness, lost no lime 
in stnlving in with a small reminiscence on her oun. 
account. 

Don’t talk of lending money, Mrs. Nickleby,” said 
Miss Knag, **or you’ll drive me cra/y—perfectly crazv. 
My mamma—^hem—was the most lovely and beautiful 
creature, with the most striking and exquisite—hem—the 
most exquisite nose that ever was put upon a human face, 
I do believe, Mrs. Nickleby (liere Miss Knng rubbed hn 
own nose most sympathetically); the most delightful an I 
accomplished woman, perhaps, that ever was seen; but 
she had that one failing of lending money, and catried 
it to such an extent that she lent—hem—oh ! thousand? 
of pounds—all our little fortunes; and what’s more, Mis. 
Nickleby, I don’t think, if we were to live till—till—hem— 
till the very end of time, that we should ever get them 
back again. 1 don’t indeed,” 

After concluding this effort of invention without being 
interrupted, Miss Knag fell into many more recollcciiors, 
no less interesting than true, the full tide of which Mrs. 
Nickleby in vain attempting to stem, at length sfiiled 
smoothly down, by adding an undercurrent of her own 
recollections; and so both ladies went on talking together 
in perfect contentment; the only difference between them 
being, that whereas Miss Knag addressed herself to Kate, 
and talked very loud, Mrs. Nickleby kept on in one un¬ 
broken monotonous flow, perfectly satisfied to be talking, 
and caring very little whether anybody listened or not. 

In this manner they walked on, very amicably, until they 
arrived at Miss Knag’s brother’s, who was an ornamental 
stationer and sm.ill circulating librnry keeper, in a by¬ 
street off Tottenham Court Road, and who let out by tht* 
day, week, monlh, or year, the newest old novels, whereof 
the titles w^ere displayed in pen-and-ink characters on a 
sijeet of pasteboard, swinging at his door-post. As Mis'? 
Knag happened, at the moment, to be in the middle oi an 
account of her twenty-second offer from a gentleman oi 
large property, she insisted upon their all going m to 
supper together; and in they went. 
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“Don’t f^o away, MorJiincr,” said Miss Knagf, as they 
entered the shop. “It’s only one of our young iadies and 
liei mother. Mis. and MiS!» Nickieby.” 

“ Oh, indeed I ” said Mr. Mortimer Knag. “Ah I ” 

Having given utterance to these ejaculations with a veiy 
}>iofound and thonghtiul air, Mr. Knag slowly snuffed two 
kitchen candles on the counter, and two more in the 
window, and then snuffed himself fro.n a box in his waist¬ 
coat pocket. 

I'here was something very impressive in the ghostly air 
with which all this done ; and as Mr. Knag was a tall 
lank getitleman of solemn features, wearing spectacles, 
and garnished with much less hair than a gentleman 
bordering on forty, or thereabouts, usually boasts, Mrs. 
Nicl^ieby whispered her daughter that she thought he 
must be literary. 

“Past ten,” said Mr. Knag, consulting his watch. 
“Tiiomas, close the warehouse.” 

Thomas was a boy nearly half as tall as a shutter, and 
the warehouse was a shop about the size of three hackney- 
coaches. 

“Ah I” said Mr. Knag once more, heaving a deep sigh 
as he restored to its parent shelf the book he had been 
reading, “ Well—yes—I believe supper is ready, sister,” 

With another sigh Mr. Knag took up the kitchen candles 
fiom the counter, and preceded the ladies with mournful 
steps to a back parlour, where a charwoman, employed in 
the absence of the sick servant, and remunerated with 
certain eighteenpences to be deducted from her wages due, 
was putting the supper out. 

“ Mrs. Blockson,” said Miss Knag reproachfully, “ how 
very often 1 have begged you not to come into the room 
with your bonnet on I” , 

“ 1 can’t help it, Miss Knag,” said the charwoman, 
bridling up on the shortest notice, “ There's been a deal 
o’ cleaning to do in this house,* and if you don’t like it, I 
must trouble you to look out for somebody else, for it don’t 
hardly pay me, and that’s the truth, if 1 was to be hung 
this minute.” 

“ 1 don’t want any remarks, if yem please,” said Miss 
Knag, with a strong emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

' ’ Is there any fire downstairs for some hot water presently ? ” 

“ No, tliere is not, indeed, Miss Knag,” replied the sub¬ 
stitute ; “ and so 1 won’t tell you no stories a&>ut it.” 
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“Then why isn’t there?” sa^d Miss Knag. 

“ Because there ain't no coais left out, and if 1 could 
make coals 1 would, but as I can’t 1 won’t, and so I make 
bold to tell you, mem,” replied Mrs, Blockson. 

“Will you hold your tongue — female?” said Mr. 
Mortimer Knag, plunging violently into this dialogue. 

“By your leave, Mr. Knag,” retorted the charwoman, 
turning sharp round. “ I’m only too glad not to speak in 
this house, excepting when and where I’m spoke to, sir; 
and with regard to being a female, sir, I should wish to 
knotv w'hat you considered yourself? ” 

“A miserable wretch,” exclaimed Mr. Knag, striking his 
forehead. “A miserable wietch.” 

“I’m very glad to fi>id that you don’t call yourself out of 
your name, sir,” said Mrs. Blockson; “ and as I had two 
twin children the day before yesterday W'as only seven 
weeks, and my little Charlie fell down a airy and put his 
elber out last Monday, 1 shall take it as a favour if you’ll 
send nine shillini^s, for one week’s woik, to my house, 
afore the clock strikes ten to*morrow.” 

With these parting words, the good woman quitted the 
room with great ease of manner, leaving the door wide 
open, while Mr. Knag, at the same moment, flung himselt 
into the “warehouse,” and groaned aloud. 

“ ^hat is the matter with that gentleman, pray?” 
inquired Mrs. Ni<^leby, greatly disturbed by the sound. 

“ Is he ill ? ” inquii'cd Kate, really alarmed. 

*‘HushI” replied Miss Knag;* “a most melancholy 
history* He was once most devotedly attached to—hem— 
to Madame Man tali ni.” 

“ Bless me I” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Knag, “and received great 
encouragement too, and confidently hoped to nvarry her. 
He has a most romantic heart, Mrs. Nickleby, as indeed— 
hem-^as indeed all our family have, and the disappointment 
was a dreadful blow. He is a wonderfully accomplished 
man—most extraordinarily accomplished—reads—hern*— 
reads every novel that comes out; 1 mean every novel that 
—hem—^that has any fashion in it, of course. The fact isj 
that he did find so much in the books he read applicable to 
bis own misfortunes, and did find himself in every respect 
so much like the heroes—4}ecau8e of course h© is conscious 
of his own superioriQr, as we all are, and very naturally*^ 
that he took to scorning everything, and became a genius , 
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and I am quite sure that he is, at this very present moment, 
wrilingf another book.” 

“Another book!” repeated Kate, finding that a pause 
was left for somebody to say something. 

“Yes,” said Miss Knag, nodding in great triumph; 
“ another book, in three volumes, post octavo. Of courfce 
it*s a great advantage to him, in all his little fashionable 
descriptions, to have tlie benefit of my—hem—of my e^eperi- 
cnce, because, of course, few authors who write about such 
things can have such oppottunities of knowing them as 1 
have. He’s so wrapped up in high life, that the least 
allusion to business or worldly matters—like that wom'in 
just now, for instance—quite distracts him ; but, as I otien 
say, I think his disappointment a great thing for him, 
because if he hadn’t been disappointed he couldn’t have 
written about blighted hopes and all that; and the fact is, 
if it hadn’t happened as it lias, I don’t believe his genius 
ivould ever have come out at all.” 

How much more communicative Miss Knag might have 
become under more favourable circumstances, it is im¬ 
possible to divine, but as the gloomy one was within ear 
shot, and the fire wanted making up, her disclosures 
stopped here. To judge from all appearances, and the 
dimculty of making the water warm, the last servant could 
not have been much accustomed to any other fire than 
St. Anthony’s; but a little brandy-and-water was made at 
last, and the guests, having been previously regaled with 
cold leg of mutton and bread and cheese, soon afterwards 
took leave; Kate amusing herself all the way home adth 
the recollection of her last glimpse of Mr. Mortimer Knag 
deeply abstracted in the shop, and Mrs. Nickleby by 
debating within herself whether the dressmaking firm 
would ultimately become “ Maptalini, Knag, and Nickleby,” 
or “Mantalini, Nickleby, and Knag.’’ 

At this high point. Miss Knag’s friendship .remained for 
tliree whole days, much to the* wonderment of Madame 
Mantalini’s young ladies, who had never beheld such con¬ 
stancy in that quarter before; but on tlie fourth it received 
a check no less violent than sudden, which thus occurred. 

It happened that an old lord of great family, who was 
going to marry a young lady of no lamily in particular, 
came with the young lady and the young lady’s sister, to 
witness the ceremony of trying on two nuptial bonnets 
which had been ordered tlte day before j and MadaHMl 
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Mantalini announcing the fact in a shrill treble throuf^h 
I lie speaking-pipe wliich cominunicated with the work¬ 
room, Miss Knag darted hastily upstairs with a bonnet 
in each hand, aiid presented herself in the show-room, in 
a charming stale of palpitation, intended to demonstrate 
her enthusiasm in the cause. Thr bonnets weie no sooner 
fairly on, than Miss Knag and Madame Mantal-ni fell into 
convulsions of admiration. 

A most elegant appearance,” said Madame Mantalini. 

** I never saw anything so exquisite in my life,” said 
Miss Knag. 

Now, the old lord, who was a old lord, said nothing, 
but mumbled and chuckled in a state of great delight, no 
less with the nuptial bonnets and their wearers, than with 
his own address m getting such a fine woman for his wife ; 
and the young lady, who was a very lively young ladv, see¬ 
ing the old lord in this rapturous condition, chased the old 
lord behind a cheval-glass, and then and there kissed hitn, 
while Madame Mantmini and the other young lady looked 
discreetly another way. 

But, pending the salutation, Miss Knag, who was tinged 
with curiosity, stepped accidentally behind the glass, and 
encountered the lively young lady’s eye just at the very 
moment when she kissed the old lord; upon which the 
young lady, in a pouting manner, murmured something 
about *‘an old fhing,” and ‘^^reat impertinence,” and 
finished by darting a look of displeasure at Miss Knag 
and smiling contemptuously. 

** Madame Mantalini,” said the young lady. 

** Ma’am,” said Madame Mantalini. 

•* Pray have up that pretty young creature vre saw 
yesterday.” 

“ Oh, yes, do,” said the Sf^er. 

** Of all tilings in the W'^orld, Madame Mantalini,” said 
the lord’s intended, throwing herself languidly on the 
sofa, “1 hate being waited upon by frights or eldeily 
persons. Let me always see that young creature, I beg, 
whenever 1 come.” 

“By all means,” said the old lord; “the lovely young 
creature, by all means,” 

“ Everybody is talking about her,” said the jjoung lady, 
in the same careless manner; “and my lord, being a great 
admirer of beauty, must positively see her.” . 

“ She it univeisally admired,” replied Madame Mantalini. 
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Miss Knag, send up Miss Nickleby You needn’t 
1 cl urn.” 

“1 beg }our paidon, Madame MarUalini, what did you 
say Jast ? ” asked Miss Knag, trembling. 

“You needn’t return.” repeated the superior sharplv. 
M i£is Knag vanished without another word, and in nil 
leasonable time was replaced by Kate, who took ofi the 
new bonnets and put on the old ones : blushing very much 
to find that the old loid and the I wo young ladles were 
st.iring her out of coimtenance all the time. 

“Why, how you « olcur, child!” said the loid’s chosen 
bride. 

“ She is not quite so accustomed to her business as she 
will be in a week or two,” intei posed Madume Mantalini, 
w ith a gracious smile. 

“1 am afraid you have been giving her some of your 
wicked looks, mv lord,” said the intendtd. 

“No, no, no,” replied the old lord, “no, no, Pm going 
to be married and lead a new life. Ha, ha, ha ! a new life, 
a new lile ! ha, ha, ha I ” 

It was a satisfactory thing to hear that the old gentleman 
was going to lead a new life, for it was pretty evident that 
his old one w'ould not last him much longer. The mere 
exertion of protracted chuckling reduced him to a fearful 
ebb of coughing and gasping, and it was some minutes 
before he could find breath to remark that the girl was too 
prefty for a inillmer. 

“1 hope you don’t think good looks a disqualification 
for the business, my lord,” said Madame Mantalini, 
simpering. 

“ Nol by any means,” replied tlje old lord, "or you would 
have left it long ago.” 

“ You naughty creature,” said the lively lady, poking the 
peer with her parasol; “1 wbn’t have you talk so. How 
dare you ? ” 

This playful inquiry was aecompanied 'with another 
poke, and another, and then the old lord caught thcv 
parasol, and wouldn’t give it up again, which induced the 
otlier lady to come to the rescue, and some very pretty 
sportivenebs ensued. 

“ You will see that those little allerations are made, 
Madame Mantalini,” said the lady. “Nay, you bad man, 
you positively shall go first; 1 wouldn’t leave you behind 
with that pretty girl, not for half a second 1 know you 
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loo well. Jatie, my dear, let him go first, and we shall be 
quite suie of him.” 

The old lord, e\ idently much flattered by this suspicion, 
bestowed a g^roiesque leer upon Kate as he passed ; and, 
receiving another tap with the parasol for his wickedness, 
tottered downstairs to the door, where his sprightly body 
was hoisted into the carriage by two stout footmen. 

*‘Fohl” said Madame Mantalini, “how he ever gets 
into a carnage w'lthout thinking of a hearse, / can’t think. 
Tiiere, take the things away, my dear; take them away.” 

Kate, who had remained during the whole scene with htr 
eyes modestly fixed upon the ground, w'as only too happy 
to avail herself of the pennission to retire, and hasten 
joyfully downstairs to Miss Knag’s dominion. 

The circumstances of the little kingdom had greatly 
changed, how'ever, during the short period of her absence. 
In place of Miss Knag being stationed in her accustomed 
seat, preserving all the dignity and greatness of Madame 
Mantalini’s representative, that worthy soul was reposing 
on a large box, bathed in tears, while three or four of the 
young ladies in close attendance upon her, together 
with the presence of hartshorn, vinegar, and other restora¬ 
tives, would have borne ample testimony, even without the 
derangement of the head-dress and front row of curls, to 
her ha\ing fainted desperately* 

“ Bless me ! ** ^said Kate, st«^ping hastily forward, 
“ what is the matter ? ” 

This inquiry pioduced in i^iss Knag violent symptoms of 
a relapse; and several young ladies, darting angry look«{ 
at Kate, applied more vinegar and hartshorn, and said it 
was * * a shame. 

“What is a shame?” demanded Kate. “What is the 
matter ? What has happened ? Tell me.” 

“ Matter 1 ” cried Miss Kifkg, coming all at once bolt 
upright, to the great consternation of the assembled 
maidens; “ matter! Fie upon you, you nasty creature! ” 

“ Gracious I ” cried Kate, almost paralysed by the violence 
with which the adjective had been jerked out from between 
Miss Knag’s closed teeth ; “ have / offended you? ” 

** yhu offended me!” retorted Miss Knag. ** Vou/ 
chit, a child, an upstart nobody ! Oh, indeed 1 Ha, ha I * 
Now, it was evident, as Miss Knag laughed, that sonie- 
tbing struck her as being exceedinglv funny; and as the 
young ladies took their tone from Miss Knag—she being 
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the chief—they all grot up a laugh without a moment’s delay, 
and nodded their heads a little, and smiled sarcastically to 
each other, as much as to say, how very good that was ! 

“ Here she is,” continued Miss Knng, getting off the box, 
and introducing Kate with much ceremony and many low 
curtsies to the delighted throng—“here she is—everybody 

is talking about her—the belle, ladies—^the beauty, the- 

Oh, you bold-faced thing I ” 

At this crisis Miss Knag was unable to repress a virtuous 
shudder, which imm«»diately communicated itself to all the 
young ladies; after which Miss Knag laughed, and after 
that cried. 

“ For fifteen years,” exclaimed Miss Knag, sobbing in a 
most affecting manner—“for fifteen years have I been thj 
crt*dit and ornament of this room and the one upstairs. 
Thank God,” said Miss Knag, stamping first her right 
foot and then her left with remarkable energy, “ I have 
never in all that time, till now, been exposed to the arts, 
the vile arts, of a creature who disgraces us all wliii hrr 
proceedings, and makes proper people blush for themselves. 
But I feel it, 1 do feel it, although 1 am disgusted.” 

Miss Knag here relapsed into softness, and the young 
ladies renewing their attentions, murmured that she ought 
to be superior to such things, and that for their part they 
despised them, and considered them beneath their notice; 
in witness whereof, they called out, more emphaticiilly than 
before, that it was a shame, and that they felt so angry, 
they did, they hardly knew what to do with themselves. 

“Have 1 lived to this day to be called a flight?” cried 
Miss Knag, suddenly becoming convulsi\ e, and making an 
effort to tear her front off, 

“Oh, no, no,” replied the chorus, “pray don’t say so; 
don’t now I ” 

“Have I deserved to bfi called an elderly person?” 
screamed Miss Knag, wrestling with the supernumeraries. 

“ Don't think of such things, dear,” answered the chorus. 

“ 1 hate her,” cried Miss Knag ; “1 detest and hate her. 
Never let her speak to me again ; never let anybody who ta 
a friend of mine speak to her; a slut, a hussy, an impudent, 
artful hussy 1 ” Having denounced the object of her wrath 
in these terms. Miss Knag screamed once, hiccupped thrice, 
gurgled in her throat several times: slumbered, shivered, 
woke, came to, composed her head-dress, and declared 
herself quite well again. 
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Poor Kate had leg^arded these proceeding:** at first in 
perfect bewilderment. She had then turned red and pale 
i)y turns, and once or twice essayed to speak; hut, as the 
true motives of this altered behaviour developed themselves, 
she retir'd a few paces, and looked calmly on without 
deig^ninp: a reply. But although she WJilked proudly to her 
seat, and turned her back upon the group of little satellites 
wdjo cliisltred round their ruling planet in the remotest 
corner of the room, she gave way, in secret, to some such 
bitter tears as \vould have gladdened Miss Knag's inmost 
soul if she could have seen them fall. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

DESCRIPTIVE OF A DINNER AT MR. RALPH NICKLEBY’S, ANO 
OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE COMPANY ENTERTAINFO 
THEMSELVES BEFORE DINNER, AT DINNER, AND AFTER 
DINNER. 

The bile and rancour of the worthy Miss Knag undergoing 
no diminution during the remainder of the week, but rather 
augmenting with every succes^.ive hour; and the honest 
ire of ail the young ladies rising, or seeming to rise, in 
exact proportion to the good spinster’s indignation, and 
both waxing very hot every time Itfiss Nickleby was called 
upstairs; it will be readily imagined that that young lady’s 
daily life was none of the most cheerful or enviable kind. 
She bailed the arrival of Saturday night as a prisoner 
would a few delicious hours’ respite from slow and wearing 
torture, and felt that the poor pittance for her first week’s 
labour would have been dearly and hardly earned had its 
amount been trebled. 

When she joined her mother, as usual, at tlw street 
corner, she was not a little surprised to find her in con¬ 
versation with Mr. Ralph * Nickleby ; but her surprise was 
soon redoubled, no less by the matter of Iheir conversation, 
than by the smoothed and altered manner of Mr. Nickleby 
himself. 

** Ah ! my dear ! ” said Ralph ; we were at that moment 
talking about you.” 

“Indeed I” replied Kate, .shrinking, though she scarce 
knew why, from tier uncle’s cold, glistening eye. 

“That instant,” said Ralph, “I was coming to call for 
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you, making: sure to catch you before you left; but your 
moUjcr and I have been talking- over family affairs, and the 

lime has slipped away so lapidly- 

“Well, now, hasn’t it?” interposed Mrs. Nickleby, quite 
insensible to the sarcastic tone of Ralph’s last remark. 
“ Upon my word, I couldn’t have believed it possible that 

such a- Kale, my dear, jou’re to dine witJi your uncle 

.it half-past six o’clock to-morrow.” 

Triumphing^ in having been the first to communicate this 
extraordinary intelligence, Mrs. Nickleby nodded and smiled 
a gnat many times, to impress its full magnificence 
on Kate’s wondering mind, and then flew off, at an acute 
angle, to a committee of wajs and means. 

“Let me see,” said the good lady. “Your black silk 
frock Will be quite dress enough, my dear, with that pretty 
little scarf, and a plain band in your hair, and a pair of 

black silk stock- Dear, dear,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, fl}'- 

ing off at another angle, “if 1 had but those unfortunate 
aniethyst.« of mine—you recollect them, Kate, my love— 
how they used to sparkle, you know—but your papa, your 
poor dear papa—ah ! there never was anything so cruelly 
sacrificed as those jewels wer(\ never ! ” Overpowered by 
this agonising thought, Mrs. Nickleby shook her head in a 
melancholy mannei, and applied her handkerchief to her eyes, 
“1 don't want them, mamma, indeed,” said Kate. 

•* Forget that you ever had them,” 

“ Lord, Kale, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby pettishly, 

“ how like a child you talk! Four-and-twenty silver 
tea-spoons, brother-in-law, two gravies, four salts, all the 
amethysts — necklace, brooch, and ear-nngs — all made 
away with at the same time, and 1 saying, almost on my 
bended knees, to that poor, good soul, ‘ Why don’t you do 
something, Nicholas ? Why don’t you make some arrange¬ 
ment?’ 1 am sure that anybody who was about us at 
that lime will do me the justice to own, that if 1 said that 
once, 1 said it fifty times a day.. Didn’t 1 , Kate, my dear ? 
Did I ever lose an opportunity of impressing it on your 
poor pupa ? ” 

“No, no, mamma, never,”replied Kate. And to do Mrs. 
Nickleby justice, she never had lost—and to do married 
ladies as a body justice, they seldom do lose—^any occaislion 
of inculcating similar golden precepts, whose only blemish 
is, the slight degree of vagueness and uncertainty in 
which they are usually enveloped. 
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“ Ah ! ” said Mrs. Nickleby, with ^reat fervour, “ if my 

advice had been taken at the beginning- Well, I have 

always done my duty, and that’s some comfort,” 

When she had arrived at this reflection, Mrs. Nicklebv 
sighed, rubbed her hands, cast up her eyes, and Anally 
assumed a look of meek composure; thus importing that 
she was a persecuted saint, but that she wouldn’t trouble 
her hearers by mentioning a circumstance which must be 
so obvious to everybody. 

“Now,” said Ralph, with a smile, which in common 
with all other tokens of emotion, seemed to skulk under 
his face, rather tlian play boldly over it—“to return to 
the point from which we have strayed. 1 have a little 
party of—of—gentlemen with whom 1 am connected in 
business just now, at my house to-morrow; and your 
mother has promised that you shall keep house for me. 
1 am not much used to pai ties; but this is one of business, 
and such fooleries are an important part of it sometimes. 
Vou don’t mind obliging me ? ” 

“Mindl” a led Mrs. Nickleby. “My dear Kate, 
why-” 

“Pray,*’ interrupted Ralph, motioning her to be silent. 
“ 1 spoke to my niece.” 

“ 1 shall bo very glad, of course, uncle,” replied Kate ; 
“but 1 am afraid you will find me awkward and 
embarrassed.” , ' 

“Oh, no,” said Ralph; “come when you like, in a 
hackney-coach—I’ll pay for it. Good-niglil—a—a—God 
bless you.” 

The blessing seemed to stick in Mr. Ralph Nickleby’s 
throat, as if it were not used to the thoroughfare, and 
didn’t know the way out. But it got out somehow, 
though awkwardly enough ; and having disposed of ti, 
shook hands with nls two relatives, and abruptly left Uicni. 

“What a very strongly-marked countenance jrour uncle 
has ! ” said Mrs. Nickleby, quite struck with his partiiig 
look. “I don’t see the slightest resemblance to bis poor 
brother.” , 

“ Mamma 1 ” said Kale reprovingly. “ To think or 
such a thing I” 

No,” said Mrs. Nickleby, musing. “ There certainly 
Is none. But it’s a very honest face.” 

The worthy matron made tins remark with 
em^^iasis and elocution, as if it comprised no small quantity 
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of in^renuity and rese;ircli ; and, in truth, it was not 
unworthy of being classed among the extraordinary 
discoveries of the age. Kate looked up hastily, and as 
hastily looked down again. 

“ What has come over you, my dear, in the name of 
goodness?** asked Mrs, Nickleby, when they had walked 
on for some time in silence. 

** 1 was only thinking, mamma,** answered Kate. 

“Thinking I” repeated Mrs Nickleby. “Aye, and 
indeed plenty to think about, too. Your uncle has taken 
a strong fancy to you, that’s quite clear; and if some 
extraordinary good fortune doesn’t come to you after this, 
1 stiall be a little surprised, that’s all.” 

With this she launched out into sundry anecdotes of 
^uung ladies who had had thousand pound notes given 
them in reticules by eccentric uncles ; and of young ladies 
who had accidentally met amiable gentlemen of enormous 
wealth at their uncles’ houses, and married them after 
short but ardent courtships ; and Kate, listening, first in 
apathy and afterwards in amusement, felt, as they walked 
home,’ something of her mother’s sanguine complexion 
gradually awakening in her own bosom, and began to 
think that her prospects might be brightening, and tliat 
belter days might be dawning upon them. Such is hope, 
Heaven’s own gift to struggling mortals; per\ ading, 
like some subtle essence from the skieji, all things, both 
good and bad ; as universal as death, and more infectious 
than disease 1 

The feeble winter’s sun—and winter’s suns in the city 
are very feeble indeed—might have brightened up, as he 
shone through the dim windows of the large old house, 
on witnessing the unusual sight which one half-furnished 
room displayed. In a gloomy corner, where for years 
had stood a silent dusty pile of merchandise, sheltering 
its colony of mice, and frowning, a dull and lifeless 
mass, upon the panelled roomie save when, responding to 
the roll of heavy wagons in the street without, it quaked 
with sturdy tremblings, and caused the bright eyes of its 
tiny citizens to grow brighter still with fear, and struck 
them motionless, with attentive ear and palpitating heart, 
until the alarm had passed away—in this dark corner was 
arranged with scrupulous care all Kate’s Utile finery for 
the day; each article of dress^ p^^ktng of that inde¬ 
scribable air ot jauntiness and individuality which empty 
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garments—whetlier by association, or that they become 
anoulded, as it were, to the owner’s form—will take, in 
eyes accustomed to or picturing the wearer’s sinaitness. 
In place of a musty bale of goods, there lay the black silk 
dress; the neatest possible tigure in itself. The small 
shoes, with toes delicately turned out, stood upon the very 
pressure of some old iron weight; and a pile of liarsh, 
discoloured leather had unconsciously given place to the 
veiy same little pair of black silk stockings which had 
been the objects of Mis. Nickleby's peculiar care. Rats 
and mice, and such small gear, had long ago been starved, 
or had emigrated to better quarters; and in their stead 
appeared gloves, bands, scarfs, hair«pins, and many othci 
little devices, almost as ingenious in their way as rats and 
mice themselves for the tantalisation of mankind. About and 
among them all moved l^te herself, not the least beautiful 
or unwonted relief lo tho stern, old, gloomy building. 

In good time, or in bad time, as the reader likes to 
take it—for Mrs. Nickleby’s impatience went a great deal 
faster than the clocks at that end of the town, and Kate 
was dressed to the very last hair-pin a full hour and a half 
before it was at all necessary to begin to think about it 
—in good time, or in bad time, the toilet was completed; 
and it being at length the hour agreed upon for starting, 
the milkman fetched a coach from the nearest stand, and 
Kate, with many ^adieus lo her mother, and many Isind 
messages to Miss*La Creevy, who was to come to tia, 
seated herself in it, and went away in state, if ever any¬ 
body went away in state in a hackney-coach yet. And 
the coach, and the coachman, and the horses, rattled and 
jangled and whipped, and cursed and swore, and tumbled 
on together, until they came to Golden Square. 

The coachman gave a tremendous double knock at the 
door, which was opened long l^fore he had done, as quickly 
as if there had been a man behind it, with his hand tied 
to the latch, Kate, who had expected no more uncommon 
appearance than Newman* Noggs in a clean shirt, was 
not a little astonished to see that the opener was a man 
in handsome liv'ery, and tliat there were two or three 
others in the hall. There was no doubt about its being 
ihe right lioiise, however, for there was the name upon 
the door; so accepted the laced coat sleeve which was 
tendered her, and entering the house, was usliered upstair 
into a back drawing-room, where she was left alone. 
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If she had been surprised at the apparition of the footman, 
she was perfectly absorbed in amazement at the richness 
and splendour of the furniture. The softest and most 
elegant carpets, the most exquisite pictures, the costliest 
mirror, articles of richest ornament, quite dazzling from 
their beauty, and perplexing ftom the prodigality with 
which they were scattered around, encountered her on 
every side. TJie very staircase, nearly down to the hall 
door, was crammed with beautiful and luxurious things, as 
though the house were brimful of riches, which, with a very 
trifling addition, would fairly run over into the street 

Presently she heard a series of loud double knocks at the 
street door, and after every knock some new voice in the 
next room; and the tones of Mr. Ralph Nickleby were 
easily distinguishable at first, but by degrees tliey merged 
into the general buzz of conversation, and all she could 
ascertain was that there vv're several gentlemen with no 
very musical voices, who talked veiy k-ud, laughed very 
heartily, and swore more than she woula have thought 
quite necessary. But this was a question of taste. 

At length the door opened, and Ralph himself, divested 
of his boots, and ceremoniously t mbellished with black 
SI lies and shoes, presented his crafty face, 

“1 couldn’t see you before, my dear,” he said, in a 
low tone, and pointing, as he spoke, to the next room. 
'* 1 was engaged in receiving them. Now—shall I take 
you in ? ” 

“Pray, uncle,” said Kate, a little flurried, as people 
much more conversant with society often are, when they 
are about to enter a room full of strangers, and have had 
lime to think of it previously, “are there any ladies here ? ” 

“ No,” said Ralph shortly; “ I don’t know any.” 

“Must 1 go in immediately?” asked Kate, drawing 
back a little. 

“As you please,” said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders. 
“They are all come, and dinticf will be announced directly 
afterwards—that’s all.” 

Kate would have entreated a few minutes* respite, but 
reflecting that her uncle might consider the payment of the 
liackn^-coach fare a sort of bargain for her punctuality, 
she suffered him to draw her arm through his, and to lead 
her away. 

Seven or eight gentlemen were standing round the fire 
when they went in, and, as they were talking very loud. 
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were not aware of their entrance until Mr, Ralph Nicklebv, 
touching one on the coat sleeve, said, in a harsh, emphatic 
voice, as if to attract general attention— 

“ Lord Frederick Verisopht, my niece, Miss Nickleby.” 

The group dispersed, as if in great surprise, and the 
gentleman addressed, turning round, exhibit«d a suit of 
clothes of the most superlative cut, a pair of whiskers of 
similar quality, a moustache, a head of hair, and a young 
face. 

“ Eh I ” said the gentleman. “ What—the—deyvie 1 ” 

With which broken ejaculations he fixed his glass in his 
eye, and stared at Miss Nickleby in gpreat surprise, 

**My niece, my lord,” said Ralph. 

“Well, then my ears did not deceive me, and it*s not 
wa-a-x work,” said his lordship. “How de do? l*m 
very happy.” And then his lordsliip turned to another 
superlative gentleman, something older, something stouter, 
something redder in the face, and something longer upon 
town, and said in a loud whisper that the girl wfis 
“ deyvlish pitty.” 

“ introduce me, Nickleby,” said this second gentleman, 
who was lounging with his back to the fire, and both 
elbows on the cbimney-piece. 

“Sir Mulberry Hawk,” said Ralph. 

“ Otherwise the most knowing card in the pa-ack, Miss 
Nickleby,” said Lord Frederick Verisopht. 

“Don’t leave me out,^ Nickleby,” cried a sharp-faced 
gentleman, who was sitting on a low chair with a high 
back, reading the paper, 

“ Mr. Pyke,” said Ralph. 

“Nor me, Nickleby,” cried a gentleman with a flushed 
face and a flash air, from the elbftw of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

“ Mr. Pluck,” said Ralph. Then wheeling about again, 
towards a gentleman with th« neck of a stork and the legs 
of no animal in particular, Ralph introduced him as the 
Honourable Mr. Snobb; and a white-headed person at tlie 
table as Colonel Cliowser. The colonel was in conversa¬ 
tion with somebody who appeared to be a make-weight, 
and was not introduced at all. 

There were two circumstances which, in this early stage 
of tlie part^'^, struck home to Kate’s bosom, and brought 
the blood tingling to her face. One was the flippant con¬ 
tempt with which the guests evidently regarded her uncle, 
and the other, the easy insolence of their manner towards 
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lierself. lliat the first symptom was very likely to lead 
to the ag^gfravation of the second, it needed no g^rcat pene 
tration to foresee. And here Mr. Ralph Nickleby had 
reckoned without liis host; for however fresh from the 
country a young lady (by nature) may be, and however 
unacquainted with conventional behaviour, the chances 
are that she will have quite as strong an innate sense of 
the decencies and proprieties of life as if she had run the 
gauntlet of a dozen London seasons—possibly a stronger 
one, for such senses have been known to blunt in this 
improving process. 

When Ralph had completed the ceremonial of intro* 
duclion, he led his blushing niece to a seat. As he did so, 
he glanced warily round as tliough to assure himself of the 
impression which her unlooked-for appearance had created. 

“An uninspected playsure, Nickleby,” "aid Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, taking his glass out of his .light eye, where it 
had, until now, done duty on Kate, and hsiiig it in his left, 
to bring it to bear on Ralph. 

“ Designed to surprise you, Lord Frederick,” said Mr. 
Pluck. 

“Not a bad idea,” said his lordship, “and one that 
would almost warrant the addition of an estra two and 
a half per cent,” 

“ Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry Haw'k, in a thick, coarse 
voice, “ take the hint, and lack it on to the other five-and- 
twenty, or whatever it is, and give me half for the advice.” 

Sir Mulberry garnished this speech wdth a hoarse laugh, 
and terminated it with a pleasant oath regarding Mr. 
Nickleby's limbs, whereat Messrs. Pyke and Pluck “ laughed 
consiimedly.” 

These gentlemen had not yet quite recovered the jest 
when dinner was announced, and then they were throwm 
into fresh ecstasies by a similar cause ; for Sir Mulberry 
Ha^wk, in an excess of humour, shot dexterously past Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, who was About to lead Kate down¬ 
stairs, and drew her arm through his up to the elbow. 

“No, damn it, Verisopht,” said Sir Mulberry, “fair 
play's a jewel, and Miss Nickleby and I settled the matter 
with our eyes ten minutes ago.” 

“Ha, ha, hal” laughed tlie Honourable Mr. Snobb, 
“very good, very good.” 

Rendered additionally witty by this applause, Sir 
Mulberry Hawk leered upon his friends most facetiously, 
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and led Kate downstairs with an air ol famiiiarily, which 
roused in her gentle breast such burning iiidigiialion as 
she felt it almost impossible to rep'iess. Nor was the 
intensity of ihe&e feelings at all diminished when she 
found herself placed at the (op of the table, with Sir 
Mulberry Hawk and Lord Frederick Verisopbt on cither 
side. 

“Oh, you’ve found your way into our neighbourhood, 
have you ?” said Sir Mulberry, as his lordship sat dowm. 

“Of course,” replied Lord Frederick, fixing his eyes on 
Miss Nickleby, “ how can jou ;i-ask me ?” 

“Well, you attend to vour dinner,” said Sii Mulberry, 
“and don’t mind Miss Nickleby and me, lor we shall 
prove very indhferent company, 1 dare say.” 

“I wish you’d interfere here, Nickleby,” said Lord 
Frederick. 

“ What is the matter, my lord? ” demanded Ralph, from 
(he bottom of the table, wheie he was supported by Messrs. 
Pyko and Pluck. 

“This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising youi niece,” said 
Lofd Frederick. 

“ He has a lolerable share of everything that you Jay 
claim to, niy lord,” said Ralph, with a sneer. 

“Gad, so he has,” replied the young man ; “deyvlc take 
me if 1 know which is master in my house, he or I.” 

“/know,” mutt&rcd Ralph. 

“1 think 1 shall cut him off with a shilling,” said the 
young nobleman jocosely. 

“No, no, curse it,” said Sir Mulbeirr. “When you 
come to the shilling—the last shilling—1*11 cut you fn-st 
enough ; but till then, PIl never Jeave you—you may take 
your oath of it.” 

This sally (which was strictly founded on fact) was 
received with a general roar, above which was plainly 
distinguishable the laughter of Mr. Pyke and Mr. P.udc* 
who were evidently Sir' Mulberry’s toads-in-ordinary. 
Indeed, it was not difficult to see that the majority ot tiie 
company preyed upon the unfortunate young lord, wlio, 
w-cak and siliy as he was, appeared by far the least vicious 
ol the patly. Sir Mulboiry Hawk was remarkable tor 
his tact in ruining, by himself and his creatures, young 
gentlemen of fortune—a genteel and elegant profe-sslon, 
of which he had undoubtedly g.ained the head. With all 
the boldness of an original genius, he had struck out un 
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entirely new course of treatment quite opposed to the 
usual method, his custom bein^f, when he had gained the 
ascendancy over thoeje he took in hand, rather to keep 
them down than to give them their own way; and to 
exercise his vivacity upon them, openly, and without 
leserve. Thus, he made them butts, in a double sense, 
and while he emptied them with great address, caused 
them to ring with sundry well-^dministeied laps for the 
diversion of society. 

The dinner was as remarkable for the splendour and 
completeness of its appointments as the mansion itself, 
and the company were remarkable for doing it ample 
justice, in which respect Messrs. Pyle? and Pluck particularly 
signalised themselves ; these two gentlemen eating of every 
dish, and drinking of every bottle, with a capacity and per¬ 
severance truly asto< isliing. They were remarkably fresh, 
too, notwithstanding their great exertions; for, on the 
appearance of the dessert, they broke out again, as if 
nothing serious had taken place since breakfast. 

“Well,” said Lord Frederick, sipping his first glass of 
port. “ if this is a discounting dinner, all I have to say is, 
deyvle take me, if it wouldn’t be a good pla-an to get 
discount every day.” 

“You’ll have plenty of it in your time,” returned Sir 
Mulberry Hawk; “ Nickleby will tell yoq that.” 

“ What do you say, Nickleby 1 ” inquired the young man ; 
“ am I to be a good customer ? ” 

“ It depends entirely on circumstances, my lord,” replied 
Ralph. 

“ On your lordship’s circumstances,” interposed Colonel 
Chowser of the Militia—and the race-courses. 

The gallant colonel glanced at Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
as it he thought they ought to laugh at his joke, but 
those gentlemen, being only engaged to laugh for Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, were, to hig discomfiture, as 

grave as a pair of undertakers. To add to his defeat, 
Sir Mulberry, considering any such efforts an invasion of 
his peculiar privilege, eyed the offender steadily through 
his glass, as if astonibhed at his presumption, and audibly 
slated his Impression that it was an “infernal liberty,” 
which being a hint to Lord Frederick, he put up his glass, 
and surveyed the object of censure as if he were some 
extraordinary wild animal then exhibiting for the first 
time. As a matter of course, Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
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stared at the individual whom Sir Mulberry Hawk stared 
at; so, the poor colonel, to hide his confusion, was reduced 
to the necessity of holding his port before his right eye 
and affecting to scrutinise its colour with the most lively 
interest. 

All this while Kate sat as silently as she could, scarcely 
daring to raistj her eyes, le-^t they should encounter the 
admiring gaac of Lord Frederick Verisopht, or, what wasi 
still more embarrassing, the bold looks of his friend Sir 
Mulberry. The latter gentleman was obliging enough to 
direct general attention towards her. 

**Here is Miss Nickleby,” observed Sir Mulberrv, 
** wondering why the deuce somebody doesn’t make lo\e 
to her.” 

** No, indeed,” said Kate, looking hastily up, “I-” 

and then she stopped, feeling it would have been blotter 
to have said nothing at all. 

“Ill hold any man fifty pounds,” said Sir Mulberry, 
**that Miss Nickleby can” look in my face and tell me 
she w'asn’t thinking so.” 

“ Done 1 ” cried the noble gull. ** Within ten minutes.” 

“Done!” responded Sir Mulberry, The money was 
produced on both sides, and the Honourable Mr. Snobb 
was elected to the double office of stake-holder and 
time-keeper. 

“ Pray,” said ^ate, in great confusion, while these 
preliminaries were in course of completion, “pray do nor 
make me the subject of any bets. Uncle, ! cannot 
really-” 

“ Why not, my dear?” replied Ralph, tn whose grating 
voice, however, there was an unusual huskincss, as 
though he spoke unwillingly, add would rather that the 
proposition had not been bi^oached. “It is done in a 
moment; there is nothing in it. If the gentlemen insist 
on it-” 

^‘/ don’t insist on it,” said Sir Mulberry, with a loud 
laugh. “That is, I by no means insist upon Miss 
Nickleby’s making the denial, for if she does, 1 lose, but 
I shall he glad to see her bright eyes, especially as she 
favours the mahogany so much.” ^ 

“So she does, and it’s too ba-a-d of you. Miss Nickleby,’ 
said the noble youth. 

“Quite cruel,” said Mr. Pvke. 

“Hotrid cruel,” suid Mr. Pluck* 
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**I don't care if I do lose," said Sir Mulberry; “for 
one tolerable look at Miss Nickleby’s eyes is worth double 
the money.” 

“ More," said Mr. Pyke. 

“Far more,” said Mr. Pluck. 

“How goes tlie enemy, Snobb?" asked Sir Mulberry^ 
Hawk. 

“ Four minutes gone." 

“ Bravo I” 

“Won't you ma-ake one effort for me, Miss Nickleby? ' 
asked Lord Frederick, after a short interval. 

“You needn't trouble yourself to inquire, my buck,” said 
Sir Mulberry; “Misj Nickleby and I understand each 
other ; she declares on my side, and shows her taste. You 
haven't a chance, old fellow. Tinte, Snobb ? ” 

“ Eight minutes gone.” 

** Get the money ready,” 1 aid Sir Mulberry ; “you'll soon 
hand over." 

“ Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Pydce. 

Mr. Pluck, who always came second, and lopped his 
companion if he could, screamed outright. 

The poor girl, who was so overwhelmed with confusion 
that she scarcely knew what she did, had determined to 
remain perfectly quiet; but fearing that by so doing she 
might seem to countenance Sir Mulberry’s boast, which 
had been uttered with great coarseness and vulgarity of 
manner, raised her eyes, and looked him in the face. There 
was something so odious, so insolent, so repulsive in the 
look which met her, that, without the power to stammer 
forth a syllable, she rose and hurried from the room. She 
restrained her tears by a great effort until she was alone 
upstairs, and then gave them vent. 

“ Capita] I" said Sir Mul^rry Hawk, putting the stakes 
in his pocket. “ That’s a girPof spirit, and we’il drink her 
he^th." \ 

It is needless to say that Pyke and Co. responded with 
great warmth of manner to this proposal, or that the toast 
was drunk with many little insinuations from the firm, 
relative to the completeness of Sir Mulberry's conquest, 
Ralph, who, while the attention of the oilier guests was 
attracted to the principals in the preceding scene, had eyed 
them like a wolf, appeared to breathe more freely now his 
niece was gone; the decanters passed quickly round, he 
leaned back In his chair, and turned his eyes from speaker 
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to speaker, as they warnird with wine, with Jool^s that 
seemed to search their hearts, and lay bari\ foi his dib- 
lempcred sport, eveiy idle thought within them. 

Meantime, Kate, left wholly to herself, had in some 
degree recovered lier composure. Site had learned from 
a female attendant that her uncle wished to see her before 
she left, and had also gleaned the satisfactory intelligence, 
that the gentlemen would take coffee at table. The prospect 
of seeing them no more contributed greatly to calm her 
agitation, and, taking up a book, she composed herself to 
read. 

She started now and then when the sudden opening uf 
the dining-room door let loose a wild shout of noisy revclr\. 
and more than once rose in great alarm, as a fancied 
footstep on the staircase impressed her with the fear that 
some stray member of the party was returning alone. 
Nothing occurring, however, to realise her apprehensions, 
she endeavoured to fix her attention more closely on her 
book, in which by degrees she became so much interested, 
that she had read on through several chapters without 
heed of time or place, when she was terriiied by suddenly 
hearing her name pronounced by a mati*s voice close at 
her ear. 

The book fell from her hand. Lounging on an ottoman 
close beside her was Sir Mulberry Hawk, evidently the 
worse—^if a man b4 a ruffian at heart, he is never the better 
—for wine. 

What a delightful sludiousness! ” said this accomplished 
gentleman. Was it real, now, or only to display the 
eyelashes ? ” 

Kate bit her Hp, and looking iyixiously towards the door, 
made no reply. 

1 have looked at ’em for dvp minutes,” said Sir Mulberiy. 
*‘Upon my soul, they’re perfect. Why did 1 speak, and 
destroy such a pretty little picture 1 ” 

“ Do me the favour id be silent now, sir,” replied 
Kate. 

** No, don’t,” said Sir Mulberry, folding his crush liat to 
lay his elbow on, and bringing himself still closer to the 
young lady; “ upon my life, you oughtn’t to. Such a 
devoted slave of yours. Miss Nickleby—it’s an infernal 
thitig to treat him so harshly, upon my soul it is.” 

“ 1 wish you to underst.ind, sir,” said Kate, trembling 
in spile of herself, but speaking witli great indignation> 
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“that your behaviour offends and disg-usts me. If you 
have a spark of gentlemanly feeling remaiiiing, you will 
leave me.’* 

“ Now, why,” said Sir Mulberry—“why will you keep up 
this appearance of excessive rigour, my sweet creature? 
Now, bo more natural—my dear Miss Nickleby, be more 
natural—do.” 

Kale hastily rose; but a? she rose, Sir Mulbeiry caught 
her dress, and forcibly detained her. 

“Let me go, sir,” she ciied, her heart swelling with 
anger. “Do you hear? Instantly—this moment.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Sir Mulberry; “I want to 
talk to you.” 

“ Unhand me, sir, this instant,” cried Kate. 

“Not for the world,” rejoined Sir Mulberry. Thus 
speaking, he leaned over, as if to replace her in her chair; 
but the young lady, making a violent effort to disengage 
herself, he lost hi<? balance, and measured his length upon 
the ground. As Kate sprang forward to leave the room. 
Ml. Ralph Nickleby appeared in the doorway, and con- 
tronted her. 

“ What is this ? ” said Ralph. 

“ It is this, sir,” replied Kate, violently agitated; “that 
beneath the roof wheie 1 , a helpless girl, your dead 
bi other’s child, should most have found protection, I have 
been exposed to insult which sliould make you shrink to 
look upon me. Let me pass you.” 

Ralph did shrink, as the indignant girl fixed her kindling 
eye upon him ; but he did not comply with her injunction, 
nevertheless ; for he Jed her to a distant seat, and returning, 
and approaching Sir Mulberry Hawk, who had by this 
time risen, motioned towards the door. 

“Your way lies there, sir,” said Ralph, in a suppressed 
voice, that some devil might have owned with pride. 

“What do you mean by lllat?” demanded his friend 
fiercely. 

The swollen veins stood out like sinews on Ralph's 
wrinkled forehead, and the nerves about his mouth worked 
as though some unendurable emotion wrung them; 
but he smiled disdainfully, and again pointed to the 
door. 

“Do 5 mu know me, you old madman?” asked Sir 
Mulberry. 

“ Well,” said Ralph. The fashionable vagabond for 
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the moment quite quailed under the steady look of the 
older sinner, and walked towards the door, muttering as 
be went. 

^'You wanted the lord, did you?** he said, stopping 
short when he reached the door, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him, and confronting Ralph again. 

Damme, I was in the way, was 1 1" 

Ralph smiled again, but made no answer. 

“Who brought him to you first ? ” pursued Sir Mulberry ; 
**and how, without me, could you ever have wound him 
in your net as you have ? ” 

“The net is a large one, and rather full,** said Ralph. 

Take care that it chokes nobody in the meshes.** 

“ You vrould sell yourfiesh and blood for money ; yourself, 
if you have not already made a bargain with the devil,'* 
retorted the other. “ Do you mean to tell me that your 
pretty niece was not brought here as a decoy for the 
drunken boy downstairs ? ** 

Although this hurried dialogue ivas carried on in a 
suppressed tone on both sides, Ralph looked involuniarily 
round to ascertain that Kate had not moved her position 
so as to be within hearing. His adversary saw the 
advantage he had gained, and followed it up. 

“Do you mean to tell me,’* he asked again, “that it 
is not so ? Do you mean to say that if lie had found hts 
way up here instead of me, you wouldn’t have been a 
little more blind, and a little more deaf, and a litllc 
less fiourishing, than you have been? Come, Nickleby, 
answer me that.*' 

“I tell you this,” replied Ralph, “that if I brought her 
here as a matter of business—*** 

“Ayr, that’s the word,” interposed Sir Mulberry, with 
a laugh. “ You’re coming to^yourself again now.” 

“ As a matter of businefs,” pursued Ralph, speaking 
slowly and firmly, as a man who has made up his mind 
to say^ no more, *' because I thought she might make 
some impression on the silly youth you have taken in 
hand and are lending good help to ruin, 1 knew—knowing 
him—that it would be long before he outraged her girl’s 
feelings, and that unless he offended by mere pupp}isni 
and emptiness, he would, with a little management, 
respect the sex and conduct even of his usurer’s niwe. But 
if 1 thought to draw him on more gently by this device, 
1 did not think of subjecting the girl to the licentiousness 
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and brutality of so old a hand as you. And now we 
understand each other.’* 

** Especially as there was nothing to be got by it— 
eh?” sneered Sir Mulberry, 

** Exactly so/’ said Ralph. He had turned away, and 
looked over his shoulder to make this last reply. The 
eyes of the two worthies met, with an expression as if 
each rascal felt that there was no disguising himself from 
the other; and Sir Mulberry Hawk shrugged his shoulders 
and walked slowly out. 

His friend closed the door, and looked restlessly 
towards the spot where his niece still remained in the 
attitude in wliich he i^ad left her. She had flung 
herself heavily upon the couch, and with her head 
drooping over the cushion, and her face hidden in her 
hands, seemed to be still weeping in an agony of shame 
and grief. 

Ralph would have walked ^ into any poverty-stricken 
debtor’s house, and pointed him out to a bailifT, though 
in attendance upon a young child’s death-bed, without 
the smallest concern, because it would^ have been a matter 
quite in the ordinary course of business, and the man 
would have been an offender against his only code of 
morality. But here was a young girl who had done no 
wrong save that of coming into the world alive; who had 
patiently yielded to all his wishes; who had tiled hard 
to please him—above all, who didn’t owe him money—and 
he felt awkward and nervous. 

Ralph took a chair at some distance; then another chair 
a little nearer; then moved a little nearer still; then nearer 
again; and, hnally, sat himself on the same sofa, and laid 
his hand on Kate’s arm. 

” Hush, my dear 1 ” he sai^ as she drew it back, and 
her sobs burst out afresh. ^Hush, hush! Don’t mind 
it now; don’t think of it.” V 

“ OI;, for pity’s sake, let m^ go home I ” cried Kate, 

Let me leave this house, and go home ! ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Ralph. “You shall. But you must 
dry your eyes first, and compose yourself. Let me raise 
your head. There—there.” 

“ Oh, uncle! ” exclaimed Kate, clasping her liands. 
** Wliat have 1 done—what have I done—that you should 
subject me to this? If I had wronged you in tliought, 
or word| ordered, it would have been most cniel to mOi 
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and the memory of one you must have loved in some old 
time ; but-” 

“ Only listen to me for a moment,” interrupted Ralpli, 
seriously alarmed by the violence of her emotions. “I 
didn’t know it would be so; it was impossible for me to 
foresee it. 1 did all 1 could. Come, let us walk about. 
You are faint with the closeness of the room, and the heat 
of these lamps. You will be better now, if you make 
the slightest effort.” 

“I will do ainthing,” replied Kate, *4f you will only 
send me home,” 

“Well, well, I will,” said Ralph; “but you must get 
back your own looks; for those you have will frighten 
them, and nobody must know of this but you and 1. Now 
let us walk the other way. There, Vou look better 
even now.” 

With .such encouragements as these, Ralph Nickleby 
walked to and Iro, with his niece leaning on his arm; 
actually trembling beneath her touch. 

In the same manner, when he judged it prudent lo 
allow her to depart, he supported her downstairs, after 
adjusting her sliawl and performing such little offices, 
most probably for the first lime in liis life. Across the 
hall, and down the steps, Ralph led her too; nor did iic 
withdraw his hand until she was seated in the coach. 

As the door of ^he vehicle was roughly closed, a comb 
fell jhrom Kate’s hair, close at her uncle’s feet; and as lie 
picked it up and returned it into her hand, the light ironi 
a neighbouring lamp shone upon her face. The lock of 
hair that had escaped and curled loosely over her brow, 
the traces of tears yet scarcely^tdry, the flushed cheek, the 
look of sorrow, all fired some train of dormant recollection 
in the old man’s breast anc^ the face of his dead brother 
seemed present before htm,^tth the look it bore on some 
occasion of boyish grief, o/ which every minutest circum¬ 
stance flashed upon his luind, with the distinctness of ^ 
scene of yesterday. 

Ralph Nickleby, W'bo was proof against all appeals ot 
blood and kindred—who was steeled against every fale 
of sorrow and distress—staggered while he looked, and 
went back into his house as a man who had seen a spn'ii 
from some world beyond the grave. 
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‘ CHAPTER XX. 

WIIERBIK NICHOLAS AT LAST ENCOUNTERS HIS UNCLE, TO 
WHOM HE EXPRESSES HIS SENTIMENTS WITH MUCH 
CANDOUR—HIS RESOLUTION. 

Little Miss La Creevy trotted briskly through divers 
streets at the west end of the town, early on Monday 
morning — the day after the dinner—charged with the 
important commission of acquainting Madame Mantallni 
that Miss Nickleby was too unwell to attend that day, 
but hoped to be enabled to resume her duties on the 
morrow. And as Miss La Creevy walked along, revolving 
in her mind various genteel forms and elegant turns of 
expression, with a view to the selection of the very best 
in which to couch her communication, she cogitated a 
good deal upon the probable causes of her young friend’s 
indisposition. 

** 1 don’t know what to make of it,” said Miss La Creevy. 
“Her eyes were decidedly red last night. She said she 
had a headache; headaches don’t occasion red eyes. She 
must have been crpng.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, which, indeed, she had 
established to her perfect satisfaction ^on the previous 
evening, Miss La Creevy went on to consider —as she had 
done nearly all night—what new cause of unhappiness 
her young mend could possibly have had. 

can’t think of anything,” said the little portrait- 
painter. “ Nothing at all, unless it was the behaviour of 
that old bear. Cross to her, I suppose! Unpleasant 
brute! ” 

Relieved by this expression of opinion, albeit it was 
vented upon empt3r air, Mis^La Creevy hurried on to 
Madame Mantaiini’s ; and, king informed that the 
governing power was not yet out of bed. requested an 
interview with the second in command; whereupon 
Miss Knag appeared. 

** So far as 1 am concerned,” said Miss Knag, when the 
message had been delivered, with many, ornaments of 
speech, ** 1 could spare Miss Nickleby for evermore.” 

Oh, indeed, ma’am I ” rejoined Miss La Creevy, 
highly offended. ** But, you see, you are not mistress of 
the business, and therefore it’s of no great consequence.” 
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**Vei7 good, mtd Miss Knag. *'Hav 0 you 

any further contmands for me f 
** No, I have not, ma^am,** rejoined Miss La Creevy* 

** Then, good-morning} ma’am,*’ said Miss Knag. 
’’Good-morning to you, ma’am; and many obligations 
for your extreme politeness and good-breeding,” rejoined 
Miss Creevy. 

Thus terminating the interview, during which both 
ladles had trembled very much, and been marvellously 
polite—certain indications that thw were within an inch 
of a very desperate quarrel—Miss La Creevy bounced out 
of the room, and into the street. 

“ 1 wonder who that is,” said the queer little soul. ** A 
nice person to know, I should think! 1 wish 1 had the 

painting of her; Pd do her justice.” So, feeling quite 
satis5ed that she had said a very cutting thing at Miss 
Knag's expense, Miss La Creevy had a hearty laugh, and 
went home to breakfast in great good-humour. 

Here was one of the advantages of having lived alone 
so long f The little, bustling, active, cheerful creature, 
existed entirely within herself^ talked to herself, made a 
confidante of herself; was as sarcastic as she could be, on 


people who offended her, by herself; pleased herself, and 
did no harm. If she indulged in scandal, nobody’s repu¬ 
tation suffered; and if she enjoyed a little bit of revenge, 
no living soul was^ one atom the worse. One of the many 
to whom, from straitened circumstances, a consequent 
inability to form the associations they would wUh, and 
a disinclination to mix with the society they could obtain, 
London is as complete a solitude as the plains of * 
the bumble artist had puraued her lonely but consented 


no friends, though biimfu^ of the friendliest feelings to 
all mankind. There are many warm hearts in the same 
solitary guise as poor little/Miss La Creevy’s. 

However, that’s neither here hor there, just now. She 
went home to 4>reaUfast, and had scarcely caught the full 
fiavour oi her first sip of tea, when the servant announced 
a gentleman, wliereat Miss La Creevy, at once imagining 
a new sitter, transfixed by admiration at tihe streel'^oor 
case, was in unspeakable consternation at the presence oi 
Ae tea-things. 

“ Here, take’em away; nm with ’em into the bedroom— 
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anywhere,” said Miss La Creevy. ** Dear, dear, to think 
that I should be late on this particular morning', of all 
others, after being ready for three weeks by hal£>past 
eight o’clock, and not a soul coming near the place ! ” 

“Don’t let me put you out of the way,” said a voice 
Miss La Creevy knew. “ I told the seiwant not to mention 
my name, because I wished to surprise you.” 

“ Mr. Nicholas ! ” crjgd Miss La Creevy, starting in 
great astonishment. 

“ You have not forgotten me, 1 see,” replied Nicholas, 
extending his hand. 

“Why, I think I should even have known you if I had 
met you in the street,” said Miss La Creevy, with a smile. 
“ Hannah, another cup and saucer. Now, PIl tell you what, 
young man ; I’ll trouble you not to repeat the impertinence 
you were guilty of oa the morning you went away,” 

“You would not be very angry, would you?” asked 
N i cholas. 

“ Wouldn’t I ! ” said Miss La Creevy, “You had better 
try ; that’s all I ” 

Nicholas, with becoming giillantry, immediately took 
Miss La Creevy at her word, who uttered a faint scineam 
and slapped his face ; but it was not a very hard slap, 
and that’s the truth. 

' * I never saw such a rude creature! ” exclaimed 
Miss I-a. Creevy. 

*' You told me to try,” said Nicholas. 

“ Well I but I was speaking ironically,” rejoined Miss 
La Creevy. 

“ Oh I that’s another thing,” said Nicholas j you 
should have cold me that, too.” 

“ I dare say you didn’t know, indeed ! ” retorted Miss 
La Creevy. “ But now I Iq^ at you again, you seem 
thinner than when I saw last, and your face is 
haggard and pale. And hew come you to hAve left 
Yorkshire?” > 

^ She stopped here; for there was so much heart in her 
altered tone and manner, that Nicholas was quite moved. ^ 

“ 1 need look somewhat changed,” he said, aher a shm^t 
silence ; “for 1 have undergone some sudering, both of 
mind and body, since I left London. 1 have l^en very 
|K>or, too, and have even suffered frmn want.” 

: “Good Heaven, Mr. Nicholas!” exclaimed Miss La 
^reevy, “ what are you telling me ? ” 


1 
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“Nothing^ which need distress you quite so much/* 
answered Nicliolas, with a more sprig^htiy air; ** neither 
did 1 come here to bewail my lot, but on matter more to 
the purpose. I wdsh to meet my uncle face to face. 1 
should tell you that first.’* 

**Thett all I have to say about that is,” interposed Miss 
La Creevy, ** that I don’t envy you your taste; and that 
sitting in the same room with liii very boots would put 
me out of humour for a fortnight.” 

In the main,” said Nicholas, ** there may be no great 
difference of opinion between you and me, so far; but you 
will understand that I desire to confront him, to justify 
myself, and to cast his duplicity and malice in hts 
throat.” 

Tliat’s quite another matter,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. 
“Heaven forgive me ; but I shouldn’t cry my eyes quite 
out of my head if they choked him. Well ? ” 

“To this end, I called upon him this morning,” said 
Nicholas. ** He only returned to town on Saturday, and 
1 knew notliing of his arrival until late last night.” 

“ And did you see him ? ” asked Miss La Creevy, 

“No,” replied Nicholas, “he had gone out.” 

“Hah I” said Miss La Creevy; “on some kind, 
charitable business, 1 dare say.” 

“I have reason to believe,” pursued Nicholas, “from 
what has been told me, by a friend of mine who^ is 
acquainted with his movements, that he intends seeing 
my mother and sister to-day, and giving them his version 
of the occurrences that have befallen me. I will meet 
him there.” ^ 

“ That’s right,” said Miss l^a Creevy, rubbing her 
hands. "And yet, I don’t know,” she added, “there is 
much to be thought of—others to be considered.” 

“I have considered others,” rejoined Nicholas; “but as 
honesty and honour are iioth at issue, nothing shall 
deter me.” 

“ You should know best,” said Miss La Crce\'y. 

“ In this case 1 hope so,” answered Nicholas. “ Ana all 
I want you to do for me is, to prepare them for my coming. 
They think me a long way oft and if I went wholly 
unexpected, 1 should frighten them. If you can spare time 
to tell them that you nave seen me, and that I shall be 
with them in a quarter of an liour afterwards, you will do 
me a great service.” 
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I wish I could do you* or any of you, a greater,” siiid 
Mibs La Creevy; ‘‘ but llic power to serve is as scIUoui 
joined with the will, as the will is with the power, I 
think.’* 

Talking on very fast and very much, Miss La Creevy 
finished her bi'-akfast with great expedition, put away the 
tea-caddy and hid the key under the fender, resumed her 
bonnet, and, taking Nidiolas’s arm, sallied forth at once 
to the city. Nicholas leli her near the door of his mother’^ 
house, and promised to return witliin a quarter of an 
hour at furthest. 

It so chanced \hat Ralph Nickleby, at length seeing 6 t, 
for his own purposes, 10 cuinmiinicate the atrocities of 
which Nicholas had been guiii/, had (instead of first pro* 
c'*eding to another quarter of thi lur.-n on business, as 
Newman Noggs supposed he would) gone straight to his 
bJSlei-in-law. Hence, when Misa La Cieevy, admitted by 
n girl who was cleaning ihc iiojsc, made her way to the 
sitting-room, she founu Mrs. Nickleby and Kate in teais, 
and Ralph just concluding his statement of his nephew’s 
inisdetneanonrs. Kate beckoned ht^r not to retire, and 
Miss La Creevy look a seat in silence. 

“You are here already, are 50U, my gentleman?” 
thought the little woman “Then he shall announce 
himself, and see what etleci that has on jj^ou.” 

“This is pretty,” said Ral[.li, folding up Miss Squeers’s 
note; “very pretty. 1 icconnnonded him—against all 
pluvious conviction, for 1 knew he w^ould never do any 
good—lo a man with whom, behaving himself properly, 
he might have remained, in comfort, for }ears What is 
the result ? Conduct, ior which he might hold up his 
hand at the Old Bailey.” 

“ I never will believe i^,” said Kale indignantly; 
“ never. It is some base consfliracy, which carries its own 
falsehood with it.” K 

“ My dear,” said Ralph, “you wrong^ the wortliy man. 
These are not inventions. The man is assaultea, your 
brother is not to be found; this boy, of whom they speak, 
goes with him—remember, remember.” 

“It is impossible,” said Kate, “Nicholas! — and a 
thief, loo ! Mamma, how can you sit and hear such 
statomenls?” 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had at no time been remarkable 
for liie possession of a very clear understanding, aitd who 
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had btien reduced by the late clmnges in her uffaira to a 
most complicated state of perplexity, made no other reply 
to this earnest remonstrance than exclaiming from behind 
a mass of pocket-handkerchief, that she never could have 
believed it—thereby most ingeniously leaving her heaiers 
to suppose that she did believe it, 

** It would be my duty, ii he came in my way, to deliver 
him up to justice,” said Ralph, my bounden duly: I 
should have no other course, as a man of the world and 
a man of business, to puisue. And yet,” said Ralph, 
speaking in a very mailted manner, and looking furtiwiy, 
but fixedly, at Kate—** and yet 1 would not. 1 would spare 
the feelings of his—of his sister. And his mother, of 
course,” added Ralph, as though by an afterthought, and 
with far less emphasis. 

Kate very well understood that this was held out as an 
additional inducement to her to preseive the strictest silence 
regarding the events of the preceding night. She looked 
involuntarily towards Ralph as he ceased to speak, but he 
had turned his eyes another way, and seemed for the 
moment quite unconscious of her presence. 

** Everything,” said Ralph, alter a long silence, broken 
only by Mrs, Nickleby’s sobs—“everything combines to 
prove the truth of this letter, if indeed there were any 
possibility of disp(,iting it Do innocent men steal awa} 
from the sight of honest folks, and skulk in hiding-places, 
like outlaws? Do innocent men inveigle nameless 
vagabonds, and prowl about the country as idle robbers 
do ? Assault, riot, theft—what do you call these ? ” 

“ A lie I ” cried a voice, as the door was dashed open, and 
Nicholas burst into the room. 

In Uie first moment of surprise, and possibly of alarm, 
Ralph rose from his seat ami fell back a few paces, quite 
taken oft' his guard by Uas unexpected apparition. 
another iiioinent, he stoiyS, fixed and immovable, with 
folded arms, rogaiding hi.9* nephew with a scowl of deadly 
hatred, while Kate and Miss X-a Creevy threw themselves 
between the two, to prevent the personal violence which llie 
fierce excitement of Nicholas appeared to threaten. 

“ Dear Nicholas,” cried his sister, clinging to him. 

Cfllfll _T - 

“Consider, Kate I ” cried Nicholas, clasping her hand 
so tight, in the tumult of his anger, that she could 
scarcely bear the pain. '' VVhui^ I consider all and thiuK 
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of what has passed, 1 need be made of iron to stand 
before him,” 

“Or bronze,” said Ralph quietly; “there is not 
hard hood enough in flesh and blood to face it out.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” cried Mrs, Nickleby, “that things 
should have come to such a pass as this 1 ” 

“Who speaks in a tone as if I had done wrong, 
and brought disgrace on them ? ” said Nicholas; looking 
round. 

“Your mother, sir,” replied Ralph, motioning towards 
her. 

“Whoseears have been poisoned by you,”said Nicholas; 
“ by you—who, under pretence of deserving the thanks she 
poured upon you, heaped every insult, wrong, and in¬ 
dignity upon my head. You, who sent me to a den where 
sordid cruelty, worthy of yourself, runs wanton, and 
youthful misery stalks precocious; where the lightness of 
childhood shrinks into the heaviness of age, and its every 
promise blights and withers as it grows. J call Heaven 
to witness,” said Nicholas, looking eagerly round, “that 
^ I have seen all this, and that he knows it.” 

“Refute these calumnies,” said Kate, “and be more 
patient, so that you may give them no advantage. Tell 
us what you really did, and show that they are untrue.” 

“Of what do they—or of what does Jie—accuse me?” 
said Nicholas. 

“First, of attacking your master, and being within 
an ace of qualifying yourself to be tried for murder,” 
interposed Ralph. “1 speak plainly, young man, bluster 
as you will.” 

“I int'*rfered,” said Nicholas, “to save a miserable, 
wretched creature Irom the vilest and most degrading 
cruelty. In so doing, I infllc^d such punishment upon a 
wretch as he will not readily^rget, though far less than 
he deserved from me. If the\same scene were renewed 
before me now, I would take tl^ same part; but I would 
strike harder and heavier, and brand him with such marks 
as he should carry to his grave, go to it when he would.” 

’ “You hear?” said Ralph, turning to Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ Penitence, this 1 ” 

“Oh, dear me!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “I don’t know 
iwhat to think, 1 really don’t.” 

} “ Do not speak just now, mamma, I entreat 3"ou,” said 

»Kate. “Dear Nicholas, 1 only tell you, that you may 
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know wbat wickcdnes'5 can prompt, but they accuse you 
of- A ring’ is missing, and they dare to say that- 

**The woman,” said Nicholas haughtily, *^tne wife of the 
fellow from whom these charges come, dropped—as I sup. 
pose—a worthless ring among some clothes of mine, early 
in the morning on which I left the house. At least I know 
that she was in the bedroom where they lay, struggl'ng 
with an unhappy child, and that I found it when I opened 
my bundle on the road. I returned it at once by coach, and 
they have it now,” 

“ 1 knew, 1 knew,” said Kate, looking towards her uncle. 
“About this boy, love, in whose company they say you 

“The boy, a silly, helpless creature from brutality and 
hard usage, is with me now,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“You hear?” said Ralph, appealing to the mother again, 
“everything proved, even upon his own confession. Do 
you choose to restore thau boy, sir ? ” 

“No, I do not,” replied Nicholas. 

“ You do not? ” sneered Ralph. 

“ No,” repeated Nicholas, “ not to the man with whom I 
found him. 1 would that 1 knew on whom he has the clntm 
of birth : I might wring something from his sense of shame, 
if he were dead to ev'ery tie of nature.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Ralph. “ Now', sir, will you hear a word 
or tw'o from me ? ** 

“You can speak w'hen and what you please,” repHod 
Nicholas, embracing his sister. * * I take little heed of v hat 
you say or threaten.” 

* Mighty well, sir,” retorted Ralph ; “ but perhaps it may 
concern others, who may think*it worth their while to listen, 
and consider what I tell them. I will address your mother, 
sir, who knows the world.” 

“Ah I and I only too dedny wish I didn’t,” sobbed Mis- 
Nicklelpy. / 

There really was no necessity for the good lady 
mucli distressed upon this particular head, the extent of her 
worldly knowledge being, to say the least, very question¬ 
able ; and so Ralph seemed to think, for he snYiled as she 
spoke. He then glanced steadily at her and Nicholas by 
turns, as he delivered himself in these words— 

“ Of w'bat I h.'ive done, or what 1 meant to do, for you, 
ma’am, and my niece, I sa^^ not one syllable. I held out no 
promise, and leave you to judge for yourself I hold out n 
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threat now, but 1 sav that this boy, headstrong*, wilful, and 
disorderly as he Is, should not have one penny of my money, 
or one crust of my bread, or one grasp of my Iiand, to save 
lam from the loftiest gallows in all Europe. 1 will not meet 
him, come where he comes, or hear his name. 1 will not 
help him, or those who help him. With a full knowledge 
of what he brought upon you by so doing, he has come 
back in his selfish sloth, to bean aggravation of your wants, 
and a burden upon his sister's scanty wages. 1 regret to 
leave you, and more to leave her now, but 1 will not encour¬ 
age this compound of meanness and cruelty, and, as 1 will 
not ask you to renounce him, I see you no more." 

If Ralph had not known and felt his power in wounding 
those he bated, his glances at Nicholas would have shown 
it him, in all its force, as he proceeded in the above address. 
Innocent as the young mun was of all wrong, every artful 
insinuation stung, every well-considered sarcasm cut him to 
the c^uick; and when Ralph noted his pale face and quiver¬ 
ing Up, he hugged himself to mark how well he had chosen 
the taunts best calculated to sti ike deep into a young and 
ardent spirit. 

1 can’t help it,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, ** I know you have 
been veiy good to us, and meant to do a good deal for my 
dear daughter, 1 am quite sure of that; 1 know you dici, 
and it was very kind of you, having her.at your house and 
all—and of course it would have been a great thing for her, 
and for me too. But I can’t, you know, brother-in-law, I 
can’t renounce my own son, even if he has done all you say 
he has—it’s not possible ; 1 couldn’t do it; so we must go 
to rack and ruin, Kate, my dear. 1 can bear it, I dare 
$ay.” Pouring forth these and a perfectly wonderful train 
of other disjointed expressions of regret, which no mortal 
power but Mrs, Nickleby's coi^d ever have strung together, 
tliat lady wrung her hands, ana her tears fell faster. 

“ Wliy do you say, * if Nichmas has done wdiat they say 
ne has,’ mamma?” asked Kale, with an honest anger. 
** You know he Ims not.” 

“I don’t know what to think, one way or other, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby; ’‘Nicholas is so violent, and 
your uncle has so much honest composure,* that I can only 
hear what he says, and not what Nicholas does. Never 
mind, don’t let us talk any more about it. We can go to 
the workhouse, or the Refuge for the Destitute, or the 
Magdalen Hospital, I dare say; and the sooner we go the 
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better.” With this extraordinary jumble of charitable 
institutions, Mrs. Nickieby again gave way to tier 
tears. 

“Stay,” said Nicholas, as Ralph turned to go. “You 
need not leave this place, sir, fot it will be r-elieved of my 
presence in one minute, and it will be long, very long, 
before I darken these doors again.” 

** NichoLas,” cried Kate, throwing herself on her brother's 
shoulder, “do not say so. My dear brother, you will broalc 
my heart. Mamma, speak to him. Do not mind her, 
Nicholas; she does not mean it, you should know her 
better. Uncle, somebody, for Heaven’s sake, speak to 
him.” 

“ I never meant, Kate,”said Nicholas tenderly—“ 1 never 
meant to stay among you; think better of me than to 
Suppose it possibh\ I may turn my back on this town a 
few hours sooner than I intended, but what of that ? We 
shall not forget each other apart, and better days will come 
when we shall part no more. He a woman, Kale,” he 
whispered proudly, “and do not make me one, while lie 
looks on.” 

“No, no, I will not,” said Kate eagerly, “but you will 
not leave us. Oh ! think of all the happy days wc have had 
together, before the.se terrible misfortunes came upon us; 
of all the comfort and happiness of home, and the tiiais we 
have to bear now ; of our having no protector under all the 
slights and wrongs that poverty so much favours, and you 
cannot leave us to bear them alone, wulhout one hand to 
help us.” 

“You will be helped when 1 em away,” replied Nicholas 
hurriedly. “I am no help to you, no protector; I should 
bring you nothing but sorrow, and want, and suffering. 
My own mother sees it, and^er fondnes.s and fears for you 
point to the course that 1 piould take. And so all good 
angels bless you, Kate, tiff I can cariy you to some liome 
of mine, vriiere we may rcnrive the happiness denied to us 
now, and talk of these trials as of things gone by. Do not 
Iceep me here, but let me go at once. There. Dear gi^i" 
dear girl.” 

The grasp which had detained him relaxed, and Kate 
fainted in his arms. Nicholas stooped over her for a few 
seconds, and placing her gently in a chair, confided hei to 
their honest friend. ^ •• a 

“ I need not entreat your lympatby,” he said, wnngii’B 
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her hand, “ for I know your nature. You will never forg“et 
them.” 

He stepped up to Ralph, who remained in the same 
attitude which he had preserved throughout the interview, 
and moved not a finger. 

“Whatever step you take, sir,” he said, in a voice 
inaudible beyond themselves, “ 1 shall keep a strict account 
of. I leave them to you at your desire. There will be a 
day of reckoning, sooner or later, and it will be a heavy 
one for you if they are wronged.” 

Ralph did not allow a muscle of his face to indicate that 
he heard one word of this parting address. He hardly 
knew that it was concluded, and Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely 
made up her mind to detain her son, by force if necessary, 
when Nicholas wa: gone. 

As he hurried through the streets to his obscure lodging, 
seeking to keep pace, as it were, with the rapidity ot tlie 
thoughts whicti crowded upon him, many doubts and 
hesitations arose in his mind, and almost tempted him to 
return. But what would they gain by this? Suppose lie 
were to put Ralph Nickleby at defiance, and were even 
fortunate enough to obtain some small employment, his 
being with them could only render their present concUtion 
worse, and might greatly impair their luture prospects ; 
for his mother had spoken of some new Jcindnesses towards 
Kate which she had not denied. “ No,” thought Nicholas, 
“ I have acted for the best.” 

But before he had gone five hundred yards, some other 
and different feeling would come upon him, and then he 
would lag again, and pulling his hat over his eyes, give 
way to the melancholy reflections which pressed thickly 
upon him. To have committed no fault, and yet to be so 
entirely alone in the world ; tp be separated from the only 
persons he loved, and to be proscribed like a criminal, when 
six months ago he had been surrounded by every comfort, 
and looked up to as the chief hope of his family—this was 
hard to bear. He had not deserved it either. Well, there 
was comfort in that; and poor Nicholas would brighten 
up again, to be again depressed, as his quickly-shifting 
thoughts presented every variety of light and shade before 
him. 

Undergoing these alterations of hope and misgiving, 
which no one placed in a situation of ordinary trial can 
foil to have experienced, Nicholas at length reach^ bis 
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ppor room, where, no lon|^cr borne up by the excitement 
which had hitherto sustained him, but depressed by tlie 
revulsion of feeling it left behind, he threw himself on the 
bed, and turning his face to the wall, gave free vent to the 
emotions he had so long stifled. 

He had not heard anybody enter, and was unconscious of 
the presence of Smike, until, happening to raise his head, 
he saw him, standing at the upper end of the room, looking 
wistfully towards him. He withdrew his eyes when ho snw 
that he was observed, and affected to be busied with some 
scanty preparations for dinner. 

** Well, Smike,’’ said Nicholas, as cheerfully as he coidd 
speak, ” let me hear what new acquaintances you have made 
this morning, or what new wonder you have found out, in 
the compass of this street and the next one.” 

** No,” said Smike, shaking his head mournfully; *' I 
must talk of something else to-day.” 

** Of what you like,” implied Nicholas good-humourediy. 

“ Of this,” said Smike. ” 1 know you are unhappy, and 
have got into great trouble by bringing me away. 1 ought 
tc have known that, and stopped behind—l would, indeed, 
if I had thought it tlien. You—^you—are not rich ; you 
have not enough for yourself, and 1 should not be here. 
You grow,” said the lad, laying his hand timidly on th:it 
of Nicholas-**‘you, grow thinner every day; your cheek is 
paler, and your eye more sunk. Indeed, i cannot bear to 
see you so, and think how I am burdening you. 1 tried to 
go away to*day, but the thought of your kind face drew me 
back. I could not leave you without a word.” The poor 
fellow^ could get no further, for his eyes filled with tears 
and his voice was gone. 

“The word which separates us,” said Nicholas, grasping 
him heartily by the shoulder,y* sliall never l>e said by mo, 
for you are my only coinfot;t and stay. I would not lose 
you now, Smike, for all the world could give. The 
thought of you has upheld me through all I have endured 
to-day, and shall through fifty times such trouble. Oiye 
me your hand. My heart is linked to yours. We will 
journev from this place together, before the week is out. 
What if I am steeped in poverty ? You lighten it, and w'fi 
will be poor together.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MADAME MANTAUNl FINDS HERSELF IN A SITUATION OF SOME 
DIFFICULT y, AND MISS NICKLEBY FINDS HERSELF IN NO 
SITUATION AT ALL. 

The agitation she had undergone rendered Kate Nickleby 
unable to resume her duties at the dressmaker’s for three 
days, at the expiration of which interval she betook her¬ 
self at the accustomed hour, and with languid steps, to 
the temple of fashion where Madame Mantalini reigned 
paramount and supreme. 

The ill-will of Miss Knag had lost none of its virulence 
in the interval. T1 e young ladies still scrupulously shrunk 
from all companionship ^ -ith their denounced associate; 
and when that exemplary female arnved a few minutes 
afterwards, she was at no pains to conceal the displeasure 
With which she regarded return. 

*‘Upon my woid !” said Miss Knag, as the satellites 
flocked round to relieve her of her bonnet and shawl, “ I 
should have thought that some people would have had 
spirit enough to stop away altogether, when they know 
what an encumbrance their presence is to right-minded 
peisons. But it’s a queer world ; oh, it’s n queer world ! ” 
Miss Knag, having passed this comment on the world 
in the tone in which most people do pass comments on the 
woild when they are out of temper—that is to say, as if 
they by no means belonged to it, concluded by heaving 
a sigh, whorewith she seemed meekly to compassionate 
the w ickedness of mankind. 

The attendants were not slow to echo the sigh, and Miss 
Knag was apparently on the^eve of favouring them with 
’ some further moral reflections, when the voice of Madame 
Mantalini, conveyed through ‘the speaking-tube, ordered 
Miss Nickleby upstairs to assist in the airangement of the 
show-room ; a distinction which caused Miss Knag to toss 
her head so much, and bite her lips so hard, that her 
powers of conversation were for the time annihilated. 

'*We 11 , Miss Nickleby, child,’* said Madame Mantalini, 
when Kate presented herself; " are you quite well again ? ” 
“ A great deal better, thank you,” replied Kate, 

“ 1 wish I could say the same,” replied Madame 
Mantalini, seating herself with an air of weariness. 
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“Are you ill ? ” a&ked Kate. “ I am very sorry for that.*' 

“Not exactly ill, hut worried, dliild—worried,’* rejoined 
majaine. 

“1 am still more sorry to hear that,” said Kate gently. 
** Bodily illnei.s is more easy to boar ih«tn mcmal.” 

“All! and it’s much easiei to talk than to bear either,” 
s'lid niadame, rubbing her nose with much in liability of 
manner. “Thcie, get to your w^ork, child, and put the 
ih'ngb in order, do.” 

While Kate was w'ondering within herself what these 
symptoms of unusual vexation portended, Mr Mantahni 
put the tips of his whiskers, and, by dtgrees, h»s head, 
through tiu* half-opened door, ami cxied, in a soft voice— 

“Is mv life and soul there ? ” 

“ No,” replied hl& wife. 

“ How can it say so, w'hen it is blooming in the front 
room like a little rose in a deniniiion flower-pol ” uiged 
Mantalini. “ May its poppet come in and talk?” 

“Certainly not,” jefiJied madanie ; “you know' 1 nevei 
allow you here. Go along 1 ” 

The poppet, however, encout aged perhaps by the relent* 
ing tones of this reply, ventured lo robe!, xmd, steahnp, into 
the room, made towards Madame Mantalini on tiptoe, 
blowing her a kiss as he came along. 

“Whj* will it \ex itself, and twist its little face into 
bewitching nut-crackers ?” said Mantalinij putting his left 
arm round the w’^aist of his life and soul, and drawing ber 
towards him with his right. 

“ Oh ! I can’t bear you,”repli"d his wife. 

“ Not—eh, not bear me.'” excliaimed Mantalini. “ Fibi 
fibs. It couldn’t be. There’s not a woman ali\’e that could 
tell me such a thing to my fiice—to my own face.” Mr. 
Mantalini stroked his chin he said this, and glanced 
complacently at an opjiosite mirror. 

“ Such destructive extravaffance,” reasoned his wife, in a 
Sow tone. 

“All in its joy at having gained such a lovely creature, 
such a little Venus, such a dimd, enchanting, bewitching* 
engrossing, captivating littU Venus,” said Mantalini. 

“ See w'Jjat a situation you have placed me in I ” urged 
madame. 

“ No harm w’ill come, no harm shall come, to its own 
darling,” rejoined Mf. Mantalini. “It is all over; 
will be nothing the matter; money shall be got in; and it 
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it don’t come in fast enough, old Nlckleby shall stump up 
again, or have h!$ jugular separated if he dares to vex and 
hurt the little-” 

Hush 1 ” interposed madame- ’ ‘ Don’t you see ? ” 

Mr. Mantalini, who, in his eagerness to make up matters 
with his wife, had ovei looked, or feigned to overlook, Miss 
Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and laying his finger on 
his lip, sank his voice still lower. There was then a great 
deal of whispering, during which Madame Mantalini ap¬ 
peared to make reference, more than once, to certain debts 
incurred by Mr. Mantalini previous to her coverture; .and 
also to an unexpected outlay of money in payment of the 
aforesaid debis; and furthermore, to certain agreeable 
weaknesses on that gentleman’s part, such as gaming, 
wasting, idling, md a tendency to horseflesh; each of 
which matters of accusa loii Mr. Mantalini disposed of, 
by one kiss or more, as its relauvc importance demanded. 
The upshot of it all was, that Madame Mantalini wjs 
in raptures with him, and tliat they went upstairs to 
breakfast. 

Kate busied herself in what she had to do, and was 
silently arranging the various articles of decoration in the 
best taste she could display, when she started to hear a 
strange man’s voice in the room, and started again, to 
observe, on looking lound, that a \vhite hat, and a red 
neckerchief, and a broad, round face,‘and a large head, 
and part of a green coat, were in the room, too. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, miss,” said the proprietor^ of 
these appearances. “ I say ; this here’s the mantle-making 
con-^arn, nin t it r 

“Yes,” rejoined Kate, greatly astonished. “What do 

you want ? ” i i < 

The stranger answered not; but first looking back, as 
though to beckon to some*unseen person outside, came 
vet" deliberately into the room, and was closely followed 
by a little man in brown, very much the worse for wear, 
who brought with him a mingled fumigation of stale 
tobacco and fresh onions. The clothes of this gentleman 
were much bcspecklrd with flue ; and bis shoes, stockings, 
and nether garments, from his heels to the waist-buttons of 
his coat inclusive, were profusely embroidered with splashes 
of mud, caught a fortnight previously—before the setting-in 
of the fine we^ither. 

Kate’s very natural impression was that these engaging 
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individuals bad called with the view of possessing them- 
selves, unlawfully, of any portable articles that chanced to 
strike their fancy. She did not attempt to disguise her 
apprehensions, and made a move toa^ards the door. 

** Wait a minnit,** said the man in the green coat, closing 
it softly, and standing with his back against it. " This is 
a unpleasant bisness. Vere*s your govvernor ? ” 

“My what—did you say?” asked Kate, trembling; for 
she thought “ governor ” might be slang for w^atch or 
money. 

“Mister Muntlehiney,” said the man; “wot’s come on 
him ? Is he at home ? ” 

“He is above stairs, I believe,” replied Kate, a little 
reassured by this inquiry. “ Do you want him ? ” 

“No,” replied the visitor. “I don’t ezactly want him, 
if it’s made a favour on. You can jist give him this ’ere 
card, and tell him if he wants to speak to tne^ and save 
trouble, here 1 am ; that’s all.” 

With these words, the stranger put a thick, square card 
into Kate’s hand, and, turning to his friend, remarked, 
with an easy air, “ that the rooms was a good high pitch ; ” 
to which the friend assented, adding, by way of illustration, 
“ that there was lots of room for a little boy to grow up a 
man in either on ’em, vithout much fear of his ever bringing 
his head into contract with the ceiling.” 

After ringing the bell which w»^ould summon Madame 
Mantalini, Kate glanced at the card, and saw that it 
displayed the name of “ Scaley,” together with some other 
information to which she had not had lime to refer, when 
her attention was attracted by Mr. Scaley himself, who, 
walking up to one of the cheval-glasses, gave it a hard 
poke in the centre with his stick, as coolly as if it had been 
made of cast-iron. 

“ Good plate, this here, Tix,” said Mr. Scaley to his 
friend. 

“Ah 1” rejoined Mr. Tix, placing the marks of his four 
fingers, and a duplicate impression of his thumb on a piece 
of sl^-blue silk; “ and this here article warn’t made for 
nothing, mind you.” 

From the silk, Mr. Tix transferred his admiration to 
some elegant articles of wearing apparel, while Mr. Scaky 
adjusted his neckcloth, at leisure, before the glass, and 
afterw^ards, aided by its reflection, proceeded to the minute 
constdemtion of a pimple on his chin; in which absorbing 
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occui>ation he was yet engaged, when Madame Mantalini, 
entering tlie room, uttered an exclamation of surprise which 
roused him. 

“Oil ! is this the missis?” inquired Scaley, 

“ It is Madame Manlalini,” said Kale. 

" Then,” said Mr. Scaley, producing a small document 
from his pocket and unfolding it very slowly, “this is a 
writ of execution, and if it’s not conwenient to settle, we’Jl 
go over the house at wunst, please, and take the inwentory.” 

Poor Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for grief, and 
rang the bell for her husl^and ; which done she fell into u 
chair and a fainting fit simultaneously. The professional 
gentlemen, however, were not at all discomposed by this 
event, for Mr. Scaley, leaning upon a stand on which a 
handsome dress was displayed (so that his shouldem ap¬ 
peared above it, in nearly the same manner as the shoulders 
of the ladv for whom it was designed would have done if she 
hud had It on), pushed his hat on one side, and scratched 
his head with perfect unconcern, while his friend Mr. Tix, 
taking that opportunity for a general survey of the apart¬ 
ment preparatory to entering on business, stood, with his 
inventory-book under his arm and his hat in his hand, 
mentally occupied in putting a price upon every object 
w’ithin liis range of vision. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini 
hurried in; and as that distinguished.specimen had had 
a pi etty extensive intercourse with Mr. Scaley’s fraternity 
in hia> bachelor dajrs, and was, besides, very far from 
being taken by surprise on the present agitating occasion, 
he merely sh.ruggcd his shoulders, thrust his hands down 
to the bottom of his pockets, elevated his eyebrow^s, 
wlnsiied a bar or two, swore an oath or two, and, sitting 
astride upon a chair, put the best face upon the matter 
' with great composure and decency. 

“What’s the demd total?’/ was the first question he 
askeo. 

“ Fifteen hundred and tw'enty-seven pound, four and 
ninepenco ha’penny,” replied Mr. Scaley, without moving 
a limb. 

“The halfpenny be demd,” said Mn Mantalini im¬ 
patiently. 

“ By all means, if you vish it,” retorted Mr. Scaley; 
“and the ninepence.” 

“ It don’t matter to us if the fifteen hundred and 
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twenty-seven pound went along with it, that I know on,” 
observed Mr. Tix. 

“ Not a bull on,” said Scatey. 

** Well,” said the same gentleman, after a pause, 
“wot^s to be done—an\think? Is it only a small crack, 
or a out-and-out smash ? A break-up of the constitootion 
is it—werry good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, esk-vire, you nius^ 
inform j^our angel wife and lo\ei> family as you won’t sleep 
at fiome for three nights to come, along of being in posses¬ 
sion here. Wot’s the good of the lady a-fretting heisoii?” 
continued Ml. Scaley, as Madame Mantalini sobbed. “A 
good half of wol\ here isn’t paid foi, I des-say, a id wot 
a consolation oughtn’t that to be to her feelings I ” 

With these remarks, combining great pleasanlrv with 
bound moral encouragement under dilhcuUieb, Mi. Scale\ 
proceeded to take the inventory, in which delicate task 
he was materially assisted by the uncommon tact and 
experience of Mr. Tix, the bioker. 

‘*My cup of happiness’s .sweetener,” said Mantalini, 
approaching his wife with a penitent air; *‘will you 
listen to me for two minutes ? ” 

“ Oh I don’t speak to me,” replied his wife, sobbing. 
“ You have ruined me, and that’s enough.” 

?ilr. Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered his 
part, no sooner heard these words pronounced in a tone 
of grief and severity', than he recoiled several pac^’b, 
assumed an expression of consuming mental agon}, 
rushed headlong from the room, and was soon afterwards 
heard to slam the door of an upstairs dressing-room wdh 
great violence, ^ 

** Miss Nickleby,” cried Madame Mantalini, when this 
sound met her ear, “make haste for Heaven’s sake; lie 
will destroy himself 1 I spoke unkindly to him, and ht 
cannot bear it from me. Alfred, my darling Alfred.” 

With such exclamations sjie hurried upstairs, followec 
by Kale, who, although she did not quite participate in 
the fond wife’s apprehensions, was a little flutried neverthe¬ 
less. The dressing-room door being hastil}r flnng open, 
Mr. Mantalini was disclosed to view, with his sliitt collar 
symmetricalljr thrown back, putting a fine edge to a 
breaUfast-knife by means of his razor-strop. , 

“ Ah !” cried Mr. Mantalini, “interiupted I ” and whi'^k 
went the breakfast-knife into Mr. Mantalini’s drebsing* 
gown pocket, while Mr. Mantalini’s eyes roiled wiidiyi 
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ind his hair floating^ in wild disorder, mingled with his 
whiskers. 

“Alfred,” cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, 
“ 1 didn’t mean to say il—I didn’t mean to say it! 

“Ruined!” cried Mr. Mantalini. “Have I brought 
ruin upon the best and purest creature that ever blessed 
a demnition vagabond I Demmit, let me go.” At this 
crisis of his ravings Mr. Mantalini made a pluck at the 
breakfast'knife, and being restrained by his wife’s grasp, 
attempted to dash his head against the wall—taking very 
good care to be at least six. feet from it. 

“Compose yourself, my own argel,” said madame. 
“It was nobody’s fault; it was mine as much as yours; 
wo shall do very w'ell vet. Come, Alfred, come.” 

Mr. Mantalini d'd not think proper to come to all at 
once; but after calling se 'eral times for poison, and re¬ 
questing some lady or gentleman to blow his brains out, 
gentler feelings came upon him, and he wept pathetically. 
In this softened frame of mind he did not oppose the 
capture of the knife—which, to tell the truth he was 
rather glad to be rid of, as an inconvenient and dangerous 
article for a skirt pocket—and finally he suffered himself 
to be led away by his affectionate partner. 

After a delay of two 01 three hours, the young ladies 
were infonned that their services would be dispensed with 
until further notice, and at the expiration of two days, the 
name of Mantalini appeared in the list of bankrupts: Miss 
Nickleby receiving an intimation per post, on the same 
morning, tliat the business would be in future earned on 
under the name of Miss Knag, and that her assistance. 
would no longer be required—piece of intelligence with 
which Mrs. Nickleby was no sooner made acquainted, 
than that good lady declared that she had expected it all 
^ong, and cited divers unknown occasions on which she 
prophesied to that precise eflfecL. 

“And I say again,” remarlied Mrs. Nickleby (who, it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, had never said so before) 
—“ 1 say again, that a milliner’s and dressmaker’s is the 
very last description of business, Kate, that you should 
have thought of attaching yourself to. I don’t make it 
reproach to you, my love; but still I will say, that if 

you had consulted your own mother-” 

“Well, well, mamma,” said Kate mildly; “what would 
you recommend now ? ” 
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“Recommend 1 ” cried Mis, Nickleby, “isn’t itob\’ou«i 
my dear, that of all occupations in this world for a youn^ 
lady situated as you are, that of companion to sonu 
amiable lady is the very tiling for which your education, 
and manners, and personal appearance, and everythin.^: 
else, exactly qualify you ? Did you never hear your poor 
dear papa speak of the young lady who was the daughter 
of the old lady who boarded in the same house that he 
boarded in once, when he was a bachelor—wdiat was her 
name again ? 1 know it began with a 6, and ended with 
a g, but wdiether it was Waters or—no it couldn’t have 
been that, either; but whatever her name w’as, don’t you 
know that that young lady went as companion to a married 
lady who died soon aftei wards, and that she married the 
husband, and had one of the finest little boys that the 
medical man had ever seen—all within eighteen months? ” 

Kate knew perfectly well that this torrent ol favourable 
recollection was occasioned by some opening, real or 
imaginaiy, which her mother had discovered in the com- 
pantonship walk of life. She therefore waited very patiently 
until all reminiscences and anecdotes, bearing or not 
bearing upon the subject, had been exhausted, and at hist 
ventured to inquire what discovery had been made. The 
truth then came out. Mrs. Nickleby had, that iiioinini^, 
had a'yesterday's newspaper of the very first lespeclability 
from the public-house where the porter came from, and in 
this yesterday’s newspaper was an advertisement, couched 
in the purest and most grammatical English, announcing 
tliat a married lady was in want of a genteel young 
person as companion, and that the married lady’s name 
and address were to be known on application at a certain 
library at the west end of the town, therein mentioned. 

“ And 1 say,” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, laying the paper 
down in triumph, “ that if your uncle don’t object, it’s well 
worth the trial,” 

Kate was too sick at heart after the rough jostling she 
had already had with the world, and really cared too little 
at the moment what fate was reserved for her, to make 
any objection. Mr. Ralph Nickleby offered none, but, on 
the contrary, highly approved of the suggestion; neither 
did he express any great surprise at Madame Mantalini’s 
sudden failure; indeed, it would have been strange if he 
had, inasmuch as it had been procured nnd brought about 
chiefly by himstdf. So the name and address were obtained 
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without 1 o<ss of tinif', and Miss Nickleby and her 
mamma went off in quest of Mrs. Wititterly, of Cadogan 
Place, SJoane Street, that same forenoon. 

Cadogan Place is the one slight bond that joins two 
great extremes; it is the connecting link between the aris- 
Tocratic pavements of Belgrave Square and the barbarism 
of Chelsea. It is in Sloane Street, but not of it. The 
people in Cadogan Place look down upon S’oane Sti*eet, 
and think Brompton low. 7 'hey aflcct fashion, too, and 
wonder where the New Road is. Not that they claim to be 
on precisely the same footing as the high folks of Belgrave 
Square and Grosvenor Place, but that they stand, with 
reference to them, rather in the light of those illegitimate 
children of the great who are content to boast of their 
connections, although their connections disavow them. 
Wearing as much as they can of the airs and semblances 
of loftiest rank, the people of Cadogan Place have the 
realities of middle station. It is the conductor which 
communicates to the inhabitants of regions beyond its 
limit, the shock of pride of birth and rank, which it has 
not w'ithin itself, but derives from a fountain-head beyond; 
or, like the ligament which unites the Siamese twins, it 
contains something of the life and essence of two distinct 
bodies, and yet belongs to neither. 

Upon this doubtful ground lived Mrs. Wititterly, and 
at Mrs, Wititterly’s door Kate NickleJby knocked with 
trembling hand. The door was opened by a big footman 
with his head floured, or chalked, or painted in some way 
(it didn't look genuine powder), and the big footman, 
receiving the card of introduction, gave it to a little page ; 
so little, indeed, that his body would not hold, in ordinary 
array, the number of small buttons w'hich are indispensable 
to a pag#s costume, and they were consequently obliged to 
be stuck on four abreast. This young gentleman took the 
card upstairs on a salver, and pending his return, Kate and 
her mother were shown into a dining-room of rather dirty 
and shabby aspect, and so comfortably arranged as to be 
adapted to almost any purpose rather than eating and 
drinking. 

Now, in the ordinary course of things, and according to 
all authentic desci'iptions of high life, as .set forth in books, 
Mrs. Wititterly ought to have been in her boudoir; but 
whether it was that Mr. Wititterly was at that moment 
shaving himself in the boudoir or what not, certain it is 
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that Mrs. WitUterly^ gave audience In the drawing-room 
where was everything proper and necessaiy, including 
curtains and furniture coverings of a roseate hue, to shed a 
delicate bloom on Mrs. Wititterly’s complexion, and a little 
dog to snap at strangers’legs for Mrs. Wititterly’s amuse¬ 
ment, and the aforementioned page to hand chocolate for 
Mrs. Wititterly’s refreshment. 

The lady had an air of sweet insipidity, and a face of 
engaging paleness; there was a faded look abour her, 
and about the furniture, and about the house. She was 
reclining on a sofa in such a very unstudied attitude, that 
she might have been taken for an actress all ready for the 
first scene in the ballet, and only waiting for the drop 
curtain to go up. 

“ Place chairs.” 

The page placed them. 

“ Leave* the room, Alphonse.” 

The page left it; but if ever an Alphonse carried plain 
Dill in his face and figure, that page was the boy. 

“ 1 have ventured to call, ma’am,” said Kate, after a few 
seconds of awkward silence, “from having seen yout 
advertisement.” 

Yes,” replied Mrs. Wititterly, "one of my people put it 
in the paper. Yes.” 

** I thought, perhaps,” said Kate modestly, " that if you 
had not already made a final choice, you would forgive my 
troubling you with an application.” 

"Yes,” drawled Mrs. Wititterly again. 

"If you have already made a selection-” 

“Oh, dear no,” interrupted the lady, "I am not so 
easily suited. I really don’t know what to say. You havo 
never been a companion before, have you ? ” 

Mrs. Nickleby, who had been eagerly watdhing her 
opportunity, came dexterously in beforp l6ite could reply. 
*' Not to any stranger, ma’am,” said the good lady ; " but 
she has been a companion to me for some years. 1 am her 
mother, ma’am.” 

"Oh !” said Mrs, Wititterly, " I apprehend you.” 

"1 assure you, ma’am,” said Mrs, Nickleby, "that I 
very little thought, at one time, that it would be necessary 
for my daughter to go out into the world at all, for hcV 
poor dear papa was an independent gentleman, and would 
have been at this moment if he had but listened in time to 
my constant entreaties and—” 
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" Dear tviamma/* said Kate, in a low voice* 

** My dear Kate, if you will allow me to speak,** said 
Mrs. Nicklebv, '*1 shall take the liberty of explaining to 
this lady- 

“ 1 tliink it is almost unnecessary, mamma.” 

And notwithstanding all the frowns and winks with 
which Mrs. Nickleby intimated that she w’as going to say 
something which w^ould clench the business at once, Kate 
maintained her point by an expressive look, and for once 
Mrs. Nickleby was stopped upon the very brink of an 
oration. 

“What are your accomplishmcn's ? ” asked Mrs. 
AVilitterly, with her eyes shut. 

Kate blushed as she mentioned her principal acquire¬ 
ments, and Mrs. Nickleby checked them all off, one by one, 
on her fingers, having calculated the number before she 
came out. Luckily the two calculations agreed, so Mrs. 
Nickleby had no excuse for talking. 

“You are a good temper?” asked Mrs, Wititterly, 
opening her eyes for an instant, and shutting them again. 

“ 1 hope so,'* rejoined Kate. 

“And have a highly respectable reference for everj'thing, 
have you ? ” 

Kate replied that she had, and laid her uncle*s card upon 
the table. 

“ Have the goodness to draw your chair a little nearer, 
and let me look at you,” said Mrs. Wititterly; “ I am so 
very near-sighted, that I can't quite discern your features.” 

Kate complied, though not without some embarrassment, 
with this request, and Mrs. Wititterly took a languid 
survey of her countenance, which lasted some two or 
three minutes. 

“ 1 like your appearance,” said that lady, ringing a little 
t)ell. “Alphonse, request your master to come here.” 

The page disappeared on thi^ errand, and after a short 
interval, during which not a word w^as spoken on either 
side, opened the door for an important gentleman of atout 
eight-and-thirty, of rather plebeian countenance, and with 
a very light head of hair, who leaned over Mrs. Wilittei'ly 
for a little time, and conversed with her in whispers. 

“Oh!” he said, turning round, “yes. This is a most 
important matter. Mrs. Wititterly is of a very excitable 
nature; very delicate; very fragile; a hothouse p]ant~>aii 
exotic.” 
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“Oh! Henry, my dear,*Mnterposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“You are, my love, you know you are; one breath," 
said Mr. W., blowing an imaginary featlier away—“ pho ! 
you’re gone !” 

The lady sighed. 

“ Your soul is too large for your body,” said Mr. Wititterly. 
“Your intellect wears you out; all the medical men say 
so; you know that there is not a physician who is not 
proud of being called in to you. What is their unanimous 
declaration? *My dear doctor,’ said 1 to Sir Tumley 
Snuffim, in this very room, the very last time he came—‘ my 
dear doctor, what is my wife’s complaint ? Tell me all. 
i can bear it. Is it nerves?’ ‘My dear fellow,* he said, 
‘ be proud of that woman; make much of her; she is an 
ornament to the fashionable world, and to you. Her com¬ 
plaint is soul. It swells, expands, dilates: the blood fires, 
the pulse quickens, the excitement increases.—Whew!*” 
Here Mr. Wititterly, who, in the ardour of his description, 
had flourished his right hand to within something less 
than an inch of Mrs. Nickleby’s bonnet, drew it hastily back 
again, and blew his nose as fiercely as if it had been done 
by some violent machinery. 

“You make me out worse than I am, Henry,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly, with a faint smile. 

“I do not, Julia, 1 do not,” said Mr. W. “The society 
in which you move—necessarily move, Irom your station, 
connections, and endowments—is one vortex and whirlpool 
of the most frightful excitement. Bless my heart and 
body, can 1 ever forget the night you danced with the 
baronet’s nephew, at the election ball, at Exeter I It 
was tremendous.” 

“ 1 always suffer for these triumphs afterwards,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly. , 

“And for that very reason,” rejoinbd her husband, “you 
must have a companion !n whom there is great gentle¬ 
ness, great sweetness, excessive sympathy, and perfect 
repose. ” 

Here both Mr. and Mrs. Wititterly, who had talked 
rather at the Nicklehys than to each other, left off speaking, 
and looked at their two hearers, with an expression of 
countenance which seemed to say, “What do you think of 
all that?” 

“ Mrs. Wititterly,” said her husband, addressing himself 
to Mrs. Nickleby, “is sought after and courted by gnttcring 
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crowda And bHIliint cifcles* She is excited by the opera, 
the drama, the fine arts, the—the—the—— 

“The nobility, my love,” interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“The nobility, of course,” said Mr. Wititterly. “ And the 
military. She forms and expresses an immense variety of 
opinions on an immense variety of subjects. If some people 
in public life were acquainted with Mrs. Wititterly’s real 
opinion of them, they would not hold their heads, perhaps, 
quite so hif<h as they do.” 

“ Hush, Henry,” said the lady; “ this is scarcely fair.” 

“I mention no names, Julia,” replied Mr. Wititterly; 
“and nobody is injured. 1 merely mention the circum¬ 
stance to show that you are no ordinary person; that there 
is a constant friction perpetually going on between your 
mind and your body; and that you must be soothed and 
tended. Now, let me hear, dispassionately and calmly, 
what are this young lady's qualifications k)r the office.” 

In obedience to this request, the qualifications were all 
gone through apfain, with the addition of many interruptions 
and cross-questionings from Mr. Wititterly. It was finally 
arranged that inquiries should be made, and a decisive 
answer addressed to Miss Nickleby under cover to her 
uncle, within two days. These conditions agreed upoa, 
the page showed them" down as far as the staircase window \ 
and the big footman, relieving guard at that point, piloted 
thorn in perfect safety to the street door. 

“They are very distinguished people, evidently,” sala 
Mrs. Nickleby, as she took her daughter's arm. “What 
a suMrior person Mrs. Wititterly is I” 

“ Do you think so, mamma? ” was all Kate's reply. 

“Why, who can help thinking so, Kate, my love?** 
rejoined her mother. “She is pale, though, and looks 
much exhausted. I hope she.may not be wearing herself 
out, but I am very much afraid.” 

These considerations led thd deep-sighted lady into a 
calculation of the probable duration of Mrs. Wititterly’s 
life, and the chances of the disconsolate widower bestowing 
his hard on her daughter. Before reaching home, she 
h.^d freed Mrs. Wititterly's soul from all bodily restraint, 
married Kate with great splendour at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, and only left undecided the minor question whether 
a splendid French-polished maho^^any bedstead should be 
erected for herself in the two-pair back of the house in 
Cadogan Place, or in the three-pair front; between which 
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apartments she could not quite balance the advantagfcs, and 
therefore adjusted the question at last by determining* to 
leave it to the decision of her son-in-law. 

The inquiries were made. The answer—not to Kale’s 
very great joy—was favourable; and at the expiration of 
a week she betook herself, with all her movables and 
valuables, to Mrs. Wititterly’s mansion, where, for the 
present, we will leave her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

NICHOLAS, ACCOMPANIED BY SMIKB, SALLIES FORTH TO SEEK 

HIS FORTUNE—HE ENCOUNTERS MR. VINCENT CKUMMLES ; 

AND WHO HE WAS IS HEREIN MADE MANIFEST. 

The whole capital which Nicholas found himself entitled to, 
either in possession, reversion, remainder, or expectancy, 
after paying his rent, and settling with the broker from 
whom he had hired his poor furniture, did not exceed, by 
more than a few halfpence, the sum of twenty shillings. 
And yet he hailed the morning on which he had resolved to 
quit London with a light heart, and sprang from his bed 
with an elasticity of spirit which is happily the lot of young 
persons, or the world would never be stocked with old ones. 

It was a cold, dry, foggy morning in early spring. A 
few meagre shadows flitted to and fro in the misty streets, 
and occasionally there loomed through the dull vapour the 
heavy outline of some hackney-coach wending homewards, 
which, drawing slowly nearer, rolled jangling by, scattering 
the thin crust of frost from its whitened roof^ and soon 
was lost again in the cloud. At intervals were heard the 
tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep 
as he crepl, shivering, to his early tbil; the heavy footfall 
of the ofBcral watcher of the night, pacing slowly up and 
down, and cursing the tardy hours that still intervened 
between him and sleep; die rumbling of ponderous carts 
and wagons; the roll of the lighter vehicles which carry 
buyers and sellers to the different markets; the sound 
of ineffectual knocking at the doors of heavy sleepers—all 
these noises fell upon the ear from time to time, but all 
seemed muffled by the fog, and to be rendered almost as 
indistinct to the ear as was every object to the sight. The 
tiuggish darkness thickened as tlie day came on; and 
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those who had the courage to rise and peep at the gloomy 
street from their curtained windows, crept back to bed 
again, and coiled themselves up to sleep. 

Before even these indications of approaching morning 
were rife in busy London, Nicholas had made his way 
alone to the city, and stood beneath the windows of his 
mother’s house. It was dull and bare to see, but it had 
light and life for him; for there was at least one heart 
within its old walls to which insult and dishonour would 
bring the same blood rushing that flowed in his own 
veins. 

He crossed the road, and raised his eyes to the window 
where he knew his sister slept. It was closed and dark. 
“Poor girl,” thought Nicholas, “she little thinks who 
lingers here I ” 

He looked again, and felt, for the moment, almost vexed 
that Kate was not there to exchange one word at parting. 
“ Good God 1 ” he thought, suddenly correcting himself, 
“ what a boy I am ! ” 

“ It is better as it is,” said Nicholas, after he had lounged 
on a few paces, and returned to the same spot. “ When I 
left them before, and could have said good-bye a thousand 
times, if 1 had chosen, 1 spared them the pain of leave- 
taking, and why not now ? ” As he spoke, some fancied 
motion of the curtain almost persuaded him, for the 
instant, that Kate was at the window, and, by one of those 
strange contradictions of feeling which are common to us 
all, he shrank involuntarily into a doorway, that she might 
not see him. He smiled at his own weakness ; said “ God 
bless them 1 ” and walked away with a lighter step. 

Smike was anxiously expecting him when he reached 
his old lodgings, and so was Newman, who had expended 
a day’s income in a can of nim-and-milk to prepare them 
for the journey. They had tied up the luggage, Smike 
shouldered it, and away they went, with Newman Noggs 
in company; for he had insisted on walking as far as he 
could with them, overnight. 

“ Which way ? ” asked Newman wistfully. 

“To Kingston first,” replied Nicholas. 

“And w'here afterwards?” asked Newman. “Why 
won't you tell me ? ” 

, “ Because I scarcely know myself, good friend,” rejoined 
Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder; “and if 1 
did, I have neither plan nor prospect yet, and might sliift 
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my quarters a hundred times before you could possibly 
communicate witli me.” 

1 am afraid you liave some deep scheme in your head,” 
said Newman doubtfully. 

“So deep,” replied his young friend, “that even I can’t 
fathom it. Whatever 1 resolve upon, depend upon it 1 
will write you soon.” 

“ You won’t forget ? ” said Newman. 

“ I am not very likely to,” rejoined Nicholas. “ I have 
not so many friends that I shall grow confused among the 
number, and forget my best one.’" 

Occupied in such discourse, they walked on for a couple 
of hours, as they might have done for a couple of days if 
Nicholas had not sat himself down on a stone by the 
wayside, and resolutely declared his intention of not moving 
another step until Newman Noggs turned back. Having 
pleaded ineffectuallyi first for another half mile, and after¬ 
wards for another quarter, Newman was fain to comply, 
and to shape his course towards Golden Square, after 
interchanging many hearty and affectionate farewells, and 
many times turning back to wave his hat to the two 
wayfarers when they had become mere specks in the 
distance. 

“Now listen to me, Smike,” said Nicholas, as they 
trudged with stout hearts onwards. “We are bound for 
Portsmouth.” 

Smike nodded his head and smiled, but expressed no 
other emotion; for whether they had been bound for 
Portsmouth or Port Royal would have been alike to him, 
so they had been bound together. 

“ 1 don’t know much of these matters,” resumed 
Nicholas; “but Portsmouth is a seaport town, and if no 
other employment is to be^obtaine^, 1 should think we 
might get on board some snip. 1 am young and active, 
and could be useful in many ways. So could you.” 

“ 1 hope so,” replied Smike. “ When 1 was at that"— 
You know where I mean ? ” 

“Yes, I know,” said Nicholas. “You needn’t name the 
place.” 

“Well, when I was there,” resinned Smike, his eyes 
sparkling at the prospect of displaying his abilities, “ I 
could milk a cow and groom a horse with anybody.” 

“Ah 1 ” said Nicholas gravely. “1 am afraid they don’t 
usually keep many animals of either kind on board ship, 
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and even when they have horses, that they are not very 
particular about rubbing them down ; still, you can learn 
to do something else, you know. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 

“And I am very willing,” said Smike, brightening up 
again. 

“God knows you are,” rejoined Nicholas; “and if you 
fail, it shall go hard but I’ll do enough for us both.” 

“ Do we go all the way to-day?” asked Smike, after a 
short silence, 

“That would be too severe a trial even for your willing 
logs,” said Nicholas, with a good-humoured smile. “ No. 
Godaiming is some thirty and odd miles from London— 
as I found from a map I borrow'cd—and I purpose to rest 
there. We must push on again to-morrow, for we are not 
lich enough to loiter. Let me relieve you of that bundle I 
Come! ” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Smike, falling back a few steps. 
“ Don’t ask me to give it up to you.” 

“ Why not? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ Let'me do something for you, at least,” said Smike. 
“You will never let me serve you as I ought. You wdll 
never know how I think, day and night, of ways to please 
you.” 

“ You are a foolish fellow to say it, for I know it well, 
and see it, or I should be a blind and'senseless beast,” 
rejoined Nicholas. “Let me ask you a question while I 
think of it, and there is no one by,” he added, looking him 
steadily in the face. “ Have you a good memory?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Smike, shaking his head sorrow¬ 
fully. “I think I had once; but it’s all gone now—all 
gone.” 

“Why do you think you had once?” asked Nicholas, 
Tuniing quickly upon him as though the answer in some 
way helped out the purport of hiiS question. 

“ Because I could remember when 1 was a child,” 
said Smike, “ but that is very, very long ago, or at least 
it seen;s so. 1 was always confused and giddy at that 
place you took me from; and could never remember, and 
sometimes couldn’t even understand what they said to 
me. I-- Let me see—let me see 1 ” 

“You are wandering now,” Siiid Nicholas, touching 
him on the arm. 

“ No,” replied his companion, with a vacant look. “ 1 
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was only thinking how—” He shivered involuntarily 
as he spoke. 

** Think no more of that place, for it is all over,** retorted 
Nicholas, fixing his eye full upon his companion, which 
was fast settling into an unmeaning, stupefied gaze, once 
habitual to him, and common even then. ** What of the 
first day you went to Yorkshire ? ** 

** Eh ! ” cried the la<k 

“That was before you began to lose your recollection, 
j’ou know,** said Nicholas quietly. “ Was the weather hot 
or cold?’* 

“Wet,” replied the boy. “Very wet. I have always 
said, when it has rained hard, that it was like the night 
1 c^me; and they used to crowd round and laugh to see 
me cry when the rain fell heavily. It was like a child, 
they said, and that made me think of it more. 1 turned 
cold all over sometimes, for I could see myself as 1 was 
then, coming in at the very same door.” 

“As you were then,” repeated Nicholas, with assumed 
carelessness; “ how was that ? ” 

“Such a little creature,” said Smike, “that they might 
have had pity and mercy upon me, only to remember it.” 

“You didn’t find your way there alone,” remarked 

“ No,” rejoined Smike, “oh, no.” 

“ Who was with you ? ” 

“A man—a dark, withered man. 1 have heard them 
say so at the school, and I remembered that before. I 
was glad to leave him, 1 was afraid of him; but they 
made me more afraid of them, and used me harder, too.” 

“ Look at me,” said Nicholas, wishing to attract his 
full attention. “There; don’t turn away. Do you 
remember no woman, no kind woman, who hung over 
you once, and kissed your lips, and called you her child ? ” 

“No,” said the poor creature, shaking his head, “no, 
never.” * 

“ Nor any house but that house in Yorkshire ? ” 

“No,” rejoined the youth, with a melancholy look; “a 
room—I remember I slept in a room, a large, lonesome 
room at the top of a house, where there was a trap-door 
in the ceiling. 1 have covered my head with the clothes 
often, not to see it, for it frightened me, a young child 
with no one near at night; and 1 used to wonder what 
was on the other side. There was a cloclc too, an old 
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dock, in one corner, 1 remember that. 1 liave never 
forg^otten that room; for when 1 have terrible dreams it 
comes back, just as it was. I see things and people in 
it that 1 had never seen then, but fhere is the room just 
as it used to be ; tkai never changes.** 

** Will you let me take the bundle now ? ** asked Nicholas, 
abruptly changing the theme. 

“ No,** said Smike, “ no. Come, let us w^alk on.’* 

He quickened his pace as he said this, apparently under 
the impression that they had been standing still dtudng 
the whole of the previous dialogue. Nicholas marked 
him closely, and every word of this conversation remained 
upon his memory. 

It was by this time within an hour of noon, and although 
a dense vapour still enveloped the city they had left—as 
if the very breath of its busy people hung over their 
schemes of gain and profit, and found greater attraction 
there than in the quiet region above—in the open country 
it was clear and fair. Occasionally, in some low spots 
they came upon patches of mist which the sun had not 
yet driven from their strongholds; but these w'ere soon 
passed, and as they laboured up the hills beyond, it was 
pleasant to look down, and see how the sluggish mass 
rolled heavily off before the cheering influence of day. 
A broad, fine, honest sun lighted up the green pastures 
and dimpled water with the semblance of summer, while 
it left the travellers all the invigorating freshness of that 
early time of the year. The ground seemed elastic under 
their feet; the sheep-bells were music to their ears; and 
exhilarated by exercise, and stimulated by hope, they 
pushed onward with the strength of lions. 

The day w'ore on, and all these bright colours subsided 
and assumed a quieter tint,, like young hopes softened 
down by time, or youthful features by degrees resolving 
into the calm and serenity of age. But they were scarcely 
less beautiful in tlieir slow decline than they had been in 
their prime; for nature gives to every time and season 
some beauties of its own; and from morning to night, 
as from the cradle to the grave, it is but a succession of 
changes so gentle and easy, that we can scarcely mark 
their progress. 

To Godaiming they came at last, and here they 
bargained for two humble beds, and slept soundly. In 
the morning they were astir, though not quite so early 
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as the sun, and agaih afoot; if not with all the freshness 
of yesterday, still with enough of hope and spirit to boar 
them cheeiily on. 

It was a harder day^s journey than that they had already 
performed, for theie were long and weary hills to climb; 
and in journeys, as in life, it is a great deal easier to 
go down hill than up. However, they kept on, with 
unabated perseverance; and the lull has not yet lifted 
its face to heaven that perseverance will not gain the 
summit of at last. 

They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl; 
and Smike listened with greedy interest as Nicholas read 
the inscription upon the stone which, reared upon that 
wild spot, tells of a ioul and treacherous murder committed 
there by night. The gtass on which they stood had once 
been dyed with gore; and the blood of the murdered 
man had run down, drop by drop, into the hollow which 
gives the place its name. “The Devil’s Bowl,” thought 
Nicholas, as he looked into llie void, “ never held filter 
liquor than that 1 ” 

Onward they kept, with steady purpose, and entered 
at lengili upon a wide and spacious tract of downs, with 
every variety of little hill and plain to change their 
verdant surface. Here there shot up, almost perpendicu¬ 
larly, into the sk3% a height so steep as to be hardly 
accessible to any* but the sheep and goats that fed upon 
its sides, and there stood a mound of green, sloping and 
tapering off so delicately, and merging so gently into the 
level ground, that you could scarce define its limits. Hills 
swelling above each other; and undulations, shapely and 
uncouth, smooth and rugged, graceful and grotesque, 
thrown negligently side by side, bounded the view^ in 
each direction; while frequently, with unexpected noise, 
there uprose from the ground a flight of crows, wdio, 
cawing and wheeling round the nearest hills, as if un¬ 
certain of their course, suddenly poised themselves upon 
the wing, and skimmed down the long vista of some 
opening valley with the speed of light itself. 

By degrees the prospect receded more and more on either 
hand, and as tlicy had been shut out from rich and 
extensive scenei-y, so they emerged once again upon the 
open country^ The knowledge that they were drawing 
near their place of destination gave them fresh courage 
to proceed; but tlie way had been diflicult, and they hud 
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loitered on the road, and Smike was tired. Thus, twiligfit 
had already closed in, when they turned off the path to 
the door of a roadside inn, yet twelve miles short of 
Portsmouth. 

Twelve miles,’* said Nicholas, leaning^ with both hands 
on his stick, and looking doubtfully at Smike. 

’‘Twelve lone miles,” repeated the landlord. 

“ Is it a goon road?” inquired Nicholas. 

“ Very bad,” said the landlord. As of course, being a 
landlord, he would say. 

“ I want to get on,” observed Nicholas, hesitating. “I 
scarcely know what to do.” 

“ Don’t let me influence you,” rejoined the landlord. “ I 
wouldn’t go on if it was me.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” asked Nicholas, with the same 
uncertainty. 

“ Not if 1 knew when I was well off,” said the landlord. 
And having said it he pulled up his apron, put his hands 
into his pockets, and, taking a step or two outside the 
door, looked down the dark road with an assumption of 
great indifference. 

A glance at the toll-worn face of Smike determined 
Nicholas; so, without any further consideration, he made 
up his mind to stay where he was. 

The landlord led them into the kitchen, and as there 
was a good fire he remarked that it was very cold. If 
there had happened to be a bad one he would have 
observed that it was very warm. 

“What can you give us for supper?” was Nicholas’s 
natural question. 

“ Why—what would you like?” was the landlord’s no 
less natural answer. 

Nicholas suggested cold meat, but there was no Cold 
meat—poached eggs, but there were no eggs—mutton- 
chops, but there wasn’t a multdn-chop within three miles, 
though there had been more last week than they know 
what to do with, and would be an extraordinary supply 
the day after to-morrow. 

“ Tlien,” said Nicholas, “ I must leave it entirely to you, 
as I would have done at first if you had allowed me.” 

"Why, then. I’ll tell you what,” rejoined the landlord. 
“There’s a gentleman in the parlour tliat’s ordered a hot 
beefsteak pudding and potatoes at nine. Thefe*s more 
of it than he can manage, and 1 have .very little doubt. 
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If I ask leave, you can sup #ith him. Pll do that in a 
minute.” 

**No, no,” said Nicholas, detaining him. “1 would 
rather not I—at least—pshaw ! why cannot 1 speak 
out Here; you see that 1 am travelling in a very humble 
manner, and have made my way hither on foot. It is 
more than probable, 1 think, that the gentleman may not 
relish my company; and although I am the dusty figure 
you see, I am too proud to thrust myself into his.” 

“Lord love you,” said the landlord, “ it*s only Mr. 
Crummies; he isn’t particular.” 

“Is he not?” asked Nicholas, on whose mind, to tell 
the truth, the prospect of the savoury pudding was making 
some impression. 

“Not he,” replied the landlord. “He’ll like your way 
of talking, I know. But we’ll soon see all about that. 
Just wait a minute.” 

The landlord hurried into the parlour, without staying 
for further permission, nor did Nicholas strive to prevent 
him; wisely considering that supper, under the circum¬ 
stances, was too serious a matter to trifie with. It was 
not long before the host returned, in a condition of much 
excitement. 

“All right,” he said, in a low voice. “I knew he 
would. You’ll see something rather worth seeing in 
there. Ecod, how they are a-p^oing of it! ” 

There was no time to inquue to what this exclamation, 
which was delivered in a very rapturous tone, referred; 
for he had already thrown open the door of the room; 
into which Nicholas, followed by Smike with the bundle 
on his shoulder (he carried it about with him as vigilantly 
as if it had been a sack of gold), straightway repaired. 

Nicholas was prepared for something odd, but not for 
something quite so odd as the sight he encountered. At 
the upper end of the room were a couple of boys, one of 
them very tall and the other very short, both dressed as 
sailors — or at least as theatrical sailors, with belts, 
buckles, pigtails, and pistols complete—fighting what is 
called in playbills, a terrific comoat, with t'wo of those 
short broadswords with basket hilts which are commonly 
used at our minor theatres. The short boy had gained 
a great advantage over the tall boy, who was reduced 
to mortal strait, and both w*ere overlooked by a large, 
heavy man, perched against the comer of a table, who 
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emphatically adjured them to strike a little more fire out 
of the swords, and they couldn’t fail to bring: the house 
down on the very first nig:ht. 

Mr. Vincent Crummies,” said the landlord, with an 
air of great deference, **thfs is the young gentleman.” 

Mr. Vincent Crummies received Nicholas with*an 
inclination of the head, something between the curtesy 
of a Roman emperor and the nod of a pot-companion; 
and bade the landlord shut the door and begone. 

“There’s a picture,” said Mr. Crummies, motioning 
Nicholas not to advance and spoil it. “There the little 
*un has him; if the big ’un doesn’t knock under in three 
seconds, he’s a dead man. Do that again, boys.” 

The two combatants went to work afresh, and chopped 
away until the swords emitted a ihower of sparks; to the 
great satisfaction of Mr. Crummies, who appeared to 
consider this a very great point indeed. The enga^ment 
commenced with about two hundred chops administered 
by the short sailor and tlie tall -sailor alternately, without 
producing any particular result, until the short sailor was 
chopped down on one knee; but this was nothing to him, 
for he worked himself about on the one knee with the assist¬ 
ance of his left hand, and fought most desperately until the 
tall sailor chopped his sword out of his ^asp. Now, tlie 
inference was, that the short sailor, .reduced to this 
extremity, would give in at once and cry quarter, but 
instead of that, he all of a sudden drew a large pistol 
from his belt and presented it at the face of the tml sailor, 
who was so overcome at this (not expecting that he 
let jthe short sailor pick up his sword and begin again. 
Then the chopping recommenced, and a variety of fancy 
chops were administered on both sides; such as chops 
dealt with the left hand, and *under the leg, and over the 
right shoulder, and over the left; and when the short 
sailor made a vigorous cut at tlie tall sailor’s legs, whidi 
would have shaved them clean off if it liad taken effect, 
the tall sailor jumped over the short sailor’s sword, 
wherefore to balance the matter, and make it all fair, 
the tall sailor administered the same cut, and the short 
sailor jumped over his sword. Alter this, there was a 
gfood deal of dodging about, and hitdiing up of the in¬ 
expressibles in the ateence of braces, and then the short 
sailor (who was the moral character evidently, for he 
always had the best of it) made a violent demonstration 

K 
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fttid closed with the tall latlor, whO| after a few unavailing 
struggles, went down, and expired in great torture as 
the short sailor put his foot upon his breast, and bored 
a hole in him through and through, 

** That’ll be a double encore if you take care^ boys,” 
said Mr. Crummies. *'You had better get your wind 
now, and cliange your clothes.” 

Having addressed these words to the combatants, he 
saluted Nicholas, who then observed that the face of 
Mr. Crummies was quite proportionate in siae to his 
body; that be had a very full under-lip, a hoarse voice, 
as though he were in the habit of shouting very much, 
and very short, black hair, shaved off nearly to the 
crown of his head—to admit (as he afterwards learned) 
of his more easily wearing character wigs of any shape 
or pattern. 

**WhHt did you think of that, sir?” inquired Mi. 
Crummies. 

Very good, indeed—capital,” answered Nicholas, 

** You won't see such boys as those vexy often, 1 think,” 
said Mr. Crummies. 

Nicholas assented—observing that if they were a little 
better match— 

“ Match I ’’ cried Mr. Crummies. 

**1 mean if they were a little more of a size,” said 
Nicholas, explaining himself. 

Size 1 ” repeated Mr. Crummies; ** why, it’s the essence 
of the combat that there should be a foot or two between 
them. How are you to get up the sympathies of the 
audience in a legitimate manner, if there isn’t a little man 
contending against a big one—unless there’s at least five 
to one, and we haven’t hands enough for that business in 
our company.” 

I see,” replied Nicholas. I beg your pardon. That 
didn’t occur to me, 1 confess.” 

** It’s the msun point,” said Mr. Crummies. ** 1 open 
at Portsmouth the day after to-morrow. If you’re 
going there, look into the theatre, and see how that’ll 
tell.” 

Nicholas promised to do so if he could, and drawing a 
chair near the fire, fell into conversation with the manager 
at once. He was very talkative and communicative, 
stimulated, perhaps, not <mly by his natural disposition, 
but by the spirits and water he sipped very plentifully, or 
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die snufT he took In lar^e quantides from a piece of 
whlty-brown paper in his waistcoat pocket. He laid 
open his affairs without the smallest reserve, and descanted 
at some length uptbn the merits of his companv, and the 
acquirements of nis family; of both of which the two 
broadsword boys formed an honourable portion. TherO 
was to be a gathering, it seemed, of the different ladies 
and gentlemen of Portsmouth on the morrow, whither 
the father and sons were proceeding (not for the regular 
season, but in the course of a wandering sj^culation), after 
fulfilling an engagement at Guildford with the greatest 
applause. 

** You are going that way ? asked the manager. 

** Ye-yes,” said Nicholas. ** Yes, I am.** 

" Do you know the town at all ? ** inquired the manager, 
who seemed to consider himself entitled to the same degiee 
of confidence as he had himself exhibited. 

** No,’* replied Nicholas. 

** Never ttiere ? ** 

“Never.** 

Mr. Vincent Crummies gave a short, dry cough, as 
much as to say, “ If you won’t be communicative, you 
won’t; ** and took so many pinches of snuff from the piece 
pf paper, one after another, that Nicholas quite wonoered 
where it all went to. , 

While he was thus engaged, Mr. Crummies looked, from 
time to time, with great interest at Smike, with whom he 
had appear^ considerably struck from the first. He had 
now fallen asleep, and was nodding in his chair. 

** Excuse my saying so,” said the manager, leaning over 
to Nicholas, and sinking his voice, “but what a capital 
countenance your fiiend has got! *’ 

^‘Poor fellow!” said Nicholas, with a half smile, **I 
wish it were a little more plump and less haggard.” 

“plump!” exclaimed the ifianager, quite horrified, 
“ you’d spoil it for ever.” 

** Do you think so? ” 

“ Tliink so, sir I Wliy, as he is now,” said the manager, 
striking his knee emphatically, “ without a pad upon his 
body, and hardly a touch of paint upon his face, he’d make 
such an actor for the starved business as was never seen 
in this country. Only let him be tolerably well up in the 
Apothecary in ’Romeo and Juliet,’ with the slightest 
possible dab of red on tlie tip of his nose, and hrd be 
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certain of three rounds the moment he put his head out 
of the practicable door in the front grooves O. P.” 

You view him with a professional eye/* said Nicholas, 
laughing. 

“ And well I may/* r^oined the manager. “ I never saw 
a young fellow so regularly cut out for that line since I*ve 
been in the profession, and I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old.** 

The appearance of the beefsteak pudding, which came 
in simultaneously with the junior Vincent Crummleses. 
turned the conversation to other matters, and, indeed, for 
a time stopped it altogether. These two young gentlemen 
wielded their knives and forks with scarcely less address 
than their broadswords, and as the whole party were quite 
as sharp set as either class of weapons, there was no 
time for talking until the supper had been disposed of. 

The Masters Crummies had no sooner swallowed the 
last procurable morsel of food than they evinced, various 
half-suppressed yawns and stretchings of their limbs, an 
obvious inclination to retire for the night, which Smike 
had betrayed stilt more strongly ; he having, in the course 
of the meal, fallen asleep severed times while in the very 
act of eating. Nicholas therefore proposed that they 
should break up at once, but the manager would by no 
means hear of it, vowing that he had promised himself the 
pleasure of inviting his new acquaintance to share a bowl 
of punch, and that if he declined he should deem it very 
unhandsome behaviour. 

“Let them go,** said Mr. Vincent Crummies, ** and we’ll 
have it snugly and cosily top^ether by the fire,** 

Nicholas was not much disposed to sleep, being, in truth, 
too anxious ; so, after a little demur, he accepted the offer, 
and having exchanged a shake of the hand with the young 
Crummleses, and the manager having on his part bestowed 
a most affectionate benediction on Smike, he sat himself 
down opposite to that gentleman by the fireside, to assist 
in emptying the bowl, which soon afterwards appeared, 
steaming in a manner which was quite exhilarating to 
behold, and sending forth a most grateful and inviting 
fragrance. 

But despite the punch and the manager, who told a 
variety of stories, and smoked tobacco from a pipe, and 
inhaled it in the shape of snuff, with a most astonishing 
power, Nicholas was abse^it and dispirited. His thoughts 
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were ?n liis old home, and when they reverlcd to his present 
condition, the uncertainty of the morrow cast a g^looin upon 
him, which his utmost efforts were unable to dispel. His 
attention wandered; although he heard the manager's 
voice, he was deaf to what he said ; and when Mr. Vincent 
Crummies concluded the history of the adventure with a 
loud laugh, and an inquiry what Nicholas would have done 
under the same circumstances, he was obliged to make 
the best apology in his power, and to confess his entire 
ignorance of all he had been talking about. 

** Why, so 1 saw,” observed Mr. Crummies. “ You're 
pneasy in your mind. What's the matter ? ” 

Nicholas could not refrain from smiling at the abruptness 
of the question ; but, thinking it scarcely worth while to 
parry it, owned that he was under some apprehensions lest 
iie might not succeed in the object which had brought him 
to that part of the country. 

** And what's that ? ” asked the manager. 

** Getting something to do which will keep me and my 
poor fellow-traveller in the common necessaries of life,” 
said Nicholas. That's the truth. You guessed it long 
ago, 1 dare say, so 1 may as well have the credit of telling 
ii yoi: with a good grace." 

** What's to be got to do at Portsmouth more than 
anywhere else?” asked Mr. Vincent Crummies, melting 
the sealing-wax on the stem of his pipe in the candle, and 
rolling it out afresh with his little finger. 

** There are many vessels leaving the port, I suppose,” 
replied Nicholas. 1 shall try for a berth in some ship or 
other. There is meat and drink there, at kll events.” 

*‘Salt meat and new rum; pease pudding and chaff 
biscuits,” said the manager, taking a whiff at his pipe to 
keep it alight, and returning to his work of embellishment. 

One may do worse than that,” said Nicholas. “ I can 
rough it, 1 believe, as well as most men of my age and 
previous habits.” 

You need be able to,” said the manager, **if you go on 
board ship; but you won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because there’s not a skipper or mate that would think 
you worth your salt, when he could get a practised hand,” 
replied the manager ; “ and they as plentiful tliere as the 
oysters in the streets.” 

** What do you mean ? ” ai^ed NicliolsCs, alarmsd fay this 
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prediction, and the confident tone in which it had been 
uttered, Men are not bom able seamen. The/ must 
bo reared, I suppose ? ** 

Mr. Vincent Crummies nodded his head. They must; 
but not at your age, or from young gentlemen like 
you.*' 

There was a pause. The countenance of Nicholas fell, 
and he gazed ruefully at the fire. 

** Does no other profession occur to you, which a young 
man of your figure and address could take up easily, and 
see the world to advantage in ? " a^ked the manager. 

** No," said Nicholas, shaking his head. 

" Why, then, I'll tell you one," said Mr. Crummies, 
throwing his pipe into we fire, and raising his voice. 
" The stage." • 

** The stage I" cried Nicholas, in a voice almost as 
loud. 

"The theatrical profession," said Mr .Vincent Crummies 
" I am in the theatrical profession myself, my wife is m 
the theatrical profession, my children are in the theatrical 
profession. I had a dog that lived and died m it from a 
puppy; and my chaise-pony goes on in ' Timour the 
Tarter.' I'll bring you out, and your friend, too. Say 
the word, I want a novelty." 

" 1 don't know anything about it," rejoined Nicholas, 
whose breath had been almost taken away this sudden 
proposal. " 1 never acted a part in my life, except at 
school." 

" There's genteel comedy in your walk and manner, 
juvenile tragedy in your eye, and touch-and-go farce in 
your laugh," said Mr. Vincent Crummies. '^You'll do 
as well as if you had thought of nothing else but the 
lamps from your birth dovTiwards." 

Nicholas thought of the small amount of small change 
that would remain in his pocket after pa3nng the tavern 
bill, and he hesitated. 

" You can be useful to us in a hundred ways," said 
Crummies. " Think what capital bills a man of your 
education could write for the shop windows." 

" Well, I think I could manage that department," said 
Nicholas. 

" To be sure you could," replied Mr. Crummies. " 'For 
further particulars see small hand-bills '—we might have 
half a volume in every one of 'em. Pieces, too; why, you 
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eould write ui ft pioee tc^ briit^ out the whole atrefijfth of 
the company, whenever we wanted one.** 

** 1 am not quite so confident about that,** replied 
Nicholas. '*fiut 1 dare say 1 could scribble something 
now and then that would suit you.*’ 

“We’ll have a new show-piece out directly,” said the 
manager. “ Let me see—peculiar resources of this estab¬ 
lishment—new and splendid scenery—^you must manage to 
introduce a real pump and two washing-tubs.'* 

Into the piece?” said Nicholas. 

“ Yes,** replied the manager. “ I bought 'em cheap, at 
a sale the otner day, and they’ll come in admirably. That's 
the London plan. They look up some dresses and pro¬ 
perties, and have a piece written to fit them. Most of the 
theatres keep an author on purpose.” 

“ Indeed I ** cried Nicholas. 

** Oh, yes,” said tive manager j “a common thing, It*ll 
look veiT well in the bills in separate lines—Real pump 1— 
Splendid tubs I—Great attraction! You don’t happen to 
be anything of an artist, do you ? ” 

“That is not one of my accomplishments,” rejoined 
Nicholas. 


** Ah I Then it can’t be helped,” said the manager. . 
*' If you had been, we might have had a large woodcut of 
the fast scene for the posters, showing the whole depth of 
the stage, with the pump and tubs in'the middle; but^ 
however, if you’re not, it can’t be helped.” 

“What should 1 get for all this?” inouired Nicholas, 
after a few moments* refiection. ** Could 1 live 


by it?” 

“ Live by it I ” said the manager. “ Like a prince! With 
your own salary, and your friend’s, and your writings, you’d 
make a pound a week! ” • 

“ You don’t say so 1 ” 

“ 1 do, indeed; and, if we had a run of good houses, 
nearly double the money.” 

Nicholas shrugged Ills shoulders; but sheer destitution 
was before him; and if he could summon fortitude to 
undergo the extremes of want and hardship, hr what had 
he rescued his helpless charge if it were only to bear as 
hard s fate as that from which he had wrested him ? It 
was easy to think of seventy miles as notliing, when he 
was in the same town with the man who had treated him 
so ill and roused his bitterest thoughts | but now it seem^ 
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&r enough. What if he went abroad, and his mother or 
Kate were to die the while ? 

Without more deliberation he hastily declared that it 
was a bargain, and gave Mr. Vincent Crummies his 
hand upon It. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TREATS OF THE COMPANY OP MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES, AND 
OF HIS AFFAIRS, DOMESTIC AND THEATRICAL. 

As Mr. Crummies had a strange four-legged animal in the 
inn stables which he called a pony," and a vehicle of 
unknown design on which he bestowed the appellation of 
a four-wheeled phaeton, Nicholas proceeded on his journey 
next morning with greater ease than he had expected: tlie 
manager and himself occupying the front seat; and the 
Masters Crummies and Smike being packed together 
behind, in company with a wicker basket defended from 
wet by a stout oilskin, in which were the broadswords, 
pistols, pigtails, nautical costumes, and other professional 
necessaries of the aforesaid young gentlemen. 

The pony took his time upon the road, and—possibly in 
consequence of his theatrical education — evinced, every 
now and then, a strong inclination to He down. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Vincent Crummies kept him up pretty well by 
jerking the rein and plying the whip; and when Uies'c 
means failed, and the animal came to a stand, the elder 
Master Crummies got out and kicked him. By dint of 
these encouragements, he was persuaded to move from 
time to time, and they jogged on (as Mr. Crummies truly' 
oteerved) very comfortably for all parties. 

** He*8 a good pony at bpttom,’* said Mr. Crummies, 
turniitg to Nicholas. 

He might have been at-bottom, but he certainly was 
not at top, seeing that his coat was of the roughest and 
most ill-favoured kind. So Nicholas merely observed that 
be shouldn’t wonder if he was. 

**Many and many is the circuit this pony has gone,** 
said Mr. Crummies, flicking him skilfully on the eyelid 
for old acquruntance* sake. ” He is quite one of us. His 
mother was on the stage.” 

** Was she ? ” rejoined Nicholas. 

ate apple-pie at a circus for upwards of fourteen 
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years,’* said the manager; fired pistols, and went to 
bed in a nightcap; and, in short, took the low comedy 
entirely. His father was a dancer.** 

'* Was he at all distinguished ? ’* 

“ Not very,*’ said the manager. ** He was rather a low 
sort of pony. The £au:t is, he had been originally jobbed 
out by the day, and he never quite got over his old habits. 
He was clever in melodrama, too, but too broad—^too broad. 
When the mother died, he took the port wine business.” 

** The port wine business 1 ” cried Nicholas. 

** Drinking port wine with the clown,” said the manager; 
** but he was ^eedy, and one night bit off the bowl of the 
glass, and choked himself, so his vulgarity was the death 
of him at last.” 

The descendant of this ill-starred animal requiring in¬ 
creased attention from Mr. Crummies as he progressed 
in his day’s work, that gentleman had very little time 
for conversation. Nicholas was thus left at leisure to 
entertain himself witli his own thoughts, until they arrived 
at the drawbridge at Portsmouth, when Mr. Crummies 
pulled up. 

“ We’ll get down here,” said the manager, ** and the 
boys will take him round to the stable, and call at my'^ 
lodgings with the luggage. You had better let yours 
be taken there for the present.” , 

Thanking Mr. Vincent Crummies for his obliging offer, 
Nicholas jumped out, and, giving Smike his arm, accom¬ 
panied the manager up High Street on their way to 
theatre, feeling nervous ana uncomfortable enough at the 
.prospect of an immediate introduction to a scene so new* 
to him. 

They passed a great many bills, p^ed against the walls 
and (lispl^ed in windows, *wherein the names of Mr. 
Vincent Cfrummles, Mrs. Vincent Crummies, Master 
Crummies, Master P. Crummies, and Miss Crummies, 
were printed in very large letters, and everything else 
in veny small ones; and turning at length into an entry, 
in which was a strong smell of orange-peel and lamp- 
oil, witli an under-current of sawdust, groped their way 
through a dark passage, and, descending a step or two, 
threaded a little maze of canvas screens and ^lint-pots, 
and emerged upon the stage of the Portsmouth Ineatre. 

** Here we are,” said Mr. Crummies.' 

It was not vary light, but Nicholas found himself dose 
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to the first entrance on tlte prompter’e side, among: hare 
walls, dusty scenes, mildewed clouds, heavily daubed 
draperies, and dirty floors. He looked about him ; celling, 
pit, boxes, gallery, orchestra, fittings and decorations of 
every kind-*^ll looked coarse, cold, ^oomy, and wretched. 

**18 this a theatre?” whis^red Smlke, in amazement; 
** 1 thought it was a blaze of light and fin^.” 

** Why, so it is,” replied Nicholas, hardly less surprised; 
•* but not by day, Smlke—'Oot by day.” 

The manager’s voice recalled him from a more careful 
inspection of the building, to the opposite side of the 
proscenium, where, at a small mahogany table with 
rickety legs and of an oblong shape, sat a stout, portly 
female, apparently between forty and fifty, in a tarnished 
sUk cloak, with her bonnet dangling by the strings in 
her hand, and her hair (of which slie had a great quantity) 
braided in a large festoon over each temple. 

**Mr, Johnson,” said the manager (for Nicholas had 
given the name which Newman Noggs had bestowed upon 
him In hts conversation with Mrs. Kenwigs), *Met me 
introduce Mrs. Vincent Crummies.” 

**1 am glad to see you, sir,” said Mrs. Vincent 
Crummies, in a sepulchral voice. "I am very glad to 
see you, and still more happy to hall you as a promising 
member of our corps.*’ 

The lady shook Nicholas b 3 r the hand as she addressed 
him in these terms; he saw it was a large one. but had 
not expected quite such an iron grip as that with which 
she honoured him. 

** And this,” said the lady, crossing to Smlke, as tragic 
actresses cross when they obey a stage direction, **and 
this is the other. You, too, are welcome, sir.” 

** He’ll do, I think, my dear ? ” said the manager, taking 
a pinch of snulT. 

** He is admirable,” replied tlie lady. ** An acquisition, 
indeed.” 

As Mrs. Vincent Crummies recrossed back to the table, 
there bounded on to the stage, from some mvsteiious 
inlet, a little girl in a dirty white frock with tucks up to 
the knees, short trousers, sandalled shoes, white spencer, 
pink gauze bonnet, green veil, and curl-papers; who 
turned a pirouette, cut twice in the air, tamed another 
pirouette, then, looking off at the opposite wing, shrieked, 
bounded forward to within six inciies of the footlights. 
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and fell into a beautifel attitude of terror, as a shabby 
{gentleman in an old psur of buff slippers came in at one 
powerful slide, and, chattering his teeto, fiercely brandished 
a walking-stick. 

**They are going through the 'Indian Savage and the 
Maiden,’ ” said Mrs. Crummies. 

**Oh” said the manager, the little ballet interlude. 
Very g^ood, go on. A little this way, if you please, Mr. 
Johnson. Thatll do. Now!” 

The manager clapped his hands as a signal to proceed, 
and the savage, becoming ferocious, made a slide towards 
the maiden; but the maiden avoided him in six twirls, and 
came down, at the end of the last one, upon the very 
points of her toes. This seemed to make some impression 
upon the savage; for, after a little more ferocity and 
chasing of the maiden into comers, he began to relent, 
and stroked his face several times with his right thumb 
and four fingers, thereby intimating that he was struck 
with admiration of the maiden’s beauty. Acting upon 
the impulse of this passion, he (the savage) began to hit 
himself severe thumps in the chest, and to exhibit other 
indications of being desperately in love, which being rather ^ 
a prosy proceeding, was very likely the cause of the' 
maiden’s falling asleep; whether it was or no, asleep she 
did fall, sound as a church, on a slopipg bank, and the 
savage perceiving it, leaned his left ear on his left band, 
and nodded sideways, to intimate to all whom it might 
concern that she was asleep, and no shamming. Being left 
to himself, the savage had a dance all alone. Just as 
he left off the maiden woke up, nibbed her eyes, got oft 
the bank, and had a dance all alone too^su^ a dance 
that the savage looked on in ecstasy all the while, and 
when it was done plucked from a neighbouring tree some 
botanical curiosity, resembling a small pickled cabbage, and 
oftered it to the maiden, who at first wouldn’t have It ; but, 
on the savage shedding tears, relented. Then the savage 
jumped for jov; then the maiden jumped for rapture at 
the sweet smell of the pickled cabbage. Then the savage 
and the maiden danced violently together; and finally the 
savage dropped down on one knee, and the maiden stood 
on one leg upon his other ^ee; thus concluding the ballet, 
and leaving the spectators in a state of pleasing uncertainty 
whether she would ultimately marry the savage or return 
to her friends. 
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** Very well indeed,** said Mr. Crummies ; *' bravo! ** 

*'Bravo I** cried Nicholas, resolved to make the best of 
evernhing, “ Beautiful! ** 

“ This, sir,** said Mr. Vincent Crummies, bringing the 
maiden forward, *'this is the infant phenomenon—Miss 
Ninetta Crummies.’* 

**Your daughter?” inquired Nicholas. 

“My daughter->my daughter,” replied Mr. Vincent 
Crummies; “the idol of eveiy place we go into, sir. We 
have had complimentary letters about this girl, sir, from 
the nobility and gentry of almost every town in 
England.” 

“ 1 am not surprised at that,” said Nicholas ; “ she must 
be quite a natural genius.** 

** Quite a~ 1 ** Mr. Crummies stopped ; language was 
not powerful enough to describe the infant phenomenon. 
“I’ll tell you what, sir,” he said, “the talent of this 
child is not to be imagined. She must be seen, sir—seen 
~to be ever so faintly appreciated. There; go to your 
mother, my dear.” 

** May I ask how old she is ? ** inquired Nicholas. 

“You may, sir,” replied Mr. Crummies, looking steadily 
in his questioner’s face, as some men do when tliey have 
doubts about being implicitly believed in what they are 
going to say. “ She is ten years of age, sir.” 

“ Not more 1 ** ' 

“Not a day.” 

*“ Dear me 1 ” said Nicholas, ** it’s extraordinary.” 

It was; for the infant phenomenon, though of short 
stature, had a comparatively aged countenance; and had, 
moreover, been precisely the same age—not, perhaps, to 
the full extent of the memory of the oldest inhabitant, but 
certainly for five good years. But she had been kept up 
late every night, and put upon an unlimited allowance of 
gin-and-waler from tnfancyr to prevent her growing^ tall; 
and perhaps this system of training had produced in the 
infant phenomenon these additional phenomena. 

While this short dialogue was going on, the gentleman 
who had enacted the savage came up, with his walking 
^oes on his feet, and his slippers in his hand, to within 
a few paces, as if desirous of joining in the conversation. 
Deeming this a good opportunity, he put in his word. 

“Talent there, sir,” said the savage, nodding towards 
Miss Crummies. 
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Nicholas ^sented. 

^ said the actor, setting his teeth together, and drawing 
In his breath with a hissing sound, she oughtn’t to be in the 
provinces, she oughtn’t." 

“ What do you mean ? ’’ asked the manager. 

“I mean to say,” replied the other warmly, “that she is 
too good for country TOards, and that she ought to be in 
one of the large houses in London, or nowhere; and I 
tell you more, without mincing the matter, that if it wasn’t 
for envy and jealousy in some quarter that you know of, 
she would be. Perhaps you’ll introduce me here, Mr. 
Crummies.” 

“Mr. Folair,’’ said the manager, presenting him to 
Nicholas. 

“Happy to know you, sir.” Mr. Folair touched the 
brim of his hat with his forefinger, and then shook hands. 
*’A recruit, sir, I understand?’* 

“An unwortliy one,” replied Nicholas. 

“Did you ever see such a set«oUt as that?" whispered 
the actor, drawing him away, as Crummies left them to 
speak to his wife. 

“ As what ? ” 

Mr. ^ Folair made a funny face fi'om his pantomime 
collection, and pointed over his shoulder. 

“ You don’t mean the infant phenomenon ? ” 

“Infant humbug, sir,” replied Mr. Foldir. There isn’t a 
female child of common sharpness in a charity school that 
couldn’t do better than that. She may thank her stars she 
was bom a manager’s daughter." 

“You seem to take it to heart," said Nicholas, with 
a smile. 

“Yes, by Jove, and well I may,” said Mr. Folair, 
drawing his arm through his, and walking him up and 
down tht stage. Isn’t it enough to make a man crusty to 
i>ee that little sprawler put up mu the best business every 
night, and actually keeping money out of the house by 
being forced down people’s throats, whilst other people are 
passed over ? Isn’t it extraordinary^ to see a man’s ccm- 
founded family conceit blinding him even to his own 
interest? Why, 1 know of fifteen-and-sixpence that came 
to Southampton one night last month to see me dance the 
Highland Fling ; and whafs the consequence? I’ve never 
been put up in it since—nev» once-*while the ^tnfimt 
phenomenon^ has been grinning through artificial flowers 
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at 6ve people and a baby in the pit, and two boys in the 
galley, every night.’’ 

** If 1 may judge of what I have seen of you,*’ said 
Nicholas, *’you must be a valuable member of the 
company.” 

*'Oli I ” replied Mr. Folair, beating his slippers together 
to knock the dust out; ** 1 can come it pretty well—nobody 
better, perhaps, in my own line—but having such business 
as one gets here is like putting lead on one’s feet instead 
of chalk, and dancing in fetters without the credit of it. 
Hollo 1 old fellow, how are you ? ” 

The gentleman addressed in these latter words was a 
dark-complexioned man^ inclining, indeed, to sallow, with 
long, thick, black hair, and very evident indications 
(although he was close shaved) of a stiff beard, and 
whiskers of the same deep shade. His age did not appear 
to exceed thirty, though many at first sight would have 
considered him much older, as hts face was long and very 
pale, from the constant application of stage paint. He 
wore a checked shirt, an old green coat, with new gilt 
buttons, a neckerchief of broad red and green stripes, and 
full blue trousers; he carried, too, a common ash walking- 
stick, apparently more for show Uian use, as he flourished 
it about, with the hooked end downwards, except when he 
raised it for a few seconds, and throwing himself into a 
fencing attitude, made a pass or two at the side-scenes, 
or at any other object, animate or inanimate, tliat chanced 
to afford him a pretty good mark at the moment. 

** Well, Tommy,” said this gentleman, making a thrust 
at his friend, who parried it dexterously with his slipper, 
“ what's the news ? ” 

’*A new appearance, that’s all,” replied Mr. Folair# 
looidng at Nicholas. 

**Do the honours, Tomnfy, do the honours,” said the 
other gentleman, tapping him reproachfully on tHe crown 
of the hat with his stick. 

“This is Mr. Lenville, who does our first tragedy, 
Mr. Johnson,” said tlie pantomimist. 

“Except when old bricks and mortar takes it into his 
head to do it himself, you should add, Tommy,” remarked 
Mr. Lenville. “You know who bricks and mortar is, 1 
sui^se, sir?” 

do not, indeed,” replied Nicholas. 

Wt call Crummies tnat, because his style of acting is 
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mther in the tieav5r and ponderous way,** said Mr. Lenidile. 
** I niU8tn*t be cracking jokes, though, for I’ve got a part 
of twelve lengths here, which 1 must be up in to-morrow 
night, and 1 haven’t had tune to look at it ; I’m a con¬ 
founded quick study, that’s one comfort.” 

Consoling himself with this reflection, Mr. Lenvtlle drew 
from his coat pocket a greasy and crumpled manuscript, 
and having made another pass at his friend, proceeded to 
walk to and fro, conning it to himself, and indulging 
occasionally in such appropriate action as his imagination 
and the text suggested. 

A pretty general muster of the company had by this time 
taken place; for besides Mr. Lenville and his friend Tommy, 
there were present a slim young gentleman with weak 
eyes, who played the low-spirited lovers and sang tenor 
songs, and who had come arm-in-arm with the comic 
countryman—a man with a tumed-up nose, large mouth, 
broad face, and staring eyes. Making himself very amiable 
<0 the infant phenomenon, was an inebriated elderly gentle¬ 
man, in the last depths of shabbiness, who played the calm 
and virtuous old men ; and paying especial court to Mrs. 
Crummies was another elderly gentleman, a shade more 
respectable, who played the irascible old men—those funny 
fellows who have nephews in the army, and perpetually 
run about with thick sticks to compel them to marry 
heiresses. Besides these, there was .a roving-looking 
person in a rough greatcoat, who strode up and down in 
front of the lamps, flourishing a dress cane, and rattling 
away, in an undertone, with great vivacity, for the amuse¬ 
ment of an ideal audience. He was not quite so young as 
he had been, and his figure was rather running to seed; 
but there was an air of exaggerated gentility about him, 
which bespoke the hero of swaggering comedy. There 
was, also, a little group of three or four jroung men, with 
lantern jaws and thick eyebrows, who were conversing in 
one comer; but they seemed td be of secondary importance, 
and laughed and talked together without attracting any 
attention. 

The ladies were gathered in a little knot by themselves 
round the rickety table before mentioned. There was Miss 
Snevellicci—who could do anything, from a medley dance to 
I^dy Macbeth, and always playra some part in blue silk 
knee-smalls at her benefit—glancing, from the depths of 
her coal-scuttle straw bonnet, at Nicholas, and affecting to 
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be absorbed in the recital of a diverting story to her friend 
Miss Ledrook, who had brought her work» and was ms^Ing 
up^ a ruff in the most natural manner possible. There was 
Miss Belvawney^who seldom aspired to speaking parts, 
and usually went on as a page in white silk hose, to stcuid 
with one leg bent, and contemplate the audience, or to go 
in and out after Mr* Crummies in stately tragedy—twisting 
up the ringlets of the beautiful Miss Bcavassa, who had 
once had her likeness taken ** in character ” by an engraver’s 
apprentice, whereof impressions were hung up for sale in 
the pastry-cook’s window, and the greengrocer’s, and at 
the circulating library, and the box-office, whenever the 
announce bills came out for her annual night. There was 
Mrs. Lenville, in a very limp bonnet and veil, decidedly in 
that way in which she would wish to be if she truly loved 
Mr. Lenville; there was Miss Gazingi, with an imitation 
ermine boa tied in a loose knot round her neck, Hogging 
Mr. Crummies, junior, with both ends, in fun. Lastly, 
there was Mrs. Grudden, in a brown cloth pelisse and a 
beaver bonnet, who assisted Mrs. Crummies in her 
domestic affairs, and took money at the doors, and dressed 
the ladies, and swept the house, and held the prompt-bools 
when everybody else was on for the last scene, and acted 
any kind of part on any emergency without ever learning 
it, and w'as put down in the bills under any name or names 
whatever that occurred to Mr. Crummies as looking well 
in print. 

Mr. Folair, having obligingly confided these particulars 
to Nicholas, left him to mingle with his fellows; the work 
of personal introduction was completed by Mr. Vincent 
Crummies, who .publicly heralded the new actor as a 
prodigfy of genius and learnin|f. 

*‘1 beg your pardon,” said Miss Snevellicci, sidling 
towards Nicholas, ** but did you ever play at Canterbury ? ” 

“ I never did,” rei>lied Nid liolas. 

** 1 recollect meeting a gbntleman at Canterbury,” said 
Miss Snevellicci, **only for a few moments, for I was 
leaving the company as he joined it, so like you that 1 felt 
almost certain it was the same.” 

*' 1 see you now for the first time,’* rejoined Nicholas, 
with aU due gallantry. *‘l am suie 1 never saw you 
before ; 1 couldn’t have forgotten it.” 

, ” Oh, I’m sure^it’s veiy flattering of you to say so,” 
retorted Miss Snevellicci, with a graceful bend. Now 1 
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look at you again, I see that the gentleman at Canterbuir 
hadn’t the same eyes as you; you’ll think me very foolish 
for taking notice of such things, won’t you ? ” 

’’Not at all,” said Nicholas. *’How can I feel oth«v, 
wise than flattered by your notice in any way ? ” 

Oh 1 you men are such vain creatures 1 ” cried Miss 
Snevellicci. Whereupon she became charmingly confused, 
and, pulling out her j^ket-handkerchief from a fluled pink 
silk reticule with a gilt clasp, called to Miss Ledrook— 

** Led, my dear,” said Miss Snevellicci. 

Well, what is the matter ? ” said Miss Ledrook. 

“ It’s not the same.” 

Not the same what? ” 

“ Canterbury—you know what I mean. Come here I 1 
want to speak to you.” 

But Miss Ledrook wouldn’t come to Miss Snevellicci, so 
Miss Snevellicci was obliged to go to Miss Ledrook, which 
she did in a skipping manner that was quite fascinating; 
and Miss Ledrook evidently joked Miss Snevellicci about 
being struck with Nicholas; for, after some playful 
whispering. Miss Snevellicci hit Miss Ledrook very hard 
on the backs of her hands, and retired up, in a state of 
pleasing confusion. 

Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Vincent Crummies, 
who had been writing on a piece of paper, '* we’ll call the 
’Mortal Struggle* to-morrow at ten; everybody for the 
procession. ‘ Intrigue*, and ‘ Ways and Means,* you’re all 
up in; so we shall only want one rehearsal. Everybody at 
ten, if you please.” 

” Everybody at ten,” repeated Mrs. Grudden, looking 
about her. 

On Monday morning we shall read a new piece,” said 
Mr. Crummies; “the name’s not known yet, but every¬ 
body will have a good part. «Mr. Johnson will take care 
of that” 

“ Hollo 1 ” said Nicholas, starting, “ i-” 

“On Monday morning,”repeated Mr. Crummies, raising 
his voice, to drown the unfortunate Mr. Johnson’s remon* 
strance; “ that’ll do, ladies and gentlemen.” 

The ladies and gentlemen required no second notice to 
quit, and in a few minutes the theatre was deserted, save 
by the Crummies family, Nicholas, and Stnike. 

“ Upon my word,” said Nicholas, taking the manager 
aside, “ 1 don’t think 1 can be ready by Monday.” 
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. **Pooh| pooh/* replie 4 Mt. Crummies. 

“ But really 1 can*t,” returned Nicholas; •* my invention 
is not accustomed to these demands, or possibly 1 might 
produce—^** 

** Invention I what the devil’s that got to do with it?” 
cried the manager hastily. 

Everything, my dear sir.” 

” Nothing, my dear sir,” retorted the manager, 
with evident impatience. Do you understand 
French?” 

“ Perfectly well,” ^ 

“Very good,” said the manager, opening the table- 
drawer, and giving a roll of paper from it Co Nicholas. 
“ There 1 Just turn that into English, and put your name 
on the title-page. Damn me,” said Mr, Crummies angrily, 
“if 1 haven’t often said that 1 wouldn’t have a man or 
woman in my company that wasn’t master of the language, 
so that they might learn It from the original, and play it 
in English, and by that means save all this trouble and 
expense.” 

Nicholas smiled, and pocketed the play. 

“ What are you going to do about your lodgings? ” said 
Mr. Crummies. 

Nicholas could not help thinking that, for the first week, 
it would be an uncommon convenience to have a tum-up 
bedstead in the pit; but he merely remarked that be had 
not turned his thoughts that way. 

“Come home with me, then,said Mr. Crummies, “and 
my boys shall go with you after dinner, and show you the 
most likely ple^.” 

The offer was not to be refused; Nicholas and Mr. 
Crummies gave Mrs. Crummies an arm each, and walked 
up the street in stately array. Smike, the boys, and 
the phenomenon, went home by a shorter cut, and Mrs. 
Gruaden remained behind to take some cold Irish stew and 
a pint of porter in the box-office. 

Mrs. Crummies trod the pavement as if she were going 
to immediate execution with an animating consciousness 
of innocence, and that heroic fortitude whiw virtue alone 
inspires. Mr. Crummies, on the other hand, assumed 
the look and gait of a hardened despot; but they both 
attracted some notice from mai^y of the passers-by, and 
when they heard whisper of “ Mr. and Mrs. Crummies 1 ” 
or saw a little boy tun back to stare them in the face, tlie 
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severe expression of their countenances relaxed, for they 
felt it was popularit^r. 

Mr. Crummies lived in St. Thomases Street, at the 
house of one Bulph, a pilot, who sported a boat-^een 
door, with window frames of the same colour, and had 
the little £gure of a drowned man on his parlour mantel¬ 
shelf, with other maritime and natural curiosities. He 
displayed also a brass knocker, a brass plate, and a brass 
bell-handle, all very bright and shining; and had a mast, 
with a vane on the top of it, in his back yard. 

** You are welcome,*’ said Mrs. Crummies, turning round 
to Nicholas when they reached the bow-windowed front 
room on the' first floor. 

Nicholas bowed his acknowledgments, and was un« 
feignedly glad to see the cloth laid. 

** We have but a shoulder of mutton with onion sauce,** 
said Mrs. Crummies, in the same charnel-house voice; 

but such as our dinner is, we beg you to partake of it.** 

**You are very good,** replied Nicholas; shall do it 
ample justice.** 

**Vincent,** said Mrs. Crummies, “what is the hour?** 

“ Five minutes past dinner-time,** said Mr. Crummies. 

Mrs. Crummies rang the bell. “Let the mutton and 
onion sauce appear.*' 

The slave who attended upon Mr. Bulph's lodgers 
disappeared, and after a short interval, reappeared with 
the festive banquet Nicholas and the infant phenomenon 
Opposed each other at the Pembroke table, and Smike and 
the Masters Crummies dined on the sofa-bedstead. 

“ Are they very theatrical people here? ** asked Nicholas. 

“No,** replied Mr. Crummies, shaking his head, “flir 
from it—^far from it.** 

“ I pity them,** observed Mrs. Crummies. 

**So do 1 ,** said Nicholas if they have no relish for 
theatrical entertainments, properly conducted.** 

“Then they have none, sir,*** rejoined Mr. Crummies, 
“To the infant’s benefit, last year, on which occasion 
she repeated three of her roost popular chameters, and 
also appeared in the 'Fairy Porcupine,* as originally per¬ 
formed by her, there was a house of no more than umr 
pound twelve.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” cried Nicholas. 

“And two pound of that was trusti pa»** said the 
pbenomenoii. 
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**And two pound of that was trust,” repeated Mr. 
Crummies* ** Mrs. Crummies herself has played to mere 
handfuls.” 

** But they are always a taking audience, Vincent,” said 
the manager’s wife. 

** Most audiences are, when they have good acting—real 
good acting—the real thing,” replied Mr. Crummies 
forcibly. 

“Do you give lessons, ma’am?” inquired Nicholas. 

“ 1 do,” said Mrs. Crummies. 

** There is no teaching here, I suppose ? ” 

“There has been,” said Mrs. Crummies. “I have 
received pupils here. I imparted tuition to the daughter 
of a dealer in ships’ provision; but it afterwards appeared 
that she was insane when she first came to me. It was 
very extraordinaiy that she should come, under such 
circumstances.” 

Not feeling^ quite so sure of that, Nicholas thought it 
best to hold nis peace. 

“ Let me see,’’ said the manager, cogitating after dinner. 
** Would you like some nice little part with the infant?” 

“You are very good,” replied Nicholas hastily; “but 1 
think perhaps it would be better if 1 had somebody of my 
own size at first, in case I should turn out awkward. I 
should feel more at home, perhaps.” 

“ True,” said tire manager. “ Perhaps you would. And 
you could play up to the infant in time, you know.” 

“Certainly,” replied Nicholas, devoutly hoping Uiat it 
would be a veiy long time before he was honoured with 
this distinction. 

“Then I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said Mr. Crummies. 
“You sliall study Romeo when you’ve done that piece 
—don’t forget to throw the pump and tubs in, by the bye 
—Juliet, Miss Snevellicci, old Grudden, the nurse.—^Yes, 
ihat’ll do very well. Rover,, too—^you might get up Rover 
while you were about it, and Cassio, and Jeremy biddler. 
You can easily knock them off: one part helps the other 
so much. Here they are, cues and all.’’ 

With these' hasty general directions, Mr. Crummies 
thrust a number of little books into the fiilterliig hands 
of Nicholas, gnd bidding his eldest son go with him and 
show where lodgings were to be had, sTiook him by the 
liand, and wished him goodnight 

Thera is no lack of comfortable furnished apartments 
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in Portsmouth, and no difficulty in finding some that are 
proportionate to very slender finances; but the former were 
too good, and the latter too bad, and they went into so many 
houses, and came out unsuited, that Nicholas seriously 
began to think he should be obliged to ask permission to 
spend the night in the theatre after all. 

Eventually, however, they stumbled upon two small 
rooms up three pair of stairs, or rather two pair and a 
ladder, at a tobacconist’s shop, on tlie Common Hard, a 
dirty street leading to the dockyard. These Nicholas 
engaged, only too happy to have escaped any request for 
payment of a week’s rent beforehand. 

** TJiere! Lajr down our personal property, Smike/’ he 
said, after showing young Crummies downstairs. **We 
have fallen upon strange times, and God only knows the end 
of them ; but I am tired with the events of these three days, 
and will postpone reflection till to-morrow—if I can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OP THE GREAT BESPEAK FOR MISS SNEVBLLICCI, AND THE FIRST 
APPEARANCE OF NICHOLAS UPON ANY STAGE. 

Nicholas was up betimes. in the morning; but he had 
scarcely begun to dress, notwithstanding, when he heard 
footsteps ascending the stairs, and was presently saluted 
by the voices of Mr. Folair, the pantomimist, and Mr. 
Lenviile, the tragedian. 

*' House, house, house 1 ” cried Mr. Folair. 

What, ho I within there! ” said Mr. Lenviile, in a deep 
voice. 

**Confound these fellowsIV thought Nicholas; *'they 
have come to breakfast, 1 suppose. Pll open the door 
directly, if you’ll wait an instant.” 

The gentlemen entreated him not to hurry himself; and,, 
to beguile the interval, had a fencing bout with their 
walking-sticks on the very small landing-place, to the 
unspea^ble discomposure of all the other lodgers 
downstairs. 

’*Here, come in,” said Nicholas, when he had completed 
his toilet. ” In the name of all that’s horrible, don’t make 
tliat noise outside.” 

*' An uncommon snug little box this,” said Mr. I^nvilleii 
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stepping into the front room, and taking his hat off before 
he could get in at all. Femiqlous snug.*' 

** For a man at all particular in sudi matters it might be 
a trifle too snug,*’ said Nicholas; '*for although it is, 
undoubtedly, a great convenience to be able to reach any¬ 
thing you want from the ceiling or the floor, or either side 
of the room, without having to move from your chair, still 
these advantages can only be had in an apartment of the 
most limited size.” 

** It isn’t a bit too confined for a single man,” returned 
Mr. Lenville. That reminds me—my wife, Mr. Johnson 
—1 hope she’ll have some good part in this piece of yours ? ” 
I glanced at the French copy last night,” said Nicholas. 
** It looks very good, 1 think.” 

** What do 3'ou^ mean to do for me, old fellow ? ” asked 
Mr. Lenville, poking the struggling fire with his walking- 
stick, and afterwards wiping it on the skirt of his coat. 
“ Anything in the gruff and grumble way ? ” 

“You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said 
Nicholas ; “and, in a fit of rage and jealousy, stab your 
eldest son in the library.” 

“ Do I though !” exclaimed Mr. Lenville. “That’s very 
good business.” 

“After which,” said Nicholas, “you are troubled 
with remorse till^ the last act, and then you make up 
your mind to destroy yourself. But just as you are raising 
the pistol to your head, a clock strikes—ten.” 

“ I see,” cried Mr. Lenville. “ Very good.” 

“You pause,” said Nicholas; “you recollect to have 
heard a clock strike ten in 3rour infancy. The pistol falls 
from your hand—^you are overcome—^you burst into tears, 
and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever 
afterwards.” . 

“Capital!” said Mr. Lenville; “that’s a sure card, a 
sure card. Get the curtaiir down with a touch of nature 
like that, and it’ll be a triumphant success.” 

“ Is there anything good for me ? ” inquired Mr. Folair 
anxiously. 

“Let me see,” said Nicholas. “You play the faithful 
and attached servant; you are turned out of doors with the 
wife and child.” 

“Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” sighed 
Mr. Folair; “and we go into poor lodgings, where I won’t 
take any wages* and talk sentiment* 1 suppose ? ” 
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**Why^y«s.** repUad Nicholaa: **that ta the cckursa of 
the piece,** 

**i must liave a dance of tome kind, you knowi” said 
Mr. Folair. *'You’ll have to introduce one for the 
phenomenon, so you’d better moke ii » pas dg dSfiur, and 
save time.” 

'* There’s nothing easier than that,” said Mr, Lenville, 
observing the disturbed looks of the young dramatist, 

y Upon my word 1 don’t see how it’s to be done,” rejoined 
Nicholas. 

”Wby, isn’t it obvious?” reasoned Mr. Lenville, 
** Gadzooks I who can help seeing the way to do^it ?—you 
astonish me I You get the distressed lady, and the little 
child, and the attadted servant, into the poor lodginn, 
don’t you? Well, look here. The distressed lady sinks 
into a chair, and buries her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 
* What makes you weep, mamma ? ’ says the child, * Don't 
weep, mamma, or you’ll make me weep too I’ * And me! * 
says the faithful servant, rubbing his eyes with his arm. 
*What can we do to raise your spirits, dear mamma?* 
says the little child. 'Aye, what can we do?* says the 
faithful servant, ' Oh, Pierre! ’ says the distressed lady s 
'would that 1 could shako off these painful thoughts,* 
' Try, ma’am, try,* says the faithful servant; ' rouse your¬ 
self, ma’am; be amused.* ' 1 will,’ says the lady—' f will 
learn to suffer with fortitude. Do you’remember tliat 
dance, my honest friend, which in happier days you 
practised with this sweet angel ? It never failed to calm 
my spirits then. Oh, let me see it once again before I 
diel’ There it Is—cue for the band, die—and off 

they go. That's the regular thing; isn’t it, Tommy ? ” 

''Tliat’s it,” replied Mr. Folair. "The distressed lady, 
overpowered by old recollections, hUnts at the end of the 
dance, and you close in with a picture.” 

Profiting by these and other lessons, which were the result 
of the personal ex^ience of the two actors, Nicholas wtll- 
ingly gave them tno best breakfast he could, and, when he 
at length got rid of them, applied himself to nis ta^, by no 
means displeased to find that it was so much easier Oian 
he had at first supposed. He worked very hard all day, 
and did not leave his room until the evening, when he went 
down to the theatre, whither Smike had r^aired before 
him to go on with another gentleman as a general 
rebellion. 
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Here all the people were so much changed that he 
scarcely knew them. False hair, false colour, false calves, 
false muscles—^they had become different beings. Mr. 
Lenville was a blooming warrior of most exquisite pro¬ 
portions; Mr. Crummies, his large face shaded by a 
profusion of black hair, a Highland outlaw of most majestic 
bearing ; one of the old gentlemen a jailer, and the other 
a venerable patriarch; the comic countryman, a hghting- 
raan of great valour, relieved by a touch of humour ; each 
of the Masters Crummies, a prince in his own right; and 
the low-spirited lover, a desponding captive. There was 
a gorgeous banquet ready spread for the third act, consist¬ 
ing of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits, a black 
bottle, and a vinegar-cruet; and, in short, everything was 
on a scale of the utmost splendour and preparation. 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, 
now contemplating the first scene, which was a Gothic 
archway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crummies, 
through which that gentleman was to make his first 
entrance, and now listening to a couple of people who 
were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering whether 
they made the whole audience, when the manager himself 
walked fi^miliarly up and accosted him. 

Been in front to-night? said Mr. Crummies. 

**No,*’ replied, Nicholas, “not yet. 1 am going to see 
the play.” 

“ WeVe had a pretty good let,” said Mr. Crummies. 
“Four front places in the centre, and the whole of the 
stage-box.” 

“Oh, indeed 1 ” said Nicholas; “a family, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crummies, “yes. it*s an affecting 
thing. There are six children, and they never come 
unless the phenomenon plays.” 

It would have been difficult for any party, family or 
otherwise, to have visited the theatre on a night when 
the phenomenon did wA play, inasmuch as she always 
sustained one, and not uncommonly two or three characters 
every night; but Nicholas, sympathising with the feeling^ 
of a father, refrained from hinting at this trifling 
circumstance, and Mr. Crummies continued to talk un¬ 
interrupted by him. 

“Six,” said that gentleman; “pa and ma eight, aunt 
nine, governess ten, grandfather and grandmother twelve. 
Then there*! the foofcitian« who stands outside with a bag 
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of oranges and a jug of toast-and-water, and sees tihe 
play for nothing through the little pane of glass in the 
box-door—it*s raeap at a guinea; they gain by taking a 
box.” 

** 1 wonder you allow so many,” observed Nicholas. 

•‘There’s no help for it,” replied Mr, Crummies; “it’s 
always expected in the country. If there are six children, 
six people come to hold them in their laps. A family-box 
carries double always. Ring in the orchestra, Grudden.” 

That useful lady did as she was requested, and short]v 
afterwards the tuning of three fiddles was heard. Whicn 
process having been protracted as long as it wasisupposed 
that the patience of the audience could possibly bear i(, 
was put a stop to by another jerk of the bell, which, being 
the signal to begin in earnest, set the orchestra playing 
a variety of popular airs with involuntary variations. 

If Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration for 
the better which the gentlemen displayed, the transforma¬ 
tion of the ladies was still more extraordinary. When, 
from a snup^ comer of the manager’s box, he beheld Miss 
Snevellicci in all the glories of white muslin with a gold 
hem, and Mrs. Crummies in all the dignity of the outlaw’s 
wife, and Miss Bravassa in all the sweetness of Miss 
SnevelHcci’s confidential friend, and Miss Belvawney in 
the white silks of a page doing duty everywhere, and 
swearing to live and die in the service of everybody, he 
could scarcely contain his admiration, which testified 
itself in great applause, and the closest possible attention 
to the business of the scene. The plot was most 
interesting. It belonged to no particular age, people, or 
country, and was, perhaps, the more delightful on that 
account, as nobody’s previous information could afford 
the remotest glimmering of what would ever come of it. 
An outlaw had been very suebess^ in doing something 
somewhere, and came home in, triumph, to the sound of 
shouts and fiddles, to greet his wife—a lady of masculine 
mind; who talked a good deal about her fiither’s bones, 
which it seemed were unburied, though whether from a 
peculiar taste on the 'part of the old gentleman himself, 
or the reprehensible neglect of liis relations, did not appear. 
This outlaw’s wife was, somehow or other, mixed up with 
a patriarch living in a castle a long way ofi*, and this 
patriarch was the father of several of the characters, but 
he didn’t exactly know which, and was uncertain whetlier 
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he had broufrht up the Oftet in his east]e» or the 
Wrong ones, But rather inclined to the latter opinion, and, 
being uneasy, relieved h!s mind with a banquet, during 
which solemnity somebody in a cloak said, “Beware, 
which somebody was known by nobody (except the 
audience) to be the outlaw himself, who had come there 
for reasons unexplained, but possibly with an eye to the 
spoons. There was an agreeable surprise in the way of 
certain love-passages between the despairing captive and 
Miss Snevellicch and the comic fightingnnan and Miss 
Bravassa; besides which, Mr. Lenville had several very 
tragic scenes In the dark, while on throat-cutting 
expeditions, which were all baffled by the skill and 
bravery of the comic fightlng^man (who overheard what* 
ever was said all through the piece) and the intrepidity 
of Miss Snevellicci, who adopted tights, and therein 
repaired to the prison of her captive lover, with a small 
basket of refreshments and a dark lantern. At last, it 
Raffle out that the patriarch was the man who had treated 
the bones of the outlaw's father-in-law with so much 
disrespect, for which cause and reason the outlaw's wife 
repaired to his castle to kill him, and so got into a dark 
toom, where, after a good deal of groping in the dark, 
everybody got hold of evety^body else, and took them for 
somebody besides, which occasioned a vast quantity of 
confusion, with ^ome pistolling, loss of life, and torchlight; 
after which the patriarch came forward, and observing, 
with a knowing look, that he knew all about his children 
now, and would tell them when they got inside, said that 
there could not be a more appropriate occasion for 
marrying the young people than that, and, therefore, he 
(oined tneir hands, with the full consent of the in¬ 
defatigable page, who (bplng the only other person 
survi^ng) pointed with his cap Into the clouds, and his 
right hand to the ground; thereby Invoking a blessing, 
and giving the cue for the curtain to come down, which 
it did, amidst general applause. 

*'What did you think of that?" asked Mr. Crummies, 
when Nicholas went round to the stage again. Mr* 
Crummies was very red and hot, for your outlaws are 
desperate fellows to shouf. 

** 1 think It was very capital indeed," replied Nicholas; 

Miss Snevellicci, lu particular, was uncommonly 
good." 
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She's aj^us/' said Mr. Cnunmles; '* quite a genius, 
that girl. 'By the bye, IVe been thinking o! bnnging out 
that piece of yours on her bespeak night." 

" A^en ? " asked Nicholas. 

" The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when 
her friends and patrons bespeak the play," said 
Crummies. 

" Oh, 1 understand," replied Nicholas. 

" You see," said Mr. Crummies, " it’s sure to go on suc^ 
an occasion, and even if it should not work up quite as 
well as we expect, why, it will be her risk, you know, 
and not ours." 

" Yours, you mean," said Nicholas. 

" 1 said mine, didn’t I ? " returned Mr. Crummies. 
" Next Monday week. What do you say now ? You'll 
have done it, and are sure to be up in the lover's part 
long before that time." 

** I don’t know about ’long before.’ " replied Nicholas; 
" but py that time I think I can undertake to be r«wiy." 

" Very good," pursued Mr. Ci-ummles ; " then we'll call 
that settled. Now, I want to ask you something else. 
There’s a little—^what shall 1 call little canvassing 
takes place on these occasions." 

" Among the patrons, 1 suppose ? " said Nicholas. 

" Among the patrons ; and the fact is that Snevdliocn 
has had so many bespe^s in this placb, that i^e wants 
an attraction. She had a bespeak when her mother- 
in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle died; and 
Mrs. Crum^es and myself have had bespeaks on the 
anniversary of the phenomenon's birthday, and our 
wedding-day, and occasions of that description, so that, 
in fact, there's some difficulty in getting a good one. 
Now, won't you help this.poor gurl, Ikfr. Johnson?" 
said Crummies, sitting himself down on a drum, and 
taking a great pinch of snuffi* as he looked him steadily 
in the face, 

" How do you mean ? " rejoined Nicholas. 

" Don't you think you could spare half an hour to¬ 
morrow morning, to call with her at the houses of one 
or two of the pnncipal people ? " murmured the manager, 
in a persuasive tone. 

" Oh, deax me! " said Nicholas, with an air of very 
stro^ objection, " I shouldn't like to do that." 

" The, imant accompany her," said Mr. Crummies. 
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The monienl it was suggested to me, I gave permission 
for the ia£atit to go. There will not the smallest im> 
propriety—Miss SnevelUcci, sir, is the very soul of honour. 
It would be of material servioe-*-the gentleman from London 
—author of the new piece—actor in the new piece—first 
appearance on any boards—it would lead to a great bespeak, 
Mr, Johnson.” 

1 am very sorry to throw a damp upon the prospects of 
anybody, and more especially a lady,” replied Nicholas; 
** but really I must decidedly object to making one of the 
canvassing party.” 

“What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent?” inquired a 
voice close to his ear; and, looking round, he found Mrs. 
Crummies and Miss Snevellicci herself standing behind 
him. 

“ He has some objection, my dear,” replied Mr. Crummies, 
looking at Nicholas. 

“Objection!” exclaimed Mrs. Crummies. “Can it be 
possible? ” 

“ Oh, 1 hope not! ” cried Miss Snevellicci. “ You surely 

are not so cruel—oh, dear me !—^Well, I- To think of 

that now, after all one’s looking forward to it I ” 

“Mr. Johnson will not persist, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Crummies. “Think better of him than to suppose it. 
Gallantry, humanity, all the best feelings of his nature, 
must be enlisted In this interesting cause.” 

“Which moves even a manager,” said Mr. Crummies, 
smiling. 

“And a manager’s wife,” added Mrs. Crummies, in her 
accustomed tragedy tones. “Come, come, you will relenti 
I know you will.” 

“ It is not in my nature,’’ said Nicholas, moved by these 
appeals, “ to resist any entreaty, unless it is to do some¬ 
thing positively wrong; and, 1 :>^ond a feeling of pride, I 
know nothing which should prevent my doing this* 1 
know nobody here, and nobody knows me. So be it, then. 
I yield.” 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with blushes 
and expressions of gratitude, of which latter commodity 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crummies was by any means sparing. 
It was arranged that Nxcliolas should call upon her, at her 
lodgings, at etat%n next morning, and soon alter they 

g arted: he to return home to his authorslup j Miss 
noveUicci to dress fty^ ilte alteivpiece; and tlie dislnterasted 
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manager and his ^fe to discuss the probable gains of the 
forthcoming bespeak, of which they were to have twQ> 
thirds of the profits by solemn treaty of agreement. 

At the stipulated hour next morning, Nicholas repaired 
to the lodgings of Miss Stievellicci, which wm in a place 
called Lombard Street, at the house of a tailor. A strong 
smell of ironing pervaded the little passage, and the tailor’s 
daugiiter, who opened the door, appeared in that flutter 
of spirit .which is so often attendant upon the periodical 
getting up of a family’s linen. 

*’Miss Snevellicci lives here, 1 believe?” said Nicholas, 
when the door was opened. 

The tailor’s daughter replied in the affirmative. 

** Will you have the goodness to let her know that Mr. 
Johnson is here?” said Nicholas. 

Oh, if you please, you’re to come upstairs,” replied the 
tailof^s^ daughter, with a smile. 

Nicliolas followed the young lady, and was shown into 
a small apartment on the first floor, communicating with a 
back room; in whiidi, as he judged from a certain half* 
subdued clinking sound, as of cups and saucers, Miss 
Snevellicci was then taking her breakfast in bed. 

** You’re to wait, if you please,” said the tailor’s daughter, 
after a short period of absence, during which the cfinktng 
in the back room had ceased; and been succeeded by 
whispering—“she won’t be long,” 

As she spoke she pulled up the window-blind, and having 
by this means (as she thought) diverted Mr. Johnson’s 
attention from the room to the street, caught up some 
articles which were airing on the fender, and had veiy 
much the appearance of stockings, and darted off. 

As thiere were not many objects of interest outside the 
window, Nicholas looked about the room with more 
curiosity than he might otherwise have bestowed upon it. 
On the sofa lay an old guitar, .several thumbed pieces of 
music, and a scattered litter of curl-papers ; toge&er wi^ 
a confused heap of play-bdls, and a pair of soiled w;hite 
satin i^oes with large b]rie rosettes. Hanging over the 
back of a chair was a half-ffnished muslin apron, with little 
pockets ornamented with red ribbons, such as waiting- 
women wear on the stage, and (by consequence) are never 
seen with an3rwhere In one comer stood the 

diminutive pair of top-boots in which Miss Snevellicci was 
accustomed to enact me little jockey, and, folded on a chair 
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hard by, was a imall parcel, which bore a very suspicious 
resemblance to the companion smalls. 

But the most interesting object of all was, perhaps, the 
open scrap-book, displayed in the midst of some theatrical 
duodecimos that were strewn upon the table, and pasted 
into which scrap-book were various critical notices of Miss 
Snevellicci’s acting, extracted from different provincial 
Journals, together with one poetic address in W honour, 
commencing^ 

** Sing, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 
Thrice-gifted SnevellicCi came on earth, 

To thriU us with her smile, her tear, her e^e, 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me quickly why.** 

Besides this effusion, there were innumerable compli¬ 
mentary allusions, also extracted from newspapers, such as 
—** We observe from an advertisement in another part of 
our paper of to 4 ay, that the charming and highly-talented 
Miss Snevellicci takes her benefit on Wednesday, for which 
occasion she has put forth a bill of fare that might kindle 
exhilaration in tne breast of a misanthrope. In the con¬ 
fidence that our fellow-townsmen have not lost that high 
appreciation of public ability and private worth, for which 
tliey have long been so^ pre-eminently distinguished, we 
predict that this* charming actress will be gfreeted with 
a bumper.” “To correspondents.—J. S. is misinformed 
when he supposes that the highly-gifted and beautiful 
Mist Snevellicci, nightly captivating all hearts at our 
pretty and commodious little theatre, is not the same lady 
to whom die young gentleman of immense fortune, residing 
within a hundrea miles of the good dty of York, lately 
made honourable proposals, have reason to know 
that Miss Snevellicci i$ the la^ who was impUcated in 
that mysterious and romantic affair, and whose conduct on 
that occasion did no less honour to her head and heart than 
do her histrionic triumphs to her brilliant genius.” A 
copious assortment of such paragraphs as these, with long 
bills of benefits, alt ending with “ Come Early,” in larf:e 
capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss Sn6veUicci*s 
scrap-book. ^ 

Nicholas had rea 4 a gt^at many of these scn^, and 
was absorbed in a drcumstantial and melancholy account 
of the tridn of events which had led to Miss Snevellicci*# 
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fipraming her ankte by slipping on a piece of orange-peel 
flung by a monster in human (so the paper said) upon 
the stage at Winchester—^when that young lady herselfi 
attired In the coal-scuttle bonnet and wallung-dress com¬ 
plete, tripped into the room, with a thousand apologies 
for having detained him so long after the appointed 
time. 

“But reallv,” said Miss Snevelliccs, **my darling Led, 
who lives with me here, was taken so ver^ ill in the 
night that 1 thought she would have expired In my 
arms.” 

“ Such a fate is almost to be envied,” returned Nicholas; 
“ but 1 am very sony to hear it, nevertheless.” 

“Wliat a creature you are to flatter!” said Miss 
Snevellicci, buttoning her glove in much confusion. 

** If it be flatte^ to admire your charms and accomplish* 
ments,” rejoined Nicholas, laying his hand upon the scrap* 
book, “you have better specimens of it here.” 

“ Oh, you cruel creature, to read such things as those! 
I'm almost ashamed to look you in the &ce afterwards, 
positively 1 am,” said Miss Snevellicci,* seising the book, 
and putting it away in a closet. “ How carelWs of Led. 
How could she be so naughty ? ” 

“ 1 thought you had kindly left it here on purpose for 
me to read,” said Nicholas. And really it did seem 
possible. ' 

“ 1 wouldn’t have had you see it for the world I ’’ rejoined 
Miss Snevellicci. “ I never was so vexed—never 1 But 
she is such a careless thing, there’s no trusting her.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of the phenomenon, who had discreetly remained in the 
bedroom up to this moment, and now presented herself, 
with mucli grace and lightnjess, bearing in her hand a 
very little green parasol, with a broad fringe border, and 
no handle. After a few words/ of course, they sallied into 
the street. 

The phenomenon was rather a troublesome companion, 
for first the right sandal came down, and then tke left, 
and these misimances being repaired, one leg of the little 
white trousers was discovered to be longer than the other; 
besides these accidents, the green parasol was dtopped 
down an iron grating, and only fished up again with great 
difficulty, and by dint of much exertion. However, it 
was tm^ssible to scold her, as she was the manager’s 
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daugfhter, so Nicholas took it all in perfect good-humour, 
and walked on, with Miss Snevellicci, arm-in-arm on one 
side, and the offending infant on the odier. 

The first house to which they bent their steps was 
situated in a terrace of respectable appearance. Miss 
Snevdlicci’s modest double knock was answered by a 
footboy, who, in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. Curdle 
was at home, openra his eyes very wide, grinned veiy 
much, and said he didn’t know, but he’d inquire. With 
this, he showed them into a parlour, where he kept 
them waiting, until the two women-servants had repaired 
thither, under false pretences, to see the play«actors; and 
having compared notes with them in tlie passage, and 
foined in a vast quantity of whispering and giggHiig, he 
at length went upstairs with Miss Snevellicci’s name. ‘ 

Now, Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who were 
best informed on such points, to possess quite the London 
taste in matters relating to literature and the drama; 
and as to Mr. Curdle, he had written a pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages, post octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s 
deceased husband*in ** Romeo and Juliet,” with an inquiry 
whether he realty had been a **merry man” in his life¬ 
time, or whether it was merely his widow’s affectionate 
partiality that induced her so to report him. He had 
likewise' proved, that by altering the received mode of 
punctuation, any one of Shakespeare’s plays could be 
made quite different, and the sense completely changed; 
it is needless to say, therefore, that he was a great critic, 
and a very profound and most original thinker. 

**Well, Miss Snevellicci,” said Mrs. Curdle, entering 
the parlour, and how do jfou do ? ” 

Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance, and hoped 
Mrs. Curdle was well, as.also Mr. Curdle, who at the 
same time appeared. Mrs. Curdle was dressed in a 
morning wrapper, with a iittle cap stuck upon the top of 
her head. Mr. Curdle wore a loose robe on his back, 
and his right forefinger on his forehead, after the portraits 
of Sterne, to whom somebody or other had once said be 
bore a striking resemblance. 

I ventured to call for the purpose of asking whether 
vou would cmf your name to my bespeak, ma’am,” said 
Miss Snevellicci, produdng documents. 

< ** Oh 1 I really don’t know what to say,” replied Mrs. 
Qanlle. “ It’s not as if the theatre was in its high and 
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palmy dajrs—you needn't stand, Miss Snev^ia^ —*tke 
drama is gone, perfectly gone.** 

As an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, and 
a realisation of human intellectuality, gilding witli refulgent 
light our dreamy moments, and laying open a new and 
magic world before the mental eye, the orama is gone, 
perfectly gone,” said Mr. Curdle. 

**What man is there, now livinpf, who can present 
before us all those changing and prismatic colours witli 
which the character of Hamlet is invested?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Curdle. 

*' What man indeed*—upon the stage ? ** said Mr. Curdle, 
with a small reservation in favour of himself ** Hamlet! 
Pooh I ridiculous 1 Hamlet is gone, perfectly gone.” 

Quite overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curdle sighed, and sat for some short time without 
speaking. At length the lady, turning to Miss Snevellicd, 
inquired what play she proposed to have. 

“Quite a new one,” said Miss Snevellicci, “of which 
this gentleman is the author, and in which he plays; 
being his first appearance on any stage. Mr. Johnson 
is the gentleman’s name.” 

“Ihope you have presei^ved the unities, sir?” said Mr. 
Curdle. 

“The original piece Is a French one,’* said Nicholas. 
“There is abundance of incident, sprightly dialogue, 
strongly-marked characters-” 

“All unavailing without a strict observance of the 
unities, sir,” returned Mr. Curdle. “The unities of the 
drama before everything.” 

“ Might 1 ask you,” said Nicholas, hesitating between 
tlie respect he ought to assume and his love of the 
whimsical—“ might 1 ask you prhat the unities are ? ” 

Mr. Curdle coughed and considered. “ The unities, sir,” 
he said, “are a completeness—a kind of a universal dove- 
tailedness with regard to place and time—a sort of a general 
oneness, if 1 may be allowed to use so strong an ex¬ 
pression. I take those to be the dramatic unities, so far 
as I have been enabled to bestow attention upon tliem, 
and 1 have read much upon the subject, and thought 
much. I find, running through the performances of uiis 
diild,” said Mr, Curdle, turning to the phenomenon, “a 
unity of feeling, a breadth, a light and shade, a warmtli 
of colouring, a tonoi a hu^i^ony, a glow, i|a artistical 
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dev«lopm6nt of or%lnat ooilceptiortt, which I look for in 
vain among older performeft^l don’t know whether 1 
make myeelf understood ? *’ 

** Per&otly/' repUed Nicholas. 

’*Just so/’ said Mr. Curdldt pullltig up his neckcloth. 
'* That is my definition of the unities orthe drama.” 

Mrs. Curdle had sat listening to this lucid eaplanatlon 
with great complacency. It being finishedi she Inquired 
what Mr. Curdle thought about putting down their 
names. 

** I don't know, my dear; upon my word I don’t know»’' 
said Mr. Curdle. ” If we do, it must be distinctly tinder^ 
stood that we do not pledge oureelvee to the quality of 
the performances. Let it go forth to the world, that we 
do not give thsm the sanction of our names, but that we 
confer the distinction merely upon Mist Snevelllcei. That 
being clearly stated, 1 take it to be, as it were, a duty, 
that we should eatend our patronage to a degraded stage, 
even for the sake of the associations with whicii it is 
entwined. Have you got two*and<^slapence for half*a- 
crown, Miss Snevellicoi ? ” said Mr. Curdle, turning over 
lour of those pieces of money. 

Miss Snevellicci felt in all the corners of the pink reticule, 
but there was nothing in any of them. Nicholas murmured 
a jest about his being an author, and thought it best not 
10 go through the form of feeling in his pockets at all. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Curdle; “twice four’s eight—- 
four shillings a piece to the boxes, Miss Snevellicci, is 
exceedingly dear in the present stale of the drama—*three 
half-crowns is seven-and-six; we shall not difitor about 
sixpence, 1 suppose? Sixpence will not part us. Miss 
Snevellicci ? ” 

Poor Miss Snevellicci took the three half-crowns, with 
many smiles and bends, and Mrs. Curdle, adding several 
supplementary directions'relative to keeping the places 
for them, and dusting the seat, and sending two clean 
bills as soon as they came out, rang the bell as a signal 
for breaking up the conference. 

“ Odd people those,” said Nicholas, when they got clear 
of the house. 

“ I assure you,” said Miss Snevellicci, taking his arm,- 
” that I think myself very lucky they did not owe all the 
money instead of being sixpence short. Now, if you were 
to succeed, they would give people to understand that iliey 
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had alwayi patronited you; and, if you wora to jail, they 
would have been quite certain of that from the very 
beginning.** 

At the next house they visited, they were in great glory 3 
for there resided the six children who were eo enraptured 
with the public actions of the phenomenon, and who, 
being called down from the nursery to be treated with 
a private view of that young lady, proceeded to poke theli 
fingers into her eyes, and tread upon her toes, and show 
her many other little attentions peculiar to their time 
of life. 

** I shall certainly persuade Mr. Borum to take a private 
box,” said the lady of the house, after a most gracious 
reception. **I shall only take two of the children, and 
will make up the rest of the party, of gentlemen-^your 
admirers, Miss SnevelUcci. Augustus, you naughty boy, 
leave the little girl alone.” 

This was addressed to a young gentleman who was 
pinching the phenomenon behind, apparently with the 
view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

** I am sure you must be very tired,” said the mamma, 
turning to Miss Snevellicoi. ** 1 cannot think of allowing 
you to go without first taking a glass of wine I Fie, 
Charlotte, 1 am ashamed of you. Miss I^ne, my dear, 
pray see to the children.” 

Miss Lane was the governess, and this entreaty was 
rendered necessary by the abnipt behaviour of the 
youngest Miss Borum, who, having filched the phenome* 
non’s little green parasol, was now carrying it bodily 
off, while the distracted infant looked helplessly on. 

** 1 am sure, where you ever learned to act as you do, ” 
said good-natured Mrs. Borum, turning again to Miss 
SnevelUcci, ** I cannot understand (Emma, don't stare so); 
laughing in one piece, and crying in the next, and so 
natural in all—oh, dear I ” 

** I am very happj to hear you express so favourable 
an opinion,” said Miss Snevelliocl. quite delightful 

to think you lilce it.” 

** Like it! ” cried Mrs* Borum. Who can help liking 
it ? I would go to the play twice a week if I could s 1 
dote upon it--only you're too affecting sometimes You 
do put me in such a $tate*- 4 nto such fits of orykig I Good 
gracious me, Miss Lane, how can you let them tonnent 
that poor child so 1 ” 
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The phenomenon was really in a fair way of beinr torn 
limb from limb; for two strong little boys, one holding on 
by each of her hands, were dragging her in different 
directions as a trial of strength. However, Miss Lane 
(who had herself been too much occupied in contemplating 
tlie grown-up actors, to pay the necessaiy attention to 
these proceedings) rescued the unhappy infant .at this 
juncture, who, t^ng recruited with a glass of wine, was 
shortly afterwards taken away by her friends, after sus¬ 
taining no more serious damage than a flattening of &e 
pink gauze bonnet, and a rather extensive creasing of the 
white frock and trousers. 

It was a trying morning; for there were a great many 
calls to make, and eveiybody wanted a different tiling. 
Some wanted tragedies, and others comedies; some ob¬ 
jected to dancing; some wanted scarcely anything else. 
Some thought the comic singer decidedly low, and others 
hoped he would have more to do than he usually had. 
Some people wouldn*t promise to go, because other people 
\vouIdn*t promise to go ; and other people wouldn’t go at 
all because other people went. At length, and by little 
and little, omitting something in this place, and adding 
something in that, Miss Snevellicci pledged herself to a 
bill of fare which was comprehensive enough, if it had 
no other merit (it included among other trifles, four 
pieces, divers sohgs, a few combats, and several dances); 
and they returned home, pretty wdl exliausted with the 
business of the day. 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was speedily 
put into rehearsal, and then worked away at his own 
part, which he studied with great perseverance, and 
^ed—as the whole company said—>to perfection. And 
at length the great day drived. The crier was sent 
round in the morning to proclaim the entertainments with 
sound of bell in all the thoroughfares ; extra bills of three 
feet long by nine inches wide were dispersed in all direc¬ 
tions, flung down all the areas, thrust under all the 
kno^ers, and developed in all the shops. Tliey were 
pla^ded on all'the walls too, though not with complete 
success, for an illiterate person having undertaken this 
office during the ii^disposition of the regular bill-sticker, 
a part were posted sideways, and the remaioder upside 
down. 

At half-past flve there was a rusli of four people 16 the 
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gallery doof; at a quarter before six there were at least a 
dozen; at o’clock the kicks were terrific; and when the 
elder Master Crummies opened the door, he was obliged to 
run behind it for his life. Fifteen shillings were talmn by 
Mrs. Grudden in the first ten minutes. 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement pre¬ 
vailed. Miss Snevellicci was in such a perspiration that 
the paint would scarcely stay on her face. Mrs. Crummies 
was so nervous that she could hardly remember her part. 
Miss Bravassa’s ringlets came out of curl with the heat 
and anxiety; even Mr. Crummies himself kept peeping 
through the hole in the curtain, and running back every 
now and then to announce that another man had come 


into the pit. 

At last the orchestra left off, and the curtain rose upon 
the new piece* The first scene, in which there was nobody 
particular, passed off calmly enough, but when Miss 
Snevellicci went on in the second, accompanied by the 
plienomenon as child, what a roar of applause broke out 1 
The people in the Borum box rose as one man, waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs, and uttering shouts of 
** Bravo!” Mrs. Borum and the governess cast wreaths*^ 
upon the stage, of which, some Buttered into the lamps, 
and one crowned the temples of a fat gentleman in the 
pit, who, looking eagerly towards the scene, remained un¬ 
conscious of the honour; the tailor and bis family kicked 
at the panels of the upper boxes till they threatened to 
come out altogether; the very ginger-beer boy remained 
transfixed in the centre of the house; a young officer, 
supposed to entertain a passion for Miss Snevellicci, stuck 
his glass in his eye as though to hide a tear. Again and 
again Miss Snevellicci curtsied lower and lower, and 
again and again the applause came down louder and 
louder. At length, when the*phenomenon picked up one 
of the smoking wreaths and jput it on, sideways, over 
Miss Snevellicci’s eye, it reached its climax, and the 
play proceeded. 

But when Nicholas came on for his crack scene wIUi 


Mrs. Crummies, what a clapping of hands there was 1 
When Mrs. Crummies (who was his unworthv mother) 
sneered, and called him *' presumptuous boy,” and he 
defied her, what a tumult of applause came on! When he 
qusirrelled with the otlier gentleman abuut the young lady, 
and producing a case 01 pistols, said, that if he was a 
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what slie could do—^lUnrays knew it from the 6rst She 
taught her, indeed, nearly all she knows. Mrs. Crummies 
was the original Blood-drinker.** 

“Was she, indeed?” 

“ Yes. She was obliged to give it up, though.” 

“ Did it disagree with her ? ” asked Nicholas, smiling. 

“ Not so much with her as with her audiences/* replied 
Mr. Crummies. ** Nobody^ could stand it. It was too 
tremendous. You don't quite know what Mrs. Crummies 
is yet,** 

Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thought he 
did. 

“No, no, you don’t,” said Mr. Crummies ; ‘*you don’t, 
indeed. / don’t, and that’s a fact. 1 don’t think her 
country will, till she is dead. Some new proof of talent 
bursts from that astonishing woman every year of her life. 
Look at her—^mother of six diildren—^tnree of ’em alive, 
and all upon the stage 1 ’’ 

“ Extraordinary 1 ” cried Nicholas. 

**AhI extraorainary, indeed,” rejoined Mr. Crummies, 
taking a complacent pinch of snuff, and shaking his head 
gravely. “1 pledge you my professional word 1 didn’t 
even know she could dance till her last benefit, and then 
she played Juliet, and Helen MacGregor, and did the 
skipping-rope hornpipe between the pieces. Hie very first 
time I saw that admirable woman, Johnson,” said Mr. 
Crummies, drawing a little nearer, and speaking in the 
tone of confidential friendship, ” she stood upon her head 
on the butt-end of a spear, surrounded with blazing 
firawoi'ks.” 

“ You astonish me 1’* said Nicholas. 

*^She astonished me/** returned Mr. Crummies, witli a 
very serious countenance. *^Such grace, coupled with 
such dignity! I adored her from that moment.” 

Tlie arrival of the gifted su^ect of these remarks put 
an abrupt termination to Mr. Crummies’s eulogium, and 
almost Immediately afterwards Master Percy Crummies 
entered with a letter, which had arrived by the ^fcneful 
post, and was directed to his gracious mother; at slight of 
the superscription whereof, Mrs. Crummies exclaimed, 
“From Henrietta Pctowlcer, I do declare!” and instantly 
became absorbed in the contents. 

** la it—*? *’ inquired Mr. Omfiaiitles, hesitating. 

“Oh, yes, it’s all right,replied Mrs. Crummies,. 
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Anticipating the question. ** What an excellent thing^ for 
her, to be sure! ’* 

“ It’s the best thing, altogether, that I ever heard of, 
I think,” said Mr. Crummies; and then Mr. Crummies, 
Mrs. Crummies, and Master Percy Crummies, all fell to 
laughing violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy their mirth 
together, and walked to his lodgings, wondering very 
much what mystery connected with Miss Petowker could 
provoke such memment, and pondering still more on 
the extreme surprise with which that lady would regard 
his sudden enlistment in a profession of which she was 
such a distinguished and brilliant ornament. 

But, in this ^ latter respect he was mistaken; for— 
whether Mr. Vincent Crummies had paved the way, or 
Miss Petowker had some special reason for treating him 
with even more than her usual amiability—^their meeting 
at the theatre next day was more like of two dear 
friends who had been inseparable fixim infancy, than a 
recognition passing between a lady and gentleman who 
had only met some half-dozen times, and then by mere 
chance. Nay, Miss Petowker even whispered that she hac^ 
wholly dropp^ the Kenwigses in her conversations uritli 
the mana|^r*8 family, and had represented herself as 
having encountered Mr Johnson in tne very first and most 
fashionable circles; and on Nicholas receiving this intelli¬ 
gence witli unfeigned sunrise, she ad&d, with a sweet 
glance, that she had a claim on his good-nature now, and 
might tax it before long. 

Nidiolas had the honour of playing in a slight piece with 
Miss Petowker that night, and could not but oraerve that 
the warmth of her reception was mainly attributable to 
a most persevmng umbrella in the upper boxes; he saw, 
too, t^t the en^anting actress cast many sweet looks 
towards the quarter whmce these sounds proceeded; and 
t^t every time she did so the*umbrella broke out afresh. 
Once he thought that a peculiarly shaped hat in the same 
comer was not wholly uxiuknown to him; but being occupied 
with his share of the stage business he bestowed no |;reat 
attention upon this drcuznstance, and it had quite vanished 
from his memory by the time he reached home. 

He had just sat down to supper with Smike, when one 
of the people of the house came outside the cUxn, and 
announoed that a gentleman bdow stairs wished to speak 
to Mlri Johnson. 
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Welt, if he does, you must tell him to oome up; that’s 
all 1 know,’* replied Nicholas. **One of out hungry 
brethren, 1 suppose, Smike.” 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent 
calculation of the quantity that would be left for dinner 
next day, and put hack a slice he had out for himself, 
in order that the visitor’s encroachments migiit be less 
formidable In their effects. 

It is not anybody who has been here before,” said 
Nicholas, ** for he is tumbling up every stair. Come In, 
come in. In the name of wonder—Mr. Llllyvick I ” 

It was, indeed, the collector of water-rates, who, 
regarding Nicholas with a fixed look and immovable 
countenance, shook hands with most portentous solemnity, 
and sat himself down In a seat by the chimney corner 

“ Why, when did you come here ? ” asked Nicholas. 

**This morning, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

*' Oh I 1 see; then you were at the theatre to-night, and 
it was your umb—” 

"Tms umbrella,” said Mr. Lillyvick, producing a fat 
green cotton one with a battered ferrule. ** What did you 
think of that performance ? ” 

So far as 1 could judge, being on the stage,” replied 
Nicholas, ** I thought it very agreeable.” 

** Agreeable I ” cried tlie collector. ** I mean to say, sir, 
tliat it was delicious.” 

Mr. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last word 
with great emphasis; and having done so, drew himself 
up, and feomw and nodded a great many times. 

** 1 say, delicious,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick. '’Absorbing, 
falry 4 ike, toomultuous.” And again Mr. Lillyvick drew 
himself up, and again he frowned and nodded. 

” Ah 1 ” said Nicholas, a little surprised at these symptoms 
of ecstatic approbation. ** Yes—she Is a clever girl.” 

’’She is a divinity,” returned Mr. Lillyvick, giving a 
collector’s double knock on the ground with the umbrella 
before menUoned. ’* I have known divine actresses before 
now, sir; I used to collect—at least 1 used to eaff 
very often call for—the water>^te at the house of a divine 
actress, who lived In my beat for upwards of four year, but 
never—no, never, air—of all divine creatures, actresses or 
no actresses, did 1 tee a diviner One than is Henrietta 
Petowker.” 

Nicholas had much ado to prevent himself from laugbljig f 
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not trusting himsejf to speak* ke tnerely nodded in accord¬ 
ance with Mr. Lillyvick’s nods, and remained silent. 

** Let me speak a word with you in private,” said Mr. 
Lillwick. 

Nicholas looked good-humouredly at Smike, who, taking 
the hint, disappeared. 

bachelor is a miserable wretch, sir,” scud Mr, 
Lillyrick. 

Is he ? ” asked Nicholas. 

He is,” rejoined the collector. ** I have lived in the 
world for nigh sixty year, and I ought to know what it is.” 

**You tmght to know, certainly,” thought Nicholas; 
** but whether you do or not, is another question.” 

** If a bachelor happens to have saved a little matter of 
money,” said Mr. Lillyvick, **hfs sisters and brothers, and 
nephews and nieces, look io that money, and not to him; 
even if, by being a public character, he is the head of the 
family, or, as it may be, the main from which all the other 
little branches are turned on, they still wish him dead ail 
the while, and get low-spirited every time they see him^ 
looking in good health, because they want to come into 
his little property. You see that ? ” 

** Oh, yes,” replied Nicholas ; ** it’s vei^ true, no doubt.” 

** The great reason for not being married,” resumed Mr, 
Lillyvick, "is the expense; that’s what’s kept me off, or 
el8e-*Lord I ” said Mr. Lillyvick, snapping his fingers, ** I 
might have had fifty women.” 

"Fine women?’’asked Nicholas. 

** Fine women, sir! ” replied the collector; ** aye 1—not 
80 fine as Henrietta Petowker, for she is an uncommon 
specimen, but such women as don’t fall into every man’s 
way, 1 can tell you. Now suppose a man can get a fortune 

a wife instead of with her—eh ? ” 

" Why, then, he’s a lucky fellow,” replied Nicholas. 

*'That’s what I sa^,” retorted the collector, patting him 
benlgnantly on the side of the head with his umi^lla; 
<*ju$t what I say. Henrietta Petowker, the talented 
Henrietta Petowker^ has a fortune in herself, and I am 

**To make her Mrs. Lillyvick?” suggested Nicholas. 

** No, sir, not to make her Mrs. Lillyvick,” r^Ked the 
eoUeetor. *'Actresses, sir, always keep their maiden 
names—^that’s the regular thing—^but I’m going to marry 
her; and ilie day after to-morrow^ too.” 
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1 cone^tulate 3 roUt sir,’'^ said Nicholas. 

“ Hiank yoU) sir,’* replied the collector, huttonlng his 
waistcoat. *’1 shall draw her salary, of course, and I 
hope alter all tiiat it’s nearly as cheap to keep two as 
it IS to keep one; that’s a consolation.” 

Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a 
moment ? ” observed Nicholas. 

** No,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head nervously; 
“ no—of course not.” 

*'But how came you both here, if you’re going to be 
married, Mr. Lillyvick ? ” asked Nicholas. 

**Why, that’s what I came to explain to you,” replied 
the collector of water-rate. ” The fact is, we have thought 
it best to keep it secret from the family I ” 

“ Family I ” said Nicholas. ** What family ? ” 

“ The Kenwigses, of course,” rejoined Mr. Lillyvick. ** If 
my niece and the children had known a word about it 
before 1 came away, they’d have gone into fits at my feet, 
and never have come out of ’em till I took an oath not 
to marry anybody—or they’d have got out a commission 
of lunacy, or some'dreadful thing,” said the collector, quite 
trembling as he spoke. 

“To be sure,” said Nicholas, “yes; they would have 
beeiyealous, no doubt.” 

“To prevent which,” said Mr. Lillyvick, “Henrietta 
Petowker, it was settled between us, should come down 
here to her friends, the Crummleses, under pretence of 
this engagement, and 1 should go down to Guildford, tho 
day before, and join her on the coach there, which I did, 
and we came down from Guildford yesterday together. 
Now, for fear you should be writing to Mr. Noggs, and 
might say anything about ue, we have thought it best 
to let you into the secret We shall be married from the 
Crummleses lodgings, and shall be delighted to see you— 
either before church or at 'breakfast-lime, which you like. 
It won’t be expensive, you know,” said the collector, highly 
anxiou|h to prevent any misunderstanding on this point; 
“just itiuffins and cofi^, with perhaps a shrimp or some» 
tiling of that sort for a relish, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 understand*” refdied Nicholas. “Oh, I 
shall be most happy to come; it will' give me tlie 
greatest pleasure. Where’s the lady stopping—with 
Mts« Crummies?” 

“ Why, no,” said tl^e collector; “ tliey couldn’t very wqU 
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dispose of her at night, and so she is staying with an 
acquaintance of hers, and anotlief young lady; they both 
belong to the theatre.” 

** Miss Snevellicci, 1 suppose ? ” smd Nicholas. 

Yes, that’s the name.” 

And they’ll be bride’s-maids, 1 presume ? ” said Nicholas. 

*'Why,” said the collector, with a rueful face, **thej 
will have four bride’s-maids; I’m afraid they’ll make it 
rather theatrical.” 

” Oh, no, not ai all,” replied Nicholas, with an awkward 
attempt to convert a laugh into a cough. ** Who may the 
four be ? Miss Siievellicci of course—Miss Ledrook-” 

** The—the phenomenon,” groaned the collector. 

Ha, hal’’ cried Nicholas. **I beg your pardon, I 
don’t know what I’m laughing at—^yes, that’ll be verjr 
pretty—the phenomenon—who else ? ” 

**Some j-oung woman or other,” replied the collector, 
rising; '‘some other friend of Henrietta Petowker’s. 
Well, you’ll be careful not to say anything about it, will 
you ? ” 

** You may safely depend upon me,” replied Nicholas. 
“ Won’t you take anything to eat or drink ? ” 

•'No,’’said the collector; 1 haven’t any appetite. I 
should think it was a very pleasant life, the married one 
-eh?” 

“ I have not the least doubt of it,” rejolded Nicholas. 

**Ve8,” said the collector; "certainly. Oh, yes. No 
doubt. Good-night.” 

With these words, Mr. Liltjrvick, whose manner had 
exhibited through the whole of this interview^ a most 
extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesitation, con¬ 
fidence, and doubt; fondness, misgiving, meanness, and 
self-importance, turned his b^k upon the room, and left 
Nicholas to enjo]^ a laugh by himself, if he felt so disposed. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the intervening day 
appeared to Nicholas to consist of the usual numl^ of 
hours of the ordinary length, it may be remarked that* 
to the parties more directly interested in the forthcoming 
ceremony, it passed with great rapidity, insomuch that 
when Miss Petowker awoke on the succeeding morning 
in the chamber of Miss Snevellicd,' she declared that 
nothing should ever persuade her that that realljr was Uie 
day wmch was to behold a change in her condition. 

** 1 nevw wUl believe it,” said Miss Petowker ; " I cannot 
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fdftniy. It*8 of no use talking^, 1 never can moke up mf 
tnind to g:o through with euch a trial I 

On hearing tiiis» Miss SnevelliccI and MIsi Ledrooki 
who knew perfectly well that their tair friend’s mind had 
been made up for three or four years, at any period of 
which time she would have cheerfully undergone the 
desperate trial now approaching If she could have found 
any eligible gentleman disposed for the venture, began to 
preach comfort and firmness, and to say how very proud 
she ought to feel that it was in her power to confer lasdng 
bliss on a deserving object, and how necessary it was for 
the happiness of mankind in general that women should 
possess fortitude and resignation on such occasions; and 
that although for their parts they held true happiness to 
consist in a single Hfe^ which they would not wUlingly 
exchange—no, not for any worldly consideration^still 
(thank uod), if ever the time should come, they hoped they 
knew their duty too well to repine, but would the rather 
submit with meekness and humility of spirit to a £ste 
for which Providence had clearly de^tigned them with a 
view to the contentment and reward of their fellow- 
creatures. 

** 1 might feel it was a great blow,” said Miss Snevellicci, 
’‘to bre& up old associations and what-do-you-callems of 
that kind* but 1 would submit, my dear, I would, indeed,” 

"So would 1 /* said Miss Ledrook; "X would rather 
court the yoke than ehun it. 1 have broken hearts befbre 
now, and I’m very soriy for it; for it’s a terrible thing to 
reflect upon,” 

** It is indeed)” said Miss Snevellicci. " Now, L<ed, my 
dear, we must ^sitively get her ready, or we shall be too 
late, we shall indeed.” 

This pious reasoning, an^ perhaps the fear of being too 
late, eupported the br^ through the ceremony of robing, 
after which, strong tea and brandy were administered in 
alternate doses as a means of strengthening her feeble 
Umbs and causing her to walk steadier, 

"Xibw do you feel now, my love?” inquired Miss 
Snevellicci, 

"Oh, lallyvickl” cried the bride, "if you knew what 1 
am undergoing for you 1 ” 

" Of course he knows it, love, and will never forget it,” 
said Miss Ledrook. 

" Do yOu tbiiik be won't?” cried Mies Petowker, really 
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shonring great eapebUity Ibr the itage. **Ob» do you 
think he won’t? Do you ^Ink Ltllvvtck will always 
remember it—'always, always* always ? *’ 

There is no knowing in what this burst of feeling might 
have ended* if Miss SnevelHoct had not at that moment pro* 
claimed the arrival of the fiy* which so astounded the bride 
that she shook olf divers alarming symptoms which were 
coming on very strong, and running to the glass a^usted 
',ier dress, and calmly declared that she was ready for the 
jacrihce* 


She was accordingly supported into the coach, and there 
'*kept up” (as Miss Snevelllcct said) with perpetual snifii 
of sm*voiatile and sips of brandy and other gentle atimu* 
lants, until they reached the manager’s door, which was 
already opened by the two Masters Crummies, who wore 
white eookades, and were deoorated with the choicest and 
most resplendent waistcoats in the theatrical wardrobe. By 
the combined exertions of these young gentlemen and the 
bride’ihmaids, assisted by the coachman. Miss Petowkerwaa 
at length supported in a condition of much exhaustion to 
the first fioor, where she no sooner encounterod the youthful ^ 
bridegroom than she fainted with great decorum. 

**Henrietta Petowker!” said the collector 1 ’’cheer up, 
my lovely one.” 

Miss Petowker grasped the collector’s hand, but emotion 
choked her utterance. 

”Xs the sight of me so dreadful, Henrietta Petowker?” 
said the collector. 

^^’Oh, no, no, no,’’ rejoined the bride; ’’but all the 
friends—the darling frienas—of my youthful days~*to leave 
them all— 4 t is such a shock 1 ” 

With such expressions of sorrow. Miss Petowker went 
on to enumerate the dear friends of her youthful days one 
by one, and to call upon such' of them as were present to 
come and embrace her. This done, the remembered that 
Mrs* Crummies had been more* than a mother to her, and 
after that, that Mr, Crummies bad been more than a father 
to her, and after that, that the Masters Crummies and 
Mill Ninetta Crummies had been more than brothers and 
sistera to her. These various remembranees being each 
aeeompanisd with a sertea of hugs, occupied a long time, 
and they were obliged to drive to church very fast, for fear 
they should be too Tate, 

The procession oonsistod w two fiys; in the first of 
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wbfeh were Mias Bravassa (the ftmrth bHde%*miiid)» Mrs. 
Crummies, the collector, and Mr. Folair, who had been 
chosen as his second on the occasion. In the other were 
the faiide, Mr. Crummies, Miss Snevellicci, Miss Ledrook, 
and the phenomenon. The costumes were beautiful. The 
bride’s-maids were quite covered with artificial fiowers, and 
the phenomenon, in particular, was rendered almost in¬ 
visible by the portable arbour in which she was enshrinect. 
Miss Ledrook, who was of a romantic turn, wore in her 
breast (he miniature of some field-officer unknown, which 
she bad purchased, a great bargain, not very long before; 
the otlier ladies displayed severiu dazzling articles of imita¬ 
tive jewellery, almost equal to real; and Mrs. Crummies 
came out in a stem and rioomy majesty, which attracted 
the admiration of aU beholders. 

But perhaps the appearance of Mr. Crummies was more 
striking and appropnate than that of any member of the 
party.^ This gentleman, who personated the bride’s lather, 
had, in pursuance of a happy and original conception, 
** made up ” for the part by arraying himself in a theatrical 
wig, of a style and pattern commonly known as a brown 
George, and moreover, assuming a snuff-coloured suit, of 
the previous centuiy, with gray stockings, and buckles 
to his shoes. The better to support his assumed character, 
he had determined to be gteatly overcome, and, conse¬ 
quently, when they entered the church, the sobs of the 
affectionate parent were so heartrending that the pew- 
ppener suggested the propriety of his retiring to the vestry, 
and comforting himself with a glass of water before the 
ceremony began. 

The procession up the aMe was beautiful. The bride, 
with the four bridesmaids, forming a group previously 
arranged and rehearsed; the collector, foUovm by his 
second. im^Ncting his wahc •dnd gestures, to the indescrib¬ 
able amusement of some theatrical friexids in the gaHeiy; 
Mr. Crummies, with an infirm and feeble ^ait;. Mm. 
Crummies advancing with that stage walk, which consists 
of a kxide and a stop alternately—it was the eompletest 
thing ever witnessed. The ceremony was very quickly 
disposed of, and all parties present having signed the 
re§^ter (for which purpose, when it came to his turn, 
Mir. Crummies carefully wiped and put on an ixnmense 
pair of spebtaedes), they went back to breakfast in high 
^irits. Andhi^meyf(iundNi<dmlasa>waitmgtbmraitividr 
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** NoWf dieiii** Mid Cnimniles, who iiad beon assisting 
Mrs. Grudden i;fi the preparations, which were on a more 
extensive scale than was quite agreeable to the collector, 
** breakfast, Inreakhist.** 

No second invitation was required. The company 
. crowded and squeezed themselves at the table as well as 
they could, and fell to immediately; Miss Petowker bluslv 
ing very inudi when anybody was looking, and eating vm 
much when anybody was not looking; and Mr. Llllyvick 
going to work as though with the cool resolve, that since 
uie good things must be paid for by hhn, he would leave 
as little as posable for the Crummleses to eat up afterwards. 

'*lt*sveiy soon done, sir, isn’t it?** inquired Mr. Folair 
of the collector, leaning over the table to address him. 

*' What is soon done, sir ? ** returned Mr. Llllyvick. 

*^The tying up—the fixing one’s self with a arife,** replied 
Mr.. Polair. “ It don’t take long, does it ? ** 

sir,*’ replied Mr* Liliyvick, colouring; *Mt does 
not take long. And what then, sir ? ” 

** Oh, nothing,” said the actor. *' It don’t take a man, 
long to hang himself either, eh ? ha, ha I ” 

Mr. Liliyvick laid down his knife^ and fork, and looked 
round the table with indignant astonishment. 

”To hang himself t” repeated Mr. Lilyvick. 

A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. Lillytdck was 
dignified beyond expression. • 

**To hang hims^l” cried Mr. Liliyvick again. “Is 
any parallel attempted to be drawn in this company 
between matrimony and hanging ? ” 

“The noose, you know,” said Mr. Folair, a little 
crestfallen, 

“The noose, sir?” retorted Mr, Liliyvick. “Does any 
man dare to speak to me of a noose and Henrietta Pe—” 
“Lill^ck,” suggested Mr.'Crummies. 

'*And Henrietta Liliyvick the same breath?” said 
the collector. “ In this house, in the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Crt]mmles, who have brought up a talented and 
virtuous family to be blessings and pnenomenons, and 
what not, are we to hear talk cn nooses? ” 

“ Folmr,” said Mr. Crummies, deeming it a matter of 
decency to be affected by this allusion to himself and 
partner, ” I’m astonished at you.” 

“ Wtiat are you going on In this way at me for?” urged 
the unfortunate actor. “ What have I done ? ” 
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♦‘Done, »irP cri«d Mr. Ullyvick, **aimed A blow at 
tlie wUole framework of eociety--^” 

** And the best and tenderest feeliniTS,*’ added Crummies, 
relapsing into tlie old man. 

**Aod the highest and most estimable of sodal ties,” 
said the collector. ** Noose I As if one was caught, 
trapped into the married state, pinned by the leg, instead 
of going into it of one’s own accord, and glorying in the 
act I” 

** 1 didn’t mean to make it out that you were caught and 
trapped, and pinned by the leg,” replied the actor. ** IVn 
sorry for it; I can’t say any more.” 

'*So you ought to be, sir,” returned Mr. Lill^ick; 
**and I am glad to hear that you hava enough of feeing 
left to be so.” 

The quarrel appearing to terminate with this reply, Nrs. 
Lillyvick considered that the fittest occasion (the attertion 
of the company being no longer distracted) to burst into 
tears, and require the assistance of all four bride’s-iraids, 
which was immediately rendered, though not without some 
confusion, for the room being small, and the tabladoth 
long, a whole detachment of plates were swept oft the 
board at the very first move. Regardless of tins rircum* 
stance, however, Mrs. Lillyvick refused to be comftirted 
until the belligerents had passed their words that the 
dispute should be carried no further, which, after a 
sumcient show of reluctance, they did, and from that 
time Mr. Folair sat in moody silence, contenting himself 
with pinching Nicholas’s leg when anything was said, 
and so expressing his contempt both for the speaker and 
the sentiments to which he gave utterance. 

There were a great number of speeches made, some by 
Nicholas, and some by Crummies, and aonse by the 
collector; two by the Masters Crummies in returning 
thanks for themselves, and ^tie by the phenomenon on 
behalf of the bride’s-malds, at whicli Mrs. Crummies shed 
tears. There wag some singing, too, from Misi Ledrook 
and Miss Bravassa, and very likely there might have been 
more if the fiy-driver, who stopped to drive the Mppy pnir 
to the epot where they proposed to take steemboat to 
Ry^, had not sent in a peremptory message, intimating 
th^ if they didn’t come direetlv he almuld InfalUbh^ demand 
i^ighteenpeiicB over and above nie agreement, 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the parly. 
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After a most pathetic leave-taking, Mr. LUlyvtck and his 
bride departed for Ryde, where they were to epend riie 
next two days in profound retirement, and whither they 
were accompanied by the infant, who had been appointed 
travelling bride's-maid on Mr, Ltllyvick’e expresi itipulatlon, 
as the eteamboat people, decdved by her eize, would (he 
liad previously ascertained) transport her at half-price. 

As there was no performance that night, Mr. Crummies 
ceclared his intention of keeping it up till everything to 
drink was disposed of; but Nicholas, having to play Romeo 
for the first time on the ensuing evening, contrived to slip 
away in the midst of a temporary confusion, occasioned 
by the unexpected development of strong symptoms of 
inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. Grudden. 

To this act of desertion he was led, not only by his own 
inclinations, but by his anxiety on account of Smike, who, 
having to sustain the character of the Apothecary, liad 
been as yet wholly unable to get any more of rite part 
into his head than the general idea that be was very 
hungry, which—perhaps from old recollections-*he hack 
acquired with great apUtude. 

“ 1 don’t know what’s to be done, Smike,” said Nicholas, 
laying down the book. ** 1 am afraid you can’t learn h, 
my poor fellow.” 

** 1 am afraid not,” said Smike, shaking Ills head. ” I 
think if you—^ But that would give yoif so much trouble.” 

” What ? ” inquired Nicholas. “ Never mind mo.” 

“I tliink,” said Smike, “if you were to keep saving 
It to me in little bits, over and over again, I should be 
able to recollect it from hearing you.” 

“Do you think so?” exclauned Nicholas. “Well said. 
Let us see who tires first. Not I, Smike, trust me. Now 
then. * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” 

” * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” said Smike, 

” * Who calls so loud ? ’ ” repeated Nicholas. 

** ’ Who calls so loud ? * ” cn^ Smike. 

Thus tliey continued to ask each other who called so 
loud, over and over again; and when Smike had by 
heart, Nicholas went to another sentence, and then to two 
at a time, and then to three, and so on, untU at midnight 
poor Smike found to his unspeakable joy that ho really 
began tu remember something about the text 

Early in the morning they went to it again, and Smike, 
rendered more coafideot by the piograet Itad ak^y 
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made, got on faster and with better heart. As soon as 
he bi^an to acquire the words pretty freely, Nicholas 
showed him how he must come in with both hands spread 
out upon his stomach, and how he must occasionally rub 
it, in compliance with the established form by which people 
on the stagfe always denote that they want sCsnethm^ to 
eat. After the morning’s rehearsal they went to work 
again, nor did they stop, except for a hasty dinner, until 
it was time to repair to the theatre at night. 

Never had master a more anxious, humble, docile pupil. 
Never had pupil a more patient, unwearying, considerate, 
kind-hearted master. 

As soon as they were dressed, and at every interval 
when he was not upon the stage, Nicholas renewed his 
instructions. They prospered well. The Romeo was 
reedved with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, and 
Smike was pronounced unanimously, alike by audience 
and actors, the very prince and prodig^y of Apothecaries. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS FRAUGHT WITH SOMB DANGER TO MISS NICKLBBY’S PEACE 

OF MIND. 

The place was ef handsome suite of private apartments 
in Regent Street; the time was three o’clock in the 
afternoon to the dull and plodding, and the first hour of 
morning to the gay and spirited; the persons were Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, and his friend Sir Mulber^ Hawk. 

Hiese distinguished gentlemen were reclining listlessly 
on a couple of sofas, with a table between them, on 
which were scattered in rich confusion the materials of 
an untasted breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about the 
room, but these, like the meal, were neglected and un¬ 
noticed; not, however, because any flow of conversation 
prevented the attractions of the journals from being called 
mto request, for not a word was exchanged between the 
two, nor was any sound uttered, save when one,^ in 
tossing about to find an easier resttng-plaoe for his aclung 
Jiead, uttered an exclamation of impatience, and seemi^ 
for the moment to communicate a new restlessness to his 
COjamnion. 

Tnese appearances would in themselves have furi^shed 
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a prett}r strong due to tibo extent of the debauch of the 
previous night* even if there had not been other indications 
of the amusements in which it had been passed* A €Ol^>le 
of billiard balls, all mud and dirt, two battered hats, a 
champagne bottle with a soiled glove twisted round the 
neck, to allow of its being gfrasped more surely In its 
capadty of an offensive weapon; a broken cane; a card- 
case without the top; an empty purse; a watch-guard 
snapped asunder; a handful of silver* mingled with 
fragments of half-smoked dgars, and their stale and 
crumbled ashes—^these and many other tokens of riot 
and disorder hinted veiy intelligibly at the nature of last 
night's gentlemanly frolics. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht was the first to speak. Prop¬ 
ping his slippered foot on the ground, and yawning 
heavily, he struggled into a sitting posture, and turned 
ills dull, languid eyes towards his firiend, to whom he 
called in a drowsy voice. 

** Hollo! *’ replied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

“ .\re we going to be here all da-a-y ? ” said the lord. 

** 1 don't know that we're fit for any tiling else,'' replied 
Sir Mulberry; **yet awhile, at least. I haven't a grain 
of life in me this morning.” 

Life ! ” cried Lord Verisopht. ** I feel as if there 
would be nothing so snug and comfortable as to die at 
once.” 

“ Then why don’t you die ? ” said Sir Mulberry. 

With which inquiry he turned his fiice away, and seemed 
to occupy himself in an attempt to fall asleep. 

His hopeful friend and pupil drew a chmr to the 
breakfast-table, and essayed to eat; but, finding that 
impossible, lounged to the window* then loitered up and 
down the room with his hand to his fevered head, and 
finally threw himself again on his sofa, and roused bis 
friend once more. 

**What tlie devil's the matter?”groaned Sir Mulberry* 
sitting upright on the couch. 

Although Sir Mulberry said this with sufficient ill- 
humour, he did not seem to fee! himself quite at liberty 
to remain silent; for, after stretching himself very often, 
and declaring with a shiver that it was infernal cold*” 
he made an experiment at the breakrast-tablq, and proving 
more successful in it than his less-seasoned friend* remaiflAd 
Utersi 
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** Suppose,’^ said Sir Mulberry, pausing with a morsel 
on the point of his fork---*'* suppose we go back to the 
subject of little Nickleby, eh ?” 

“ Wliich little Nickleby: the moneylender or the ga-a -1 ? ” 
asked Lord Verisopht. 

‘*You take me, I see,” replied Sir Mulberry. "The 
girl, of course.*’ 

"You promised me you’d find her out,” said Lord 
Verisopht. 

** So 1 did,” rejoined his friend; " but I have thought 
further of the matter since then. You distrust me in 
the business—^you shall find her out yourself.” 

" Na—ay,” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. 

" But 1 'sayyes,” returned his friend. "You shall find 
her out yourself. Don’t think that 1 mean, when you 
can—I know as well as you that if I did, you could never 
get sight of her without me. No. I say you shall find 
her out— shail —and I’ll put you in the way.” 

" Now, curse me, if you ain’t a real, de3rvHsh, downright, 
thorough-paced friend,” said the young lord, on whom 
this speech had produced a most reviving effect. 

" I’ll tell you all,” said Sir Mulberry. " She was at that 
dinner as a bait for you.” 

" No! ” cried the young lord. " What the dey- 

" As a bait for you,” repeated his friend; *' old Nickleby 
told me so himself.” 

" What a fine old cock it is! ” exclaimed Lord Verisopht; 
" a noble rascal I ” 

"Yes,” said Sir Mulberry, "he knew she was a smart 
little creature- ** 

" Smart! ” interposed the young lord. " Upon my soul. 
Hawk, she’s a perfect beau^—a-^a picture, a statue, a-— 
a—upon my soul she is I ” 

"Well,** replied Sir Mull^rry, shrugging his shoulders 
and manifesting an indifference, whether he felt it or not; 
"that’s a matter of taste; if mine doesn’t agree with 
yours, so much the better.” 

‘‘Confound it!** reasoned the lord, "you were thick 
enough with her chat day, anyhow. I could hardly get 
in a word.” 

" Well enough for once, well enough fiar once,” replied 
Sir Mulberry; ^'but not worth the trouble of being agree¬ 
able to again. If you seriously want to fifilow up the 
niecte, tell the uncle that you must know where she lives. 
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and how she lives; and with whonii or you are no longer 
a customer of his* He*ll tell you fast enough.” 

** Why didn’t vou say this before ? ’* asked Lord Verisophtr 
*'instead of letting me go on burning, consuming, dragging 
out a miserable existence for an a-age I ** 

didn’t know it, in the first plate,” answered Sir 
Mulberry carelessly; “and in the second, I didn't believe 
you were so very much in earnest.” 

Now, the truth was that in the interval which had 
elapsed since the dinner at Ralph Nickleby’s, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk had been furtively trying by every means in his 
power to discover whence Kate had so suddenly appeared, 
and whither she had disappeared. Unassisted by Ralph, 
however, with whom he had held no communication since 
their angry parting on that occasion, all his efforts were 
wholly unavailing, and he had therefore arrived at the 
determination of communicating to the young lord the 
substance of the admission he had gleaned from that 
worthy. To this he was Impelled by various considera-^ 
tions; among which the ceitiunty of knowing whatever the 
weak young man knew was decidedly not the least, as the 
desire of encountering the usurer’s niece again, and using 
his utmost arts to reduce her pride, and revenge himself 
for her contempt, was uppermost in his thoughts. It was 
a politic course of proceemng, and one which could not fail 
to redound to his advantage in every point of view, since 
the very circumstance of iSs having extorted from Ralph 
Nicklefy his real design in introducing his niece to such 
society, coupled with his extreme disinterestedness in com*> 
municating it so freely to his fri<^nd, could not but advance 
his interests in that quarter, and greatly fkeilitate the 
passage of coin (pretty fiequent and speedy already) fmni 
the pockets of Lord Frederick Verisopht to those’ of Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry,* and in pursuance of this 
reasoning he and his friend soon afterwards repaired to 
Ralph Nickle^’s, there to execute a plan of operations 
concerted Ity sir Mulberry, himself avowedly to promote 
his friend’s object, and really to attain bis own 

They found Ralph at home, and alone. As be led them 
into the drawing-room, the recollection of ilie scene which 
had taken place there seemed to occur to him, for he cast 
a curious look at Str Mulbeny, who ber^towed upon it no 
other acknowlsdgmant than a t^less amile. 
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They had a short conference upon some money matters 
then in progress, which were scai^y disposed of when the 
lordly dupe (in pursuance of his fnend's instructions) 
requested with some embarrassment to speak to Ralph 
alone. 

**Alone, eh?** cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. 
** Oh, very good. 1*11 walk into the nest room here. 
Don’t keep me long, that’s all.” 

So saying, Sir Mulberry took up his hat, and humming 
a fragment of a song, disappeared through the door of 
communication between the two drawing-rooms, and closed 
it after him. 

Now, my lord,” said Ralph, what is it ? ” 

Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along the 
sofa on which he had been previously seated, so as to 
bring his lips nearer to the old man’s ear, ** what a pretty 
creature your niece is!” 

** Is she, my lord?” replied Ralph. '* Maybe—maybe<~l 
don’t trouble my head with such matters.” 

** You know she’s a deyvUsh fine girl,” said the client. 
’’You must know that, Nickleby. Come, don’t deny 
that.” 

” Yes, 1 believe she is considered so,” replied Ralph. 

Indeed, 1 know she is. If 1 did not, you are an authority 
on such points, and your taste, my lord—on all points, 
indeed—is undeniable.” 

Nobody but the young man to whom these words were 
addressed could have been deaf to the sneering tone in 
which, they were spoken, or blind to the look of contempt 
by which they were accompanied. But Lord Frederick 
Verisopht was both, and took them to be complimentary. 

** Well,” he said, ’’p’raps you’re a little right, and p’raps 
you’re a little wrong—a little of both, Nickleby, 1 want to 
know where this beauty lives, that 1 may Imve another 
peep at her, Nickleby.” 

’’Really—” Ramh began In his usual tones. 

**Don% talk so loud,” criqd the other, achiering the 
great point of liis lesson to a miracle. ” 1 don’t want 
Hawk to hear,” 

’’You know he is your rival, do you?” said Ralph- 
looking sharply at him* 

** He always is, d*a-amn him,” replied the cUent; ” and 
1. want to steel a maceh upon him. Ha, ha, hal He’ll 
eiettip JO t09in liiekleby, at our tidking together without 
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him. Where does she live, Nl^lebyi that's all? Only teli 
me where she litres, Nickleby.” 

** He bites,** thought Ralph. ** He bites." 

** Eh, Nickleby, ^ ? ’* pursued the dient ** Where does 
she live ? ” 

** Really, my lord," said Ralph, rubbing his hands slowly 
over each other, 1 must think before I tell you." 

** No, not a bit of it, Nickleby; you mustn’t think at all,*’ 
replied Verisopht. * ‘ Where is it ? ** 

" No good can come of your knowing," replied Ralph. 

" She lias been virtuously and well brought up; to be sure 
she is handsome, poor, unprotected—poor girl, poor 
girl." 

Ralph ran over this brief summary of Kate’s condition as 
if it were merely passing through his own mind, and he 
had no intention to speak aloud ; but the shrewd, sly look 
which he directed at his companion as he delivered it gave 
this poor assumption the lie. 

I tell you 1 only want to see her," cried his dient., 
** A ma-an man may look at a pretty woman without harm,' 
mayn’t he? Now, where does she live? You know you’re 
making a fortune out of me, Nickleby, and upon my sou^ 
nobody shall ever take me to anybody else, if you only 
tell me this." 

’* As you promise that, my lord," said Ralph, with feigned 
reluctance, **and as 1 am most anxious to oblige you, and 
as there’s no harm in it-^no harm—1*11 tell you. But 
you had better keep it to yourself, my lord; strictly to 
yourself." Ralph pointed to the adjoining room as he 
spolce, and nodded expressively. 

The youi^ lord, feigning to be equally impressed with 
the necessity of this precaution, Ralph disclosed the 
present address and occupation of his niece, observing that 
from what he heard of the family they appeared very 
ambitious to have distinguished a^uaintances, and that a 
lord could, doubtless, introduce himself with great ease, 
if he felt disposed. 

" Your object being only to see her again," said Ralph, 
«you could effect it at any time you chose by that 
means." 

Lord Verisopht acknowledged the hint with a great 
many squeezes of Ralph's hard, horny Imnd, and whisper¬ 
ing that they would now do well to d^e the eonversanon, 
called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might come bade. 
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1 thought you tiad gone to sleep,** said Sir Mulbeny, 
reappearing with an ill*tempered air. # 

*'Sorry to detain you,** replied the gull; **but Nickleby 
has been so ama-azingly fbnny that 1 couldn't tear myself 
away.** 

**No, no,*’said Ralph; ”it was all his lordship. You 
know what a witty, humorous, elegant, accomplished 
man Lord Frederick is. Mind the step, my lord ^Sir 
Mulberry, pray give way.” 

With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, and 
the same cold sneer upon his face all the while, Ralph 
busied himself in showing his visitors downstairs, and 
otherwise than by the slightest possible motion about the 
comers of his mouth, returned no show of answer to the 
look of admiration with which Sir Mulberry Hawk seemed 
to compliment him on being such an accomplished and 
most consummate scoundrel. 

Tiiere had been a ring at the bell a few moments before, 
which was answered by Newman Noggs, just as tliey 
rimched the hall. In the ordinary course of business 
Newman would have either admitted the new«comer in 
silence, or have requested him or her to stand aside while 
the gentleman passed out. But he no sooner saw who it 
was, than, as if for some private reason of his own, he 
boldly departed from the established custom of Ralph’s 
mansion in business hours, and looking towards the 
respectable trio who were approaching, cried in a loud 
and sonorous voice, "Mrs. Nickleby 1 ” 

"Mrs. Nickleby?” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, as his 
friend looked back, and stared him in the face. 

It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, having 
received an offer for the empty house in the city dimeted to 
the landlord, had brought it post-haste to Mr. Nickleby 
without delay. 

" Nobodyknow,” said Ralph. " Step into the office, 
my—my—dear. 1*11 be with you directly.” 

"Nobody I knowl” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, mdvano* 
ing lo the astonished lady. " Is this Mrs. Nickleb]^—the 
mother of Miss Nickleby—the delightful creature that I had 
the happiness of meeting in this house the very last time 1 
dined here I But no: ” said Sir Mulberry, stopping short. 
" No, it can’t l^e. There is the same east of matures, the 
saiuo indescribalile ait^ But no; no. This lady is 

too,young for iluLt,” 
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'* I think you can t^l the geotleman, brother-in-law, if it 
concerns him to know,** said Mrs. Nickieby, acknowledging 
the compliment with a graceful bend, **that Kate Nickleby 
is my daughter.** 

*'Her daughter, my lord!*’ cried Sir Mulberry, turning 
to his friend. ** This lady's daughter, my lord.** 

**My lord I** thought Mrs. Nickleby. **Well, 1 never 

did—r 

“This, then, my lord,” said Sir Mulbony, “is the lady 
to whose obliging marriage we owe so much haj^iness. 
This lady is the mother of sweet Miss Nickleby. Do you 
observe the extraordinary likeness, my lord? Nickleby—' 
introduce us.” 

Ralph did so in a kind of desperation. 

“ Upon my soul, it*s a most delightful thing,” said Lord 
Frederick, pressing forward; “ how de do ?** 

Mrs. Nickleby was too much flurried by these* un¬ 
commonly kind salutations, and her regrets at not having 
on her other bonnet, to make any immediate reply, so 
she merely continued to bend and smile, and betray 
great agitation. 

“A~:andhowis Miss Nickleby ?” said Lord Frederick. 
“Well, I hope.” 

“ She is quite well, I*m obliged to you, my lord,’* returned 
Mrs. Nickleby, recovering. “ Quite well. She wasn’t well 
for some days after that day she dined here, and I can’t 
help thinking that she caught cold in that hacknev-coach 
coining home. Hackney-coaches, my lord, are sucii nasty 
things, that it’s almost better to walk at any time, for 
although 1 believe a hackney-coachman can be transported 
for life if he has a broken window, still they are so re^less, 
that tliey nearly all have broken windows. 1 once had 
a swelled face for six weeks, my lord, from riding in a 
hackney-coach—1 think it was a hackney-coach,” said 
Mr£?. Nickleby, reflecting, “though I’m not quite certain 
whether it wasn’t a chariot; atf all events 1 know it was a 
dark green* with a very long number, beginning with a 
nought and ending with a nine—no, beginning with a nine 
and ending with a nought, that was it,, and of course the 
Stamp Office people would know at onc^ whether it was a 
coach or a chariot if any inquiries were made there—4iow- 
ever that was, there it was with a broken window, and there 
was 1 for six weeks with a swelled face—1 think titat was 
the very same hackney-coach that we found out afterwards 
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had the top open all the time, and we should never even 
have known it, if they hadn’t chpged us a shilling an hour 
extra for having it open, which it seems is the law, or was 
then, and a most sliameful law it appears to be—1 don’t 
understand the subject, but I should say the Corn Laws 
could be nothing to thui Act of Parliament.” 

Having pretty well run herself out by this time, Mrs. 
Nickleby stopped os suddenly as she had started off, and 
repeated that ICate was quite well. ** Indeed,” said Mrs, 
Nickleby, 1 don’t think she ever was better, since she had 
tlie whooping-cough, scarlet-fever and measles, all at the 
same time, and that’s the fact.” 

'* Is that letter for me ? ” growled Ralph, pointing to the 
little packet Mrs. Nickleby held in her hand. 

**For you, broUier-in-law,” replied Mrs* Nickleby, ’’and 
I walked all the way up here on purpose to give it 
you.” 

All the way up here !” cried Sir Mulberry, seizing upon 
the chance of discovering where Mrs. Nickleby had come 
from. '* What a confounded distance! How far do you 
call it, now ? ” 

“ How far do 1 call it I” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Let me 
see. It’s just a mile from our door to the Old Bailey.” 

** No, no. Not so much as that,” urged Sir Mulberry. 

** Oh I It is indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby. I appeal to 
his lordship.” 

I should decidedly say it was a mile,” remarked Lord 
Frederick^ with a solemn aspect. 

** It must be; it can’t be a yard less,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 
**A 11 down Newgate Street, all down Cheapside, all up 
Lombard Street, down Gracechurch Street, and along 
Thames Street, as far as Spigwtffin’s WharL Oh, it’s a 
mile.” 


** Yes, on second thoughts 1 should say it was.” replied 
Sir Mulberry. ** But you dpn’t surely mean to walk all the 
way back?*^ 

**Ob, no,” rejoined Mrs. Nicklel^. '*! shall go back in 
an omuibu<;. I didn’t trav^ about in omnibuses when my 
poor dear Nicholas was alive, brother-in-law. But as it is, 
you know- ** 

*’Yes, yes,” replied Ralph gnpaticntly, and you bad 
better get backbeWe dark.” 

•** Tlhank you, brother-in-law, so X had,” returned Mrs. 
J^lckleby. ^*1 think X had better say good-bye at once.” 
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** Not stop and—mt ? *’ said Ralph, who seldom offiared 
refreshments unless something was to be got by it. 

** Oh, dear me, no,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing at 
the dial. 

**Lord Frederick,” said Sir Mulberry, *‘we are going 
Mrs. Nickleby’s way. We*U see her safe to the omnibus? ” 

** 0 ^, I really couldn’t think of it I” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

But Sir Mulberir Hawk and Lord Verisopht were per* 
emptoryin their politeness, and leaving Ralph, who seemed 
to think, not unwisely, that he looked less ridiculous as a 
mere spectator than he would have done if he had taken 
any part in these proceedings, they quitted the house with 
Mrs. Nidkleby^ between them; 'that good lady in a perfect 
ecstasy of satisfaction, no less with the attentions shown 
her by two titled gratlemen, than with the conviction that 
Kate might now pick and choose, at least between two 
large fortunes, and most unexceptionable husbands. 

AS she was carried away for the moment by an irresistible " 
train of thought, all connected with her daughter’s future 
greatness. Sir Mulbenr Hawk and his friend exchanged 
glances over the top of the bonnet which the poor lady so 
much regretted not having left at home, and proceeded to 
dilate with great rapture, but much respert, on the manifold 
perfections o^Miss Nickleby. 

*’What a delight, what a comfort, what a happiness, 
this amiable creature must be to you,” said Sir Mulberry, 
throwing into his voice an indication of the warmest 
feeling. 

'*She is indeed, sir,” replied Mrs. Nickleby; ’’she is 
ttie sweetest^tempered, kindest-hearted creature—and so 
clever 1 ” 

*’ She looks clayver,” said Lord Verisopht, with the air- 
of a judge of cleverness. 

” I assure you she is, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. 
’’When she was at school In Devonshire, she was 
universally^ allowed to be beyond all exception the very 
cleverest girl there, and there were a great many very clever 
ones too^ and that’s the truth—twenty-five young la^es, 
fifty guineas a war without the etceteras, £>th tlie 
Misses Dowdle, the most accomplished, elegant, fascinat¬ 
ing creatures.—Oh, dear me I ’^ said Mrs. Nickleby, ** | never 
siiall forget what pleasure she used to give me and her 
poor dear papa when she was at Uiat school, nevet^udi a 
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delif^htfut 1ott«r fv«ry hal^yaar, telliitiT thiit sH* wiw tfia 
first pupil In the whole estahliehmentt end had made more 
progrress than anybody^ else I I can scarcely hear to think 
of it even now. The girls wrote all the letters themselves.** 
added Mrs. Niokleby. **and the writing-master touch^ 
them up afterwards with a magnifying-glass and a silver 
pen; at least 1 think they wrote them, though Kate was 
never quite certain about that, because ehe didn't know the 
bandwritini^ of hers again ; but anyway, I know it was a 
circular which they all copied, and of course it was a very 
gratifying^ thing—very gratifying.*' 

With similar recollections Mrs. Nickleby beguiled the 
tediousness of the wa^, until they reached the omnibus, 
which the extreme politeness of her new friends would not 
allow them to leave until it actually started, when they 
took their hats, as Mrs. Nickleby solemnly assured her 
hearers on many subsequent occasions, ** completely olf.*’ 
and kissed their straw-coloured kid gloves till they were no 
longer visible. 

Mrs. Nickleby leaned hade In the fiirthest comer of the 
conveyance, and, closing her ewes, resigned herself to a 
hmtt of the most pleasing meditations. Kata had never 
said a word about having met either of these gentlemen; 
**that,’* aha thought, “argues that she is strongly pre* 
posses^ in favour of one of them.** 11100 -the question 
arose which one csould it be. The lord was the youngest, 
and his title was certainly the grandest; still, Kate was 
not the girl to he swayed by st^ eonsidmtions as these. 

will never put any constraint upon her inclinations.** 
said Mrs. Nickleby to herself, ** but upon my word, 1 think 
there's no compaiison between hts lordship and Sir 
Mulberry—Sir Mulberry is such an attentive, gmtlemanly 
creature, so much manner, such a fine man, and Has so 
much to say for himself. 1 hope it*s Sir Mulberry—1 think 
it must be Sir Mulbenj I”. And then her thoughts flew 
badk to her old predictions, and the number of tunes she 
had said, that Kate with no fbrtune would marry better 
than othw people's daughteri with' thousands; ana as she 
pictuired, with the brightness of a mother's fiiincy, all the 
heau^ and grace of the poor girl who had struggled so 
ahserniUy with her new Ufe of .hardship and trml, her 
heart grew too fidl, ai|d the tears trlcjbdad down her 

Meanwhile, Ralph walkoj id and fro In his iltUe back 
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oflflee* trmibltiji in mind by what had iuiit oeettrr«d» Tn say 
that Ralph lovad or car«d for ^ in tlia most ordinaty 
acceptation of those terms—‘any one of Ood’s creaturesy 
would bd the wildest fiction* Stin> there had somehow 
stolen upon hltHy from time to tlme» a thought of his niece 
which was tinged with eompassion and pityi breaking 
through tlie dull doud of dislike or IndifTerence whidi 
darkened men and women in his eyes» there wasy In her 
cate, the faintest gleam of ]ight‘<-‘<4i most feeble and siddy 
ray at tlie beat oi times^but there it was, and it showed 
the poor girl in a better and purer aspect than any In which 
he had looked on human nature yet. 

** 1 wish,** thought Ralphy ** t had never done this. And 
yet it will keep this boy to mey while there is money to 
be made. Selling a girl ^throwing her In the way of 
temptatiody and insult, and coarse speech. Nearly two 
thousand pounds profit from him alreadyy tliought 
Pshaw I matck^making mammas do tlie same ihSig 
every day.** 

He sat downy and told the chances, for and agalnsti on 
hii fingers. 

'*lf I had not put them in the right track to-day,’* 
thought Ralph, ''this foolish woman would have done 
so. well, if her daughter ta as true to herself as she 
should be from what 1 have seen, what harm ensues? 
A little teasing, a little humbling, a few tears* Yes,’* 
said Ralph aloud, as he locked his Iron safe* " She must 
'ake her chance. She must take her chance.” 


CHAPTER XXVn. 


MRS. MtCKLESy SBOOMSS ACOtJAlMTfiD WITH MSSSRS. pVtCR 
AMD RLUCX, WHOSE AFFECTION AND IKTBXUtST ARE 
BEYOND ALL BOUNDS* * 


Mrs. Nicxlbby had not felt so proud and important fbr 
manv a day, as when, on machlng home, she gave herself 
wholly up to the pleasant visions which had aceompan^ 
her on her way thither. Lady Mulberry Hawks-that was 
tlie prevalent Mea. Lady Mulbeny Hawk I — Dn tSi^day 
last, at St <^rge*s, Hanbver Square, by the Right 
Bishop of Uant^fyifr Munwm flawk^ of 

orth Wales, to Ck^ertneiomi " 


MotbecryCaeikii 


lyda«^wer 
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of die late Nklra^ Nidcklqrt £squii«, of Devonshire. 
“Uoon my vordi** cried Mr*. Nichclas Midcleby, “it 
86unds veiy wells^ 

Haying despatched ’ the ceremony, with Ha attendant 
festivities, to the perfect satisfection of her own mind, the 
sanguine mother pictured to her imagination a long train 
of honours and distinctions which oouid not fall to accom* 
pany Kate in her new and brilliant sphere, ^le would be 
prasented at Court, of course. On the anitiversaiy of her 
birthday, which was upon the 19th of July (**at ten minutes 
past three o*clock in the morning,** thought Mrs, Nkkleby, 
tn a parenthesis, **for I irecotlect asking what o*clock it 
was**}, Sir Mulberry would give a great feast to aH his 
tenants, and would return them three and a half per cent 
on the amount of their last half-year*8 rent, as would be 
fully described and recorded in the feshionable intelli^noe^ 
to the immeasurable delight and admiration of ml the 
readers thereof. Kate*s pl^ure, too, would be In at least 
iialf a doa^n of the annuals, and on the oppoidte page 
would appeaft In delicate type, ** lines on contempla^g 
the Portrait of Lady Mulberry Hawk. By Sir Otnglei;^ 
Dabber.** Perhaps Some one annual, of more compre¬ 
hensive design than its fellows, might even contain a 
portrait of the raptlier of Lady Mulberry Hawk, with lines 
oy the fetlimr of Sir Dingleby Dabber. More unlikely 
things had come to pass. Less interesting portraits had 
appeared. As this tliought occurred to the good lady, her 
countenanoh unconsciously assumed that cmnpound ex¬ 
pression of simpering and sfeefiness whidi, being common 
to all sudi portraits, is periiaps ohe reasbn why they are 
always so charming and agreeable. 

With auch tnumphs m aSrial architecture dM Mrs 
Niddeby occupy the whole evening after her aodkiental 
intfudnction to Ral}di*s titled Mends; and dremns, no less 
proph^ic and equally promising, haunted her mMp 
night' She wasjprepanttg for herfrtgal dinner nditdayt 
stHl'Occupied wHh the same Ideaspa little st^eaed down, 
perhaps, by sleep and day]|ght--?wheatibe ghi whoaHemled 
her, pcutiy for cosmi^, ana partly to isw In dsehouifr* 
h^d aifeifs, rudted into the room In unwota^ aghmioa, 
and announced that two ^gmitlemqa were waiting In the 
pamage fer pwmisdon tam 
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In the ^tsege thti doa*t ymt go and « 4 e 

them to walk up, you etopia tihii^ ? *’ 

While the girl was gmie m this errand, Mrs. Middeby 
hastily swept into a oupboard all vestiges of eating and 
drinking; which she had scarcely done, and seated hereelf 
with lo^ as collected as she could assume, when two 
gentlemen, both perfect strangers, presented thmselves. 

*' How do you do?" said one j^ntlemaa, lajdng great 
stress on the fast word of the inquiiy. 

do you do?’* said the other gentleman, altering 
the emphasis, as if to give variety to the salutation* 

Mrs* Niddeby curtsied and smiled, and curtsied again, 
and remarked, rubbing her hands as she did so, that she 
hadn’t the—rea11y«-the honour to-^— 

** To know us,** said tlie first gentleman. '* The has 
been ours, Mrs. Niddeby* Has the loss been ours, Pyke?** 
** It has, Pluck,*' answered the other gentleman. 

**We have regretted it very often, 1 believe, Pyke?* 
said the first gentleman, 

** Very often, Pluck,” answered the second. 

** But now,” said the first gentleman, **now we have the 
happiness we have pined and languished for. Have we 
fdnra and languished for this happiness, Pyke, or have we 
|iOt?” 

*' You know we have, Pluck,” saud Pyke ^roachfulfy.' 

*' You hear him, ma’am ? ” said Mr.. Pluck, lodciiig 
round; **you hear the unimpeachable testimony of my 
mend Pyke—that reminds me—formalities, formaltdee 
must not be neglsGted in dviiieed society. Pyke—Mrs* 
NicWe^.* 

* Mr, Pyke laid his hand upon his heart and bowed. 

1 shall introduce myself with the same 
fomnality,” said Mr. Pluck—" whether I shall say myself 
that my name is Pluck, or whether I shall adc my mend 
l^ke (who being now regularly introduced, is competent 
to the oMce) to state for me, Mrs. Nickleby, that my name 
is nuck; whether I shall claim your aoqitaintanee on the 
plain ground of the strong interest 1 take in your weiftire, 
or wheriier 1 shall make myself known to you as riie fiieiid 
of Sir Mulberry Kawk^hese, Mrs* Kwlehy, are eon- 
eideratlons which I leave you to determine.” 

'* Any firiend of Sir Mulbeny fiawkv requires no btettor 
iatroductioa to me,” ohswved Sfxk* Ifkklehy gradiMi^, 
**It is defighlftit to hear yoa^say so,” said Mirv Piuctr, 
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dmwinfi: a chair cloie to Mrs. Vieldel^^ and rftijnr hlmsdf 
down. **lt is refreshing to know that you hold my 
excellent ftiend, Sir Mulboffy* in sudi high esteem. A 
word in your ear, Mrs. Nicldeby. When Mulberry 
knows it he will be a ha^)y man—I say, Mrs. Ntckleby, 
a happy man. Pyke, be Seated.** 

good opinion,*’ said Mrs. Nlckleby—^d the poor 
lady exulted in the idea that she was marvellously sly— 
** my good ofunion can be of very fitde consequence to a 
gentleman like Sir Mulbenr.” 

** Of little consequence 1 ** exclaimed Mr. Pluck. ** Pyke, 
of what consequence to our friend, Sir Mulberry, is the 
good opinion of Mrs. Niddeby ? ** 

** Of what consequence ? ” echoed Pyka 
** Aye,” repeated Pluck; ** is it of the greatest 

consequence ? ** 

*' Of the very gfreatest c!onse(|uence,** replied Pyke. 

**Mrs. Nickieby cannot be ignorant,” said Mr. Pluck, 
**of the immense impression which that sweet girl 
ha s ■■■ — ’ * * 

** Pluck I** said his friend, ** beware 1 ** 

“Pyke Is right,** muttered Mr, Pluck, after a short 
pause I “ I was not to mention it. Pyke is very right. 
Thank you, f^ke.” 

“Well, now, really,’* thought Mrs. Ntckleby within 
heridft “ Such delicacy as that, I never saw I ** 

Mr. Pjucik, after feigning to be in a condition of great 
embarrassment for some minutes, resumed the conversation 
by entreating Mrs. Niddeby tq take no ^ed of what he 
had inadvertently said—to consider him imprudent, rash, 
injudidous. The only stipulation he would make in Ids 
'own favour was, tlutt she should give him credit the 
beet intentions. 

“ But when,” said Mr. Pluck, ** when 1 rae so much 
sweetness and beauty on the one hand, and so mut^ atdour 
and devotion on the other, — Pardon me, I^ke, 1 
didn't hiMd to resume that theme. Change the 
Pyke.,**' ' ^ 

“ We promised Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick,** said 
Pyke, ** tfiimt WB*d call this morning and kiquire wlmther 
VQu tookanv cold last niaht.** 

“l^ot dse least in ihd world last night, sir,** replied Mrs. 
Niddeby, “wUh many dianke to nis lordship and Sir 
limber^ for doing me thehoneur to inquire; notthe least 
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•^whieh is the more singfUlar, as 1 really am very subject 
to colds» indeed—very subject. 1 had a cold once,’* said 
Mrs. Niddeby, ”1 think it was in the year eighteen 
hundred and seventeen; let me see, lour and five are nine, 
and—yes, eighteen hundred and seventeen, tliat* I thought 
1 never should get rid of; actually and seriously, that 1 
thought 1 never should get Hd of. 1 was only cur^ at last 
by a remedy that 1 don’t know whether you ever happened 
to hear of, Mr. Pluck. You have a gallon of water as hot 
as you can possibly bear it, with a pound of salt and slt^ 
pen’orth of the finest bran, and dt with your head in It for 
twenty minutes every night just before ^iilg to bed ; at 
least, 1 don’t mean your head — your foet It’s a most 
extraordinary cure—a most extraordinary cure. X used It 
for the first time, 1 recollect, the day alter Christinas Day, 
and by the middle of April following the cold was p^one. 
It seems quite a miracle when you come to think of it, for 
1 had it ever since the beginning of September.” 

*' What an afflicting calamity! ” said Mr. Pyke. 

•’Perfectly horrid 1” exclaimed Mr. Pluck. 

•' But it’s worth the pain of hearing, only to know that 
Mrs. Nicldeby recovered from it, isn’t it. Pluck?” cried 
Mr. Pyke. 

*’ That it the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling 
interest,” replied Mr. Pluck. 

’’But come,” said Pyke, as if suddenly recoHeeting 
himself; we must not forget our mission in the pleasure 
of tliis interriew. We come on a mission, Mrs. Kxckleby.” 

”On a mission,” exclaimed that good lady, to Whose 
mind a definite proposal of marriage for Kate at once 
presented itself in lively colours. 

’’From Sir Mulberry,” replied Pyke. ’’You must be 
very dull here*” 

” Rather dull, 1 confess,” said Mrs. Niekleby. 

” We bring the compliments ol Sir Mulberry Hawk, and 
a thousand entreaties, that yoa’ll take a seat in a private 
box at the play to-night,” said Mr. Pluck., 

” Oh, dear 1 ” said Mrs. Niekleby, “ I never get out at 
all, never.” 

_ ’’And that Is the very reason, tnj 
why you should go out to-night,*’ 

’•l^yke, entreat mS, Nt^eby.”^^ 

pray <b,”aaid . 

Yen ntged 


dear Mrs. Nlckk^y. 
retort^ Mr. 

f 
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circumstance, miniatures tteinr Sable to so many changes 
of expression—** Oh, Pluck I Pluck I * 

Mr. Pluck made no other reply than kissing Mrs. 
Nickleby’s hand with a great show of feeling and attacli** 
ment; Mr. Pyke having done the same, both gentlemen 
hastily withdrew. 

Mrs. Nickleby was commonly in the habit of giving 
herself credit for a pretty tolerable share of penetration 
and acnteness, but she haid never felt so satisfied with her 
own sharp-sightedness as she did that day. She had 
found it all out the night before. She had never seen 
Sir Mulberry and Kate together—^nevef even heard Sir 
Mulberry's name—and yet hadn't she said to herself 
from the very first, that she saw how the case stood? 
and what a triumph it was, for there was no doubt 
about it. If these flattering attentions to herself were 
not sufficient proof. Sir Mulberry's confidential friend had 
suffered the secret to escape him in so many words. " I 
am quite in love with that dear Mr. Pluck, I declare 1 
am," said Mrs. Nickleby. 

There was one great source of uneasiness in the midst 
of this good fortune, and that was the having nobody by 
to whom she could confide it. Once or twice she almost 
resolved to walk straight to Miss La Creevy's, and tell 
it all to her. ** But 1 don't know," thought Mrs. Nickleby; 
**she is a very \voithy person, but 1 am afraid too much 
beneath Sir Mulberry's stadon for us to make a companion 
of. Poor thing!" Acting upon this grave consideiistion, 
she rejected the idea of taking the Httle por^it-painter 
into her confidence, and contented herself udth holding 
out sundry vague and mysterious hopes of preferment to 
tile servant-girl, who received these obscure hints of 
dawning greatness with much veneration and respect. 

Punctual to its rime came the promised vehide, which 
was no hackney-coach, but a private chariot, having 
behind it a footman^ whose le^, although somewhat 
large for his bodyi might, as mete abstract l^s, have set 
themselves up for mo^ls at the Royal Academy. It was 
quite exhilajTEUiag to hear the dash and bu^le with which 
he banged the door and jumped up behind after Mrs. 
Nidriebv was in; and as that good lady was perfectly 
uncon^dous that he aflplied the goid^headed end of his 
long stick to his nosci and so telegraphed most dis* 
r^^ctiuUy to the coachman over h^ neadi she eat in a 
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state of much stifiTnets and dignity, not a little proud of 
her position. 

At the theatre entrance there was more banging and 
more bustle, and there were also Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
waiting to escort her to her box; and so polite were they 
that Mr. Pyke threatened, with many oaths, to **6midigate ** 
a very old man with a lantern who accidentally stumbled in 
her way—'to the great terror of Mrs. Nickleby, who, con¬ 
jecturing more from Mr. Pyke's excitement than any 
previous acquaintance with the etymology of tlie word, 
that smifligation and bloodshed be m the main one 
and the same thing, was alarmed beyond expression, lest 
something should occur. Fortunately, however, Mr. Pyles 
conhiied himself to mere verbal smifligation, and they 
reached their box with no more serious interrupUon by the 
way than a desire on the part of the same pugnacious 
gentleman to smash” the assistant box*keeper for 
happening to mistake the number. 

Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely been put away behind ^be 
curtain of the box in an arm*chair, when Sir Mulberry and 
Lord Verisopht arrived, arrayed from the crowns of their 
heads to the tips of their gloves, and irom the tips of their 
gloves to the toes of their boots, in the most elegant and 
costly manner. Sir Mulberry was a little hoarser than on 
the previous day, and Lord Verisopht looked rather sleepy 
and queer i from which tokens, as well as from the circum* 
stance of their both being to a trifling extent unsteady upon 
their legs, Mrs. Nickleby justly concluded that they had 
taken dmner. 


** We have been—we have been—toasting your lovely 
daughter, Mrs. Nickleby,” whispered Sir MuTbeny, sitting 
down behind her* » 


** Oh, oh 1 ” tliought that knowing lady; wine in i truth 

out You are very kind. Sir Mulberry.” 

“ No, no, upon my soul 1 ” replied Sir Mulberry Hawk* 
** lt*s you thars kind, upon my soul it is. It was so kind 
of you to come to-night” 

“So very kind of you to invite me, you mean. Sir 
Mulberry,” replied Mrs, Nickleby, tossing her head, and 
looking prodigiously sly. 

“ I am so anxious to know you, so anxious to Cultivate 
your good opinion, so desirous there should be a 
delicious kind of hannonious family undersianiHng between 
us,” said Sir Mulberry^ *^tliat you mustn’t mink l*iu 
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disinteirested tn what 1 do. l*m infernal selfiah; I am—• 
upon my soul 1 am.” 

”1 am suro you can't be selfishf Sir Mulberty I” replied 
Mrs. Nickleby. ** You liave much too open and generous 
a countenance for that.” 

** What an eztraordinaiy observer yon are I ** said Sir 
Mutbeny Hawk. 

'*Oh, no» indeed, 1 don’t see very fer into things, Sir 
Mulb^iy,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a tone of voice whidi 
left the baronet to infer that she saw veiy fer indeed. 

** I am quite afraid of you,” said the baronet ” Upon 
my soul,” repeated Sir Mulber^, looking round to his 
companions, '* 1 am afraid of Mrs. Nicldeby. She is so 
immensely sharp.” 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mysteriously, 
and observed together that they had found that out long 
ago; upon which Mrs. Nickleby tittered, and Sir Mulberry 
laughed, and Pyke and Pluck roared. 

” But where’s my brother-in-law, Sir Mulberry?” 
inquired Mrs, Nickleby. ”1 shouldn’t be here without 
him. I hope he’s coming.” 

” Fyke,” said Sir Mulberry, taking out hit toothpidk and 
lolling back in his chair, as if he were too la:^ to invent 
a re^ to this question. ” Where’s Ralph Nickleby ? ” 

**Pludc,” said Pyke, imitating the baronet’s action, and 
turningthe lie over to his friend, where’s Ralph Nicklety ? ” 

Mr. Pluck was about to return some evasive reply, when 
the bustle caused b^ a party entering the neat bck seemed 
to attract the attentmn of all four genSemen, who exchanged 
glances of much meaning. The new party beginning to 
converse together. Sir Mulber^ suddenly assumed the 
character of a most attentive listener, and implored hss 
friends not to breaftie—<iot to breathe. 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Ntctoby. ^*What is riie 
matter?” , 

“Hush I” relied Sir Mulbeny, laying bis hand on her 
arm, “ Lord Frederick, do you recognise the trnies of that 
voice?” 

“ peyvle take me if I didn’t think it wi» riie vofee of 
Miss Nidrieby.” 

” Lor, my lord 1 ” cried Miss Niddeby’s inamma, thruM* 
ing her bead ronnd the ourtaiii. “W%, actually^Safe, 
my dear Kate.” 

“ Fsabars^ mamma I Is it posribltti” 
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'* Possible, my desr? Yes.** 

** Why, who—who on earth is that you have with yoii« 
mamma ? ** said Kate, shiiakiiiw ba^ as she caught iSght 
of a man smiling and kissing hSi hand. 

** Who do you suppose, my dear?** replied Mrs. Nicldeby, 
bending towards Mrs. WltitteHy, and speaking a little 
louder for that lady's edification. There’s Mr. F^ke, 
Mr. Pludc, Sir Mulberry Hawk^ and Lord Frederick 
Verisopht.” 

**Gracious Heaven I” thought Kate hurriedly. **How 
comes she in such society?” 

Now, Kate thought thus so hurriedly, and the surprise 
was so great, and, moreover, brought back so forcibly the 
recolleciion of what had passed at Ralph’s delectable dinner, 
that slw turned extremely pale and appMred greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed by Mrs. Niduet^, were 
at once set down by that astute kay as bring caused and 
occasion^ by violent love. But, although she was in no 
small degree delighted by tltis discovery, which reflected 
so much credit on her ouiriuiess of perception, it did not; 
lessen her motherly anuety in Kate’s behalf; and accord -1 
ingly, with a vast quantity of trepidation, she quitted her own 
box to hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly,' 
keenly alive to the glory of having a lord and a baronet among 
her visiting acquaintance, lost no time in signing to Mr.! 
Wititterly to open the door, and thus it was that in less than ‘ 
thirty seconds Mrs. Nickleby’s party had made an irruption 
into Mrs. Wititterly’s box, whmh it fitted to the very door, 
there being, in fact, only room for Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
to get In their beads and waistcoats. 

**My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Nkkleby, kissing her 
daughter afieotionately, **how ill you looi^ a moment 
ago! Vou quite frightened me, 1 declare 1 ” 

was a mere fiincy, mamma~the—the*--reflection of the 
lights, p^ha;»,” replied Kate, glancing nervously round, 
and finding it impossible to wiusper any caution or 
explanation. 

Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dsar?” 

Kate bowed riightly, and Mting her lip, turned her bead 
towards the stage* 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk woe not to be so easily tepulski, 
fi>r be odvanoed wHb extended hgnd; and Mrs. Hyriifoy 
olffibbusly iokvmiog Kote rif tbio rir^mstenco, rile • woe' 
to extend own. $lr Mulbwiy dotoined It wbUe 
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he murmuted a provision of eompUmentf, wlddi Kate, 
remembering what had passed between them, lightly con« 
sidered as so many aggravations of the insult he had already 
put upon her. Then followed the recognition of Lord 
Verisopht, and then the greeting of Mr* Pyke, and then 
that of Mr. Pluck, and finally, to complete the young lady's 
mortification, she was compelled at Mrs. Wititterly's 
request to pecform the ceremonjr of Introducing the odious 
persons, whom she regarded widi the utmost indignation 
and abhorrence, 

"Mrs. Wititterly is delighted," said Mr. Witltteiiy, 
mbtnnghfs hands-^" delighted, my lord, I am sure, with 
this opportunity of contracting an acquaintance which, 1 
trust* my lord, we shall improve. Julia, my dear, you 
must not allow yourself to be too much eacited, you must 
not. Indeed you must not. Mrs. Wititterly is Of a most 
eacitable nature, Sir Mulberry. The snuff of a candle, the 
wick of a lamp, the bloom on a peach, the dO|rn on a 
butterfly. You might blow her away, my lord; you might 
blow her away." 

Sir Mulbenv seemed to think that it would be a great 
convenience if the lady could be blown away. He said, 
however, that the delight was mutual, and Lord Verisopht 
added that it was mutual, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck were heard to murmur from the distance that it 
was very mutual indeed. 

" 1 taae an interest, my lord," said Mrs. Wititterly, with 
a faint smile, " such an interest, in the drama." 

" Ye — es. It's very interesting," replied Lord 
Verisopht. 

" I’m always ill after Shakespeare," said Mrs. Wititterl}''. 
" 1 seareely exist the next day ,* I find the reaction so very 

g reat after a tragedy, my lord, and Shakespeare is such a 
elicioui creature." 

"Ye*-es I "replied Lord Verisopht " He was a clayver 
matu" 

** Do you know, my lord," said Mrs. Wititterly, aftiSf a 
long silence, " 1 find 1 take so much more interest in his 
' |i^yf after having been to that dear litde dull house he 
was boro in 1 Were you ever there, my lord?" 

<< No, nayver," VeNsopht 
** Then really you ought to gOt my lord," retumed Mrs. 
l^ihteriy. In veiy langhM and' t&awHtig accents. ** 1 
text know how it bSt pftm* you*ve eeen Hie plaoeanil 
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wrilUn your namo in the litUo book, somehow or other you 
seem to be inspired; it kindles up quite a fire wUhin one.” 

“Ye—es,” replied Lord'Verisopht,• **I shall certainly 
go there.” 

**Julia, my life,” interposed Mr, Wititterly, “you are 
deceiving his lordship—unintentionally, my lord, she U 
deceiving you. It is your poetical temperament, my dear 
— yoiu* ethereal soul —your fsrvid imagination, which 
throws you into a glow of genius and excitament. There 
is nothing in the place, my dear^-nptliing, nothing,” 

“ 1 think there must be something in the place,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, who had been listening in silence; “ for, 
soon after 1 was married, 1 went to Stratford with poor 
dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post^haise from Birmingham— 
was it a post-chatse, though I ” said Mrs. Nickleby. con¬ 
sidering; “yes, it must have been a post-chaise, because 
I recollect remarking at the Ume that the driver had a 
green shade over his left eye—in a post-chaise from 
Birmingham, and after we had seen Shakespeare’s tomb 
and birthplace, we went back to the inn there, where we 
slept that nigh^ and 1 recollect tiutt all night long I 
dreamed of nothing but a black gentleman at full length in 
plaiter-of-Paris, with a lay-down collar tied with two 
tassels, leaning against a post and thinking; and when 
I woke in the morning and described him to Mr. Nickleby, 
he said it was Shakespeare just as he had been when 1 m» 
was alive, which was very curious, indeed. Stratford— 
Stratford^” continued Mrs. Nickle^, considering, “Yes, 
I am positive about that, because I recollect 1 was in the 
family-way with my son Nicholas at tBe time, and 1 had 
been very much frightened by an Italian image boy that 
very morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma’am,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, in a whisper, to Mrs. Wititterly, 
“tiiat my son didn’t turn out to be a Shakespeare, and 
what a dreadful thing that would have been 1 ” 

Witen Mrs. Nickl^y bad brobgbt this interesting anech 
dote to a close, Pyke and Plu^, ever •zealous in their 
patron’s cause, proposed the adjournment of a detachment 
of the party into the next box { and with so muck skill 
were the preliminaries adjusted, that Kate, despite all she 
could say or do to the contrary* had no aUematSve but to 
herself to be led away by m Mulberry Her 

mother and Mr. Pluric accompaqied thenv ^ worthy 
lady* phiming herself upon her dieeretioiii took partieuleir 
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care not $o much as to look at her daughter dttrinK 
the whole evening^, and to seem wholly absorbed in the 
jokes and conversation of Mr. Pluck, wlto, luLving been 
appointed sentry over Mrs. Ntckleby for that especial 
purpose, neglected, on his side, no possible opportunity 
of engrossing her attention. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht remained in the nest box to be 
talked to by Mrs. Wititterly, and Mr. Pyke was in attend* 
anoe to throw in a word or two when necessary. As to 
Mr. Wititterl3r, he was sufficiently busy in the body of the 
house, informing such of his friends and acquaintance as 
happened to be there, that those two gentlemen upstairs, 
whom they had seen in conversation with Mrs. W., were 
the distinguished Lord Frederick Verisopht and his most 
Ultimate friend, the gay Sir Mulberry Hawk—a com¬ 
munication which inflanied several respectable house¬ 
keepers with the utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced 
sixteen unmarried daughters to tlie very bnnk of despair. 

The evening came to an end at last, but Kate had yet 
to be banded downstairs by the detested Sir Mulberry; 
and so skilfully were the manoeuvres of Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck conducted, tliat she and the baronet were the last of 
the party, and were even—without an appearance of effort 
or design^—^left at some little distance behind. 

** Don’t hurry, don't hurry," said Sir Mulberry, as Kate 
hastened on, and attempted to release her arm. 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward. 

“ Nay, then—** coolly observed Sir Mulberry, stopping 
her outright. 

** You had best^ot seek to detain me, sir I" said Kate 
angrily. 

*^And why not?” retorted Sir Mulberry. **My dear 
creature, now why do you keep up this show of dis 
pleasure ? ” 

repeated Kate indignantly. *'How dare you 
presume toMeak to me, sirr-to address me-—to come into 
my presence?” 

“Vbu look prettier in a,^sion, Miss Nickleby,” said 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, stooping down, the better to see 
her face. 

1 hold you In the hptteiest deteftetion gnd contempt, 
sir,” said K^e. V If you frnd atiy in lodes of 

disgust and aversion, you~^ Let me rejdn my friends, 
str, instantly. Whatever cdtddermions may have adthheld 
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me thus far» 1 will disregard them all, and take a course 
that even you might feel, if you do not immediately suffer 
me to proceed.” 

Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face, and 
retaining her arm, walked towards the door. 

**lf no regard for my sex or helpless situation will 
induce you to desist from this coarse and unmanly perse¬ 
cution,” said Kate, scarcely knowing, in the tumult of 
her passions, wliat she said —** I have a brotlier who 
will resent it dearly one day.” 

**Upon my soull” exclaimed Sir Mulbenj, as though 
quietly communing with himself, passing his arm round 
her waist as be spoke, ** she ]o<^ more beautiful, and 1 
like her better in this mood titan when her eyes are cast 
down, and she is in perfect repose.*’ 

How Kate reached the lobby, where her friends were 
waiting, she never knew, but sne hurried across it without 
at all regarding them, and disengaged herself suddenly 
from her companion, sprang into the coach, and throwing 
lierself into its darkest corner, burst into tears. 

Messrs. Pyke an(f Pluck, knowing their cue, at once 
threw the paurty into great commotion by shouting for the 
carriages, and getting up a violent quarrel with sundry 
inoffensive bystanders; in the midst of which tumult they 
put the affrighted Mrs. Ntcklebyin her chariot, and having 
got her safely off, turned their thoughts to Mrs. Wititterly, 
whose attention also they had now effectually distracted 
from the young lady, by throwing her into a state of the 
utmost bewilderment and consternation. At length, the 
conveyance in which she had come roHed off too, with its 
load, and the four worthies being left alone under the 
portico, enjoyed a hearty laugh together. 

** There,” said Sir Mulber^, turning to his noble friend. 

Didn’t I tell you last night that if we could find whem 
khey were going by bribing a servant through ix^ fellow, 
ana then establish ourselves (dose by witii the mother, 
these people’s honour would be our own ? * Why, here It is, 
done in four-and-twenty hours.” 

Ye-es,” replied the dupe. ” But I have been tied to the 
ttid woman all ni-ight.” 

’’Hear him,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his two 
friends. ’’Hear this discontents grumbler. Isn’t it 
enoughi to make a man swear never to help him in his 
plots and schemes again ? Isn’t it an infernal riiame ? ” 
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Pyke a«ked Pluck whether U wiu not ao infernal ehame. 
and Pluck aekcd Fyke; hut neither anewered# 

•‘Isn't it the truth?” demanded Verjsopht “Wasn’t 
it so?” 

** Wasn’t it so ? ” repeated Sir Mulbeiry- “ How would 
^QU have had it ? How could we have got a general invita¬ 
tion at first sight^eome when you like, go when you like. 
Stop as long as you like, do what you like-*if you, the lord, 
hod not made 3rourself agreeable to the foolish mistress oi 
the house? Do I care for this girl, except as your friend? 
Haven’t 1 been sounding your praises in her ears, and 
bearing her pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you ? 
Wliat sort of stun do you thiiEdc I’m made of? IVould 1 
do this for every nian'<--doA’t 1 deserve even gratitude in 
return ? ” f 

“You’re a deyvlish good fellow,” said the poor young 
lord, taking his friend’s arm. “ Upon my life, you’re 
a deyvUsh good fellow. Hawk.” 

“And I have done right, have I?” demanded Sir 
Mulberry. 

“ Quite ri-ight.” 

“ And like a poor, sUly, good-natured friendly dog at I 
am, eh ? ” 

“ Ye^» ye-es—like a friend,” replied the oti^c» 

“Well, tlieo,” replied Sir Mulberry, “ 1 % satisfied. 
And now let’s go and have our revenge on the German 
baron and the Frenchman, who cleaned you out so 
handsomely last night,” 

With tiiese words, the friendly creature todc his com¬ 
panion’s arm, and led him away, turning half round as he 
did so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous smile on 
Messrs. Fyke and Pluck, who, cramming tlieir handker- 
cbie$ii into their mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of 
the whole proceedings, fallowed their patron and his victim 
at a little distancs* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MISS NICKLBBTi RBNDBRBD DBSPBRATB BY THB PBRSBCUTION 
OF Sm MULBERRY HAWK, AND THB COMPLICATED 
DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRESSES WHICH SURROUND HER, 
APPEALS, AS A LAST RESOURCE, TO HER UNCLE FOR 
PROTECTION. 

The ensuing morning brought reflection with it, as 
morning usually does; but widely diflerent was the train ol 
thought it Awa^ned in the difiereni: persons who had been 
so unexpectedly brought together on the preceding evening, 
by the active agency of Messrs. Pyice and Pluck. 

The reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk*<**if such a term 
can be applied to the thoughts of the systematic ^d 
calculating man of dissipation, whose joys, regrets, pains* 
and pleasures, are all of self, and who would seem to retain 
nothing of the intellectual faculty but the power to debase 
himself, and to degrade the very nature whose outward 
semblance he wears—the reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk 
turned upon Kate Nickleby, and were, in brief, that slie 
was unooubtedly handsome; that her coyness musi be 
easily conquerable by a man of his address and experience, 
and that the pursuit was one which could not fliil to 
r^ound to his credit, and greatly to enhance his reputation 
with the world. And lest this last consideration—no mean 
or secondary one with Sir Mulberryshould sound 
strangely in the ears of some, let it be remembered that 
most men live in a world of their own, and that in that 
limited circle alone are they ambidous for distinction 
and applause. Sir Mulberiy^s world was peopled with 
profligates, and he acted accordingly. 

Thus, cases of injustice, and oppression, and tyranny, 
and the most extravagant bigotiv, are in constant 
occurrence among us every day. It is, the custom to 
trumpet forth much wonder and astonishment at the chief 
actors therein setting at defiance so completely the opinion 
of the world; but &ere is no greater fallacy; It is precisely 
because they do consult the ofunlon of their own little world 
that auch things tidES place at all, and strike the great 
world dumb with amasement. 

The reflections of Mrs* Niddeby wars of the proudestand 
most oomplaosat kind i and undef the iafluaiiee of her very 
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agreeable delusion she straightway sat down and Indited 
a Jong letter to Kate, in which sue expressed her entire 
approval of the admirable chcuce she had made, and 
extolled Sir Mulbeny to the skies; asserting, for the more 
complete satisfaction of her daughter’s feelings, that he was 
precisely the iodividual whom she (Mrs. Nicldeby) would 
have chosen for her son-in-law, if slie bad had the pidrtng 
and choosing from all mankind. The good lady then, with 
the preliminary observation that riie might be foirly 
supposed not to have lived in the world so long without 
knowing its ways, communicated a great many subtle 
precepm, applicable to the state of courtship, and confirmed 
in their wisdom by her own personal experience. Above all 
things, she commended a strict, maidenly reserve, as being 
not only a laudable thing in itself, but as tending materially 
to strengthen and increase a lover’s ardour. ‘*And I 
never,** added Mrs. Nickleby, **wm8 more delighted in my 
life, than to observe last night, my dear, that your good 
sense had already told you this.” With which sentiment, 
and various hints of the pleasure she derived from the 
knowledge (hat her daughter inherited so large an instal¬ 
ment Tier own excellent sense and discretion (to nearly 
the foil measure of which she might hope, with care, to 
succeed in time), Mrs. Nickleby concluded a very long and 
ratlier illegible letter. 

Poor Rate was well-nM distracted on the recript of four 
closely-written and dosriy-crossed sides of congratulation 
on the vety subject whicn had prevented her aosii^ her 

r ail night, and kept ner weeping and watching in her 
nber; still worse and more tn^ng was the necesrity 
of rendering herself agreeaUe to Mrs. Wititteriy, who, 
bring in low spirits after the fatigue of the preceding night, 
of course exp^ted her compaidon (rise wherefore bad she 
board and ^aiv?) to be in foe best spirits possible. As 
to Mr. Wititteriy, he wefi( about all oay in a tremor of 
delight at having riiaken hands with a lord, and having 
actually asked him to come atia see him in hk own house. 
The lord himself, not bring troubled to anv Inconvenieiit 
evctent with foe power of fomkingi reeled himself with the 
conversation of Messrs, ^yke and ffluck, who riiarpeoed 
tiirir frit by a plentiful Indulgence fo varioua ccxstly 
stimulants at his expense. 

ItVas foinrin tlieafoernomi'^« 4 hatb, tlw vulgar affo^ 
of the Slim and foe dodMiltd Mfs. Wlritic 4 y rscUnril# 
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according^ to custom, on the drawIn^«room sofa, while Kate 
read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled ** The Lady 
Flabellai** which Alphonse tiie doubtful had procured from 
the library that very morning* And it was a production 
admirably suited to a lady labouring under Mrs. Witltterly*s 
complaint, seeing there was not a line in it, from begin* 
ning to end, which could, by the most remote con** 
tingency, awaken the smallest excitement in any person 
breathing. 

Kate read on. 

** * Cherixette,* said the Lady ' Flabella, inserting her 
mouse-like feet in the blue satin slippers, which had un¬ 
wittingly occasioned the half-playful, half^angty altercation 
between herself and the youthful Colonel Befillaire, in the 
Duke of Mincefenille's siuon de danse on the fn’evious night. 

* ChSriseHei ma Mre^ daimet’^noi de Veat^de^Cohgnet dU 
vous plait, mm enfant* 

**'Mefvie —^thank you,* said the Lady Flabella, aU the 
lively but devoted Cherizutte plentifully besprinkled witli 
the fragrant compound the Lady Fiabella’s mouchoir of 
finest cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazoned at 
the four comers with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous 
heraldic bearings of that noble family; 'mercie —that 
wilt do.* 

** * At this instant, while the Lady Flabella wt inhaled 
that delicious fragrance by holding the mautkoUr to her 
exquisite, but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the door of tlie 
boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken 
damask, the hue of Iialy*s firmament) was thrown open, 
and with noiseless tread two valets-de-chambre, clad in 
sumptuous liveries of peach-blossom and gold, advanced into 
theroom, followed by a page in has de sou —silk stockings^ 
who, wldle they remains at some distance making the most 
gtsoeful obeisances, advanced to tlio fret of his lovely 
mistress, and dropping on one Jcnee presented, on a golden 
salver gorgeously chased, a scented billet.' 

** * Ihe Lady Flabella, with an agitation she could not 
repress, hastily tore olT the, envelope and broke the scented 
seal. It was from Befillaire—the young, the slim, the totv* 
voiced—Asr awn Befillaire.’ ** 

^*Oh, charming I ** interrupted Kate’s patroness, who was 
sometimes literaiy; poetic, real^. Read that description 
dgaln^ Miss Kidu^y*** 

Kate complied* 
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Sweet, indeed I *’ said Mrs. Wititterly, with a sigh. 

So voluptuous, is it not^so soft ? *' 

** Yes, 1 think it is,’’ replied Kate gently; ** very soft” 

** Close the book, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 
” 1 can hear notliing more to*day; 1 should be sorrv to 
disturb the impression of that sweet description. Close 
the book.” 

Kate complied, not unwillinjgrly; and, as she did so, Mrs. 
Wititterly raising her glass with a languid hand, remarked 
that slie looked pale. 

** It was the fright of that—tliat noise and confusion last 
night,” said Kate. 

*’How ve^ oddl” exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a 
look of surprise. And certainly, when one comes to think 
of it, it was very odd that anything should have disturbed a 
companion* A steam-engine, or other ingenious piece of 
mechanism out of order, would have been nothing to it. 

” How did you come to know Lord Frederick and those 
other delightful creatures, child ? ” asked Mrs. Wititterly, 
still ^ing Kate through her glass. 

” X met them at my uncle’s,” said Kate, vexed to feel 
that she was colouring deeply, but unable to keep down the 
blood which rushed to her face whenever she thought of 
that man. 

** Have you known them long ? ” 

"No,” joined Kate; not Tong.” 

" 1 was very glad of the opportunity which that respect* 
able person, your motlier, gave us of bmng known to them,” 
said Mrs. Wlritterly, in a lofty manner. ** Some friends 
of ours were on the very pcant of introducing us, which 
makes it quite remarkable.’’ 

This was said lest Mias Niekleby should grow conceited 
on the honour and dignity of having known four great 
people (for Pyke and Pluck were included among the 
delightful creatures), wliom Mrs. Wititterly did not ^ow. 
But as tiie circumstances had made no impression one way 
or other upon Kate’s mind, the fbrce of the observation was 
quite lost upon her. 

"They asked permission to caU,** said Mrs. Wititterly. 

I gave it tiiem, of course.^” 

"Do you expect tliem to-day ? ” Kate ventured to inquire. 

Mrs« Wititterly’s answer Was lost in the noise of a 
tremendous rapping at the street door, andi, befiuo it^ had 
bexsed to vibratOj there drove up^ a Tiandsome cebriofet, 
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01ft of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and lua friend 
liOrd Veriaopht. 

**They are here now,'* said Kate, rising and hurrying 
away. 

Miss, Nickleby!" cried Mrs. Wititterly, perfectly aghast 
at a companion's attempting to quit the room without her 
permission first had ana obtained. ** Pray don't think ol 
going." 

“ r ou are very good ! ** replied Rate; ** but-^—” 

"For goodness sake, don’t agitate me by making me 
speak so much,” said Mrs. Wititti^ly, with great sharpness. 
" Dear me. Miss Nickleby, I beg~—'' 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that she was unwell, 
for the footsteps of the knockers, whoever they were, were 
already on the stairs. She resumed her seat, and had 
scarcely done so, when the doubtful page darted into the 
room and announced*-’Mr. Pyke, and Mr. Pluck, and Lord 
Verisopht, and Sir Mulbeny Hawk, all at one burst. 

"The most eatraordinary thing in the world,** said Mr. 
Pluck, saluting both ladies with the utmost cordiality-^ 
" the most extraordinary thing. As Lord Frederick and 
Sir Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke and I had that 
instant knocieed." 

"That instant knocked,” said Pyke. 

" No matter how you came, so that you are here,’* said 
Mrs. Wititterly, who, by dint of lying on the same s^a for 
three years and a lialf, had got up quite a little pantomime 
of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the most 
striking of the whole aerioSi to astonish the visitors. 
" I am delighted, 1 am sure." 

"And how is Miss Nickleby?" said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
accosting Kate, in a low voice—not so low, however, but 
that it reached the ears of Mrs. Wititterly. 

" Why, she complains.wf suffering fmm the fright of last 
nll^tf" said the lady, '^1 am sure 1 don’t.wonder at it, for 
my nerves are quite tom to pieces." 

"And yet you look," observed Sir Mulberry, turning 
niund--H.*<and yet you look—" 

"Beyond everj^itw," eaid Mr. Fyke, coming to his 
patron's assistance. Of course Mr. Pluck said the same,. 

" I am afoaid Sir Mulberry is a fiattersr, my lord," raid 
Mrs, Vi^titterly, turmng to that young gentleman, who 
had been tucking tibe head of ms cane in silence^ and 
etaring at Kate, 
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** Oh, deyvlish 1 ’’ replied Verisopht. Having given 
utterance to which remarkable sentiment, he occupied 
himself as before. 

** Neither does Miss Nickleby look the worse,” said Sir 
Mulberry, bending hi$ bold gaze upon her. ** She was 
always handsome, but, upon my soul, ma’am, you seem to 
have imparted some of your own good looks to her besides.” 

To judge from the glow which suffused the poor girl’s 
countenance after this speech, Mrs. Wititterly mi^ht, with 
some show of reason, have been supposed to nave imparted 
to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own. 
Mrs. Wititterly admitted, though not with the best grace 
in the world, that Kate did look pretty. She began to 
think, too, that Sir Mulberry was not c^uite so agreeable 
a creature as she had at first supposed htm ; for, uthough 
a skilful flatterer is a most delightful companion if you 
can keep him all to yourself, his taste becomes very doubtful 
when he takes to complimenting other people. 

*’Pyke,” said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the 
effect which the praise of Miss Nickleby had produced. 

“Weil, Pluck,” saidPyke. 

** Is there anybody,” demanded Mr. Pluck mysteriously— 
** anybody you know that Mrs. Wititterly’s profile reminds 
you of?” 

’’Reminds me of?” answered Pyke. **Of course 
there is.” 

’’Who do you mean?” said Pluck, in the same mysteri¬ 
ous manner. “ The D. of B. ? ” 

’’The C. of B.,” replied Pyke, with the faintest trace of 
a grin lingering in his countenance. ’’The beautiful sister 
is the countess; not the duchess.” 

’’True,” said Pluck, ” the C. of B. The resemblance is 
wonderful!” 

” Perfectly startling,” said Mr. Pyke. 

Here was a state of things 1 ' Mrs. Wititterly was declared, 
upon the testimony of two veracious and competent witnesses, 
to be the very picture of a countess t This was one of the 
consequences of getting into good sodety. Why, she 
might have mov^ amopg grovelling people for twenty 
wars, «md never heard of it. How coulcf she, indeed ? 
what did know about countesses ? 

The two gentlemen having^ by the greediness with which 
this little l^it was swallowed; tested the eatent of Mrs. 
Wititterly’s appetite for adolstionD^ proceeded to administer 
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that commodity in very large doses, thus affording to Sir 
Mulberry Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nickleby 
with questions and remarks to which she was absolutely 
obliged to msdce some reply. Meanwhile, Lord Verisopht 
enjoyed, unmolested, the full flavour of ^e gold knob at 
the top of his cane, as he would have done to the end of 
the interview if Mr. Wititterly had not come home, and 
caused the conversation to turn to his favourite topic. 

“My lord,” said Mr, WitUtcrlyi **I am delighted^ 
honoured—proud. Be seated again, my lord, pray. 1 am 
proud, indeed—^raost proud.'* 

It was to the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. 
Wititterly said all this, for although she was bursting with 
pride and arrogance, she would have had the illustrious 
guests believe that their visit was quite a common 
occurrence, and that they had lords and baronets to see 
them every day in the week. But Mr. Wititterly's feelings 
were beyond the power of suppression. 

“ It is an honour, indeed ! ** said Mr. Wititterly. Julia, 
my soul, you will suffer for this to-morrow.** 

** Suffer 1 ** cried Lord Verisopht. 

“ The reaction, my lord, the reaction,*’said Mr. Wititterly. 
“This violent strain upon the nervous system over, my 
lord, what ensues? A sinking, a depression, a lowness, 
a lassitude, a debility. My lord, if Sir Tumley Snufiim 
was to see that delicate creature at this moment, he would 
not give a-—a this for her life,** In illustration of which 
remark Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of snuff from his box, 
and jerked it lightly i.nto the air as an emblem of instability. 

“ Not i!W,'* said Mr. Wititterly, looking about him with 
a serious countenance. “Sir Tumley Snuffim would not 
give that for Mrs. Wititterly’s existence.” 

Mr. Wititterly told this with a kind of sober‘exultation, 
M if it were no trifling distinction for a man to liave a wife 
in such a desperate state, and Mrs. Wititterly sighed and 
looked on, as if she felt the honour, but had determined 
to bear it as meekly as might be. 

“Mrs, Wititterly,” smd her husband, “is Sir Tumley 
Snufiim’s favourite patient. I believe 1 may venture to 
say that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person who took the 
new meitidne whi<^ is sum>osed to have destroyed a faitiily 
at Kensington Gravel Pits. 1 believe she was. If I am 
wrong, JuUa, my dear, you will correct me.” 

** 1 lielieve X was,” said Mrs. Wititterly, in a faint voice. 
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As there appeared to be some doubt in tlie mind of his 
patron how he could best join in this conversation^ the 
indefatigable Mr. Pyke threw himself into the breach^ and, 
by way of saying something to the point, inquired—>witli 
reference to the aforesaid m^icine—whether it was nice, 

** No, sir, it was not. It bad not even that recommenda^ 
tion,’* said Mr. W. 

*'Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr,” observed Pyke, with 
a complimentary bow. 

** I ikink 1 am,” said Mrs. Wititterly, smiling. 

** 1 think you are, my dear Julia,” replied her husband, in 
a tone which seemed to sa^ that he was not vain, but still 
must insist upon their privileges, ** If anybody, my lord,” 
added Mr. Wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, 
*' will produce to me a greater martyr than Mrs. Wititterly, 
all 1 can eay is, tliat 1 shall be glad to see that martyr, 
whether male or female—that’s all, my lord.” 

Pyke and Pluck promptly remarked that certainly nothing 
could be fairer than that; and the call having been by 
this time protracted to a very great length, they obeyed 
Sir Mulberry’s look, and rose to go. This brought Sir 
Mulberry and Lord Verisopht on their legs also. Many 
protestations of friendship, and expressions anticipaiive of 
the pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an 
acquaintance,, were exchanged, and the visitors departed, 
with renewed assurances tliat at all times and seasons the 
mannon of the Wititterlys would be honoured by receiving 
them beneath its roof. 

That they came at at! times and seasons—'that tlmy dined 
there one dky, supped the next, dined again on the next, 
and were conatantlv to and fro on all—that they made 
parties to visit public places, and met by accident at 
lounges—that upon all tiiese occasions Miss Nickleby was 
exposed to tlie constant and unremitting persecution of 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, who now began to feel his character, 
even in the estimation of his two dependents, involved in 
the successful reduction of her pdoe—tliat she had no 
intervals of peace or rest, soie^ at those hours w^n 
she could alt in her solitary room and weep over the trials 
of the dav<^n these were oonsequences naturally Sowing 
from the welMaid plans of Sir Mulbeiry, and mmr abls 
execution 1 ^ tlie auxiliaries, and Pluck, 

And thus for a f^night mdttm. went on. That any 
but thp weakest and stittift m could Itave cean In 
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one interview that Lord Veideopht, though lie wa$ a lord, 
and Sir Mulberry Hawk, though he was a baronet, wete 
not persons accustomed to be the best possible companions, 
and were certainly not calculated by habits, manners, 
tastes, or conversation, to shine with any great lustre in 
the society of ladies, need scarcely be remarked. But 
with Mrs. Wititterly the two titles were ail-sufBcient; 
coarseness became humour, vulgarity softened itself down 
into the most charming eccentricity; insolence took the 
guise of an easy absence of reserve, attainable only by 
those who had the good fortune to mix with high folks. 

If the mistress put such a construction upon the be¬ 
haviour of her new friends, what could the companion 
urge against them ? If they accustomed themselves to 
very little restraint before the lady of the house, with how 
much more freedom could diey address her paid dependent 1 
Nor was even this the worst. As the odious Sir Mulberry 
Hawk attached himself to Kate with less and less of dis¬ 
guise, Mrs. Wititterly began to grow jjealous of the superior 
attractions of Miss Nickleby. If this feeling had fed to 
her banishment from the drawing-room when such 
company was there, Kate would have been only too happy 
and willing that It should have existed, buL unfortunately 
for her, she possessed that native grace and true gentility 
of manner, and those thousand nameless accomplishments 
which give to fsmate society its greatest charm; if these 
be valuable anywhere, they were especially so where the 
lady of the house was a mere animated doll. The con* 
sequence was, that Kate had the double mortification of 
being an indispensable part of the circle when Sir Mulberry 
and his friends were there, and of being exposed, on ^at 
very account, to all Mrs. Wititterly’s ill-humours and 
cspricei when they were gone. She became utterly and 
completely miserable. 

Mrs. Wititterly had never Thrown off the mask with 
regard to Sir Mulberry, but when she was more than 
usually out Of temper, attributed the circumstance, as 
ladies sometimes do, to nervous in<ftspasUibti. However, as 
the dreadful idea that Lord VeHsopnt also was somewhat 
taken with Kate, and that she, Mrs, WitltteHy, was ^uite 
a secondary person, dawned upon that tadya mind and 
gradually developed Itself, she became possessed’with a 
large quantity of highly proper and most tdttttotil indlgna* 
tion, and felt It her duty, a* a mamed lady and a motM 
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member of eodeljr, to mention the crrcumetanoe to ** the 
yonng person " without delay. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Wititterly broke grotmd next morning, 
during a pause in the novel-riding. 

Nickleby,’* said Mra Wititterly, "1 wish to 
speak to you very gravely. I am sorry to have to do it, 
upon my word I am veiy sorry, hut you leave me no 
alternative, Miss Nickleby.^ Here Mrs. Wititterly tossed 
her head—not passionately, only virtuously—and reinaHced, 
with some appearance of ezcstement, that she feared that 
palpitation ot the heart was coming on again. 

*'Your behaviour, Miss Nickleby,” resumed the lady, 
**19 very^ far from pleasing me—very far. 1 am veiy 
anxious indeed that you should do well, but you may 
depend upon it, Miss Nickleby, you will not, ii you go 
on BM you do." 

** Ma*am 1" exclaimed Kate ja’oudly. 

**Don*t agitate me by making in that way, Miss 
Nickleby, don’t,*’ said Mrs. wititterly, with some violence, 
** or you’ll compel me to ring the bell.’’ 

Kate looked at her, but smd nothing. 

** You needn’t suppose," resumed Mrs. Wititterly, 
**tiiat your looking at me in that way, Miss Nickleby, 
will prevent my saying what 1 am going to whidi 1 
feel to be a religious duty. You needn’t direct your 
glances towards me," said Mrs. Wititterly, with a sudden 
burst of spite; ’*/ am not Sir Mulberry; no, nor Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, Miss Nickleby; nor am 1 Mr. Pyke, 
nor Mr. Pluck eitlier." 

Kate looked at her again, but less steadily than before; 
and resting her elbow on tlie table, covered her eyes with 
her hand. 

** If such things had been done when / was a young girl," 
said Mrs. Wiiilterly (this, by the way, must have been 
some little time before), *‘ I»don’t suppose anybody would 
have believed it" 

*'I don’t think they would," murmured Kate. **1 do 
not think anybody would believe, without actually knowing 
It, what I seem doomed to undergo I" 

*‘ Don’t talk to me of being miomed to undergo, Miss 
Nickleby, if you please," said Mrs. Wititterly, witli a 
shrillness of tone quite surprising in so great an invalid. 
**1 will not be answered. Miss Nickleby. 1 am not 
accustomed to be answered, nor wilt X permit it fer an 
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instant. Do ycm hear?*^ she added, waiting wUh some 
apparent inconsistency for an answer. 

** 1 do hear you, ma'am,** replied Kate, ''with surprise— 
with greater surprise than I can express.** 

**I have always considered you a particularly well* 
behaved young person for your station in life,** said Mrs. 
Wititterly; "and as you are a person of healthy appear** 
ance, and neat in your dress, and to forth, I have taken an 
interest in you, as I do still, considering that I owe a sort 
of du^* to that respectable old female, your mother. For 
diese reasons. Miss Nickleby, I must tell you once for all, 
and begging you to mind what 1 say, that I must insist 
upon your immediately altering your very forward 
behaviour to the g^entlemen who visit at this house. It 
really is not becoming,’* said Mrs, Wititterly, closing her 
chaste eyes as she spoke; "it is improper — ouite 
improper.** 

" Oh 1 ** cried Kate, looking upwards and clasping her 
hands, "is not this, is not this too cruel, too hard to bear I 
Is it not enough that X should have suffered as I have, 
ni^ht and day; that I should almost have sunk in my own 
estimation from very shame of having been brought into 
contact with such people; but must f also be exposed to 
this unjust and most unfounded charge 1 ** 

" You will have the goodness to recollect, Miss Nickleby,** 
said Mrs. Wititterly, "that when you use such terms as 
'unjust,* and 'unfounded,* you charge me, in effect, with 
stating that which is untrue.” 

" I do,” said Kate, with honest indignation. " Whether 
you malm this accusation of youmelf, or at the prompting 
of others, is alike to me. I say it is vilely, grossly, wilfully 
untrue. Is it possible,” cried Kate, " that any one of my 
own sex can have sat by and not have seen the misery these 
men have caused me? Is it posrible that you, ma’am, can 
have been present and foiled to mark the insulting freedom 
ffiat their every look bespoke ? Is it possible that you can 
have avmded seeing that these libertines, in their utter 
disrespect for you, and utter disregard of all gentkmanly 
behaviour and almost of decency, have had but one object 
in introducing themselves here, and that the furtherance of 
their designs upon a friendless, helpless girl, who, without 
t^ humuiating confession, might have hoped to receive 
from one so much her senior something like womanly aid 
and sympiiby ? I do not—I cannot behave it I ** 
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If pQOf Kate had f> 08 fessed the aUg^teet knowledge of 
the world, she certaiol^r would not have ventured, even in 
the excitement into which she had been lashed, upon such 
an injudicious speech as this, Iti effect was precisely what 
a more experienced observer would have mreseen. Mrs. 
Wititterly received tlie attack upon her veracity with 
exemplary calmnese, and listened with the most heroic 
fortitude to Kate^s account of her own sufferings. But 
allusion being made to her being held in disregard by 
tbs gentlemen, slie evinced violent emotion, and this blow 
was no sooner followed up by the remark concerning her 
eeniority, than she fell back upon the sofa, uttering dtsmal 
screams. 

“What is the matter I” cried Mr. Wititterly, bouncing 
into the room. ** Heavens, what do 1 see! Julia 1 Julia I 
look up, my life, look up 1 *’ 

But Julia looked down most perseveringly, and screamed 
> stilt louder I so Mr. Wititterly rang the bell, and danced in 
a frenxied manner round the sofa on which Mrs. Wititterly 
lay; uttering perpetual cries for Sir Tumley Snuffim, and 
never once leaving off to ask for any explanation of the 
scene before him. 

“Run for Sir Tumley,” cried Mr.^ Witiiteily, menacing 
the page with both fists. “I knew it. Miss Nickleby,” he 
said, looking round with an atr of melancholjr triumph, 
“ that society has been too much for her. This is all soul, 
you know, every bit of it.” With this assurance Mr. 
Wititterly took up the prostrate form of Mrs. Wititterly and 
carried her bodily off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tumley Snufiim bad paid his visit 
and looked in with a report, that, through tlie special 
interposition of a merciful Providence (thus spake Sir 
Tumley), Mrs, Wititterly had gone to sleep. She' then 
Jmstily atrired herself for walking, and leavi^ word that 
she should return within a couple of hours, hurried away 
towards her unclp’s house. 

It had been a good day with Ralph Nickleby-^uita a 
lucky day; and as he walked to and fro in his little back 
room with his bands clasped behind him, adding up in his 
own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted 
foom the business done since morning, his mouth was 
drawn into a hard, stern smile; while me firmness of the 
lines and curves that made it up, as well os the cunning 
glance of his cold, bright eye, seemed to tell, that if any 
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resolutSoii or cunning would increaie the profits, *tb^ 
would not fat] to be excited for the purpose. 

**Very good I** said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to 
some proceeding of the day; **fae defies the usurer, does 
he ? Well, we shall see. * Honesty is the best policy/ is 
it ? We’ll try that, too.” 

He stopped, and then walked on again. 

** He is content,” said Ralph, relaxing into a smile, ** to 
set his known cliaracter and conduct against the power of 
money*-*dross as he calls it* Why, what a dull block* 
liead this fellow must be 1 Dro^ too—dross I—Who’s 
that?” 

/‘Me,” said Newman Noggs, looking in. '’Your 
niece,” 

** What of her?” asked Ralph sharply. 

“ She’s here.” 

“Here I” 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to 
signify tliat she was waiting there. 

“ What does she want ? ” asked Ralph. 

^*1 don’t know,” rejoined Newman. “Shall I ask?” he 
added quickly. 

“No,” replied Ralph. “Show her in —stay.” He 
hastily put away a padlocked cash-box that was on the 
table, and substituted in its stead an empty purse. 
“ Tltere,” said Ralph. “ Now she may come in.” 

Newman, with a grim smile at this manoeuvre, beckoned 
the young lady to advance, and, having placed a chair for 
her, retired; looking stealthily over his shoulder at Ralph 
as he limped slowly out. 

“Well,” said l^lph, roughl 3 r enough, but still with 
something more of kindness in his manner than he would 
have exhibited towards anybody else. “Well, my—dear. 
What now ? ” 

Kate raised her eyes, which filled with tears; and 
with an effort to master her emotion strove to speak, but in 
vain. So drooping her head again, she remained silent. 
Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could See 
that she was weeping. 

** 1 can guess the cause of this! ” thought Ralph, afrer 
looking at ner some time in silence. “1 can—1 can 
guess the cause. Welt! WellJ”—thought Ralph—for 
the moment quite disconcerted, as he watched the anguish 
of ius beautiful niece. “ Where is the harm ? only a few 
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tears * and it's an ezcdlent lesson for hex —an ezceUent 
lesson/* 

What is the matter ? *’ aidsed Ralph, drawing a chair 
opposite, and sitting down. 

He was ralher taken aback hy the sudden firmness with 
which Kate looked up and answered him. 

** The matter whim brin^ me to you, sir,** she said, 
** is one which should call the blood up into your ^e^, 
and make you bum to hear^ as it does me to tell. ] have 
been wronged; mv feelings have been out^ed, insulted, 
wounded past all healinff, and by your friends.*' 

*' Friends 1 ** cried Ramh sternly. " I have no frimds, 
girl/* 

" By the men I saw here, then," returned Kate quickly. 
" If they were no Mends of yours, and you knew what 
they were-^h, the more shame on you, uncle, for bringing 
me among them. To have subjected me to what I was 
exposed to here, through any misplaced confidence or 
imperfect knowl^ge of your guests, would have required 
some strong excuse; but if you did it—as I now l^eve 
you did—^mowing them well, it was most dastardly and 
cruel/’ 

Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain 
speaking, and regarded Kate vrith his sternest look. But 
me met his gaze proudly and firmly, and although her 
face was very pale, it looked more noble and han&ome, 
lighted up as it was, than it had ever ^peared before. 

" There is some of that boy's blood in you, 1 see,** said 
Ralph, speaking in his harshest tones, as something in 
the flsLshing eye reminded him of Nicholas at their last 
meeting, 

I hope there is 1 " replied Kate. " I should be proud 
to know it. 1 am young, unde, and all the difficult!^ and 
miseries of my situation ^ve kept it down, but I have 
been roused tcnday beyona all endurance, and come what 
may, I will not, as I am your brother's child., bear these 
insults longer." 

" What insults, girl ? " demanded Ralph sharply. 

" Remember what took place here, and ask yourself," 
replied Kate, colouring deeply. " Uncle, you must —I am 
sure you will—release me from such vile and degrading 
companionship as 1 am exposed to now. 1 do not mean," 
said Kate, hurrying to the old man and laying her atm 
dpon his shoulder—I do not mean to be angry and 
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violent—I beg^ your pardon if I have seemed so, dear 
uncle—but you do not koqw tvhat 1 have suffered, you do 
not indeed. You cannot tell what the heart of a youngs 

f lrl is—I have no right to expect you should; but when 
tell you I am wretched, and that my heart is breaking, 
1 am sure you will help me. I am sure—I am sure 
you will 1 ” 

Ralph looked at her for an instant; then turned 
away his head, and beat his foot nervously upon the 
ground. 

** I have gone on day after day,** said Kate, bending 
over him, and timidly facing her little hand in his, *'in 
the hope that this persecution would cease; 1 have gone 
on di^ after day, compelled to assume the appearance of 
cheermlness, when 1 was most unhappy. 1 have had no 
counsellor, no adviser, no one to protect me. Mamma 
supposes that these are honourable men, rich and dis* 
tinguished, and how can 1—^how can I undeceive her— 
when she is so happy in these little delusions, which are 
the only happiness she has? The lady with whom you 
placed me is not the person to whom 1 could confide 
matters of so much delicacy, and 1 have come at last to 
you, the only friend I have at hand—almost the only 
friend I have at all—to entreat and implore you to 
assist me.** 

** How can I assist you, child ? ** said Ralph, rising from 
his chair, and pacing up and down the room in his old 
attitude. 

**You have influence with one of these men, 1 knoWj** 
rejoined Kate emphatically. “Would not a word from 
you induce them to desist from this unmanly course ? ** 
“No,** said Ralph, suddenly turning; “at least—that 
—I can’t say it, if it would.** 

**Can’t say it I” 

No/' said Ralph, comi^ to a dead stop, and clasping 
his hands more tightly behind him. “ I can't say it.'^ 
Kate feU back a step or two. and looked at him, as if in 
doubt whether she had heard aright. 

“ We are connected in business," said Ralph, posing 
himself alternately on his toes and heels, and looking 
coolly in his niece's face^" in business, and 1 can't aflord 
to ofiend them. What is it, after all ? We have all bur 
ttiaib, and this is one of yours. Some girls would be 
proud to have such gaUants at thebr feet/* 
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**1 don't My,” rejoinod Rolph# his forafiofifor, 

^'bttt that you do right to deiplM them; no» you* snow 
your good seiiie in that, m indeed I kfiew front the first 
you would. Well. In all other reioeots you are chmxi- 
toitably bestowed. It's not much to near. If this ydting 
lord does dog your footsteps, and whisper his drivelling 
inatkifies In your ears, what of it? It’s a dishonourable 
passion. So be it; it won’t last long. Some other novelty 
will spring up one day, and you will be released. In tile 
meantime--^” 

"In the meantime,” interrupted Kate, with becoming 
pride and indignaUon, "I am to be the scorn of my own 
•ex, and the toy of &e other; justly condemned by all 
women of right feeling, and despised by all honest and 
honourable men; sunken in my own esteem, and degraded 
in every eye that looks upon me. No, not if I work my 
fingers to the bone, not if 1 am driven to the roughest and 
haraest labour. Do not mistake me* I will not disgrace 
your recommendation. I will remain in the bouse in which 
it placed me, until 1 am entitled to leave it by the terms of 
my engagement-^though, mind, 1 see these men no more. 
When 1 quit it, 1 will hide myself from them and you, and, 
striving to support my mother by hard aandoe, 1 will live 
at least in peace, and trust m God to help me.” 

With these words, she waved her hand, and quitted the 
room, leaving Ralph Nickleby motionless as a statue. 

The surprise with which Kate, as she closed die room 
door, beheld, dose beside it, Newman Noggs standing bolt 
upright in a little niche in the wall, like eome scarecrow or 
Guy Kawkes Imd up in winter quarters, almost occasioned 
her to call aloud. But Newman laying his finger upon 
his lips, she had the presence of mind to refrain. 

** Don’t,” said Newman, gliding out of hit recess, and 
accompan 3 ring her across the hall. " Don’t cty, don’t cry.” 
Two very large tears, by the bye, were running down 
Newman^s face as he s^ke. 

' I see how it is,” said poor Noggs, drawing from hie 



right, 1 like that. It was right not to i^e way befiare 
him, Yes, yei I Ha, ha, ha I Oh, yes. Poor thmg t ” 

^ With these i^oiated eadamatlohs^ Ntwniaa wiped hie 
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own tifm with the afore^inontSoned dusto*, and Hmptng: to 
the street door* opened it to let her out. 

** Don't cry any more," whispered Newman. ** 1 ahall 
see you soon. Ha, ha, lia ] And so shall somebody elss^ 
too. Yes, yes. Ho, ho! ” 

**God bless you,” answered Kate, huitying out, ^*Ood 
bless you.” 

*'Same to you,” rejoined Newman, opening the door 
again a little way to say so. ** Ha, ha, ha! Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

^nd Newman Noggs opened the door once again to nod 
clieerfully and laugh — and shut it, to shake his head 
mournfully, and cry. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude Ull he heard the 
noise of the closing door, when he shrugged his shoulders, 
and after a few turns about the room~hasty at first, but 
gradually becoming slower, as he relapsed into himself— 
sat down before his desk. 

It is one of those problems of human nature which may 
be noted down but not solved—although Ralph felt no 
remorse at that mon^ent for his conduct towards the 
innocent, true-hearted girl; although his libertine clients 
had done precisely what he had expected, precisely what 
he most wished, and precisely what would tend most to 
his advantage, still he hated them for doing it, from the 
very bottom of his soul. 

''Ughl” said Ralph, scowling round, and shaking his 
clenched band as the faces of the two profli^tes rose up 
before his mind; ** you shall pay for tliis. Oh, you shau 
pav for this 1 ” 

As the usurer turned for consolation to his books and 
papers, a performance was (?oing on outside his office 
door, which would have occasioned him no small surprise 
if he could by any means have become acquainted 
with it. 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at n 
little distance from the door, with his face towards it; 
and, with the sleeves of his coat turned back at the wrists, 
was occupied in bestowing the most vigorous, acientifioi 
and straightforward blows upon the empty air. 

At first sight, tlds would have appeared merely a vvise 
precaution in a man of sedentary habits, with a view of 
opening the chest and strengthening the muedes the 
arms. But the intense eagerness and de^ed in the 
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of Kewmao tmt auFoted wl^i 

•piratlofi; the a«rpntuttg with whSdi he diriiict^ m 

cDhsteot miccessicm of blows towards a paitbuter ps^itel 
sdmt dve eight from the ground, and still worhad 
away In the most untiriiilf and persevering manner, would 
have sufficiently explaiaed to the attentive rd>server, that 
ttis imagination was thrashing, to within an indi of his 
filb, his body's most active empT^er, Mr. Ralfdi Kxchiehy. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF THB PROCBBDXKOS OP NlOHOtAS, AUD CERTAIN INTSRNAL 
DIVISIONS IN THB COMPANY OF MR. VINCRNT GROMMUtS. 

Thb unexpected success and favour with which Ids ex¬ 
periment at Portsmouth had been received, induced lib’. 
Crummies to prolong his stay in that town for a forhdght 
beyond the period ne had originally assigned for tlie 
duradon of his visit, during which time Nichcuas personated 
a vast variety of diaracters with undiminished success, 
and attracted so many people to the theatre who had 
never been seen there before, that a ben^t was considered 
by the manager a very promising speculation. Ntcholaa 
assenting to the terms proposed, tne benefit was had, 
and by it he realised no less a sum than twenty pounds. 

Possessed of unexpected wealth, his first act was 
to inclose ^ hooest John Browdie the amount of his 
friendly loan, whhm he accompanied with many expressions 
^ grantude and esteem, and many cordial wishes for his 
matrimoxiial happixiesa To Newman Noggs he ffirwarded 
one half of tlie aum he had realised, entreating him to 
take an opportun^ of handing it to Kate in secret, and 
conv^ng to her the warmest assurances of his love and 
affection. He made no mpndon of the way in which he 
had empkwed himself; merely infiMrming Newman tiiat 
a letter addressed to him under his assumed name at the 
Post Office, Portsmouth, would readily find hhn, and 
entreating that worthy friend to write niU partietdars of 
the situation of his mother and sister, and an acopunt of 
all the grand things that Ralph Ntckleby had done for 
^them rince bis departure from l^ndon. ' ^ 

''You are out of spirits,*' said ^Ike, on^the night 
alter the l^ter had been despaidied* 




" Don't ay, ay,’* 

KJI, 


KiCHotAS ^ 

Kot 11** Hk^olast y9$Sk l^s»nifid iffiltftyt §w 

the oonfosj^on would have made we hoy miserable all 
maht; was tbSnldng i^ut m ilstfirrSmlke.'’ 

Sister 1” 

«Aye.>» 

** Is she like you? ” inquired Smilee. ' ^ 

Why, sO'ihey say,” r^£ed Nicholas, laughing, only 
A great deal handsomer.** 

^*She must be wty beautiful,’* said Smike, after thinking 
a little while with his hands folded together, and his eyes 
bent u{>on his firiend. 

"Anybody who didn't know you as well as I do, my 
dear fellow, would say you were an accomplished courtier, 
said Nicholas. 

" I don't even know what that is," replied Smike, shaking 
his head. ** Shall 1 ever see your sister? " 

"To be sure," cried Nicholas ; "weshall all be together 
one of these days—when we are rich, Smike." 

" How is it that you, who are so kind and good to me, 
have nobody to be kind to you?" asked Smike. "1 
cannot make that out" 

"Why, ft is a long story," replied Nicholas,^ "and one 
you would have some difficulty in comprehending, 1 fear. 

I have an enemy—you understand what that is? " 

** Oh. yes, 1 understand tliat," said Smike. 

** Well, it is owing to him," returned Nicholas. " He 
is rich, and not so easily'puni^ed SLsyeur old enemy, Mr. 
Squeers. He is my uncle, but he is a villaioi and has 
done me wrong." 

^'Has he though?" asked Smike, bending eagerly 
forward, " What is his name ? Tell ms his name." 

" Ralph—Ralph Nickteby." 

Ralph Nickleby," repeated Smike. Ralph. Ill get 
that name by heart." 

He had muttered it over to himself some twenty tSmes^ 
when a loud knock at the door disturbed him from liiji. 
occupation,' Before he could open it, Mr. Folair, thd. 
paittomimist, thrust in his head. 

Mr. Folairs hea4 was usually decorated with a vary 
round ba% Unusually in the crown, and curled up quite 
tight In. dbg. W the present occasion he wm*e it 

v^ nig| With the back part.ksrward, in 

conseqttppjSf ^ least rus’^; his neck 

he wore n nSisuNg tee worsted ooiti&rter» whereof the 
■ * ' ' , N’ 
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ttra^gUng endt mp«d out boneatB hii tbreadbrn New- 
made:^ coatf which w^s veiw tight and buttoned aU the 
way up* He carried in hie nand one dirtv glove, and a 
cheap dress cane with a glass handle; in short, his whole 
appearance was unusual^ dashing, and demonstrated a 
&r more scrupulous attention to ms toilet tiian he was 
in the haHt erf bestowing upon it. 

** Good-evening, sir,” said Mr* Folair, taking off the 
tall hat, and running his fingers through Ins hair. ^*1 
bring a communication. Hem 1 ” 

**From whom, and what about?” inquired Nicholas. 
*' You are unusuallv mysterious to-night.” 

”CoId, perhaps,” returned Mr. Folair; *'co1d, perhaps. 
That is the fault of my position—not of myself, Mr. 
Johnson. My position as a mutual friend requires it, 
sir.” Mr. Folair paused with a most impressive look, 
and diving into the hat before noticed, drew thence a 
small piece of whity-brown paper, curiously folded, 
whence be brought forth a note, which it had served to 
keep clean, and handing it over to Nicholas, said— 

** Have the goodness to read that, sir.” 

Nicholas, in a state of much amaxement, took the note 
and broke the seal, glancing at Mr. Folair as he did so, 
who, knitting his brow, and pursii^ up his mouth with 
great dignity, was sitting with his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the ceiling. 

It was directed to blank Johnson, Esq., by favour of 
Augustus Folair, Esq .; and the astonishment of Nicholas 
was in no degree lessened when he found it to be couched 
in the following laconic terms 

*<Mr. lenville presents his kind regards to Mr. Johnson, 
and wiU feel obll^d if ha will inform him at what hour to¬ 
morrow morning it will be most convenient to him to meet 
Mr. L. at the theatre, for the purpose of having his nose puUed 
in the presence ot the compady. 

l^envilla requests Mr. Johnson not to neglect making 
an appointment, as he has invited two or three profesrionu 
fHenos to witness the ceremony, and eannot disappoint them 
upon any account ahatever. 

Indignaiit its he was at tills tmpqrtine(ice> tiiere was 
aometiiing so osqqlsitriy absurd in such a cartel of defiance, 
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that Nicholas was obliged to bite his lip and read the 
note over two^ or three times before he could muster 
sufficient gravity and sternness to address the hostile 
messenger, who had not taken his ms from the ceiling, 
nor altered the expression of his »ce in the slightest 
degree. 

** Do you know the contents of this note, sir? ** he asked, 
at length. 

** Yes,** rejoined Mr. Folair, looking round for m instant, 
and immediately carrying his eyes back agmn to the 
ceiling. 

** And how dare you bring it here, sir ? *’ asked Nicholas, 
tearing it into very little pieces, and jerking it in a shower 
towards the messenger. ** Had you no fear of being kicked 
downstairs, sir?** 

Mr. Folair turned his head—^now ornamented with 
several fragments of the notoytowards Nicholas, and 
with the same imperturbable dignity, briefly replied, ** No.** 

**Then,** said Nicholas, taking up the tul hat. and 
tossing it towards tlie dow, **you had better follow 
that article of your dress, sir, or you may find yourself 
very disagreeably deceiv^, and that within a dozen 
seconds.** 

say, Johnson,** remonstrated Mr. Folair, suddenly 
losing all his dignity, '*none of that, you know. No 
tricks with a gentleman’s wardrobe.** 

** Leave the room,** returned Nicholas. **How could 
you presume to come here on such an errand, you 
scoundrel?** 

**Pooh I pooh 1 **said Mr. Folair, unwinding his comforter, 
and gradually getting himself out of it. “ There—that's 
enough,” 

**Enough!” cried Nicholas, advancing towards him* 
**Take yourself off, sir.” 

** Pooh I pooh 1 I tell you,” returned Mr. Folair, waving 
his hand in deprecation of an/ farther wrath; ** I wasn t 
In earnest. 1 only brought it in joke.” 

** You had better be careful how you indulge in such 
jokes again,” said Nicholas, ** or you may find an aUusion 
to pulling noses rather a dangerous reminder for the 
subject of your fficetiousness. Was it written in joke too, 
pray?” 

**No, no, that’s the best of it,” rstumed ths actor| 
** right down earnest*—honour bright** 
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Nicholas could not repress a smile sit the odd figure before 
him, which, at all times more^ calculated to provoke mirth 
than anger, was especially so^at that moment, when, with 
one knee upon the ground, Mr. Polair twirled his old 
hat round upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony 
lest any of the nap should have been knocked off—an 
ornament which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had 
not boasted for many months. 

** Come, sir,*’ said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself, 
^*have the goodness to explain.” 

“Why, Ill tell you how it is,” said Mr. Folair, silting 
himself down in a chair, with great coolness. “Since 
you came here, Lenville has done nothing but second 
business, and, instead of having a reception every night, 
as he used to have, they have let him come on as if he 
was nobody.** 

“What do you mean by a reception ?** asked Nicholas. 

“Jupiter!” exclmmed Mr. Folair, “what an unso¬ 
phisticated shepherd you are, Johnson! Why, applause 
from the house when you first come on. So lie has gone 
on night after night, never getting a hand and you getting 
a couple of rounds at least, and somedmes three, till at 
length he got Quite desperate, and had half a mind last 
night to play Tybalt with a real sword, and pink you— 
not dangerously, but just enough to lay you up for a 
month or two.** 

“Very considerate,’* remarked Nicholas. 

“Yes, 1 think it was, under the circumstances; his 
professional reputation being at stake,” said Mr. Folair, 
quite seriously. “But his heart failed him, and he cast 
about for some other way of annoying you, and making 
himself popular at the same time—for that’s the point. 
Notoriety, notoriety is the thing. Bless you, if he had 
pinked you,” said Mr. Folair, stopping to make a calcu¬ 
lation in his mind, “it would have been worth—ah, it 
would have been worth eij^ht or ten shillings a week to 
him. All the town would liave come to see the actor 
who nearly killed a man by mistake; I shouldn’t wonder 
if it had got him an engagement in London. However, 
he was obliged to try some other mode of getting popular, 
and this one occurred to him. It’s a clever idea, really. 
If you had shown the white feather, and let him pull 
your nose, he*d have got it into the paper; if you had 
sworn tlie peace against him, it would nave been in the 
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paper'too, and he*d have been just as much talked about 
as you—don’t you see ? ” 

*'Oh, certainly,” rejoined Nicholas; *'but suppose 1 
were to turn the tables and pull his nose, what then? 
Would that make his fortune ? ** 

*'Why, I don’t think it would/’ replied Mr. Folair, 
scratching his head, because there wouldn’t be any 
romance about it, and he wouldn’t be favourably known. 
To tell you the truth, though, he didn’t calculate much 
upon that, for you’re always so mild spoken, and are so 
popular among the women, that we didn’t suspect you 
of showing fight. If you did, however, he has a way 
of getting out of it easily, depend upon that.” 

“ Has he? ” rejoined Nicholas. “We will try, to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime, you can give whatever 
account of our interview you like best. Good-night.” 

As Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow- 
actors for a man who delighted in mischief, and was by 
no means scrupulous, Nicholas had not much doubt but 
that he had secretly prompted the tragedian in the course 
he had taken, and, moreover, that he would have carried 
his mission with a very high hand if he had not been 
disconcerted by the very unexpected demonstrations with 
which it had been received. It was not worth his while 
to be serious with him, however, so he dismissed the 
pantoniimist, with a gentle hint that if he offended again 
It would be under the penalty of a broken head; and 
Mr. Folair, taking the caution in exceedingly good part, 
walked away to confer with his principal, and give such 
an account of his proceedings as he might think best 
calculated to carry on the joke. 

He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state 
of extreme bodily fear; for when that young gentleman 
walked with much deliberation down to the theatre next 
morning at the usual, hour, he found all the company 
assembled in evident expectation, and Mr. Lenville, with 
his severest stage face, sitting majestically on a tatde, 
whistling defiance. 

Now, the ladies were on the side of Nicholas, and the 
gentlemen (being jealous) were on the side of the disap¬ 
pointed tragedian ; so that the latter formed a little group 
about the redoubtable Mr* Lenville, and the former looked 
on at a little instance in some trepidation and 'anxiety. On 
Nicholas stopping to salute them, b|r. Lenville laughed a 
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scornful laiiffh* and mads some general remark touching 
the natural histoiT of puppies. 

Oh 1 *' said Nicholas, looking quietly round, ** are you 
there ? ** 

**Slave!” returned Mr. Lenville, flourishing his right 
arm, and approaching Nicholas with a theatrical stride. 
But somehow he appeared just at that moment a littie 
startled, as if Nicholas did not look quite so frightened as 
he had expected, and came all at once to an awkward halt, 
at which the assembled ladies burst into a shrill laugh. 

*'Object of my scorn and hatred 1” said Mr. LenviUe, 
* I hold ye in contempt.” 

Nicholas laughed in very unexpected enjoyment of this 
performance; and the ladies, by way of encouragement, 
laughed louder than before; whereat Mr. Lenville assumed 
his bitterest smile, and expressed his opinion that they 
were ** minions.” 

'*But they shall not protect ye I” said the tragedian, 
taking an upward look at Nicholas, beginning at his boots 
and ending at the crown of his head, and then a downward 
one, beginning at the crown of his head, and ending at 
his boots—which two looks, as everybody knows, express 
defiance on the stage. They shall not protect ye—boy I ” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Lenville folded his arms, and treated 
Nicholas to that expression of face with which, in melo¬ 
dramatic performances, he was in the habit of regarding 
the tyrannical kings when they said, Away with him to 
the deepest dungeon beneatli the cattle moat;” and 
which, accompaniM with a little jingling of fellers, had 
been known to produce great effects in its nme. 

Whether it, was the absence of the fetters or not. It made 
no very deep impression on Mr. Lenville's adversary, 
however, but rather seemed to increase the good-humour 
expressed In his countenance; in which ^tage of Uie contest, 
one or two gentlemen, wlio had come out expressly to 
witness the putlii^ of Nicholas's nose, grew impatient, 
murmuring that it it were to be done at all it had better 
be done at once, and that if Mr. Lenville didn’t mean to do 
it he had better say so, and not keep them waiting there. 
Thus urged, the tragedian adjusted the cuff of His right 
coat sleeve for tlie performancs of the operation, and walked 
in a very stately manner up to Nidiolas, who suflered him 
to approach A within the requisite distance, and then, 
without tits smallest discomposure, knocked him down. 
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Before the discomfited tragedian could raise his head from 
the boards, Mrs. Lenville ^ho, as has before been hinted, 
was in an interesting state) rushed from the rear rank ot 
ladies, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon 
the body. 

**Do you see this, monster?” Do you see this?'* cried 
Mr. Lenville, sitting up, and pointing to his prostrate lady, 
who was holding him very tight round the waist. 

**Come,” said Nicholas, nodding his head, **apologise 
for the insolent note you wrote to me last night, and waste 
no more time in talking.” 

“Never I” cried Mr. Lenville. 

‘ * Yes—yes—^yes, ” screamed his wife. * * For my sake—^for 
mine, Lenville—forego all idle forms, unless you would see 
me a blighted corse at your feet.” 

“This is affecting!” said Mr. Lenville, looking round 
him,and drawing the back of his hand across his eyes. 
“Tlie ties of nature are strong. The weak husband and 
the father—the father that is yet to be—relents. 1 
apologise.” 

“ Humbly and submissively? ” said Nicholas. 

“Humbly and submissive!},’' returned the tragedian, 
scowling upwards. ** But only to save her—for a time will 
come—” 

“Very good,” said Nicholas; “I hope Mrs. Lenville 
may have a good one; and when It does come, and you are 
a father, you shall retract it if you have the courage. 
There. Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy 
carries you another time; and be careful, also, before you 
venture too far, to ascertain your rival’s tem(^r.” With 
this parting advice, Nicholas picked up Mr. I^nville’s ash 
stick, whidi had flown out of his hand, and breaking it in 
half, threw him the pieces and withdrew, bowing slightly 
to the spectators as he walked out. 

The profbundest deference was paid to Nicholas that 
night, and the people who had been most anxious to have 
his nose pulled in the morning, embraced occasions of 
taking him aside, and telling him, with great feeling, how 
very friendly they took it that he should have treated that 
Lesville so properly, who was a most unbearable frilow, 
and on whom tlrey had all, by a remarkable coincidence, 
at one time or other contemplated the infliction of condign 
panishment,' whicli they had only been restrained from 
sdmialstariiig by eonsidtfations of mercy; indeed# to judge 
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irom the invariable termination of all these stories, 
there never was such a charitable and kind-hearted set 
of people as the male members of Mr. Crummies’s 
company. 

Nicholas bore his triumph, as he had his success in the 
little world of the theatre, with the utmost moderation and 
^ood-humour. The crestfallen Mr. Lenville made an ex- 
pirin^f effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the 
gallery to hiss, but he fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, 
and was promptly turned out without having his money 
back. 

** Well, Smike,*’ said Nicholas, when the first piece was 
over, and he had almost finished dressing to go home, ** is 
there any letter yet ? ” 

*‘Ves,” repli^ Smike, **I got this one from the post* 
office.” 

“ From Newman Nog^s,” said Nicholas, casting his eye 
upon the cramped direction ; “it’s no easy matter to make 
his writing out. Let me see-^let me see.” 

By dint of poring over the letter for half an hour, he 
contrived to make himself master of the contents, which 
were certainly not of a nature to set Ins mind at ease. 
Newman took upon himself to send back the ten pounds, 
observing that he had ascertained that neither Mrs. 
Nickleby nor Kate was in actual want of money at the 
moment, and that a time might shortly come when 
Nicholas might want it more. He entreated him not to be 
alarmed at what he was about to say; there was no bad 
new8"^the]^ were in good health—^but he thought ctrcum- 
etances might occur, or were occurring, which would 
render it absolutely necessary that Kate should have her 
brother*s protection; and if so, Newman said, he would 
write tb him to that effect, either by the next post or the 
next but one. 

Nicholas read this passage very often, and the more he 
thought of it the more he began to fear some treachery 
upon the part of Ralph. Once or twice he felt temptea 
to repair to London at all hazards without an hour’s delay, 
but a little reflection assured him that if such a step were 
necessary, Newman would have spoken out and told him 
so at once. ^ 


“At all events I should prepare them here for the 
possibility of my going awi^ suddenly.” said Nicholas; 
I should lose no time in ming that/’ As the thought 
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occurred to him, he took up his hat and hurried to tlie 
green-room. 

Mr. Johnson,*’ said Mrs. Crummies, who was 
seated there in full regal costume, udth the phenomenon as 
the Maiden in her maternal arms, ’’ next week for Ryde, 

then for Winchester, then for-** 

have some reason to fear,” interrupted Nicholas, 
**that before you leave here my career with you will have 
closed.” 

'* Closed! ” cried Mrs. Crummies, raising her hands in 
astonishment. 

"Closed 1” cried Miss Snevellicci, trembling so much in 
her tights that she actually laid her hand upon the shoulder 
of the manageress for support. ' 

" Why, he don’t mean to say he’s going! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grudden, making her way towards Mrs. Crummies, 
"Hoity, toityl nonsense.” 

The phenomenon, being of an affectionate nature, and, 
moreover, excitable, raised a loud cry, and Miss Belvawnt^ 
and Miss Bravassa actually shed tears. Even the mam 
performers stopped in their conversation, and echoed the 
word “Going I” although some among them (and they 
had been the loudest in their congratulations that day) 
winked at each other as though they would not be sony to 
lose such a favoured rival; an opinion, indeed, which the 
honest Mr. Folair, who was ready dressed for the Savage, 
openly stated in so many words to a demon with whom he 
was sharing a pot of porter. 

Nicholas briefly said that he feared it would be so, altliough 
he could not yet speak with any degree of certainty; and 
getUng away as soon as he could, went home to con 
Newman’s latter once more, and speculate upon it afresh. 

How trifling all that had been occup^'ing his time and 
thoughts for many weeks seemed lo^ him during that 
sleepless night, and how constantly and incessantly present 
to his imagination was the one idea that Kate, in the 
midst of some great trouble and distress, might even then 
be looking-^and vainly, too^for him. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FSsnvrriBS arb hbld ir honour op Nicholas, who 

SUDDENLY WITHDRAWS HIMSELF FROM THE SOCIETY OF 
MR. VINCENT CRUMMLBS AND HIS THEATRICAL COMPANIONS. 

Mr. Vincent Crummlbs was no soonor acquainted with tlie 
public announcement which Nicholas had made relative to 
the probability of his shortly ceasing to be a member of the 
company, than he evinced many tokens of grief and con¬ 
sternation ; and, in the extremity of his despair, even held 
out certain vague promises of a speedy improvement not 
only in the amount of his regular salary, but also in the 
contingent emoluments appertaining to his authorship. 
Finding Nicholas bent upon quitting the society—for he 
had now determined that, even if no further tidings came 
from Newman, he would, at all hazards, ease his mind by 
repairing to London and ascertaining the exact position of 
his sister—Mr. Crummies was fain to content himself by 
calculating the chances of his coming back again, and 
taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most 
of him before he went aw^. 

** Let me see,*’ said Mr. urummles, taking off his outlaw's 
wig, the better to arrive at a cool-headed \uew of the whole 
case. ^*Let me see. Tliis is Wednesday night. We'll 
have posters out the first thing in the morning, announcing 
positively your last appearance for to-morrow.” 

** But perhaps it may not be my last appearance, you 
know,” said Nicholas. ''Unless I am summoned away, 
I should be sorry to inconvenience you by leaving before 
the end of the week.” 

'*So much the better,”returned Mr. Crummies. "We 
can have positively your last appearance, on Thursday** 
re-engagement for one night more, on Friday—and, yielding 
to the wishes of numerous influential patrons, who were 
disappointed in obtaining seats, on Saturday. That Pught 
to bring three very decent houses.” 

" Then I am to make three last appearances, am I ? ” 
inquired Nicholas, smiling. 

" Yes,” rejoined the manager, scratching his head with 
an air of some vexation; " tliree is .not enough, and it’s 
veiy bung&ng and irregular not to have more, but if we 
can't iielp it we can't, so Uiere's no use in talking. A novelty 
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would be very desirable. You eouldn^t sing a comic song 
on the pony’s back, could you ? " 

** No,” replied Nicholas, couldn’t, indeed,” 

It has drawn mone^ before now,” said Mr. Crummies, 
with a look of dtsappomtinent. **Wliat do you think of 
a brilliant display of nreworks ? ” 

**That St would be rather expensive,” replied Nicholas 
drily. 

*'Eighteenpence would do it,” said Mr. Crummies. 
" You on the top of a pair of steps with tho phenomenon in 
an attitude; * Farewell* on a transparency behind; and 
nine people at the wings with a squib m eacn hand—all the 
dozen and a half going off at once—^It would be veiy grand 
-^awful from the front, quite awful.” 

As Nicholas appeared by no means Impressed with the 
solemnity of the proposed effect, but, on the contrary, 
received the proposition in a most irreverent manner, and 
laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Cruinmles abandoned the 
project in its birtli, and gloomily observed tliat they must 
make up the best bill they could with combats and horn*' 
pij^s, and so stick to the legitiinale drama. 

For the purpose of carrying this object into instant 
execution, the manager at once repaired to a small dressings 
room adjacent, where Mrs. Crunimles was then occupied 
in exchanging the habiliments of a melodiamatic empress 
for the ordinary attire of matrons in the nineteenth centuty'. 
And with the assistance of this lady and the accomplished 
Mrs. Grudden (who had quite a genius for making out 
bills, being a great hand at throwing in the notes of admira¬ 
tion, and knowing from long experience exactly where the 
largest capitals ought to go^ he seriously applied himself 
to the composition of the poster, 

** Heigho! ” sighed Nicholas, as he threw himself back 
in the prompters chair, after telegraphing the needful 
directions to Smike, who had been pmytng a meagre tailor 
in the interlude, with one skirt to his coat, ana a little 
pocket4iandkercluef with a large hole in it, and a woollen 
nightcap, and a red nose, and other distinctive marks 
peculiar to tailors on the stage, Heigho 1 I wish aU 
this were over.” 

’‘Over, Mr. Johnson?” repeated a female voice behind 
him, in a kind of plaintive surprise, 

” It was an ungallant speedi, certainly,” said Nieholae, 
looking up to see who the speaker was, and rscognking 
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Miss Snevellicci. ** 1 would |iot have made it if I had 
known you had been within hearing.'* 

What a dear that Mr. Digby is !" said Miss Snevellicci, 
as the tailor went off on the opposite side, at the end of the 
piece, with great applause. (Smike’s theatrical name was 
Digby.) 

^*rU tell him presently, for his gratification, that you 
said so," returned Nicholas. 

**Oh, you naughty thing 1" rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 
** 1 don't know, though, that I should much mind kis 
knowing my opinion of him; with some other people, 

.indeed, it might be- ^ Here Miss Snevellicci stopf^d, 

as though waiting to be questioned, but no questioning 
came, for Nicholas was thinking about more serious 
matters. 

" How kind it is of you," resumed Miss Snevellicci, 
after a short silence, **to sit waiting here for him night 
after ni^ht, night after night, no matter how tired you are; 
and taking so much pains with him, and doing it all with as 
much delight and readiness as if you were coining gold 
by it I” 

** He well deserves all the kindness I can show him, and 
a gpi^at deal more," said Nicholas. He is the most 
grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature that ever 
breathed." 

“ So odd, too," remarked Miss Snevellicci, “isn't he ? " 

“God hdp him, and those who have made him so, he is 
indeed," rejoined Nicholas, shaking his head. 

“ He is such a devilish close chap," said Mr. Folair, who 
had come up a little before, and now joined in the conversstp 
tion. “ Nobody can ever get anything out of him." 

“What should they get out of him?" asked Nicholas, 
turning round with some abruptness. 

“ Zooks I what a fire-eater you are, Johnson !" returned 
Mr. Folair, pulling up the heel of his dancing-shoe. “ I'm 
only talking of the natural curiosity of the people here, to 
know what he has been about all his life." 

“ Poor fellow 1 it is pretty plain, 1 should think, tliat he 
has not the intellect to have been about anything of much 
importance to them or anybody else," said Nicholas. 

“Ay," rejoined the actor, contemplating the effect of 
his face in a lamp-reflector, “ but that iovSves the whole 
question, you know." ' i 

. “What question?" asked Nicholas. 
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•' Why, the who he is and what he is, and how you two, 
who are so different, came to be such close companions,’^ 
replied Mr. Folair, delighted with the opportunity of saying 
something disagreeable. ** That’s in everybody’s mouth.’* 

‘ ‘ The ‘ everybody ’ of the theatre, 1 suppose ? ” said 
Nicholas contemptuously. 

“ In it and out of it, too,” replied the actor. “ Why, you 
know, Lenville says-” 

“ I thought I had silenced him effectually,” interrupted 
Nicholas, reddening. 

** Perhaps you have,” rejoined the immovable Mr. 
Folair; ” if you have, he said this before he was silenced t 
Lenville says that you’re a regular stick of an actor, and 
that it’s only the mystery about you that has caused you to 
go down with the people here, and that Crummies keeps it 
up for his own sake ; though Lenville says he don’t believe 
there’s anything at ail in it, except your having got into a 
scrape and run away from somewhere, for doing something 
or other.” 

Oh 1 ” said Nicholas, forcing a smile. 

That’s a part of what he says,” added Mr. Folair. 1 
mention it as the friend of both parties, and in strict con¬ 
fidence. I don’t agree with him, you know. He says he 
takes Digby to be more knave than fool; and old Fluggers, 
who does the heavy business, you know, he says that when 
he delivered messages at Covent Garden the season before 
last, there used to be a pickpocket hovering about the 
coach^stand, who had exactly the face of Digby; though, 
as he very properly says, Digby may not be the same, out 
only bis brother, or some near relation.” 

Oh ! ” cried Nicholas again. 

**Yes,” said Mr. Folair, with undisturbed calmness, 
** that’s what they say. I thought I’d tell you, because 
realty you ought to know. Oh, here’s this blessed 
phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, 1 should 

like to- Quite ready, my darling—^liumbug.—Ring up 

Mrs. G., and let the favourite wake ’em.” 

Uttering in a loud voice such of the latter allusions as 
were complimentary to the unconscious phenomenon, and 

f iving the rest in a confidential **aside” to Nicholas, ^r. 

olair followed the ascent of the curtain with his eyes, 
regarded with a sneer the reception of Miss Crummies as 
the Malden, and, falling back a step or two to advance 
with the better effect, uttered a preliminary howl, and 
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^'went on” chatteHns^ his teeth and brandishing his tin 
tomahawk as the Indian Savage. 

** So these are some of the stories they invent about us, 
and bandy from mouth to mouth I ” thought Nicholas* 
** If a man would commit an inexpiable olTence a^inst anv 
society, laige or small, let him be successful. Th^ will 
forgive him any crime but that.” 

** You surely don’t mind what that malicious creature 
says, Mr. Johnson?” observed Miss Snevellicci, in her 
most winning tones. 

** Not I,” replied Nicholas. ** If I were going to remain 
here, 1 might think it worth my while to embroil myself. 
As it is, let them talk till they are hoarse. But here,” 
added Nicholas, as Smike approached—" here comes the 
subject of a portion of their go^-nature, so let he and 1 say 
good-night together.” 

*’No, 1 will not let either of you say anything of the 
kind,” said Miss Snevellicci. *' You must come home 
and see mamma, who only came to Portsmouth to-day, 
and is dying to behold you. Led, my dear, persuade 
Mr. Johnson.” 

*’Ob, I’m sure,” returned Miss Ledrook, with con¬ 
siderable vivacity, “ if you can’t persuade him—” Miss 
Ledrook said no more, but intimated, by a dexterous 
playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicci couldn’t persuade him, 
nobody could. 

**Mr. and Mrs. Ltllyvick have taken lodgings in our 
house, and sliare our sltting^oom for the present,” said 
Miss Snevellicci. Won’t that Induce you ? ” 

** Surely,” returned Nicholas, can require no 
possible inducement beyond your invitation.” 

Ob, no 1 1 dare say,” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. And 
Miss Ledrook said, ’‘Upon my wordl” Upon which 
Miss Snevellicci said that Miss Ledrook was a giddy 
thing; and Miss Ledrook said that Miss Snevellicci 
neean't colour up quite so much; and Miss Snevelliodi 
beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss Ledrook beat Mist 
Snevellicci. 

’’Come,” said Miss Ledrook, ”it’s high time we were 
there, or we shall have poor Mrs* Snevellicci thinking that 
you've run away with her dau^Uer, Mr* Johnson; and 
then we should have a pretty to>^do.” 

** My dear Led,” remonstrated Miss SnevelUoei, how 
yoa do talk 1 ” 
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Mist Ledrook made no antwefi but takine Sniike’s arm 
in hers^ left her friend and Nicholas to follow at tlioir 
pleasura; which it pleased theni« or rather pleased Nicholas, 
who had no great fancy for a t6te-4<Ute under the circum** 
stances, to do at once, 

Tliere were not wanting matters of conversation when 
the)* reached the street, for It turned out that Miss 
Sneveliicci had a small basket to carry home, and Miss 
Ledrook a small bandbox, both containing such minor 
articles of theatrical costume as the lady performers usually 
carried to and fro every evening. Nicholas would Insist 
upon carrying the basket, and Miss Sneveliicci would 
insist upon carrying it herself, arhich gave rise to a 
struggle, in which Nicholas captured the tosket and band* 
box likewise. Then Nicholas said, that he wondered wlutt 
could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted to peep 
in, whereat Miss Sneveliicci screamed* and declared that if 
she thought he had seen, she was sure she should foint 
away. This declaration was followed by a similar attempt 
on the bandbox, and similar demonstrations on the part 
of Miss Ledrook, and then both ladies vowed that they 
wouldn't move a step farther until Nicholas had promised 
that he wouldn't oner to peep again. At last Nicholas 
pledged himself to betray no further curiosity, and they 
walked on; both ladles giggling very much, and dedaring 
that they never had seen such a wicked creature in all their 
born days—never. 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, they 
arrived at the tailor’s house in no time; and here they 
made quite a little party, there being present, besides Mr. 
Lilly Vick and Mrs. Lilly vick, not only Miss Snevellicci’s 
mamma, but her papa also. And an uncommonly fine 
man Miss Snevellicci’s papa was, with a hook nose, and 
a white forehead, and curly black hair, and high cheek¬ 
bones, and altogether quite a handsome lace, only a little 
pimply, as though with drinking. He had a very broad 
chest ^d Miss Snevellicci’s papa, and he wore a thread* 
bare MuS dress-coat, buttonea with gilt buttons tight 
across it t and he no sooner saw Nicholas come into the 
room than he whipped the two forefingers of his right 
hand in between the two centre buttons, and sticking his 
other arm gracefully akimbo, seemed to say,'’’Now, here 
1 am, my buck, and what have you got to say to roe ? 

Such was, and in such an attitude aat, Miss SnevelUcoi*# 
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papa, who had been in the profession ever since he had 
first played the ten-year*old imps in the Ciiristmas 
pantomimes; who could slii^ a little, dance a little, fence 
a little, act a little, and do everything a little, but not 
much; who had been sometimes in the ballet, and 
sometimes in the chorus, at eveiy theatre in London; who 
was always selected in virtue of his figure to play tlie 
military visitors and the speechless noblemen; Who 
always wore a- smart dress and came on arm-in-arm 
with a smart lady in short petticoats—^and always did 
it too with such an air that people in the pit had been 
several times known to cry out Bravo T* under the 
Impression that he was somebody. Such was Miss 
Snevelliccrs papa, upon whom some envious persons cast 
the imputation that he occasionally beat Miss Snevelliccrs 
mamma, who was still a dancer, with a neat little figure, 
and some remains of good looks; and who now sat, as 
she danced—being rather too old for the full glare of the 
footlights—in the background. 

To tliese good people Nicholas was presented with 
much formality. The introduction being completed, Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa (who was scented with rum and water) 
said that he was delighted to make the acquaintance of a 
^ntleman so highly talented; and furthermore remarked 
mat there hadn't been such a hit made—no, not since 
the first appearance of his friend Mr. Glavormelly, at the 
Coburg. 

**You have seen him, sir?" said Miss Snevelliccrs 
papa. 

No, really I never did," replied Nicholas. 

‘‘You never saw my friend Glavormelly, sir!" iTaid 
Miss Snevellicci’s papa. "Then you have never seen 
actii^ yet. If he had lived—" 

" Oh, he is dead, is he ? " interrupted Nicholas. 

" He is," said Mr. Snevellicci, but he isn’t in 
Westminster Abbey, more's the shame. He was^a— 
Well, no matter. He is gone to that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns. 1 hope he is appreciated 

So saying, Miss Snevellicci's papa rubbed the tip of his 
nose with a very yellow silk, han^erchief, and ^ve the 
company to understand that these recollections overcame 
him. 

"Well, Mr. LUJyvick," said Nicholas, "and how are 
you?" 
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“Quite wellf sir/* replied the collector. There Is 
nothing: tike the married stated sir, depend upon it.*’ 

Indeed!” said Nicholas, laughing. 

*‘^1 nothing like it, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick 
Bolennly. "How do you think,** whispered the collector, 
drawing him aside^**how do you tliink she lodes 
to-n^ht ? ** 

"As handsome as ever,” replied Nicholas, glancing at 
the kte Miss Petowker. 

" IVhy, there’s a air about her, sir,” whispered the 
collector, "that 1 never saw in anybody. Look at her 
now she moves to put the kettle on. There 1 Isn’t it 
fascination, sir?” 

" Ifou’re a lucky man,” said Nicholas. 

"Ha, ha, hal” rejoined the collector. "No. Do you 
think 1 am, though, eh ? Perhaps 1 may be, perhaps 1 
may be. 1 say, I couldn’t have done much better if I had 
been a young man, could 1? You couldn’t have done 
much better yourself, could you—eh—could you ? ” With 
such inquiries, and many more such, Mr. Ullyvick jerked 
his elbow into Nicholas’s side, and chuckled till his face 
became quite purple in the attempt to keep down his 
satisfaction. 


By this time the cloth had been fold under the joint 
superintendence of all the ladies, upon two tables put 
together, one being high and narrow, and the other low 
and bro^ There were outers at the top, sausages at 
the bottom, a pair of snuners in the centre, and baked 
potatoes wherever it was most convenient to put them. 
Two additional chairs were brought in from the bedroom ; 
Miss Snevellicci sat at the head of the table, and Mr. 
Liilyvick at the foot; and Nicholas had not only the 
honour of sitting next Miss Snevellicd, but of having 
Miss Snevellicci’s mamma on his right hand, and Miss 
Snevelitcci’s papa over the way. In short, he was the 
hero of the feast; and when the table was cleared and 


sometliing warm introduced, Miss Snevellicci’s papa got 
up and proposed his health in a speech containing such 
affecting: allusions to his coming departure that Miss 
Snevell^ wept, and was compelled to retire into the 
bedroom. 

" Hush 1 Don’t take any notice of it,” said MIm Ledrook, 
peeping in from the bedroom. '’S^, when ^ comes 
oacki mat she exerts herself too much*” 
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Miss Ledrook elced out thU speech with so tu^ny 
nijrsterioud nods and frowns before she shat the <bor 
a^ain, that a profound silence came upon all the company, 
during which Miss Snevelllcci’s papa looked very Ibig 
indeed <-*• several sizes larger than life->^t everybod)i in 
turn, but particularly at Nicholas, and kept on perpetutilly 
emptying his tumbler, and filling it again, until the 
ladies returned in a cluster, with Miss Snevellicct aixpng 
them* 

“You needn’t alarm yourself a bit, Mr. Snevellteci,” 
said Mrs. Lillyvick. ** She is only a little weak and 
nervous ; she has been so ever since the morning.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Snevellicci, “that’s all, is it?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all. Don’t make a fuss about it,” 
cried all the ladies together. 

Now, this was not exactly the kind of reply suited to 
Mr. Snevellicci’s importance as a man and a father, so 
he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. Snevellicci, and asked 
her what the devil she meant by talking to him in that 
way. 

“ Dear me, my dear——” Said Mrs. Snevellicci. 

“ Don’t call me your dear, ma’am,” said Mr. Snevellicci, 
“ if you please.” 

“ Pray, pa, don’t,” interposed Miss Snevellicci. 

“ Don’t what, my child ? ” 

•‘Talk in that way.” 

“ Why not ? ” said Mr. Snevellicci. “ I hope you don’t 
suppose there’s anybody here who is to prevent my talking 
ns 1 like ? ” 

“ Nobody wants to, pa,” rejoined his daughter. 

“Nobody would if they did want to,” said Snevellicci. 
“ 1 am not ashamed of myself. Snevellicci is my name; 
I’m to be found in Broad Court, Bow Street, when I’m in 
town. If I’m not at home, let any man ask for me at the 
stage door. Damme, they know me at the stage door, I 
suppose. Most men have s^n my portrait at the cigar 
shop round the corner. I’ve been mentioned in the news* 
papers before now, haven’t I ? Talk 1 rU tell you what; 
if 1 found out that any man had been tampering with the 
affections of my daughter, I wouldn’t tallL I’d astonish 
him without talking—that’s my way,” 

So saying, Mr. Snevellicci struck the palm of bis left 
hand three smart blows with his clench^ fist, pulled a 
phantom nose with hit figlit thumb and forefinger, and 
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twtllowed another glassful at a draught. ** That's my 
araj," repeated Mr. SnevelHcci. 

Most public characters have their failings; and the truth 
is, tiiat Mr. Snevellicci was a little addicted to drinking; 
or, if the whole truth must be told, that he was scarcely 
ever sober. He knew in his cups three distinct stages of 
intocication—the dignified-~the quarrelsome—the amorous. 
SVhsn professionally engaged he never got beyond the 
dignified; in private circles he went through all three, 
passing from one to another with a rapidity of transition 
often rather perplexing to those who had not the honour of 
his acquaintance. 

Thus Mr. Snevellicci had no sooner swallowed another 

? glassful than he smiled upon all present, in happy forget- 
ulness of having exhibited symptoms of pugnacity, and 
proposed *^The ladies —bless their hearts!’* in a most 
v*j\'acious manner. 

love 'em,’* said Mr. Snevellicci, looking round the 
table. ** I love ’em, every one.” 

“ Not every one,” reasoned Mr. Lillyvick mildly. 

” Yes, every one,” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

** That would include the married ladies, you know,” said 
Mr. Lillyvick. 

**l Jove them too, sir,” said Mr. Snevellicci. 

The collector looked^ into tlie surrounding faces with an 
aspect of grave astonishment, seeming to say, ** This is a 
nice man 1 ” and appeared a little surprised that Mrs. 
Lillyvick’s manner yielded no evidence of horror and 
indignation* 

” One good turn deserves another,” said Mr. Snevellicci. 
'*1 love them and th^ love me.” And as if this avowal 
were not made in sumcient disregard and dehance of all 
moral obligations, what did Mr. Snevellicci do? He 
winked—Winked openly and undisguisedly; winked with 
his right eye—upon Henrietta Lillyvick I 
The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity of his 
astonishment. If anybody had winked at her as Henrietta 
Petowker, it would have been indecorous in the last degree; 
but as Mrs. Lillyvick I While he thought of it in a cold 
perspiration, and wondered whether it was ^ssibla that he 
could be dreaming, Mr. Snevelltcct repeated the wink, and 
drinking to Mrs. Lillyvick in dumb show, actually blew 
her a kiss 1 Mr. Lillyvick left his ch^ir, walked straight 
up to the other end of the table, and fell upon him—literally 
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fell Upon him—-instantaneously. Mr. LUlyvick was no 
light weight, and consecjuently when he fell upon Mr. 
Snevelliccit Mr. SnevelHcci fell under the table. Mr. 
Lillyvick followed him, and the ladies screamed. 

“What is the matter with the men — are they mad?” 
cried Nicholas, diving under the table, dragging up the 
collector b^ main force, and thrusting him, all doubled up, 
into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. “ What 
do you mean to do ? what do you want to do ? what is the 
matter with you ? ” 

While Nicholas raised up the collector, Smike had 
performed the same office for SnevelUcci, who now 
regarded his late adversary in tipsy amazement. 

“Look here, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, pointing to his 
astonished wife, “ here is purity and elegance combined, 
whose feelings have been outraged—violated, sir 1 ” 

“ Lor, what nonsense he talks I ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lillyvick, in answer to the inquiring look of Nicholas. 
“ Nobody has said anything to me.” 

“ Said, Henrietta! ” cried the collector. “ Didn’t 1 see 

him.-Mr. Lillyvick couldn’t bring himself to utter tlie 

word, but he counterfeited the motion of the eye. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Lillyvick, “do vou suppose nobody 
is ever to look at me? A pretty thing to be married, 
indeed, if that was law 1 ” 

“You didn’t mind it?” cried the collector. 

“ Mind it 1 ” repeated Mrs. Lillyvick contemptuously. 
“You ought to go down on your knees and beg every¬ 
body’s pardon, that you ought.” 

“ Pardon, my dear?” said the disme^ed collector. 

“ Yes, and mine first,” replied Mrs. Lillyvick. “ Do you 
suppose / ain’t the best judge of what’s proper and what’s 
improper ? ” 

“ To be sure,” cried all the ladies. “ Do you suppose we 
shouldn’t be the first to speak, if there was anything that 
ought to be taken notice of? ” 

“Do you suppose they don't know, sir?” said Miss 
SnevelUcd’s papa, pulling up his collar, and muttering 
som^hing about a punching of heads, and being only 
withheld by considerations of '^e. With which Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa looked steadily and sternly at Mr. 
LUlyvick for some seconds, and then rising deliberatelv 
from his chair, kissed the ladies all round, beginning with 
Mrs. LUlyvick , 
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The unhappy collector looked piteously at his wife, as if 
to see whether there was any one trait of Miss Petowker 
left in Mrs, Ldlly vick, and finding too surely that there was 
not, begged pardon of all the company with great humility, 
and sat down such a crestfallen, dispirited, disenchanted 
man that, despite all his selfishness and dotage, he was 
quite an object of compassion. 

Miss Snevellicci*s papa being greatly exalted by this 
triumph and incontestible proof of his popularity with the 
fair sex, quickly grew convivial, not to say uproarious; 
volunteering more than one song of no inconsiderable 
length, and regaling the social circle between whiles widi 
recollections of divers splendid women who had been 
supposed to entertain a passion for himself, several of 
whom he toasted b^ name, taking occasion to remark at 
the Same time that if he had been a little more alive to his 
own interest, ho might liave been rolling at that moment 
in his chariot-and-four. These reminiscences appeared to 
awaken no very torturing pangs in the breast of Mrs. 
Snevellicci, who was sufiiciently occupied in descanting to 
Nicholas upon the manifold accomplishments and merits of 
her daughter. Nor was the young lady herself at all 
behind-hand in displaying her choicest allurements; but 
these, heightened as they were by the artifices of Miss 
Ledrook, liad no effect whatever in increasing the attentions 
of Nicholas, who, with the precedent of Miss Squeers still 
fresh in his memory, steaaily resisted every fascination, 
and placed so strict a guard upon his behaviour, that when 
he Had taken his leave the ladies were unanimous in 
pronouncing him Iquite a monster of insensibility. 

Next day the posters appeared in due course, and the 
public were informed, in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
in letters afflicted with every possible variation of spinal 
deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would have the honour 
of making his last appearance tliat evening, and how that 
an early application for places was requested, in conse* 
quence of the extraordinary overflow attendant on his 
performances—it being a remarkable fact in theatricsUI 
nistory, but one long since established beyond dispute, that 
it is a hopeless endeavour to attract people to a theatre 
unless they can be first brought to believe that they will 
never get into it. 

Nicholas was somewhat at a loss, on entering the theatre 
at night, to account for the unusual perturbation 
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excitement visible in the countenances of all the company, 
but he was not long in doubt as to the cause, for before he 
could make any inquiry respecting it, Mr. Crummies 
approached, and, in an agitated tone of voice, informed him 
that tliere was a London manager in the boxes. 

the phenomenon, depend upon it, sir/’ said 
Crummies, dragpfing Nicholas to the little hole in the 
curtain that he might look through at the London manager. 

have not the smallest doubt it’s the fame of the 
phenomenon—that’s the man 1 him in the greatcoat and 
no shirt-collar. She shall have ten pound a week, Johnson ; 
she shall not appear on the London boards for a farthing 
Itiss. They shan’t engage her either, unless they engage 
Mrs, Crummies too—^twenty pound a week for the pair; 
or I’ll tell you what. I’ll tlirow in myself and tlte two boys, 
and they shall have the family for thirty. I can’t say 
fairer titan that. They must take us oil, if none of us will 
go without the others. That’s the some of the London 
people do, and it always answers. Thirty pound a week. 
It’s too cheap, Johnson. It’s dirt cheap.” 

Nicholas replied tliat it certainly was; and Mr. Vincent 
Crummies, taking several huge pinches of snuff to compose 
his feelings, burned away to tell Mrs. Crummies that he 
had quite settled the only terms that could be accepted, and 
liad resolved not to abate one single farthing. 

When everybody was dressed and the curt^n went up, 
the excitement occasioned by the presence of the London 
manager increased a thousandfold. Everybody happened 
to know that the London manager had come down sj^cially 
to witness his or her own performance, and all were in q 
flutter of ansuety and expectation. Some of those who 
were not on in the drst scene hurried to the wings, and 
there stretched thjpir necks to have a peep at liim; others 
stole up into the two little private boxes over the stage 
doors, and from that position reconnoitred the London 
manager. Once the London manager was seed to smile 
—he smiled at the comic countryman’s pretending to catch 
a Ma»*bottle, while Mrs. Crummies was making her 
greatest effect, good, my fine fellow,” said Mr. 

Crummies, shaking his fist at the countryman when he 
came off, you leave this company itext Saturday night.” 

In the same way, everybody who was on the stage beheld 
ao audience but one individual; everybody played to the 
London ftmtiagir. When Mr, LenvUle, in a sudden burst 
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of passion, called tlie emperor a miscreant, and then Uting 
his glove said, ** But I must dissemble,** instead of looking 
gloomily at the boards, and so waiting for hU ciie, as is 
proper in such cases, he kept his eye fixed upon the 
London manager. When Miss Bravassa sang her song 
at her lover, who according to custom stood ready to shake 
hands with her between the verses, they looked, not at each 
other, but at the London manager. Mr. Crummies died 
point blank at him ; and when the two guards came in to 
Cake the body off after a very hard death, it was seen to 
open its eyes and glance at tlie London manager. At 
length the London manager was discovered to be asleep, 
and shortly after that he woke up and went away; where^ 
upon ail the company fell foul of the unhappy comic 
countryman, declaring that his buffoonery was tlie sole 
cause; and Mr. Crummies said that he had put up with 
it for a long time, but that he really couldn't stand it any 
longer, and therefore would feel obliged by his looking out 
for another engagement. 

All this was the occasion of much amusement to Nicholas, 
whose only feeling upon the subject was one of sincere satis¬ 
faction that the great man went away before he appeared. 
He went through his part in the two last pieces as briskly 
as he could, and having been received with unbounded 
favour and unprecedented applause—so said tlie bills for 
next day, which had been printed an hour or two before— 
he took Smike*s arm, and walked home to bed. 

With the post next morning came a letter from Newman 
Noggs, very inky, ve^ short, very dirty, very small, and 
very mysterious, urging Nicholas to return to London 
instantly; not to lose an instant; to be there that night 
if possiUe, 

will,*' said Nicholas. ** Heaven knows 1 have 
remained here for the best, and sorely against^my own will; 
but even now 1 may have dallied too long. What can have 
happened; Smike, my good fellow, here—take my purse. 
Put our things together, and pay what little debts we owe 
—^uick, and we shall be in time for the morning coach. 
I will only tell them that we are going, and .will return 
to you immediately.’* 

So saying, he took his hat, and hurrying away to the 
lodgings of Mr. Crummies, applied his hand to the knoeker 
with such hearty Mod*wUi, that he avfakened that gentie^ 
man, who was atiu in bed, and caused Mr* Bulph the pilot 
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to take his morning’s pipe very nearly out of fals mouth in 
the extremity of his surprise. 

The door being opened, Nicholas ran upstairs without 
any ceremony, and bursting into the darkened sitting-room 
on the one-pair front, found that the two Masters Crummies 
had sprung out of the sofa-bedstead, and were putting on 
their clothes with great rapidity, under the impression that 
it was tlie middle of the night, and the next house was on 
fire. 

Before he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummies came 
down in a flannel gown and nightcap; and to him Nicholas 
briefly explained that circumstances had occurred which 
rendered it necessary for him to repair to London 
immediately. 

“So, good-bye,” said Nicholas; **good-bye, good-bye.” 

He was half-way downstairs before Mr. Crummies had 
sufliciently recovered his surprise to be able to gasp out 
something about the posters. 

“ I can’t help it,” replied Nicholas. “ Set whatever 1 
may have earned this week against them, or if it will not 
repay you, say at once what will. Quick, quick.” 

“ We’ll cry quits about that,” returned Crummies. “ But 
can’t we have one last night more ? ” 

“Not an hour—not a minute,” replied Nicholas 
impatiently. 

Won’t you stop to say something to Mrs. Crummies?” 
asked the manager, following him down to the door. 

“ 1 couldn’t stop if it were to prolong my life a score of 
years,” rejoined Nicholas. “ Here, take my hand, and 
with it my he^urty thanks. Oh, that I should have been 
fooling here 1 ” 

Accompanying these words with an impatient stamp on 
the ground, he tore himself from the manager’s detaining 
grasp,^ and darting rapidly down the street was out of sight 
ui an instant. 

Dear me, dear me,” said Mr. Crummies, looking wist¬ 
fully towards the point at which he had just disappeared; 
**if he only acted like that, what a deal of money he’d 
draw! He should have Iwt upon this circuit; he’a have 
been very useful to me. But he don’t know what’s good 
for him. He is an impetuous youth. Young men are 
rash, very rash.” 

Mr. Crummies being in a moralising mood, might 
possibly have xnotalisda for come minutes longer if be 
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had not mechanically put his hand towards^ his waistcoat 
pocket, where he was accustomed to keep his snuff* The 
absence of any pocket at ail in the usual direction suddenly 
recalled to his recollection that fact that he had no waisU 
coat on; and this leadinjjr him to a contemplation of the 
extreme scantiness of his attire, he shut the door abruptly, 
and retired upstairs with great precipitation. 

Smikc had made good speed while Nicholas was absent, 
and with his help everything was soon ready for their 
departure. They scarcely stopped to take a morsel of 
breakfast, and in less than half an hour arrived at the 
coach'^fScc, quite out of breath with the haste they had 
made to reach it in time. There were yet a few minutes 
to spare, so, having secured the places, Nicholas hurried 
into a slopseller's hard by, and bought Sniike a great¬ 
coat. It would have been rather large for a substantial 
yeoman, but the shopman averring (and with considerable 
truth) that it was a most uncommon fit, Nicholas would 
have purchased it in his impatience if it had been twice 
the size. 

As they hurried up to the coach, which was now in the 
open street and all ready for starting, Nicholas was not 
a little astonished to find himself suddenly clutched in a 
close and violent embrace, which nearly took him off his 
legs; nor was his amazement at all lessened by hearing 
the voice of Mr. Crummies exclaim, ** It is he—^my friend, 
my friend I ** 

** Bless my heart,’* cried Nicholas, struggling in the 
manager’s arms, ** what are you about ? ” 

The manager made no reply, but strained him to lus 
breast again, exclaiming as he did so, Farewell, my 
noble, my lion-hearted boy I ” 

In fact, Mr. Crummies, who could never lose any oppor¬ 
tunity for professional display, had turned out for tlie 
express purpose of taking a public farewell of Nicholas; 
and to render it the more imposing, he was now, to that 
young gentleman’s most profound annoyance, inflicting 
upon him a rapid succession of stage embraces, which, as 
everybody knows, are performed the embracer’s laying 
his or her chin on the shoulder of the object bf affection, 
and looking over it. This Mr. Crummies did in the 
highest style of melodrama, pouring forth at tlie asune 
time all the most dismal forms of farewell he conld think 
of, mit of ths stodE ^deei. Nor was this all, for ihn rider 
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Master Crummies was goini; through a similar ceremony 
with Smikc; while Master Percy Crummies, with a very 
1 ttie second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over 
his left shoulder, stood by, in the attitude of an at¬ 
tendant oihcer, waiting to convey the two victims to the 
scaffold. 

The lookers-on laughed very heartily, and as it was as 
well to put a good face upon the matter, Nicholas laughed 
too when he had succeeded in disengaging himself; and, 
rescuing the astonished Smlke, climbed up to the coach 
after him, and kissed his hand in honour of the absent 
Mrs. Crummies as they rolled away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

OF RALPH NICKLSBY AND NEWUAN NOGGS, AND SOME WISE 
PRECAUTIONS, THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF WHICH WILL 
APPEAR IN THE SEQUEL. 

In blissful unconsciousness that his nephew was hastening 
at the utmost speed of four good horses towards his sphere 
of action, and that every passing minute diminished the 
distance between them, Ralph Nickleby sat that morning 
occupied in his customary avocations, and yet unable to 
prevent his thoughts wandering from time to time back 
to tlie interview which had taken place between himself 
and his niece on the previous day. At such intervals, 
after a few moments of abstraction, Ralph would murmu; 
some peevish interjection, and apply himself wilh renewed 
steadiness of purpose to the ledger before him, but agmn 
and again the same train of thought came Imck despite 
all bis efforts to prevent it, confusing him in his calcu¬ 
lations, and utterly distracting his attention from the 
figures over which he bent. At length, Ralph laid 
down his pen, and threw himself back in his chair, as 
thoiigh he bad made up his mind to allow the obtrusive 
current of reflection to take its own course, and, by giving 
it lull scope, to rid himself of it effectually. 

** 1 am not a man to be moved by a pretty face,** 
muttered Ralph sternly. ** There is a grinning skull 
beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface see that, and not its delicate covering. And 
yet I almost like the girl, of ^ould if she had been less 
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proudly and squeamishly broug^ht up. If the boy were 
drowned or hanged, and the mother dead, this house 
should be her home. I wish they were, with all my 
soul.” 

Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt 
towards Nicholas, and the bitter contempt with which he 
sneered at poor Mrs. Nickleby—notwithstanding the base* 
ness with which he had behaved, and was then behaving, 
and would behave again if his interest prompted him, 
towards Kate herself—still there was, strange though ic 
may seem, something humanising and even gentle in his 
thoughts at that moment. He thought of what his home 
might be if Kate were there; he placed her in the empty 
chair, looked upon her, heard her speak; he felt again 
upon his arm the gentle pressure of the trembling hand ; 
he strewed his costly rooms with the hundred silent tokens 
of feminine presence and occupation ; he came back again 
to the cold lirestde and the silent, dreaiy splendour; and 
in that one glimpse of a better nature, jx>m as it was of 
selfish thou^ts, the tich man felt himself friendless, 
childless, and alone. Gold, for the instant, lost its lustre 
in his eyes, for there were countless treasures of the heart 
which it could never purchase. 

A very slight circumstance was sufficient to banish sudi 
reflections from the mind of such a man. As Ralph looked 
vacantly out across the yard towards the window of the 
other office, he became suddenly aware of the earnest 
observation of Newman Noggs, who, with his red nose 
almost touching the glass, reigned to be mending a pen 
with a rusty fragment of a knife, but was in reality staring 
at his employer with a countenance of the closest and most 
eager scrutiny. 

Ralph exchanged his dreamy posture for his accustomed 
business attitude: the face of Newman disappeared, and 
the train of thought took to flight, all simultaneously and 
in an instant. 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang his bell. Newman 
answered the summons, and Ralph raised his eyes 
stealthily to his face, as if he almost feared to'read there 
a knowledge of his recent thoughts. 

There was not the smallest speculation, however, in the 
countenance of Newman Noggs. If it be possible to 
imagine a man with two eyes in his head, and bc^ wi^ 
Open, looking in no direction v/hatever, and seeing noihlngi 
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Newman appeared to be that man while Ralph Nlckleby 
regarded him. 

“ How now ? ” growled Ralph. 

Oh I’’said Newman, throwi^ some intelligence into 
his eyes all at once, and dropping them on his master, 
**1 thought you rang.” With which laconic remark 
Newman turned round and hobbled away. 

Stop 1 ” said Ralph. 

Newman stopped ; not at all disconcerted. 

“ I did ring.” 

“ I knew you did.” 

Then why did you offer to go if you knew that ? ” 

** I thought you rang to say you didn't ring,” replied 
Newman. ** You often do.” 

** How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sirrah ? ” 
demanded Ralph. 

** Stare I ” cried Newman, **bX you t Ha, ha ! ” which 
was all the explanation Newman deigned to offer. 

“ Be careful, sir,” said Ralph, looking steadily at him. 
** Let me have no drunken fooling here. Do you see tliis 
parcel ? ” 

** It’s big enough,” rejoined Newman. 

Carry it into the ci^ ; to Cross, in Broad Street, and 
leave it were<~quick. Do you hear ? ” 

Newman gave a dogged kind of nod to express an 
affirmative reply, and, leaving the room for a few seconds, 
returned with his hat. Having made various ineffective 
attempts to fit the parcel ^hich was some two feet square) 
into the crown thereof, Newman took it under his arm, 
and after putting on his fingerless gloves with great 

E *sion and nicety, keeping his eyes fixed upon Mr. 
h Nickleby the time, he adjusted his hat uj^n his 
with as mudi care, real or pretended, as if it were 
a brand-new one of the most expensive quality, and at last 
departed on his errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude and 
despatch, only calling at one public*house for half a minute, 
and even that might be said to be in his way, for he went 
m at one door and came out at tiie other; but as he 
returned and had got so far hoilewards as the Strand, 
Newman began to loiter with the uncertain air of a man 
who has not quite made up his mind whether to halt or go 
straight forwards. After a very short consideration, me 
former indipation pievatled, making towards the point 
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he had had in his mmd> Newman knocked a modest double 
knock, or rather a nervous single one^ at Miss La Creevy*s 
door. 

It was opened by a strange servant, on whom the odd 
figure of the visitor did not appear to make the most 
favourable impression possible, inasmuch as she no sooner 
saw him than she veiy nearly closed it, and placing herself 
in the narrow gap, inquired what he wanted. Bat Newman, 
merely uttering the monosyllable ** Nop^gs,*’ as if it were 
some cabalistic word, at sound of which bolts would fly 
back and doors open, pushed briskly past and gained the 
door of Miss La Creevy*s sittinpf-room, before the astonished 
servant could offer any opposition. 

** Walk in, if you please,** cried Miss La Creevy, in reply 
to the sound 01 Newman's knuckles; and in he walked 
accordingly. 

Bless us 1 ** cried Miss La Creevy, starting as Newman 
bolted in ; “ what did you want, sir r ’* 

'* You have forgotten me,** said Newman, with an 
inclination of the head. ** 1 wonder at that. That nobody 
should remember me who knew me in other days is natural 
enough; but there are few people who, seeing me once, 
forget me now,** He glanced, as he spoke, at his shabby 
clothes and paralytic limb, and slightly shook his head. 

“ 1 did forp[et you, 1 declare,'" said Miss La Creevy, 
rising to receive Newman, who met her half-way, **and 
I am ashamed of myself for doing so; for you are a 
kind, good creature, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell me 
all about Miss Nickleby. Poor dear thing I I haven't seen 
her for this many a week." 

** How's that ? " asked Newman. 

Whv, the truth is, Mr. Nogp^s," said Miss La Creevy, 
**that i have been out on a visit—the first visit I have 
made for fifteen years.** 

**That is a long time," Mid Newman sadly. 

** So it is a very long time to look back upon in years, 
though, somehow or other, thank Heaven, the solitary 
days roll away peacefully and happily enough," replied the 
miniature-painter. ** I have a brother, Mr. Noggs—the 
only relation 1 have—and all that time I nev€r saw him 
once. Not that lye ever quarrelled, but he was apprenticed 
down in the country, and he got married there, and new 
ties and affections sjmnging up about him. he fbigot a poor 
little woman like me, as it was vsry rsasonable he shculdj, 
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vou know. Don't suppose that 1 complain about that» 
because 1 always said to myself, * It is very natural; poor 
dear John is making his way in the world, and has a wife 
to tell his cares and troubles to, and children now to play 
about him, so God bless him and them, and send we may 
all meet together one day when we shall part no more.* 
But what do you think, Mr. Noggs,’* said the miniature* 
painter, brightening up and clapping her hands, ** of that 
verjr same brother coming up to London at last, and never 
resting till he found me out ?—what do you think of his 
coming here and sitting down in that very chair, and 
crying like a child because he was glad to see me ?—^what 
do you think of his insisting on taking me down all the 
way into the country to his own house (quite a sumptuous 
place, Mr. Noggs, with a large garden and^ 1 don't know 
now many fields, and a man in Hveiy waiting at table, 
and cows, and horses, and pigs, and 1 don't know what 
besides), and making me stay a whole month, and pressing 
me to stop there all my life P-^yes, all my Ufe-^nd so did 
his wife, and so did the children—and there were four of 
them; and one, the eldest girl of all, they—^they had named 
her after me eight good years before, they had indeed. 1 
never was so happy; in all my life I never was I" The 
worthy soul hid her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud; for it was the first opportunity she bad had of 
unburdening her heart, and it would have its way. 

But bless my life," said Miss La Creevy, wiping her 
eyes after a short pause, and cramming her handkerchief 
into her ]k>cket witli great bustle and despatch; ** w*hat 
a foolish creature 1 must seem to you, Mr. Noggs} 1 
shouldn’t have ^id anything about it, only 1 wanted to 
explain to you how it was 1 hadn't seen Miss Nickleby." 

** Have you seen the old lady ? *’ asked Newman. 

**You mean Mrs. Nickleby?" said Miss La Creevy. 
’^Tlien I'll tell vou what, Mr. Noggs, if you want to keep 
in the good books in that quarter, you had better not call 
her the old lady any more, for 1 suspect she wouldn’t be 
best pleased to hear you. Yes, 1 went there the night 
b^ore last, but she was quite on the high ropes about 
something, and was so grand and mysterious, tliat I 
couldn’t make anything ox her; so, to tell you the truth, 
I took it into xxiy head to be grand too, and came away hi 
state. 1 thought she wrould have come round again before 
iblsitotsheBeen’t been here.” > 
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** About Miss Nickfeby-—said Newman. 

*'Why, she was here twice while 1 was away,*' returned 
Miss La Creevy. '* 1 was afraid she mightn’t like to have 
me calling on her amonnt those great folks in wliatVlts- 
name Place, so I thought I’d wait a day or two, and if 1 
didn’t see her, write.” 

** Ah I ” exclaimed Newman, cracking hi$ fingers. 

** However, I want to hear all the news about them fiom 
you,” said Miss La Creevy. ** How is the old rough and 
tough monster of Golden Square ? Well, of course ; such 
people always are. 1 don’t mean bow is he in health, but 
how is he going on ; how is he behavi^ himself? ” 

** Damn him I” cried Newman, dashing his cherished lut 
on tlie floor; ** like a false hound.” 

“Gracious, Mr. Noggs, you quite terrify me 1 ” exclaimed 
Mias La Creevy, turning pale. 

“ 1 should have spoiled his fisatures yesterday afternoon 
if 1 could have afforded it,” said Newman, moving restlessly 
about, and shaking his fist at a portrait of Mr. Canning 
over the mantel-piece. “ 1 wbs veiy near it. I was obliged 
to put my hands in my pockets, and keep ’em there very 
tight. 1 shall do it some day in that little back parlour, I 
know 1 shall. 1 should have done it before now, if 1 hadn’t 
been afraid of making bad worse. 1 shall double-lock 
myself in with him and have it out before 1 die, Tm quite 
certain of it.” 


“1 shall scream if you don't compose 3murself, Mr. 
Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy; “I’m sure 1 shan’t ^ able 
to help it.” 

“ Never mind,” rejoined Newman, darting violently to and 
fro. “ He’s coming up to-night: 1 wrote to tell him. He 
little thinks 1 know; he little thinks 1 care. Cunning 
scoundrel I he don’t think that. Not he, not he. Never 
mind, ru thwart him—/, Newman Noggs. Ho, ho, the 
rascal 1 ” 


Lashing himself up to an extravagant pitch of fury, 
Newman Noggs jerked himself about the room with the 
most eccentric motion ever beheld in a human being: now 
lotting at the little miniatures on the wall, and now 
givinghimself violent thumps on the head, as if to heighten 
the delusion, until he sank down in his former seat quite 
breathless and exhausted. 

“There,”said Newman, picking up hts hat; ** that’adooe 
me good* Now 1 ^ better, and ril tell you all ahaut it,” 
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rIt took somt little tkne to i^isore Mist La CmeVY* wSio 
Inid been almost frightened out of her senses hy uiis re* 
marlmhle demonstration; birt that done, Newman frithfuily 
ys^ted alt that had pissed in the interview between Kate 
and her uncle, prefacing his narrative with a statement of 
his previous susjMcions on the subject, and his reason for 
forming them; and conduding with a communication of 
tile step he liad taken in secretly writing to Nidiolas, 

Though little Miss La Creevy's indignation was not so 
dngulady displayed as Newman's, it was scarcely inferior 
in violence and intensity. Indeed, if Ralph Nickleby had 
happened to make his appearance in the room at that 
moment, there is some douot whether he would not have 
ibund Miss La Creevy a more dangerous opponent than 
pven Newman Noggs himself. 

** God forgive me for saying so,” said Miss La Creevy, as 
a windup to all her expressions of anger, " but 1 really 
feel as if 1 could stick this Into him with pl^urc." 

It was not a very awful weapon that Miss La Creevy held, 
it being in fact nothing more nor less than a black*]ead 
pencil; but discovering her mistake, the little portrait 
painter exc^ged it for a mother-of-pearl fruit-knifr^ 
^trherewithi in proof of her desperate thoughts, she made a 
lunge as she spoke, which would have scarcely disturbed 
the crumb of a half-quartern loaf. 

**She won't stop where she is after to-night," said 
^ Newman. "That's a comfort.” 

"Stopl” cried Miss La Creevy; "she ^ould have left 
'^pere weeks ago»” 

<- "If we bad hnown of tiiis,” reji^ed Newman. "But 
c^nt Nobody could properly intmfere but her mother 
©r brother. The mother’s weak—poor thing—wn^ Tte 
dear young man will be here to-night.” 

"Heart alive!” cried Miss La Creevy. "He will do 
something desperate, Mr. Noggs, if you tell him all 
atbttce.” 

NeVman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a 
fhoughthd look, 

" Depend upon It,” said Mist La Cmevy eamesdy, "U 
you are not^ v^careftd to brealdng out the truth to him, 
he will do some violence mn his uncle dr one of ftsese men 
that will hrh^ some terrmle calamity upon his own head# 
and 10 us ail,” ^ 

of Newihaii, his 
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countenance Iklling more and more. **1 came to ask 

S ou to receive hie sister in Case he brought her here, 

^*But this ts a matter of much greater importancp,^ 
interrupted Miss La Creevy; ** that you might have been 
sure of befoiNs you came, but the end of this nobody can 
foresee, unless you are very guarded and careful.’* 

What can 1 do? ” cried Newman, scratching his head 
with an air of great vexation and perplexity. **lf he was 
to talk of pistolling 'em all, I should be obliged 
‘ Certainly—serve ’em right.* ** 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek on 
hearing this, and instantly set about extorting a solemn 
pledge from Newman that he would use lits utmost 
endeavours to pacify the wrath of Nicholas; which, after 
some demur, was conceded. They then consulted together 
on the safest and surest mode of communicating to him Cho 
circumstances which had rendered his presence necessaf;^. 

**He must have time to cool before he can possibly do 
anything,” said Miss La Creevy, ** That is of the greatest 
consequence. He must not be told until late at nignL" 
**But he’ll be in town between six and seven tkb 
evening,” replied Newman. *’/ can’t keep it from htm 
when he asks me.” 

**Then you must go out, Mr. Noggs,” said Miss La 
Creevy. '* You can easily have been kept away by business, 
and must not return tiU nearly midnight” 

^’Itien he’ll come straight here,” retorted Newman. 

**So 1 suppose,” observed Miss La Creevy; '*but he 
won’t find me at home, for I’ll go straight to the city the 
instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs. Nlckleby, 
and take h^ away to the theatre, so that he may not even 
knew Svhere bis sister lives.” ^ 4 "^ 

Upon disoussfon, this appeared the safest l^tnea^ 

feasvole>fllode of proceeding that could possibly be iidof^e^ 
Therefore it was finally determined that mattm should be 
so arranged, and Newman, after listening to many stmpl^ 
mentairy cautions and entreaties, took ms leave of Miss 
La Creevy and trudged back to Golden Skfoare; rtimUiath^ 
as he went upon a vast number of possibUides and impossl* 
blHties wliidi crowded upon his briun, and arose ovft ^ 
oemvenatioa that bad just terminated. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

It£LATIKO CHIEFLY TO SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSATION, 
AND SOME REMARKABLE PROCEEDINGS TO WHICH IT 
QXVBS RIIEW. *' 

London at last!” cried Nicholas, throwing hack his 
greatcoat and rousing Smike Irom a long nap. ** It seemed 
to me as though we should never reach it.*’ 

And yet you came along at a tidy pace, too,” observed 
the coachman, looking over his shoulder at Nicholas, with 
no very pleasant expression of countenance, 

** Ay, I know that,” was the reply; ** but I have been 
very anxious to be at my journo’s end, and that makes the 
way seem long.” 

**W6li,” remarked the coachman, '*if the way seemed 
long with such cattle as you’ve sat tehind, you musi have 
been most uncommon anxious; ” and so saying, he let out 
his whip-lash, and touched up a little boy on the calves of 
his legs by way of emphasis. 

Th^ rattled on through the noisy, bustling, crowded 
streets of London, now displaying long double rows of 
brigliUy-burning lamps, dotted here and there with the 
chemist’s glaring lights, and illuminated besides with the 
hriiliant flood that streamed firom the windows of the shops 
where sparkling jewellery, silks and velvets of the richest 
colours, the most inviting delicacies, and most sumptuous 
articles of luxurious ornament, succeeded each other in rich 
and glittering profusion. Streams of people apparently 
without end poured on and on, jostling eacn other in the 
crowd and hun3riag forward, scarcely seeming to notice the 
riches that surrounded them on every side; while vehicles 
of all shapes and, miedces, mingled up .together in one 
luoring mass like running water, lent their ceaseless roar 
to swell the noise and tumult 

As thw dashed by the quiclriy^anging and even^varying 
objects, it was Curious to observe in what a strange pro¬ 
cession they passed before the eye. Emporiums of splendid 
dresses, the materials brought from eveiy quarter of the 
world % tempting stores ot everything to stimulate and 
pampM the sated appetite and give new relish to the oft- 
repeated feast; vessels of burnished gold and silver, 
wrois^ht kitp sveiy saquirils (otm of vase, and dish, and 
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goblet; guns, swordi, plttolsi And patent engines of 
destruction; screws and irons for the crooked, clothes for 
the newiy*born, dru» for the sick» coffins for the dead, and 
churchyards for the buried—«11 these jumbled each with the 
other, and flocking side by side, seemed to flit by in motley 
dance like the fantastic groups of the old Dutch painter, 
and with the same stern moral for the unheeding, restless 
crowd. 

Nor were there wanting objects in the crowd itself to give 
new point and purpc^ to the shifting scene. The rags of 
the ^ualid ballad-singer duttered in the rich light that 
showed the goldsmith’s treasures, psle and pinched-up 
feces hovered about the windows where was tempting food, 
hungry eyes wandered over the profusion guarded by one 
thin sheet of brittle glass—an iron wall to them; half*naked 
shivering ^ures stopped to gase at Chinese shawls and 
golden stuffs of India, There was a christening-party at 
the largest coffin-maker’s, and a funeral hatchment nad 
stoppea some great improvements in the bravest mansion. 
hite and death went hand in hand *, wealth and poverty 
stood side by side; repletion and starvation laid them down 
together. 

But it was London; and the old countiy lady inside, who 
had put her head out of the coach window a mile or two 
this side Kingston, and cried out to the driver that she was 
sure he must have passed it, and forgotten to set her 
down, was satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike at the inn 
where the coach stopped, and repaired, without the delay of 
another moment, to the lodgings of Newman Noggs; fiar 
his anxiety and imparience had increased with every 
succeeding minute, and were almost beyond control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle luul 
been left homing; the floor was cleanly swept, the room 
was as comfortably arranged as such a room could be, and 
meat amt drink were 0aced in order upon the table, 
Bverything bespoke the aflecUonate care and attendon of 
Newman Noggs, but Newman himself w^ not tb^e. 

”Oo you know what time he trill be home?** tn^ 
qnired Ntcholas, tapping at the door of Newman’s 
neighbour. ^ 

” Ah, Mr. Johnson 1” said Crowl, presenting Mmaelf. 

** Welcome^ weU you*rB lookiiig t % never eould 

have believed--^’* 
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** Pardon me,** interpoied NIcholafti ** Mjr queet)on<«->X 
am extremely anxious to know.** 

** Why, lie* has a troublesome affair of business,** replied 
Crow), **and will not be home before twelve o'clodc., He 
was very unwilling to go, I can tell you, but there was no 
help for it. However, he lefit word that you were to make 
yourself comfortable till he came back, and that I was to 
entertain you, which 1 shall be very glad to do.** 

In proof of bis extreme readiness to exert lilmself for 
the general entertainment, Mr. Growl drew a chair to the 
table as he spoke, and helping himself plentifully to the 
cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smilm to (bllow his 
example. 

Disappointed and uneasy, Nicholas could touch no food, 
so, after he had seen Smike comfortably established at the 
table, he walked out (despite a great many dissuasions 
uttered by Mr. Growl with his mouth full), and left Smike 
to detain Newman in case he returned first. 

As Miss La Greevy had anticipated, Nicholas betook 
himself straight to her house. Finding her from home, he 
debated within himself for some time whether he should go 
to his mother’s residence and so compromise her with 
Ralph Nickleby. Fully persuaded, however, that Newman 
would not have solicited him to return unless there was 
some strong reason which required his presence at home, 
be resolved to go there, and hastened eastwards with all 
speed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, until 

g ast twelve or Idter. She believed Miss Nickleby was well, 
ut she didn’t live at borne now* nor did she come home 
except very seldom. She couldn’t say where she was 
stopping, but it was not at Madame Mantalini*8—she was 
sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently, and apprehending he 
knew not what disaster, Nicholas returned to where he had 
left Smike. Newman had not been home. He wouldn’t 
be, till 0*dodc; there was no dianoe of It Was 

there no |a>s^bilt^ of sendittg to fetch him if it were only 
for an indoor, or mrwarding to him one line of writing to 
which he might return a verbal reply? That was quite 
impracticable. He was not at Golden Square, and 
probably had been setft to exedite some commission at 
a distance. ^ 

Nidudoa tried to remain quietly where he wae, but he 
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felt so nervous and excited that he could noi sit still. He 
seemed to be losing time unless he was moving. It was 
an absurd fancy, he knew, hut he was wholly usable to 
resist iti So he took up his hat, and rambled out again. 

He strolled westward this time, pacing the long streets 
witji hurried footsteps,^ and a^tated by a thousand mis¬ 
givings and apprehehsions which he could not overcome. 
He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and deserted, and 
increased his rate of walking as if in the hope of leaving 
his tlioughts behind. They crowded upon him more 
thickly, however, now there was no, passing objects to 
attract his attention ; and the one idea was always upper¬ 
most, that some stroke of ill-fortune must have occurred 
so calamitous in its nature that all were fearful of dis¬ 
closing it to him. The old question arose again and 
agatiiT-What could it be? Nicholas walked till be was 
wearyi but was not one bit the wiser; and indeed he came 
opt of the park at last a great de^ more confused and 
perplexed than when he went in. 

He had taken scarcely anything to eat or drink since 
early in the morning, and felt ^uite worn-out and ex¬ 
hausted. As he returned languidly towards the point 
from which he had started, along one of the thorough¬ 
fares which lies between Park Lane and Bond Street, 
he passed a handsome hotel, before whidi he stopped 
mecnantcally. 

**An expensive place, I dare say,” thought Nicholas; 
** but a pint of wine and a biscuit are no great debauch 
wherever they are had. And yet 1 don’t know.” 

He walked on a few steps, but looking wistfully down 
the long vista of gas lamps before him, and thinking how 
long it would take to reach the end of it — and being, 
besides, in that kind of mood in which a man is most 
disposed to yield to his 6rst impulse—and being, 
sides, strongly attracted to the hotel, in part by curi¬ 
osity, and in part by some odd mixture of feelings whiidi 
he would have been troubled to define—Nicholas turned 
back again, and walked into the coffee-room. 

It was very handsomely fumtsfaed. The walls were 
ornamented with the choicest spedmens of Fmnch papw, 
entiched with a gilded comice of elegant design. T^e 
was covered with a rich caipet; and ti^vo superb 
miftbrs, one above ihe chimney-piece, and one at the 
opposite end of the room, reaching floor to 
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mukipiied the other beauties, and added new ones of their 
own, to enhanpe the general effect. There was a rather 
noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by the fireplace, 
and only two other persons present—^both elderly gentle- 
men, and both alone. 

Observing all this in the first oompreliensive glance 
with which a stranger surve^^s a place that is new to him, 
Nicholas^ sat himself down in the box next to tlm nois^ 
party, with his back towards them, and postponing his 
order for a pint of daret undl such time as the waiter 
and one of the elderly gentlemen should have settled a 
disputed question relative to the price of an item in the 
bill of fare, took up a newspaper and began to read. 

He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half 
dozing, when he was startled by the mention of his sister’s 
name. ** Little Kate Nickleby** were tlie words that 
caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, and 
as he did so, saw by tlie reflection in the^ opposite glass 
that two of the party behind him had risen, and were 
standing before the me. **It must have come from one 
of tliem,” thought Nicholas. He wmted to hear more, 
with a countenance of some indignation, for the tone of 
speech had been anything but respectful, and the appear¬ 
ance of the individual v^om he presumed to have been 
the speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person—so Nicholas observed in the same glance 
at the mirror which had enabled him to see his face— 
was standing with his back to the fire, conversing with 
a younger man, who stood with his back to the company, 
wore his hat, and was adjusting bis shirt-collar by the 
aid of the glass. They spoke in whispers, now and then 
bursting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas could catch no 
repetition of the words, nor anything sounding at all like 
the words which had attracted his attention. 

At length the two resumed their seats, and more wine 
being ordered, the party grew louder in their mirdi. Still, 
there was no reference made to anybody witli whom he 
was acquainted, and Nicholas became persuaded that his 
excited fancy had either imagined the sounds altogetlier, 
or converted some other words into the name which had 

Nicholas; **if it had 
should not have been 
so much sorpdsed: but' liule Rate Nickleby 1 


been so much ih his thoughts. 

“ It is remarkable, too,*' thought 
been *Kate* or *Kate Nickleby, I 
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The wine coming nt the moment prevented his finiehing 
the sentence* He swallowed n glassfiili and took tip the 
paper again. At that instant—* 

Little Kate Nickleby 1 ** cried a voice behind him. 

'* 1 was rightj’* muttered Nicholas, as the paper fell from 
his hand. ** And it was the man 1 supposed.*' 

**A8 there was a proper objection to drinking her in 
heel-taps," said the voice, ** we'U give lier the first glass 
in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby 1 " 

** Uttle Kate Nickleby," cried the other three. And the 
glasses were set down empty. 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight and 
careless mention of his sister's name in a public place, 
Nicholas fired at once; but he kept himself quiet by a 
great effort, and did not even turn his head. 

The jade!" said the same voice which had spoken 
before. ** She's a true Nickleby*-a worthy imitator of 
her old uncle Ralph—she hangs back to be more sought 
after—so does he; nothing to m got out of Ralpl^ unless 
you follow him up, and then the money comes doubly 
welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, for you’re im¬ 
patient and he isn't. Cm, infernal cunning." 

** Infernal cunning," echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect agony as the two elderly 
gentlemen opposite rose one after the other, and went 
away, lest they should be the means of his losing one 
wora of what was said. But the conversation was sue* 

g ended as they withdrew, and resumed with even greater 
eedom when they had left the room. 

1 am afraid," said the jrounger gentleman, ** that the 
old woman has grown jea-a-lous, and locked her up. 
Upon my soul, it looks like it." 

** If they quarrel, and little Nickleby goes home to her 
mother, so much the better," said the first. ** I can do 
anything with the old lady. She'll believe anything 1 
tell her. 

"Egad, tliat's true," returned the other voice. "Ha, 
ha, ha ! Poor dey vie !" 

The laugh was taken up hy the two voices which always 
came in together, and became j^neral at Mrs. Nickleby's 
expense. Nicholas turned burning hot with rage, but he 
commanded himself for the moment, and watted to hear 
more. 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Sufilce it 
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that as the wine went round he heard enough to acquaint 
him with the characters and designs of-those whose con¬ 
versation he overheard; to possess him with the fuIJ 
extent of Ralph’s villainy, and the real reason of his own 
presence being required in ^London. He heard all this 
and inot*e. He heard his sister’s sufferings derided, and 
her virtuous conduct jeered at and brutally misconstrued; 
he heard her name tidied from mouth to moutli, and 
herself made the subject of coarse and insolent ^ wagers, 
free speech, and licentious jesting. 

The man who had spoken first led the conversation, 
and, indeed, almost engrossed it, being only stimulated 
from time to time by some sH^it observation from one 
or other of bis companions. Jo him, then, Nicholas 
addressed himself when he was' sufficiently composed to 
stand before the party, and force the words uom his 
parched and scorcliing throat. 

** Let me have a word with you, Sir,” said Nicholas. 

“With me, sir?” retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing 
liim in msdainfiil surprise. 

“ 1 said with you,” replied Nicholas, speaking with 
great difficulty, for his passion choked him. 

“ A mysterious stranger, upon my soul! ” exclaimed 
Sir Mulberry, raisin|^ his wine-glass to his lips, and 
looking round upon his friends. 

“ Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or 
do you refuse ? ” said Nicholas sternly. 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, and 
bade him either name his business or leave the table. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threur it 
before him. 

“There, sir,” said Nicholas; “my business you will 
guess.” 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not unmixed 
with some confusion, appeared in the face of Sir Mulberry 
as he read the name; but he subdued it in an instant, 
and tossing the card to Lord Verisopht, who sat opposite, 
drew a toothpick from a glass before him> and very 
leisurely, appli^ it to his mouth. 

“Your name and address?” said Nicholas, turning 
paler as his passion kindled. 

“ I shall give you neither,” repUed Sir Mulberry. 

“ If th^e is a gentleman in this party,” said Nldiolas, 
looking round* and scarcely able to ma^ his white lips 
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Ibrm the wotdst “ he will acquaint me with the name and 
residence of this man.” 

There was a dead silence. 

** 1 am the brother of the young lady who has been the 
subject of conversation here, said Nicholas. *' I denounce 
tills person as a liar, and impeach him as a coward. If 
he has a Mend here, he will save him the disgrace of the 
paltry attempt to conceal his name—an utterly useless 
one—for 1 will find it out, nor leave him until 1 have.” 

Sir Mulbeny looked at him contemptuously, and, 
addressing his companions, said— 

'*Let the fellow talk, I have nothing serious to say to 
boys of his station; and his pretty »ster shall save him 
a broken head, if he taltcs till midnight.'* 

** You are a base and spiritless scoundrel 1 ” said 
Nicholas, "and shall be proclaimed so to the world. 1 
wt// know you; 1 will follow you home, if you walk the 
streets till morning.” 

Sir Mulberry's band involuntarily closed upon the 
decanter, and he seemed for an instant about to launch 
it at the head of his challenger. But he only filled his 
glass, and laughed in derision. 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the party, 
and, summoning the waiter, paid his bill. 

" Do you know that person’s name ? ” he inquired of 
the man in an audible vmce; pointing out Sir Mulbeny 
as he put the question. 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices which had 
alw^s spoken together echoed the laugh; but rather feebly. 

"That gentleman, sir?” replied the waiter, who, no 
doubt, knew his cue, and answered with just as little 
respect, and just as much impertinence, as he could safely 
show; "no, sir, 1 do not, sir.” 

"Here, you, sir,” cried Sir Mulberry, as the man was 
retiring," " do you know tAat person's name ? ” 

"Name, sir? No, sir.” 

"Then you’ll find it there,” said Sir Mulberry, throwing 
Nicholas's card towards him; "and when you have made 
youtself master of it, put that piece of pasteboard in Ute 
fire—do you hear me ? ” 

The man erinned, and, looking doubtfully at Nicludas, 
compromisea the matter by staking the card in the 
diimtiey-glasi. Having ^ne this, he retired. 

Nicholas Added his anns« and, biting his tip, sat perfectly 
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quiet: suiEdently expressing by his manner* however* 
a firm determination to carry his threat of following Sir 
Mulberry home into steady execution# 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger 
member of the party appeared to remonstrate with his 
friend, that he objected to this course of proceetting, and 
urged him to comply with the request which Nicholas 
had made. Sir Mulberry, however, who was not quite 
sober, and who was in a sullen and dogged state of 
obstinat^, soon silenced the representations of his weak 
young friend, and further seemed-~as if to save himself 
from a repetition of them--to insist on being left alone. 
However this might have been, the young gentleman and 
the two who had always spoken together, actually rose 
to go after a short interval, and presently retired, leaving 
their friend alone with Nicholas. 

It will be very readily supposed that to one in the 
condition of Nicholas, the minutes appeared to move with 
leaden wings indeed, and that their progress did not seem 
the more rapid from the monotonous ticking of a French 
clock, or the shrill sound of its Uttie bell which told the 
quarters. But there he sat; and in his old seat on the 
opposite side of the room reclined Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
with his legs upon the cushion, and his handkerchief 
thrown negligently over his knees, finishing his magnum 
of claret with the utmost coolness and indifference. 

Thus they remained in perfect silence for upwards of an 
hour'—Nicholas would have thought for three hours at 
least, but that the little bell had only gone four times. 
Twice or thrice he looked angrily smd impatiently round; 
but there was Sir Mulberry in the same attitude, putting 
his glass to his lips from time to time, and looking 
vacantly at the wall, as if he were wholly ignorant of the 
presence of any living person. 

At length he yawned, stretched himself, and rose; 
walked coolly to the glass, and having surveyed himself 
therein, turned round and honoured Nicholas with a long 
and contemptuous stare* Nicholas stared again witlt right 
good-will; Sir Mulberry shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
slightly, rang the bell, and ordered tha waitei* to help him 
on with bis greatcoat. • 

The man did so, and held the door open. 

^ Don’t wait,** said Sir Mulbarrv; and they were alone 
again. 
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S!r Mulberry took several turns up and down the room, 
whistling carelessly all the time; stopped to finish the 
last glass of claret which he had poured out a fiew minutes 
before, walked again, put on his hat, adjusted it by thr 
glass, drew on his gloves, and at last walked slowly ouU 
Nicholas, who had been fuming and chafing until he was 
nearly wild, darted from his seat and followed him—so 
closely, that before the door had swung upon its hinges 
after Mulberry’s passing out, they stood side by side 
in the street together. 

There was a private cabriolet in waiting; the groom 
opened the apron, and jumped out to the horse's head. 

**Will you make yourself known to me?*’ asked 
Nicholas, tn a suppressed voice. 

**No,” replied the other fiercely, and confirming the 
refusal with an oath. ** No.” 

** If you trust to your horse’s speed, you will find yourself 
mistaken,” said Nicholas. ‘*1 will accompany you. By 
Heaven I will, if I hang on to the footboard.” 

'*You shall be horsewhipped if you do,” returned Sir 
Mulberry. 

'* You are a villain,’* said Nicholas. 

'*You are an errand-boy for aught 1 know,** said Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

**1 am the son of a country gentleman,” returned 
Nicholas, *'your equal in birth and education, and jrour 
superior, 1 trust, in eveiything besides. 1 tell vou again, 
Miss Nickleby is my sister. Will you, or will you not, 
answer for your unmanly and brutal conduct ? ” 

“To a proper champion—^ycs. To you—no,” returned 
Sir Mulbei^, taking the reins in his hands. ** Stand out 
of the way, dog. William, let go her head I” 

"You had better not,” cried Nicholas, springing on the 
step as Sir Mulberry jumped in, and catching at the reins. 
"He has no command over the horse, mind. You shall 
not go—^ou shall not, I swear—till you have told me who 
you are.” 

The groom hesitated, for the mare, who was a high- 
spirited animal, and thoroughbred, plunged so violently 
ttiet he could iearoely hold her. 

" Leave go, I tell you I ” thundered his master. 

The man obeyed. The animal reared and plunged as 
though it would dash the carriage into a thousand pieces, 
bttf Nicholas, blltid to all sense of danger, and conscious ol 
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notltltig but his fury» still maintsifisd his placs -and his 
hold upon tho reins. 

Will you unclasp your hand ? *’ ' 

** Wai you tell me who you.,ai*e ? ** 

'*Nor 

In less time than the quickest tongue could tdl It, these 
words were exdianged, and Sir Mulbeiryi shortening hts 
whip, applied it furious]]|r to the head and shoulders of 
Nicholas. It was broken in the struggle; Nicholas gained 
the heavy handle, and with it laid open one side of his 
antagonist’s lace, from the eye to the lip. He saw the 
gash, knew that the mare had darted off at a wild, mad 
gallop; a hundred lights danced in his eyes, and he felt 
himself flung violentljr upon the ground. 

He was giddy and sick, but staggered to hts feet directly, 
roused by the loud shouts of the men who were tearing up 
the street, and screaming to those ahead to clear the way. 
He was conscious of a torrent of people rushing quickly by 
^looking up, could discern the cabriolet whirled along the 
foot pavement with feighlful rapidity—then heard a loud 
cry, the smashing of some lieavy bod^, and the brc^dang of 
glass—and then the crowd closra in m the distance, and he 
could see or hear no more. 

The general attention had been entirdy directed flrom 
himself to the person in the carriage, and he was quite 
alone. Rightly judging that under such circumstances it 
would be madness to follow, he turned down a by-street in 
search of the nearest coacli-stand, finding after a minute or 
two that he was reeling like a drunken man, and aware for 
the first time of a stream of blood that was trickling down his 
face and breast. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN WglCtl MR. RALPH NICKLBBY IS RBLiBVSD, BY A VERY 
BXFBDmoUS PROCESS, PROM ALL COMMBRCB WITH HIS 
BBLAnONS. 

Smikb and Neu'man Noggs, who, in his impatience, had 
returned home long before the time ajp^eed upon, sat l^fore 
the fire, listening anxiously to every footstep on the stairs, 
and the slightest sound tliat stirrcKl within the house, $or 
Ihe approach of Nicholas* Time had worn on, and It was 
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gfrowiag Ute. He had ptromiaed to be back in an hour^ 
and his prolonged absence began to excite considerable 
alarm in the minds of both» as was abundantly testified by 
the blank locks diey cast Upon each other at every new 
disappointment 

length a coach was heard to stra, and Newman ran 
out to light Nidholas up the stair. Beholding him in the 
trim described at the conclusion of the last chapter, he 
stood aghast in wonder and consternation. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” said Nicholas, hurrying him back 
into the room. ** There is no harm done, beyond what a 
basin of water can repair.” 

** No harm I ” cried Newman, passing his hands hastily 
over the hack and arms of Nicholas, as if to assure himself 
that he had broken no bones. ’’What have you ^en 
doing ? ” 

*’1 know all,” interrupted Nicholas; *'l have heard a 
part, and guessed the rest. But before 1 remove one jot 
of these stains, 1 must hear the whole from you. You see 
I am collected. My resoludon is taken. Now, my good 
friend, speak out; for the time for any pailtalion or con* 
cealment is past, and nothing will avail Ralph NIckteby 
now.” 

” Your dress is torn in several places; you walk lame, 
and I am sure are sufifering pain,” said Newman. ” Let 
me see to your hurts first.” 

*’ I have no hurts to see to beyond a little soreness and 
stiffness that will soon pass off,’’ said Nicholas, seating 
himself with some difficulty. ’’But if I had fractured 
every limb, and still preserved my senses, you should not 
bandage one till you had told me wliat I have the right to 
know. Come,” said Nicholas, giving his hand to I^ggs. 
” You had a sister of your own, you told me once, who 
died before you fell into misfortune. Now think oi her, 
and tell me, Newman.” 

’’Yes, 1 will, 1 will,” said Noggs. ”I’U tell you the 
whole truth.” ' 

Newman did so. Nicholas nodd^ his head from, time 
to time, as it corroborated tlie particulars he had already 
gleaned; but be fixed his eyes upon the fire, and did not 
look round once. 

His recital ended* Newman insisted upon Ids young 
friend’s stripping off his coat, and allowing whatevet 
he bad received to be property tended. Ntdiolas, 
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after some opposition, at length consented, mid while some 
pretty severe braises on his arms and shoulders were being 
rubb^ with oil and vinegar, and various other efficacious 
remedies which Newman borrowed from the different 
lodgers, related in what manner they had been received. 
The recital made a strong impression on the warm 
imagination of Newman; for when Nicholas came to the 
violent part of the quarrel, he nibbed so hard as to occasion 
him the* most exquisite pain, which he would not have 
exhibited, however, for the world, It being perfecdy clear 
that, for the moment, Newman was o&ratinjg^ on Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, and had quite lost sight of his real 
patient* 

This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with Newman 
that while be was otherwise occupied next morning, 
arrangements should be made for his mother’s immediately 
quitting her present residence, and also for despatching 
Miss La Creevy to break the Intelligence to her. He then 
wrapped himself in Smike’s greatcoat, and repaired to 
the inn where they were to pass the night, and where 
(after writing a few lines to Ralph, the delivery of which 
was to be entrusted to Newman next day), he endeavoured 
to obtain the repose of which he stood so much in 
need. 

Drunken men, they say, may roll down predpiees, and 
be quite unconscious of any serious personal inconvenience 
when their reason returns. The remark may possibly 
apply to injuries received in other kinds of Violent excite¬ 
ment ; certain it is, that although Nicholas experienced 
some pain on first awakening next morning, he sprang 
out or bed, as the clock struck seven, with very little 
difficulty, and was soon as much on the ^ert as if nothing 
had occurred.' 

Merely looking into Smike’s room, and telling him that 
Newman Noggs would call for him vety shortly, Nicholas 
descended into the street, and calling a hackney-coach, 
bade th^ man drive to Mrs. Wititterly"s, according the 
direction Which Newman had given him on the previous 
night. 

It wanted a ouarter to eight when they reached Cadogan 
Flace. Nicholas began to fear that no one might be 
stirring at that early hour, when he was relieved oy the 
sight of a femalo servant, employed in cleaning the door¬ 
steps. ' By this functionary he was referred to the doubtful 
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page^ who appeared with dlshovelled hair and a very 
warm and glossy &ee, as of m page who had just got out 
of bed. 

By this young gentieman He was informed that Miss 
NicUeby was then taking her morning’s walk in the 
gardens before the house. On the question being pro*> 
pounded whether he could go and find her« the page 
desponded and thought not; but being stimulated with a 
shilling, the page grew sanguine and thought he could. 

*' Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and in 
great haste to see her,” said Nicliolaa. 

The plated buttons disappeared with an alacrity most 
unusual to them, and Nicholas paced the room in a state 
of feverish agitation, which made the delay even of a 
minute insupportable. He soon heard a light footstep 
which he weU knew, and before he could advance to meet 
her, Kate had fallen on his neck and burst into tears. 

''My darling girl,” said Nicholas, as be embraced her, 
" how pale you are i" 

"1 have been so unhappy here, dear brother,” sobbed 
poor Kate; ** so very, very miserable. Do not leave me 
here, dear Nicholas, or I shall die of a broken heart.” 

1 will leave you nowhere,” answered Nicholas-**^ 
never again, Kate,” he cried, moved in spite of himself 
as he foloTO her to his heart. ** Tell me that I acted for 
the best. Tell me that we parted because 1 feared to 
bring misfortune on your h^; that it was a trial to 
me no less than to yourself, and that if 1 did wrong it was 
in iterance of the world and unknowingly.” 

« why should I tell 3rou what we know so well ? ” 
returned Kate soothingly. *'Nicholas—^ear Nicholas—- 
How can you give way thus ? ” 

** It is such bitter reproach to me to know what you have 
undergone,” returned her brother; to see you so much 
altered, and^t so kind and patient-—God 1 ” cried Nicholas, 
clenching his fist and suddenly changing his tone .'ind 
manner, **it sets my whole blood on fire again. You 
must leave here with me directly; you should not have 
slept here last night, but that 1 knew all this too late. 
To whom can I speak before we drive away ? ” 

This question was most opportunely put, for at that 
Instant Mr. Wititterly walked in, and tp him Kite 
introduced her brother, who at once announced his 
purpose, and the impossibility of deferring iu 
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**The quarter’s notica,” said Mr. WStitterly, with the 
^Sfravity of a man on tlie lifirht side, ’’Is not yet half exe^d. 
Therefore- 

” Therefore,” iotetposed Nlehoias, ** the quarter’s salary 
must be lost, sir. You will excuse this extreme liaste, 
but circumstances require that 1 sliouH immediately remove 
my sister, and 1 have not a moment’s time to lose. What¬ 
ever she brought here 1 will send for, if you will allow 
me, in the course of the day.” 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but oilfored no opposition to 
Kate’s immediate departure; with which, indeed, he was 
rather grati&ed than otherwise, Sir Tumley Snuffim having 
»ven it as his opinion that she rather disagreed with Mrs. 
Wititterly’s constitution. 

” With regard to the trifle of salary that is due,” said 
Mr. Wititterly, ** I will ”— here he was interrupted by a 
violent fit of coughing —1 will—owe it to Miss Kickleby.” 

Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accustomed 
to owe small accounts, and to leave them owing. All 
men have some little pleasant way of their own; and this 
was Mr. Wititterly’s. 

” If you please,” said Nicholas. And once more offering 
a hurried apology for so sudden a departure, he hurried 
Kate into me vehicle, and bade the man drive with all 
speed into the city. 

To the city they went accordingly, with all the speed 
the hackney-coach could make; and as the horses 
happened to live at Whitechapel, and to be in the habit 
of taking their breakfiist there, when they breakfasted at 
all, they performed the journey with greater expedition 
than could reasonably have been expected. 

Nicholas sent Kate upstairs a few minutes before him, 
that his unlooked-for appearance might not alarm hts 
mother, and when the way had been paved, presented 
himself with much duty and affection. Newman had 
not been idle, for there was a tittle cart at the door, and 
the effects were hurrying out already. 

Now, Mrs. Nickl^y was not the sort of person to be 
told anything in a huny, or rather to comprehend anything 
of peculiar delicacy or importance on a> short notice. 
Witerefore, although the good ^ lady had been subjected 
10 a full hoiw’s preparation by little Miss La Creei^, and 
was now addressed in most lucid terms borii by Nicholes 
dnd hts sist^, she was iti a state of singular bewilderment 
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and conCutioni and could bjr no means be made to 
comprehend the necessity of such hwrled proceeding 
' *'Why don*t you ask your uncle, .my dear Nicholas^ 
what he can possibly mean by it?*^ said Mrs. Nickleby. 

dear mother/’ returned Nicholas, **the time for 
talking has gone by. There is but one step to take, and 
that is to cast him olF with the scorn and indignation he 
deserves. Your own, honour and good name demand that, 
after the discovery of his vile proceedings, you should not 
be beholden to him one hour, even for the shelter of these 
bare walls.^ 

** To be sure,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ciying bitterly, ** he 
is a brute, a monster; and the walls are veiy bare, and 
want pointing too, and 1 have had this ceiling Whitewashed 
at the expense of eighteenpence, which is a very distressing 
thing, considering that it is so much gone into your uncle’s 
pocket. 1 never could have believed it—never.” 

" Nor I, nor anybody else,” said Nicholas. 

** Lord bless my life I ” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. “To 
think that that Sir Mulberry Hawk should be such an 
abandoned wretch as Miss La Cfeevy says he is, Nicholas, 
my dear; when 1 was congratulating mysClf every day 
on his being an admirer of our dear &te*s, and thinking 
what a thing it would be for the family if he was to 
become connected with us, and use his interest to get you 
some profitable government place. There are very good 
places to be got about the Court, I know: for the brother 
of a friend of ours (Miss Cropley, at Exeter, my dear 
Kate, you recollect), he had one, and I know that it was 
the chief part of his duty to wear silk 'stockings, and a 
bag-wtg like a black watch pocket; and to think that 
it should come to this after all—oh, dear, dear, it*s 
eimugh to kill one, that it is 1 ” With which expressiods 
of sorrow Mrs. Nickleby gave fresh vent to her grief, 
and wept piteously. 

As Nicholas and his sister were by this time compelled to 
superintend the removal of the few articles of furniture. 
Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the consolation of the 
matron, and obseri’ed with great kindness of manner that 
she must really make an effort and cheer up. 

“Oh, I dare say. Miss La Greovy,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, with a petulance not unnatural in her unhappy 
circumstances, ** k*s very easy to say cheer up, but if you 
bad had as many occasions to clieer up as 1 have had— 
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And there,’* eaid Mrs. Nlekleby* stopping short* think of 
Mr. ^ke and Mr. Ploek, two of tl» most peifeot gentle¬ 
men that ever lived* wlmt am I to say to theot—what can 
1 say to them ? Why, if 1 we$ to say to them, ’ I’m told 
your friend Sir Mulherty Is a base wretch,* they’d laugh 
at me.” 

** They will laugh no more at us, I take it,” said Nioh'olas, 
advancing ” Come, mother, there is a coach at the door, 
and untllMonday, at all events, we will return to our old 
guarters.” 

** Where everything is ready, and a hearty welcome into 
the bargain,” added Miss La Creevy. ** Now, let me go 
with you downstairs.” 

But Mrs. Ntckleby was not to be so easily moved, for 
first she insisted on going^ upstairs to see that nothing had 
been left, and then on going downstairs to see that every¬ 
thing liad been taken away; and when she was getting 
into the coach she had a vision of a forgotten coffee-pot 
on the back-kitchen hob, and, after she was shut in, a 
dismal recollection of a green umbrella behind some un¬ 
known door. At last Nicholas, in a condition of absolute 
despair, ordered the coachman to drive away, and in the 
unexpected jerk of a sudden starting, Mrs. Nickleby lost a 
sfaillinpf among the straw, which fortunately confined her 
attentmn to the coach until it was too late to remember 
anything else. 

Having seen everything safely out, discharged the servant^ 
and locked the door, Nicholas jumped into a cabriolet and 
drove to a by-place near Golaen Square, where he had 
appointed to meet Noggs; and so quickly had eveiTtbmg 
been done, that it was barely half-past nine when he reached 
the place of meeting. 

”Here is the letter for Ralph,” said Nicholas, ”and 
hero the key. When you come to me tliis evening, not 
a word of last night. Ill news travels last, and they 
will know it soon enough. Hava you heard if he was 
much hurt f ” 

Newman shook his head. 

” 1 wiU ascertain that myself udthout loss of time,” said 
Nicholas. 

**You had better take some rest,” returned Newman. 
” You are fevered and til.” 

Nicholas waved his hand carelessly, and concealing the 
Indisposition he really felt, now thatlhe excitement which 
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had sustained him was over, took a hurried fiaureweJl of 
Newman Nog:gs, and lef^ him. ^ 

Newman was not three minutes’ walk from Golden 
Square, but in the course of that three minutes lie took the 
letter out of hts hat and put it in again twentjr times at 
least. First the front, then the back, then the sides, then 
the superscription, then the seal, were objects of New¬ 
man’s admiration. Then he held it at arm’s length, as if 
to take in the whole at one delicious survey, and then he 
rubbed his hands in a perfect ecstasy with his commission. 

He reached the office, hung his hat on its accustomed 
peg, laid the letter and key upon the desk, and waited 
impatiently until Ralph Nickleby should appear* After a 
few minutes the well-known creaking of his boots was 
heard on the stairs, and then the bell rung. 

** Has the post come in ? ” 

“ No.” 

** Any other letters ? ” 

**One.” Newman eyed him , closely, and laid it on the 
desk. 

** What’s this ? ” a&ked Ralph, taking up tlie key. 

** Left with the letter-^a boy brought them---quarter of 
an hour ago, or less.” ^ 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, and 
read as follows:— 

’’You are known to me now. There are no reproaches 
I could heap upon your head which would carry with them 
one thousandth part of the grovelling shame that this 
assurance will awaken even in your breast. 

” Your brother’s widow and her orphan child spurn the 
shelter of your roof, and shun you with disgust and loathe 
ing. Your kindred renounce you, for they know no shame 
but the ties of blood which bind them in name with you. 

’’You are an old man, and 1 leave ^ou to the grave. 
May every recollection of your life cling to your frdse 
heart, and cast their darkness on your deatii-bed.” 

Ralph Nickleby read this letter twice, and frowning 
heavily, fell into a dt of musing; the paper fluttered 
from bis hand and dropped upon the floor, but he 
clasped hts fingers as if he held it still. 

Suddenly, he started from his seat, and thrusting it all 
crumpled into his pocket, turned furiously to Newman 
Noggs, as though to ask him why he lingered. But 
Newman stood unmoved, with his hack towards him 
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following up, with the worn and blackened stump of an 
old pen, some figures in an interest-table which was 
pasted against the wall, and apparently quite abstracted 
trom every other object. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WHBRBIN 2IR. ItALPH NlCKLBBY IS VlOlTBD BT PSRSOKS 
WITH WHOM THB READER HAS BEEN ALREADY MADE 
ACQUAINTED. 

** What a demnition long time you have kepi me ringing 
at this confounded old cracked tea-kettle or a bell, every 
tinkle of which is enough to throw a strong man into blue 
convulsions, upon my life and soul; oh, demmit,*’ said 
Mr. Mantalini to Newman Noggs, scraping his boots, as 
he spoke, on Ralph Nickieby’s scraper. 

didn’t hear the bell more than once,” replied 
Newman. 

** Then you are most immensely and outnigeously deaf,” 
said Mr. Mantalini, ** as deaf as a demnition post.” 

Mr. Mantalini had got by this time into the passage, 
and was making his way to the door of Ralph’s omce with 
verv little ceremony, when Newman interposed his body; 
and hinting that Mr. Nickleby was unwilling to be 
disturbed, inquired whether the client’s business was of 
a pressing nature. 

** It is most demnebly particular,” said Mr. Mantalini. 
’’Itis to melt some scraps of dirty paper into bright, 
shining, chinking:, tinkling, demd mint sauce.” 

Newman uttmd a significant grunt, and taking Mr. 
Mantaltni’s profiered card, limped with it into his master’s 
ofi^. As M thrust his head in at the door, he saw that 
Ralph liad resumed the thoughtful posture iuto which he 
had fifLllen a^ter perusing his nephew’s letter, and that he 
seemed to have TOen reading it again, as he once more held 
it open in his hand. The glance was but momentary, for 
Ralph, being disturbed, turned to demand the cause <n the 
iuterruptionu 

As Newman stated it, the cause himself swaggered into 
the room, and grasping Ralph’s horny hand with uncommon 
affection, vowed tmt be had never aeen him looking to well 
inlali his life. 
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** Thera is quHe a bloom upon your demd countenance, 
said Mr. Mantaliiii, seating himself unbidden, and anrang- 
ing his hair atu! whiskers. ** You look quite juvenile and 
joliy, demtnit I ” 

** We are alone,” returned Ralph tartly. ** What do you 
want with me ? ” 

**Good!” cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying his teeth. 
” What did 1 want 1 Yes. Ha, ha 1 Very good. Wkat 
did 1 want ? Ha, ha 1 Oh, dem 1 ” 

“ What do you want, man?” demanded Ralph sternly. 

*' Demnition discount,” returned Mr. Mantalini, with a 
grin, and shaking his head waggishly. 

** Money is scarce,” said Ralph. 

“ Demd scarce, or I shouldn’t want it,” interrupted Mr.' 
Mantalini. 

** The times are bad, and one scarcely knows whom to 
trust,” continued Ralph. *'l don’t want to do business 
just now, in fact, I would rather not; but as you are a 
friend— How many bills have you there ? ” 

** Two,” returned Mr. Mantalini. 

** What is the gross amount ? ” 

** Demd trifling—five-and*seventy.” 

“ And the dates ? ” 

*’Two months, and four.” 

“FU do them for you—^mind, for yea/ I wouldn’t for 
many people—for five-and-twenty pounds,” said Ralph 
deliMrately. 

’’Oh, demmit I ” cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face 
lengthened considerably at this handsome proposal. 

**Why, that leaves you fifty,” retorted Ralph. **What 
would you have ? Let me see the names.” 

** You are so demd liard, Nickleby,” remonstrated Mr« 
MantalinL 

**Let me see the names,” replied Ralph, impatiently 
extending his hand for the bills. ** Well 1 They are not 
sure, but they are safe enough. Do you consent to the 
terms, and will you take the money? I don’t want you 
to do so. 1 would rather you didn’t.” 

Demmit, Nickleby, can’t you—” began Mr. Mantalini. 

“ No,” replied Ralph, interrupting him. ” 1 can’t. Wi 0 
you take the money--^owd, mind ; no delay, no gmng into 
the city and pretending to negotiate with some other par^ 
who has no existence and never had. Is It a bargain or is 
Unot?” . • 
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Ralph pushed some papers liim as he spoke, and 
carelessly rattled his caM*boa, as though by mere acadent. 
The sound was too much for Mr. Mantalini. Ho closed 
the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the 
money upon the table. 

He had scarcely done so, and Mr, Mantalini had not yet 
gathered it all up, when a ring was heard at the bell, and 
imtnediately afterwards Newman ushered in no less a 
person than Madame Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. 
Mantalini evinced considerable discomposure, and swept 
the cash into his pocket with remarkable alacrity. 

**Oh, you are here,*’ said Madame Mantalini, *t 09 ring 
her head. 

*^Yes, my life and soul, 1 am,” replied her husband, 
dropping on his knees, and pouncing with kitten-like 
playfulness upon a str^ sovereign. ** 1 am here, my soul’s 
delight, upon Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up the 
demnition gold and silver.” 

^*1 am ashamed of you,” said Madame Mantalini, with 
much indignation. 

''Ashamed? Of me, my joy? It knows it is talking 
demd charming sweetness, but naughty fibs,” returned Mr. 
Mantalini. "It knows it is not ashamed of Its own 


popolorum tibby.” 
whatever were 


tatever were the circumstances which had led to such 


a result, it certainly appeared as though the popolorum 
tibby had rather miscalculated, for the nonce, the extent 
of his lady’s affection. Madame Mantalini only looked 
scornful in reply; and, turning to Ralph, begged him to 
excuse her intrusion. 


" Which is entirely attributable,” said madame, " to the 
ross misoond\M:t and most improper behaviour of Mr. 
fantalini.” 


" Of me, my essential juice of ptne-apple 1 ” 

" Of you,” return^ his wife. " But I wilt not allow it. 
I will not submit to be ruined by the extravagance and 
profligacy of any man. I call Mr. Nickleby to witness the 
course I intend to pursue with you.” 

" Pray don’t call me to witness anything, ma’am,” said 
Ralph. " Settle It between yourselves, settle it b^een 
yourselves.” 

"No, but 1 mutt beg ;|mu as a favour,” said Madame 
Mantalini, *' to hear me give him notice of what it is my 
fixed intention to do—my fixed intimtibn, sir,” repesited 
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Madame Mantalini, dartin^p an angry look at lier 
husband. . 

WiU she call me, ' sir ’!» cried MantaUni. Me who 
doat upon her with the demdest ardour I She wlio colls 
her fascinations round me like a pure and angeHc rattle¬ 
snake ! It will be all up with my leelings; she will throw 
me into a demd state.** 

*' Don't talk of feelings, sur,** rejoined Madame MantaUni, 
seating herself, and turning her iMick upon him. **You 
don’t consider mine.** 

*M do not consider yours, my soull*’ exclaimed Mr. 
MantaUni. « 

“No,” replied his wife. 

And notwitlistanding various blandishments on the part 
of Mj*. MantaUni, Madame MantaUni still said no, and said 
it, too, with such determined and resolute ill-temper, that 
Mr. Mantalini was clearly taken aback. 

“His extravagance, Mr. Nickleby,’* said Madame 
Mantalini, addressing herself to Ralph,'who leaned against 
his easy-chair witli bis hands behind him, and regarded the 
amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most 
unmitigated contempt—“his extravagance Is beyond all 
bounds.” 

“ 1 should scarcely have supposed it,” answered Ralph 
sarcastically. 

“1 assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that it is,” 
returned Madame MantaUni. “ It makes me miserable. 1 
am under constant apprehensions, and in constant difficulty. 
And even this,” said Madame Mantalini, wiping her eyes, 
“is not the worst. He took some papers of value out of 
my desk tliis morning without asking my permission.” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trousers 
pocket, 

“ I am obliged,” continued Madame Mantalinii “ since 
our late mtsfb^unes, to pay Miss Knag a great deal of 
money for having her name in the business, and I realty 
cannot adbrd to encourage him in all his wastefulness. 
As I have no doubt that he came straight here, Mr. Nsddeby, 
to convert the papers 1 have sppS^n of into money, and as 
you have assisted us very often '^forci and are ve^ much 
connected with us in these kind of matters, 1 wish you to 
know the determination at which his conduct has compelled 
me to arrive.” 

Mr. MantaUni groaned once more from behind his wUe’s 
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bcmnet) and fitting a sovereign into one of his eyes, winked 
with the other at Ralph. Having achieved this performance 
with great dexterity, he whifl^d tlie coin again into his 
pocket, and gfroaned again with Increased penitence. 

**1 have made np my mind,’* said Madame Mantalini, 
as tokens of impatience.manifested themselves in Ralph’s 
countenance, ** to allowance him.” 

**To do what, my joy ? ” inquired Mr. Mantalini, who did 
not seem to luive caught the words. 

** To put him,” said Madame Mantalini, looking at Ralph, 
and prudently abstaining from the slightest glance at her 
husband, lest his many graces should induce her to falter 
ill her resolution—to put him upon a fixed allowance; and 
I say that if he has a hundred and twenty pounds a year 
for his clothes and pocket-money, he may consider himself 
a very fortunate man.” 

Mr. Mantalini waited, with much decorum, to hear the 
amount of the proposed stipend, but when it reached his 
ears, he cast his hat and cane upon the floor, and drawing 
out his pocket-handkerchief, gave vent to his feelings in 
a dismal moan. 

“ Deninition 1 ” cried Mr. Mantalini, suddenly skipping 
out of his chair, and as suddenly skipping into it again, 
to the great discomposure of his lady’s nerves. But no. 
It is a demd horrid dream. It is not reality. No ! ” 

Comforting himself with this assurance, Mr. Mantalini 
dosed his eyes, and waited patiently till such time as be 
should wake up. 

A very judidous arrangement,” observed Ralph, with 
a sneer, ’*if your husband will keep within it, ma’am—as 
no doubt he will.” 

*‘Demmitl” exclaimed Mr. Mantalini, opening his e^es 
at the sound of Ralph’s voice, **it is a horrid reality. 
She is sitting there before me. There is the graceful 
outline of her form; it cannot be mistaken—^there is 
nothing like. it. Tlie two countesses had no outlines at 
all, and the dowager’s was a demd outluie. Why is she 
so excrudatingly beautiful that 1 cannot be angry with 
her, even now ? ** 

“You have broujght it upon yourself, Alfred,” returned 
Madame MantalmiT still reproachfully, but in a softened 
tone. 

, '* I am a demd villain t ” cried ,Mr. Mantalini, smiting 
httnself on tha head. 1 will fill my pockets with cltango 
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for a sovereign m halfpence* and drown m>'8elf in the 
Thames; hut 1 will not be angry with her, even tlicn, 
for I will'put a note in the twopenny post as 1 go along* 
to tell her where the body is. bhe will be a lovely widow. 
1 shall be a body. Some handsome women will cry; she 
will laugh demnebly.” 

** Alfred, you cruel, cruel creature,” said Madame 
Mantalini, sobbing at the dreadful picture. 

**She calls me cruel—^me—me—who for her sake ad 11 
become a demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body t ” exclaimed 
Mr. Mantalini. 

You know it almost breaks my heart even to hear you 
talk of such a thing,” replied Madame Mantalini. 

*'Can 1 live to be mistrusted?” cried her husband. 
**Have 1 cut my heart into a demd extraordinary number 
of little pieces, and given them all away, one after another, 
to the same little engrossing demnition captivater, and 
can 1 live to be suspected by her ? Demmit, no I can*t.” 

Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sura 1 have mentioned 
is not a proper one,” reasoned Madame Mantalini. 

** 1 don't want any sum,” replied her disconsolate husband; 
** I ^all require no demd allowance. 1 will bo a body.” 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantalinl’s fatal threat, Madame 
Mantalini wrufng her hands, and implored the interference 
of Ralph Nicklebv; and after a great quantity of tears 
and talking, and several attempts on the part of Mr. 
Mantalini to reach the door, preparatory to straightway 
committing violence upon himself, that gentleman was 
prevailed upon, with dimculty, to promise that he wouldn't 
be a body* This* great point attained, Madame Mantalini 
argued the question of the allowance, and Mr. Mantalini 
did the same, taking occasion to show that he could live 
with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water, and 
go clad in rags, but that he could not support existence 
with the additional burden of being mistrusted by the 
object of his most devoted and disinterested affection. 
This brought fresh tears into Madame Mantalini’s eyes, 
which, having just begun to open to some few of the 
demerits of Mr. Mantalini, were only open a vety little 
way, and could be easily closed again. The result 'was, 
that, without quite giving up the allowance question, 
Madame Mantalini postponed its further consideration; 
and Ralph saw clearly enough that Mr. Hantalini Imd 
gained a fresh lease of his easy life, and that, for some 
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timo longer mt aU hit dtgimdation and downfall 

wert pottponed* 

*'But it will come soon enough," thought Ralph; **a 11 
love^bah 1 that I should use the cant of bojrs and girls 
•^is fleeting enough; though that which has its sole root 
in the admiration of a whiskered face like that of yonder 
baboon, perhaps lasts the longest, as it originates in the 
greater blindness and is fed by vanity* Meantime, the 
soots bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day, 
and the longer it is the better." 

Hiese agreeable reflections occurred to .Ralph Nlckleby* 
as sundry small caresses and endearments, supposed to 
be unseen, were exchanged between the objects of his 
thoughts. 

**lf you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. 
Nicklefy,” said Madame Mantalinl, *'we will take our 
leave. 1 am sure we have detained him much too long 
already.” 

Mr. Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tapping 
Madame Mantalini several times on the nose, and then, 
by remarking in words that he had nothing more to say. 

'* Demmit I 1 have, though," he added, almost 
immediately, drawing Ralph into a corner. ** Here’s an 
affair about your friend, Sir Mulberry. Such a demd 
extraordinary out-of-the-way kind of thing as never was 1" 

** What do you mean ? " asked Ralph. 

**Don’t you know, demmit?" asked Mr. Mantalini. 

** I see by the paper that he was thrown from his cabriolet 
last night, and severely injured, and that his life is in some 
danger," answered Ralph, wi^ great composure; '*but 
1 see notiling extraordinary in that Accidents aire not 
miraculous events when men live hard, and drive after 
dinner.” 

** Whew t" criad Mr. Mantalini, in a long, shrill whistle* 
<*Then don’t you know how it was ? " 

**Not unless it was as I have just supposed,” replied 
Ralph, shrugging his shoulders carelessly, as if to give 
his questioner to understand that he had no curiosity upon 
the subject 

Demmit, you amaze me 1 " cried Mantatinl. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were m 
great feat to amaze Mr. Mantalini, and cast a wlstflil 
^nce at the fisoe of Newman Nogg^, which had several 
times appeared behbd a couple of panes of glass in ^ 
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room door; it being a part of Newman’s duty, when un* 
important j^ple called, to make various feints of supposing 
that the bell had rung for him to show them out, by way 
of a gentle hint to such visitors that it was time to go. 

** Don’t you know,” said Mr. Mantalini, taking Ralph by 
the button, ** that it wasn’t an accident at all, but a demd« 
furious, manslaughtering attack made upon him by your 
nephew ? ” 

** What!” snarled Ralph, clenching his fists, and turning 
a livid white. 

** Demmic, Nickleby, you’re as great a tiger as he is,” 
said Mantalini, alarmed at these demonstrations. 

'*Go on,” cried Ralph. **Tell me what you mean* 
What is this story? Who told you? Speak,” growled 
Ralph. *' Do you hear me ? ” 

**\xad, Nickleby,** said Mr. Mantalini, retreating towards 
his wife, ** what a demneble fierce old evil genius vou are I 
You’re enough to frighten my life and soul out of her little 
delicious wits—flying all at once into such a blazing, 
ravaging, raging passion as never was, denimit! ” 

** Pshaw I ” rejoined Ralph, forcing a smile, ’’ It is but 
manner.” 

” It is a demd uncomfortable, private madhouse sort of 
manner,” said Mr. Mantalini, picking up his cane. 

Ralph affected to smile, and once more inquired from 
whom Mr. Mantalini had derived his information. 

From Pyke; and a demd fine, pleasant, gentlemanly 
dog it Is,” replied Mantalini, ** Demnition pliant, and 
a tip-top sawyer,” 

And what said he ? ” asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 
” That it happened this way; that your nephew met him 
at a coffee-house, fell upon ntm with the most demneble 
ferocity, followed him to nis cab, swore he would ride home 
with him, if he rode upon the horse’s back or hooked 
himself on to the horse’s tail; smashed his countenance, 
whicli IS a demd fine countenance in its natural state; 
frightened the horse, pitched out Sir Mulberry and htmscdf, 

and- 

”And 
eyes, ** 

Mantalini slmok hU head. 

Ugh 1” said Ralph, turning away, ”then he has done 
nothing.—Stay,” he added, looking round ** He 

broke a leg or an arm, or put hi* shoulder out, or factored 


was killed ? ” interposed Ralph, witli gleaming 
Was he ? Is he dead ? ” 
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his collar-bone, or ground a tib or two? His neck was 
saved for ^e halter, but he jgpot some painful and slow* 
healing injury' for his trouble-- 4 id he? You must have 
heard that, at least ? ’* 

*^No,’’ rejoined Mantalini, shaking his head again, 
** Unless he was dashed into such little pieces tliat they 
blew away, he wasn’t hurt, for he went off as quiet and 
comfortable as—as—^as demnilioa,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
rather at a loss for a simile. 

’’And what,” said Ralph, hesitating a little, ” what was 
the cause of quarrel ? ” 

’’You are the demdest knowing hand,” replied Mr. 
Mantalini, in an admiring tone; ’’the cunnlngest, rummest, 
superlativest old fox—oh, dem I to pretend not to know 
tliat it was the little bright-eyed niece, the softest, sweetest, 
prettiest-” 

’’Alfred 1 ” interposed Madame Mantalini. 

“ She is always right,” rejoined Mr. Mantalini soothingly, 
’’and when she says it is time to go, it is time, and go she 
shall; and when she walks along the streets with her own 
tulip, the women shall say, with envy, she has got a demd 
fine husband ; and the men shall say with rapture, he has 
got a demd fine wife; and they shall both be right and 
neither wrong, upon my life and soul—oh, demmit 1” 

With which remarks, and many more, no less intellectual 
and to the purpose, Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers of 
his gloves to Ralph Nxckleby, and drawing his lady’s arm 
through his, led her minclngly away. 

” So, so,” muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair, ” this 
devil is loose again, and thwarting me, as he was born to 
do, at every turn. He told me once there should be a day 
of redkoning between us, sooner or later. I’ll makq him 
a true prophet, fpr it shall surely come.” 

” Are you at home ? ” asked Newman, suddenly popping 
in his head. 

”No,” replied Ralph, with equsd abruptness. 

Newman withdrew his head, out thrust it in again. 

” You’re quite sure you’re not at home, are you?” said 
K cowman. 

” What does the idiot mean ? ” cried Ralph testily. 

” He has been waiting nearly ever since they first came 
in, and may have heard your voice—^that’s all,” said 
Newman, rtfbbtng bis hands. 

' ’’Who has?*" demanded Ralplii wrought by the 
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intelligenee he had juet heard, and hie olerk*a provokUig 
coolness, to an Intense pitch of irritation. 

The necesSi^ of a rtpiy was superseded by the unlooked* 
for entrance 01 a third party-^the individual in question*** 
who, brin(rin£f his one eye (for he had but one) to bear on 
Ralph Nickleby, made a great many shambling bows, and 
sat himself down in an arm-cliair, with his hands on his 
knees, and his short, black trousem drawn up so high in 
the legs by the exertion of seating himself, that they 
scarcely reached below the tops of his Wellington boots. 

'*Wny, this is a surprise 1” said Ralph, bending his 
gaze upon the visitor, and half smiling as he scrutinised 
him attentiveljr: ** 1 should know your face, Mr. Squeers.” 

**Ah 1** replied tiiat worthy, “and you’d have know’d it 
better, sir, if it hadn’t been for all that I’ve been a-going 
through. Just lift that little boy off the tall stool in the 
back office, and tell him to come in here, will you, my 
man?” said Squeers, addressing himself to Newman. 
“ Oh, he’s lifted his-self off. My son, ^r, little Wackford. 
What do you think of him, sir, for a specimen of the 
Dotheboys Hall feeding? ain’t he fit to bust out of his 
clothes and start the seams, and make the very buttons fly 
off vdth bis fatness ? Here’s flesh 1 ” cried Squeers, turning 
the boy about, and indenting the plumpest parts of his 
figure with divers pokes ana punches, to the great dis¬ 
composure of his son and heir. “ Here’s firmness, here’s 
solianess I why, you can hardly get up enough of him 
between your finger and thumb to pinch him anywheres.” 

In however good condition Master Squeers might have 
been, he certainly did not present this remarkable compact¬ 
ness of person, for on his father’s closing his finger and 
thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttered a sharp cry, 
and rubbed the place in the most natural manner possible. 

“Well,” remarked Squeers, a little disconcerted, “ I had 
him there; but tliat’s because we breakfasted early this 
morning, and he hasn’t had his lunch yet. Why, you 
couldn’t shut a Ifit of him in a door, when he’s bad hU 
dinner. Look at them tears, sir,” said Saueers, with a 
triumphant air, as Master Wackford wiped his eyes ii(rith 
the cuff of ids Jacket, “there’s oUiness 1 ” 

*’He looks well, indeed,” returned Ralph, who^ for some 
purposes of his own, seemed desirous to conciliate the 
schoolmaster. “ But bow is Mrs. Squeers, astd how are 
you?** 
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*' Mrs. Squeers, 8ir,*^f«{»]ied proprietor of DotMoye, 
** ieae she always is—a mother to them lads, and a blessing', 
and a eomibit, and n ioy to all them as knows her. One 
of our boys—goiging his-self with vittles, and then turning 
ill—that’s their way—got an abscess on him last week, lo 
see how she operated upon him with a penknife! Ob, 
Lor!” said Squeers, heaving a sigh, and nod^ng his 
head a great many times, what a member of society that 
womanls I ” 

Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrospective look for some 
quarter of a minute, as if this allusion to his lady’s ex¬ 
cellences had naturally led his mind to the peaceful village 
of Dothebws, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, and he then 
looked at Ralph, as if waiting for him to say something, 

**Have you quite recover that scoundrel’s attack?” 
asked Ralph. 

** I’ve only just done it, if I’ve done it now,” replied 
Squeers. ** 1 was one blessed bruise, sir,” said Squeers, 
touching first the roots of his hair, and then the toes of his 
boots, *’from herB to ihere^ Vinegar and brown psper, 
vinegar and brown paper, firom morning to night, I 
suppose there was a matter of half a ream of brown paper 
stuck upon me, from first to last As I laid all of a heap in 
our kitchen, plastered all over, you might have thought I 
was a large brown paper parcel, chock full of nothing but 
groans. Did 1 groan loud, Wackford, or did I groan 
soft ? ” asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. 

** Loud,” replied Wackford. 

Was the bqys sorry to see me in such a dreadful con¬ 
dition, Wajpkfora, or was they glad ?” asked Mr. Squeers, 
in a sentimental manner. 

«Q|- 

'^£h? ” cried Squeers, turning sharp round, 

" Sorry,” rejoined his son. 

<* Oh r’ said Squeers, catching him a smart box on the 
ear. “Then take your hands out of your pockets, and 
don’t stammer when you’re asked a question. Hold your 
noise, ^r, In a gentleman’s ofiUce, or l4l run away from my 
family and never come hack any more: and then what 
would become of all them predlous and forlorn lads as 
would be let loose on the world without their best friend 
at their eibers 1 ” ^ 

,. ** Were 3 rou obliged to have medical attendance ? ” 
Inauired Ralph, 
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** hf$ wai 1 ,” rejolaed S^ueersi ** and a pracious bill tiie 
medical attendant brougfbt in too; but I paid it» tbouj^b.*’ 

Ralph elevated bis eyebrows in a manner which inij|ht 
well be expressive of either sympathy or astonishment-^just 
as the beholder was pleased to take it. 

**Yett I paid it* every iarthing,” replied Squeers. who 
seemed to know the man he had to dml with too well to 
suppose that any blinking of the question would induce 
him to subscribe towards the expenses; ** I wasn’t out of 
pocket by it after alh either/' 

** No I ” said Ralph. 

“ Not a halfpenny,” replied Squeers. The fact is, we 
have only one extra with our boys, and that is for doctors 
when required—and not then, unless we’re sure of our 
customers. Do you see ? ” 

** 1 understand,” said Ralph. 

“Very good,” rejoined l^ueers. “Then, after my hill 
was run up, we jncked out five little boys (sons of small 
tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never had the scarlet 
lever, and we sent one to a cottage where they’d got it, and 
he took it, and then we put the four others to sleep with 
him, and (Aej^ took it, and then the doctor came and 
attended ’em once all round, and we divided my total 
among ’em, and added it on to their liftle bills, and the 
pareuts paid it. Ha I ha 1 ha I” 

*^And a good plan too/’said Ralph, eyeing the school¬ 
master stealtliily. 

“1 believe you,” rejoined Squeers. “We alwaj^s do it 
Why, when Mrs. Squeers was brougnt to bed with little 
Wackford here, we ran the whooping-cough through hatf 
a dozen boys, and charged her expenses among ’em, 
monthly nurse included. Ha 1 ha I ha 1 ” 

Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced 
the nearest approach to it that he could, and waiting 
until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to his 
heart's content, inquired what Imd brought him to town. 

“Some bothering law business,”replied Squeers, scratch¬ 
ing his head, “connected with an action for what tliey call 
neglect of a boy. 1 don’t know what they would have. He 
had as good grazing, that boy had, as there is about us.” 

Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand tlie 
observation. 

“Grazing,” said Squeers, raising his voice, under the 
impres^oa that at Ralph failed to pompreh^d liim, he 
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be deaC' When a bo^jrets weak and iH, and <Sitki% 
relish ills meali, givd him^ chaise of dlet-^-tui^ Mm 
out, fof an hour ttr so every day; into a neighbour’^ iinmip* 
field, or sbmetimes, if it*s a delicate case, a turnip-fieJd and 
a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as many as he 
likes. There ain't better land in the county than this per¬ 
verse lad grasad on, and yet be goes and catches cold and 
indigestion and what not, and then his friends bHiigs a law¬ 
suit against me/ Now, you’d hardly Suppose,**added Squeers, 
moving in his chair with the impatience of an llUused man, 
’4hat people’s ingratitude would carry them quite as far as 
tliat, would you?” 

” A hard case, Indeed,” observed. Ralph. 

'* You don’t say more than the truth when you say fibat,” 
replied Squeers. ’* 1 don’t suppose there’s a man going as 
possesses the fondness for youth that 1 do» Therms youth 
to the amount of eight hundred pound a year at Dotheboys 
Hall at this jup^nt time. I’d take sixteen hundred pound 
worth if 1 could get ’em, and be as fond of every individual 
twenty pound among ’em as notliing should equal it 1 ” 

’* Am you stopping at wur old quarters ? ” asked Ralph. 

’’Yes, we are at the Saracen,” relied Squeers, **and as 
it don’t want very long to the end of the half-year, we shall 
conUnney to stop there, till I’ve collected the money, and 
some new boys, too, 1 hope. I’ve brought little Wackford 
up on purpose to show to parents and guardians. I shall 
put liim in the aavertisement this time. Look at that boy 
—diimself a pupil—why, he’s a miracle of high feeding, that 
boy is 1” 

** 1 should like to have a word with you,” said Ralph, 
who had both spoken and listened mechanically for some 
time, and seemed to have been thinkt^. 

”As many .words as you like, sh*,” rejoined Squeers. 
** Wackford, you go and play in the back office, and 
don’t move about too much or you’ll get thin, and that 
won’t do. You haven’t got sudi a thing as twopence, Mr. 
Kickleby, have you?” said Squeers, rattling a t»in^ of 
keys in his coat pocket, and muttering somctnlng about its 
bemg Ml silver. 

«< I^thiMc I have,” said l^lph, very Mowly, and pro- 
ducii^, alter inudi nimmagl% in an oid drawer, a jfieni^, 
,a hdmmiy, «md two fiuthingrs.. 

’’Thanlm,^ said Squeers, belitowidg it upon hie eon. 
”^lleref Y^ gp ssM A tait-*^Mr. miiii wifi 
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show you wtiere*^nd mind you buy U ridi onto. PSastty**’ 
added Saueers, closing the door on Master Wackfotd, 
** makes his flesh shine a good deal, and parents thinks 
that a healthy sign.** 

With this explanation, and a |>ecu1iariy knowing look to 
eke it out, Mr. Squeers moved his diair so as to bring him» 
self opposite to Ralph Nickleby at no great distance off; 
and haviitg planted it to his entire satisfaction, sat down. 

** Attend to me,** said Ralph, beniflng forwara a little. 

Soueers nodded. 

** 1 am not to suppose,’* said Ralph, *' that 3mu are dolt; 
enough to forgive or forget, very readily, the violence 
that was committed upon you, or the exposure which, 
accompanied it ? ” 

** Devil a bit,** replied Squeers tartly. 

** Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it with interest, if 
you could get one ? *’ said Ral])h. 

** Show me one, and try,” rejoined Squeers. 

"Some snch object it was that induced you to call on 
me? ” said Ralph, raising his eyes to the schoolmaster’s face. 

no, 1 don’t know that,” replied Squeers. '*1 
thought that if it was in your power to make me, besides 
the trifle of the money you sent, any compensatidn—” 

"Ah!” cried Ralph, intenrupting him. *'You needn’t 
go on.” 

After a long pause, during which Ralph appeared 
absorbed in contemplation, he again bioke silence by 
asking— 

" Wlio is this boy that he took with him ? ” 

Squeers stated his name. 

'^Was he young or old, healthy or sickly, tractable or 
rebellious ? speak out, man,” retorted Ralph quickly. 

"Why, he wasn’t young,” answered Squeers; **tmtt Is, 
not young for a boy, you know.” 

"That is, he was not a boy at all, I auppcMfo?^ 
Interrupted Ralph. 

"Weil,” returned Squeers briskly, as if he fott relieveid 
by the suggestion, ** he might have been nieh twenty. l$a 
wouldn’t seem so old, thoiq^, to them as didn’t know him, 
for he was a little wanting hem,” touching his forehead i 
"nobody at home, you know, if yon knocked over so 

"And you lAif knock prot^ often, I date any I” muUered 
Ralph, 
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” Pretty well,’* returned Squeers, with a grin. 

*'Wheti you wrote to ac^owl^ge tlie receipt of this 
trifle of moneyas you call it,” said R;ilph, *'you told me 
his friends had deserted him long ago, and that you had 
not the fidntest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is 
that the truth ? ” 

*’It is; worse luckl” replied Squeers, becoming more 
and more easy and familiar in his manner, as Ralph 
pursued his inquiries with the less reserve. ** It’s fourteen 
year ago, by the entry in my book, since a strange man 
brought him to my place, one autumn night, and left him 
there, paying five pound five for his fiist quarter in 
advance. He might have been five or six year old at tliat 
time—not more.” 

**What more do you know about him?” demanded 
Ralph. 

** Devilish little, I’m sorry to say,” replied Squeers. 
**The money was paid for some six or eight year, and 
tlien it stopped. He had given an address in London, had 
this chap; but when it came to the point, of course nobody 
knowed anything about him. So I kept the lad out of— 
out of- 

** Charity? ” suggested Ralph dryly. 

'’Charity, to m sure,” returned Squeers, rubbing his 
knees, *'and when he begins to be useful in a certain sort 
of a way, this young scoundrel of a Nickleby comes and 
carries him off. But the most vexatious and aggravating 
part of the whole affair is,” said Squeers, dropping his 
voice, and drawing his chair still closer to Ralph, *^that 
some questions have been asked about him at last—not 
of me, but, in a roundabout kind of way, of people injour 
village. So that, just when I might have hM all arrears 
paid up, perhaps, and perhaps—who knows? such things 
nave happened in our business before—« present besides, 
tor putting him out to a farmer, or sending him to sea, 
so that he might never turn up to disgrace his parents, 
supposing him to be a natural boy, as many of our boys 
are-^mme, if that villain of a Nickleby don’t collar him 
in open day, and commit as good as highway robbeiy upon 
my podeet” 

We will both cry quits with him before long,” said 
Ralph, laying his hand on the arm of the Yorkshire 
sclioolmaster. 

"’Quitsl” echoed Squeers. *’Ah! and 1 Should like 
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to leave a small balance in his favour, to be settled when 
he can. 1 only wish Mrs. Squeers could catch hold of 
him. Bless her heart f SheM murder him, Mr. Nickleby 
would, as soon as eat her dinner.” 

** We will talk of this again,” said Ralph. ** I must have 
time to think of it To wound him through his own 
affections or fancie s - -— ' If 1 could strike him through 
tills bo^——” 

Strike him how you like, sir,” interrupted Squeers, 
*' only hit him hard enough, that’s all—and with that 1*11 
say good-moming. Heret^ust chuck that little toy’s 
hat off that corner peg, and lift him off the stool, will 
you ? ” 

Bawling these requests to Newman Noggs, Mr. Squeers 
betook himself to the little back office, and fitted on the 
child’s bat with parental anxiety, while Newman, with 
his pen behind his ear, sat, stiff and ipimovable, on his 
stool, regarding the father and son by turns with a tooad 
stare. 

”He’s a fine boy, ain’t he?” said Squeers, throwing 
his head a little on one side, and falling took to the desk, 
the better to estimate the proportions ot little Wackford. 

“ Very,” said Newman. 

Pretty well swelled out, ain’t he ? ” pursued Squeers, 
** He has the fatness of twenty toys, he has.” 

** Ah ! ” replied Newman, suddenly thrusting his £sce 
into that of Squeers, ’*he has—the fatness of twenty— 
more 1 He’s got it all. God help the others. Ha I ha J 
Oh Lord I” 

Having uttered these fragmentary observations, 
Newman dropped upon his desk and began to write 
with most marvellous rapidity. 

**Why, what does the man mean?” cried Squeers, 
colouring. ** Is he drunk ? ” 

Newman made no reply. 

” Is he mad ? ” said Squeers. 

But still Newman betrayed no consciousness of anv 
presence save his own; so Mr. Squeers comforted himself 
by saying that he was both drunk and mad; and, witli 
tnis partmg observation, he led his hopeful son away. 

In exact proportion as Ralph Nickleby became conscious 
of a struggling and 'lingering regard for Kate,, had his 
detestation of Nicholas augmented. It might to, that to 
atone for the weakness of inclining to any one person, he 
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held It neeesiar^r to hate ioma 4ther mere Intensely than 
before 1 but tuch had been the course of his feelings. 
And now» to be defied and spumed, to be held up to her 
in the worst and most repulsive colours, to know that she 
was taught to hate and despise him; to feel that there 
was infection in his touch and taint In his companionship 
^to know all this, and to know that the mover of it all 
was that same boyish, poor relation who had twitted him 
in their very first interview, and openly bearded and braved 
him sioce^ wrought his quiet and stealthy malignity to 
such a pitch, that there was scarcely anything he would 
not have hazarded to gradfy it, if he could have seen his 
way to some immediate retaliation. 

But, fortunately for Nicholas, Ralph Nickleby did not; 
and although he cast about all that day, and kept a comer 
of his brain working on the one anxious subject through 
ail the round of schemes and business that came with it, 
night found him at last still harping on the same theme, 
and still pursuing the same unprofitable reflections. 

**When my brother was such as he,** said Ralph, '*the 
first comparisons were drawn between us—alwa;^ in my 
disfavour. He was open, liberal, gallant, gay; / a crafty 
hunks of cold and stagnant blood, with no passion but 
love of saving, and no spirit beyond a thirst for gain. I 
recollected it well when I first saw this whipster; but I 
remember it better now.” 

He had been occupied in tearing Nicholas's letter into 
atoms, and as he spoke, he scatter it in a tiny shower 
about him. 

** Recollections tike these,” pursued Ralph, with a bitter 
smile, flock upon me—when I resign myself to them-^ 
crowds, and from countless quarters. As a portion of the 
world affect to despise the power of money, I must try to 
sliow them what it is.” 

And b<dng, by this time, in a pleasant frame of mind 
tor slumber^ Ralph Nickleby went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

SMIKB BECOMES KNOWN TO MRS. NXCKL^Y AND RATE-*- 
NICHOLAS ALSO MEETS WITH NSW ACQUAINTANCES, AND 
BRIGHTER DAYS SEEM TO DAWN UPON THE FAMILY. 

Having established his mother and sister in the apart¬ 
ments of the kind4iearted miniature-painter, and ascer¬ 
tained that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danf^er of losing 
his life, Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who, 
after breakfasting with Newman Noggs, had remained, in 
a disconsolate state, at that worthy creature’s lodgings, 
waiting with much anxiety for further intelligence of his 
protector. 

** As he will be one of our own little household, wherever 
we live, or whatever fortune is in reserve for us,** Uiought 
Nicholas, **I must present the poor fellow in due form. 
They will be kind to him for his own sake, and if not (on 
that account solely) to the full extent 1 could wish, tn^ 
will stretch a point, I am sure, for mine.’* 

Nicholas said ** they,” but his misgivings were conhned 
to one person. He was sure of Kate, but he knew his 
niother’s peculiarities, and was not quite so certain that 
Smike would find favour in the eyes 01 Mrs. Nickleby. 

** However,” thought Nicholas, as he departed on his 
benevolent errand, she cannot fail to become attached to 
him, when site knows what a devoted creature he is, and 
as she must quickly make the discovery, his probation will 
be a short one.” 

** 1 was afraid,” said Smike, overjoyed to see his friend 
again, *'that you had fallen into some fresh trouble; the 
time seemed so long at last, that 1 almost feared \’ou were 
lost/* 

“Lostl” replied Nicholas gaily. ‘‘You will not be rid 
of me so easily, 1 promise you. 1 shall rise to die surface 
many thousand times yet, and the liarder the thrust thaE 
pushes me down, the more quickly 1 sliall rebound, SmikCk 
But come; my errand here is to take you home.” 

** Home 1 ” faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

** Ay,^* rejoined Nicliolas, tiddng his arm. ** Why not ? ” 

** I had such hopes once,” said Smike; **day and night, 
day and night, lor many yea^. I lon^d fear home uU 1 
was weary* and {dqqd Rway with grief, hut noiv—-^*^ 
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‘‘And what now?” asked Nicholas, looking kindly in 
his face. ** What now, old fnend ? *’ 

** I could not part from you to go to any home on earth,” 
replied Smike, pressing his hand; ** except one, except 
one. 1 shall never be an old man; and if your hand 
placed me in the grave, and 1 could think, before 1 died, 
that you would come and look upon it sometimes with one 
of your kind smiles, and in the summer weather, when 
eveiything was alive—not dead like me—I could go to that 
home almost without a tear.” 

Why do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a happy 
one with me ? ” said Nicholas. 

“ Because / should change; not those about me. And 
if they forget me, I should never know it,” replied Smike. 
**ln the churcl^ard we are all alike, but here there are 
none like me. 1 am a poor creature, but I know that.” 

You are a foolish, silly creature,” said Nicholas cheer¬ 
fully. ** If that is what you mean, 1 grant you that. Why, 
here*s a dismal face for ladies* company 1—my pretty sister, 
too, whom you have so often asked me about. Is this your 
Yorkshire gallantry ? For shame 1 for shame 1 ” 

Smike brightened up, and smiled. 

When 1 talk of homes,’* pursued Nicholas, ** I talk of 
mine, wliich is yours, of course. If it were defined by any 
particular four walls and a roof, God knows 1 should be 
sufficiently puzzled to say whereabouts it lay; but that is 
not what 1 mean. When I speak of home, I speak of the 
place where—in default of a better—those that 1 love are 
gathered together; and if that place were a gip8y*s tent, or 
a bam, I should call it by the same good name notwith¬ 
standing. And now for what is my present home, which, 
however alarming your expectations may be, will neither 
terrify you by its extent nor its magnificence.” 

So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and 
saying a great deal more to the same purpose, and pointing 
out various things to amuse and interest him as they went 
along, led the way to Miss La Craevy*s house. 

**And this, Kate,’* said Nicholas, entering the room 
where his sister sat alone, **is the faithful friend and 
afi^tionate fellow-traveller whom 1 prepared you to 
receive.” 

Poor Smike wag bashful and awkward and frightened 
enough, at first, but Kate advanced towards him so Irindiy, 
and in such a aweet vaic«» how anaioug the had been 
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to tee htin after all her brother had told her* and bow much 
she had to thank him for having comforted Nicholas so 
greatly in their veiy trying reverses^ that he began to be 
very doubtful whether he should shed tears or not, and 
became still more flurried. However, he managed to say; 
in a broken voice, that Nicholas was his only friend, and 
that he would lay down his life to help him; and Kate, 
although she was so kind and considerate, seemed to be so 
wholly unconscious of his distress and embarrassment, 
that he recovered almost imxhedUately and felt quite at 
home. 

Then Miss La Creevy came in, and to her Smike had to 
be presented also. And Miss La Creevy was very kind too, 
and wonderfully talkative—not to Smike, for that would 
have made him uneasy at first, but to Nicholas and ^ 
sister. Then, after a time, she would speak to Smike 
himself now and then, asking him whether ne was a judge 
of likenesses, and whether he thought that picture in the 
comer was like herself, and whether he aidn*t think it 
would have looked better if she had made herself ten years 
younger, and whether he didn’t think, as a matter of 
general observation, that young ladies looked better, not 
only in pictures, but out of them too, than old ones; witii 
many more small jokes ana facetious remarks, which were 
delivered with such good<humour and merriment, that 
Smike thought within himself, she was the nicest lady he 
had ever seen; even nicer than Mrs. Grudden, of Mr. 
Vincent Crummies’s theatre, and she was a nice lady too, 
and talked, perhaps more, but certainly louder, than Miss 
La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a lady in mourning 
came in; and Nicholas kissing the lady in mourning 
affectionately, and calling her his mother, led her towards 
the chair from which Smike had risen when she entered 
the room. 

** You are always kind-hearted, and anxious to help the 
oppressed, my dear mother,” said Nicholas, ''so you will 
be favourably disposed towards him, 1 know.” 

** I am sure, my dear Nicholas,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
looldng very hard at her new friend, and bending to him 
with something more of majesty than the occasion seemed 
to require-*” f am sure any friend of yours has, as indeed 
he naturally ought to havi^ and mast have, of course, you 
know a great claim upon me, and, of course, it is a veiy 
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gfrrat pleasure to me to be ititrc^uced to anybody you take 
an interest in—there can be no doubt about that; none lit 
;ill; not the least In the world,** said Mrs. Nickle^, ** At 
the same time 1 must say, Nicholas, my dear, as 1 used to 
say to your poor dear papa, when he womtid bring gentle¬ 
men home to dinner, and there was nothing in the nouse, 
that if he had come the day before yesterday—no, 1 don’t 
mean the day befclre yesterday now *, I should have said, 
perhaps, the year before last—we should have been better 
able to entertain him.** 

With which remarks, Mrs. Nickicby turned to her 
daughter, and inquired, in an audible whisper, whether 
the gentleman was going to stop all night* 

'’Because if he is, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
** 1 don’t see that it’s possible for him to sleep anywhere, 
and that’s the truth.” 

Kate stepped graciously forward, and without any show 
of annoyance or irritation, breathed a few words into her 
mbther’s ear. 

"La, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nictdeby, shrinking 
back, " how you do tickle one. Of course, I understand 
ikait my love, without your telling me; and 1 said the 
same to Nicholas, and I am very much pleased. You 
didn’t tell me, Nicholas, my dear,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
turning round with an air of less reserve than she had 
before assumed, "what your friend’s name is.” 

"His name, mother,” replied Nicholas, "is Smike.” 

The effect of this communication was by no means 
anticipated; but the name was no sooner pronounced, 
than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst into 
a fit of cryihg. 

"What’s the matter?” exclaimed Nicholas, running to 
support her. 

"It’s so like Pyke,” cried Mrs. Nickleby; "so exactly 
like Pyke. Oh 1 don’t speak to me—I shall be better 
presently.” 

And after exhibiting every swmptom of slow sufibcation 
in all its stages, and drinking about a tea-spoonftil of water 
from a full tumbler, and spilling the remainder, Mrs. 
Nickleby 7 tms better, and remark^, with a feeble smile, 
that she was very foolhdi, she knew. 

" It’s a weakness in our family^” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
*’80, of course, 1 can’t be blamed for it. Yonr grand- 
miundm, Kate» was exactly the same—precisely* The 
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least excitement, the slightest surprise, she fainted away 
directly. 1 have heaid her say, often and often, that when 
she was a young lady, and before she was married, she 
was turning a corner into Oxford Street one day, when 
she ran against her own hairdresser, who, it seems, was 
escaping from a bear—the mere suddenness of the 
encounter made her faint away direcLly| Wait, though,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, pausing to consider, **let *me be 
sure l*m right. Was it her hairdresser who had escaped 
from a bear, or was it a bear who had escaped from her 
hairdresser's ? 1 declare 1 can't remember just now, but 
the hairdresser was a very handsome man, 1 know, and 
quite a gentleman in his manners ; so that it has notliing 
to do with the point of the story.*' 

Mrs. Nickleby having fallen imperceptibly into one of 
her retrospective moods, improved in temper from that 
moment, and glided, by an easy change of the conversa¬ 
tion occasionally, into various oilier anecdotes, no less 
remarkable for their strict application to the subject in 
hand. 

"Mr. Smtke is from Yorkshire, Nicholas, my dear?’' 
said Mrs. Nickleby, after dinner, and when she had been 
silent for some time. 

"Certainly, mother,” replied Nicholas. **1 see you 
have not forgotten his melancholy history." 

"Ob, dear no,” cried Mrs. Nickleby. "Ah ! melancholy, 
indeed. You don’t happen, Mr. Smike, ever to have dinra 
with the Orimbles of Grimble Hall, somewhere in the 
North Riding, do you?” said the good lady, addressing 
herself to liim. " A veiy proud man. Sir Thomas Grimble, 
with six grown-up and most lovely daughters, and the 
finest park in the county.” 

" Mv dear mother,” reasoned Nicholas, " do you suppose 
that the unfortunate outcast of a Yoikshire school was 
likely to receive many cards of invitation fiom the nobility 
and Jfsntfy in the neighbourhood ? ” 

" Really, my dear, 1 don't know why it should be so very 
extraordinaiyi” smd Mrs. Nickleby. " 1 know that when J 
was at school, I always went at Imt twice every half-year 
to rise Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, and tlsay ofe mu^ 
richer than the Orimbles, atsd connected with them in 
marriage i so you see it's not so very unl^ely, after alU” 

Havmg put down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, 
Mrs. Klweby^was suddenly seised irith f torgetfdlness H 
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Smike'e real name, and an irresistible tendency to call him 
Mr. Slammons; which circumstance she attrioutcd to the 
remarkable similarity of the two names in point of sound, 
both beginning with an S, and moreover being spelled with 
an M. But whatever doubt there might be on this point, 
there w^ none as to his being a most excellent listen^; 
which circumstance had considerable influence in placing 
them on the veirbest terms, and in inducing Mrs. Nickleby 
to express the highest opinion of his general deportment 
and msposition. 

Thus the little circle remained, on the most amicable 
and ap^eeable footing, until the Monday morning, when 
Nicholas withdrew nimself from it for a short time, 
seriously to reflect upon the state of liis affairs, and to 
determine, if he could, upon some course of life which 
would enable him to support those who were so entirely 
dependent upon his exertions. 

Mr. Crummies occurred to him more than once; but 
although Kate was acquainted with the whole history of 
his connection with that gentleman, his mother was not; 
and he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her part, 
to his seeking a livelihood upon the stage. There were 
graver reasons, too, against his returning to tliat mode 
of life. Independently of those arising out of its spare 
and precarious earnings, and his own internal conviction 
that he could never hope to aspire to any great distinction, 
even as a provincial actor, how could he carry his sister 
fxom town to town, and place to place, and debar her from 
any other associates than those with whom he would be 
compelled, almost without distinction, to mingle. It 
won’t do,” said Nicholas, shaking his bead; 1 must try 

something else.” 

It was much easier to make this resolution than to 
cam it into effect. With no greater experience of the 
world Ilian be had acquired tor himself in bis short 
trials; with a sufHclent share of headlong rashness and 
precipitation (qualities not altogether'unnatural at his 
time iile), witli a very slender stock of money, and a 
still more scanty stodc of friends^ wliat could he do? 
*‘Egad!” said Nlcliolas, I’ll tiy thdt register office 
Sgain.” 

He Smiled at himself as he waltced away with a quick 
step; fen*, an htstant before, he had been internaUy blam- 
tti^'ltis own precipitation. Hov^td not laugh himself out 
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of the intention, however, for on he went, picturing to 
himself, as he approached the place, all kinds of splendid 
possibilities, and impossihllities too, for tliat matter, and 
thinking himself, perhaps with good reason, very fortunate 
to be endowed with so buoyant and sanguine a tempera* 
ment. 

The ofBce looked just the same as when he had left it 
last, and, indeed, with one or two exceptions, there seemed 
to be the very same placards in the window that he had 
seen before. There were the same unimpeachable masters 
nnd mistresses in want of virtuous servants, and the 
same virtuous servants in want of unimpeachable masters 
and mistresses, and the same magnificent estate^ for the 
investment of capital, and the same enormous quantities 
of capital to be invested in estates, and, in snort, the 
same opportunities of all sorts for people who wanted to 
make tiieir fortunes. And a most extraordinary proof it 
was of the national prosperity that people had not been 
found to avail themselves of such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old 
gentleman happened to stop too, and Nicholas, canying 
his eye along the^ window-panes from left to right in 
search of some capitaMext placard which should be applic* 
able to his own case, caught sight of this old gentlci^ 
man's figure, and instinctively withdrew his eyes fiuni 
the window, to observe tliasame more closely. 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad*skirted blue 
coat, made pretty large to fit easily, and with no particular 
waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and high 
gaiters, and his head protected by a low-crowned, broad* 
brimm^ white hat, such as a wealthy grarier might 
wear. He wore his coat buttoned; and his dimpled 
double-chin rested in the folds of a white neckerchief— 
not one of your stiff-starched, apoplectic cravats, but a 
good, easy, old-fashioned white neckcloth that a man 
might ^o to bed in and be none the worse for. But 
what pnnctpally attracted the attention of Nicholas wai 
the ola gentleman’s eye—never was such a clear, twinbdlng, 
honest, merry, happy eye as that. And there he stood, 
looking a little upward, with one hand thrust into the 
breast of his coat, and the other (daying with bis old- 
fashioned gold watch-chain: his head thrown a on 
one side, and his hat a little more on one ride than his 
bead (but that was evidently accident; not ordboary 
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vray of ^earin? it), with such a pleasant smile playin|r 
about bis mouth, and such a comtcad expression of minified 
slyness, simplicity, kind-heartedness, and ^ood-humour, 
lighting up his jolly old face, that Nicholas would have 
been content to nave stood tliere, and looked at him until 
evening, and to have forgotten, meanwhile, that there 
was such a thing as a soured mind or A crabbed coun¬ 
tenance to be met with in the whole wide world. 

But even a very remote approach to this gratification 
was not to be made, for although he seemed quite un¬ 
conscious of having been the subject of observation, he 
looked casually at Nicholas,; and the latter, fearful of 
giving offence, resumed his scrutiny of the window 
instanlly. 

Still the old gentleman stood there, glandng from 
placard to placaro, and Nicholas could not forbear raising 
ills eyes to his face again. Grafted upon the quaintness 
and oddity of his appearance was something so inde¬ 
scribably engaging, and bespeaking so much worth, and 
there were so many little lights hovering about the 
corners of his mouth and eyes, that it was not a mere 
amusement, but a positive pleasure and delight to 
at him* 

This being the case, it is no wonder that the old man 
caught Nicholas in the act more than once. At such 
times, Nicholas coloured and looked embarrassed, for 
the truth is, that he had be^un to wonder whether the 
stranger could, by any possibility, be looking for a clerk 
or secretary; and thinking this, he felt as if the old 
gentleman must know it* 

Xxing as 8(11 this takes to tell, it was not more than a 
cbuple of minutes in passing* As the stranjger was moving 
away, Nicholas caugnt his eye again, and, in the awkward¬ 
ness of the moment, stammered out an apology. 

** No offence—oh, no offence I ** aaid the old man. 

This was said in such a hearty tone, and the voice 
was so exactly what it sh^ld have been from such a 
sp^dtor, and there was such a cordiality in the manner, 
that Nu^olas was emboldened to speak again* 

^^A great many oppcrtunities here, stir,** he said, half- 
smiling, as he moticmra towards tlie winddw* 
r**A ^eat mimy people willing and amclous to he em¬ 
ployed have, setriou% thought so, teiy often, 1 dare say,** 
replied the did man* ** Poor fellows, poOr Mows 1 ** 
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He moved away as he said this; but sedng that 
Nicholas was about to speak, good-naturedly slackened 
Ills pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short. After 
a little of that hesitation which may be sometimes observed 
between two people in the street who have exchanged a 
nod, and are both uncertain whether they shall turn 
back and speak or not, Nicholas found himadf at the old 
man’s side. 

“You were about to speak, young gentleman; what 
were you going to say?” 

“Merely that I almost hoped —1 mean to say, thought 
»you had some object in consulting these advertisements,” 
said Nicholas. 

“Ay, ay? what object now—-what object?” returned 
the old man, looking slyly at Nicholas; “Did you think 
1 wanted a situation now—eh ? Did you think I did ? ** 

Nicholas shook his head, 

“Hal hal” laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his 
hands and wrists as if he were washing them. “ A very 
natural thought, at all events, after seeing me gaxing 
at those bills. I thought the same of you at first, upon 
my word 1 did.” 

“If you had thought so at last, too, sir, you would 
not have been far from the truth,” r^oined Nicholas. 

“Eh?” cried tlie old man, surveying him from head 
to foot, **What] Dear me! No, no. Well-behaved 
young gentleman reduced to such a necessity I No, no, 
no, no.” 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good-morning, turned 
upon his heel. 

“Stay,” said the old man, beckoning him into a by¬ 
street, where they could converse with less intemiptioii* 
“ What d’ye mean, eh ? ” 

“Merely that your kind face and manner—both so un* 
bke any I have ever seen—tempted me into an avowal, 
wh*ch, to any other stranger in this wilderness of London, 
1 should not have dreamed of making,” returned Niriiolas. 

Wilderness 1 Yes it is, it is. Good] It sr a wilder* 
ness,” Mtd the old man, with much animation. “ It was 
a wilderness to me once. 1 came here barefoot—1 have 
never forgotten it Thank God! ” and he raised his hat 
from his head, and looked very grave. 

“What’s tlie matter—what » it—how did it all come 
about ?” said the ojd man, laying his hand on the shoulder 
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of Nicliolas, and walking him up tlie street. ^ You’re— 
eh ? ** laying his finder on the Meeve of his black coat. 
“ Who’s it for--eh ? 

** My father,” replied Nicholas. 

"Ah i ** said the ^^entleman quickly. " Bad thinjr for a 
young man to lose his father. Widowed mother, parlmps ? ” 

Nikolas sighed. 

** Brotliersand sisters, too—eh ? ” 

" One sister,” rejoined Nicliolas. 

" Poor thing, poor thing ! You’re a scholar too, I dare 
say ? ” said the old man, looking wistfully into the face of 
the young one. 

" 1 have been tolerably well educated,” said Nicholas. 

"Fine thing,” said the old gentleman; "educations a 
great thinu—a very great thing—1 never had any. 1 
admire it the more in others. A very fine thing—^yes, yes. 
Tell me more of your history. Let me bear it all. No 
imimrtinent curiosity—no, no, no.” 

There was something so earnest and guileless in the way 
in which all this was said, and such a complete disregard 
of all conventional restraints and coldnesses, that Nicholas 
could not resist it. Among men who have any sound 
and sterling qualities,'tltere is nothing so contagious as 
pure opemiess of heart. Nicholas took the infection in¬ 
stantly, and ran over the main points of his little history 
without reserve; merely suppressing names, and touching 
as lightly as possible upon his uncle’s treatment of Kate. 
Tlie old man listened with great attention, and when he 
had concluded, drew his arm eagerly through his own. 

"Don’t say another word—not another word,” said he. 
" Come along with me. We mustn’t lose a minute.” 

So saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into 
Oxford Street, and hailing an omnibus on its way to the 
city, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed himself. 

As he appeared in a most extraordinary condition of 
restless axcitement, and whenever Nicholas ofiered to 
speak, immediately interposed with, " Don’t say another 
word, my dear sir, on any account—not another word,” 
the young man thought it better to attempt no further 
interruption* Into the city they journeyed accordingly, 
without interdianging any conversation;, and the fartiier 
they went, the more Nicholas wondered what the ehd of 
the adventure could possibly be, 

Tlie old gentleman got out with great alacrity when they 
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reached the Bank, and once more taldng^ Nicholae by the 
arm, hurried him along Tlireadneedle Street, and through 
some lanes and passages on the right, until they at length 
emerged in a quiet, shady little square. Into the ol&st 
and cleanest-looking house of business in the square, he 
led the way. The only inscription on the door-post was 
*' Cheerybie Brothers ”; but from a hasty glance at the 
directions of some packages which were lying about, 
Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheerybie were 
German merchants. 

Passing through a warehouse which presented every 
indication of a thriving business, Mr. Che^ble libr such 
Nicholas supposed him to be, from the respect wnich had 
been shown ntm by the warehousemen and porters whom 
they passed) led him into a little, partitioned-off counting- 
house, like a large glass case, in which rountmg4iouse 
there sat<—as free from dust and blemish as if he had 
been fixed into the glass case before the top was put on, 
and had never come out since—a fat, elderly, large-fisced 
clerk, with silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

** Is my brother in l^ts room, Tim ? said Mr. Cheerybie, 
with no less kindness of manner than he had shown to 
Nicholas. 

'*Yes, he is, sir,'* replied the fat cleric, turning his 
spectacle-glasses towards his principal, and his eyes 
towards Nicholas, ** but Mr. Trimmers is with him.” 

**Ay I and what has he come about, Tim?” said Mr. 
Cheerybie. 

*'He is getting up a subscription for the widow and 
family of a man who was killed in the East India Docks 
this morning, sir,” rejoined Tim. Smashed, sir, by a 
cask of sugar.” 

” He is a good creature,” said Mr. Cheerybie, with greet 
earnestness. *' He is a kind soul. I am very much oidiged 
to Trimmers. Trimmers is one of tlie best iriends we have. 
He makes a thousand cases known to us that we should 
never discover of ourselves. 1 am very much obliged to 
Trimmers.” Saying which, Mr. Ch^ryhle rubbed bis 
hands with infinite delight, and, Mr. Trimmers happen¬ 
ing to pass the door that instant oa his way out, shot 
out after him, and caught him by the hand. 

I owe you a thousand thanks, Trimmers^ten thousand 
thanks—I take it very friendly of yau-»very fiiendly in¬ 
deed,” said Mr, Cheerybie, dragging him into a corner 
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to get out of hearing* ** How many children are theroi 
and what has ttxj brother Ned given, Trimmers ? ** 

*'There are six children,*' replied the gentleman, **afid 
your brother has given ta^enty founds.** 

** My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you're a good 
fellow too, Trimmers," said the old man, shaking him 
by both hands with trembling eagerness. ** Put me dodrn 
for another twenty—or—stop a minute, stop a pilnute. 
We mustn't look ostentatious; put me down ten pound, 
and Tim Linkinwater ten pound. A cheque for twenty 
pound for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, Trimmers 
•^^nd come and dine with us some day this week; you'll 
always find a knife and fork, and we shall be delighted. 
Now, my dear sir--cheque for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. 
Smashed by a cask of sugar, and six poor children—oh, 
dear, dear, dear I" 

Talking on in this strain, as fast as he could, to prevent 
any friendly remonstrances from the collector of the sub¬ 
scription on the large amount of his donation, Mr. 
Cheeryble led Nicholas, equally astonished and affected 
by what he had seen and heara in this short space, to 
the half-opened door of another room. 

** Brother Ned,'* said Mr. Cheeryble, tapping with his 
knuckles, and stooping to listen, *^are ^u busy, my 
dear brother, or can you spare time for a word or two 
with me ? " 

Brother Charles, my dear fellow," replied a voice from 
the inside; so like in its tones to that which had just 
spoken, that Nicholas started, and almost thought it 
was the same, *'don’t ask me such a question, but 
come in directly."^ 

They went in, without further parley. What was the 
amazement of Nicholas when his conductor advanced 
and exclianged a warm greeting with anotlter old gentle- 
mao, the very type and model of himself—the same face, 
the same figure, the same coat, waistcoat, and neckdoth, 
the same breeches and gaiters—nay, tliere was ^ very 
same white hat hanging against the wall 1 
^ they shook each other by the hand, the fime of each 
lighted up }sy baaiplng loolm of afiectipn, which would 
have been most delightful to behold in infants, and whidi. 
In men so old, was mex{«’es«bly touching, Nidiolaa could 
observe tiiat the last old gentleman was something stouter 
ttum his brother; this, and a slight additional diade 
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dumstness in bit gait and atatura* fomed fha only pMW 
cfiptible diiference belwaao them. Nobody could have 
doubted thetr being twin«brothers. 

** Brother Ned,*’ said Nicholas’s friend, closing the room 
<por, *' here is a young friend of mine that we must assist. 
^ must make proper inquiries into his statements, in 
iustice to him as well as to ourselves, and if they are con** 
firiied—as 1 feel assured th^ will be—we must assist him ; 
we must assist him, brother Ned.” 

*'lt is enough, my dear brother, that you say we 
should/’ returned the other. ’’When you say that, no 
further mquiries are needed. He sAaff be assisted. What 
are his moessities, and wliat does he require ? Where is 
Tim Linkiswater ? Let us have him here.” 

Both tlie brothers, it may be here remarked, had a very 
emphatic asd earnest delivery; both had lost nearly the 
same teeth, 'vhich imparted the same peculiarity to their 
speech; and ^th spoke as if, besides possessing the 
utmost serenit/ of mind that the kindliest and most unsus¬ 
pecting nature could bestow, they had, in coUeedng the 
pltims from Fortune’s choicest pudding, retained a few 
tor iMesent use, and kept them in tlieir mouths. 

Where is Tim Linkinwater ? ” said brother Ned. 

**Stop, stop, stopl” said brother Charles, taldng the 
other aside. I’ve a plan, my dear brother, I’ve a plan. 
Tim is getting old, and Tim has been a faithful servant, 
broths ned; and 1 don’t think pensioning Tim’s mother 
and rister, and buying a little tomb for me family when 
Ills poor brother died, was a sufficient recompense for his 
fisithfia] services.” 


*' No, no, no,” replied the other. ** Certsunly not. Not 
half enot^fh, not half.” 

** If we could lighten Tim’s duties,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, ** and prevail upon him to go into the country now 
and then, and sleep in the imsh air two or three times a 
week (which he could, if he began business an hour later 
in the mommg), old Tim Linkinwater would grow young 
.again in time ; and he’s three good years our senior oow. 
Old Hm Linkinwater young again I Eh* brother 
eh? Why, 1 recollect old tim Linkinwater quite a lii^e 
boi^ don't you ? Ha, ha, ha 1 Poor Tim, poor Tim 1 ” 

The fine old fellows iaughe<^]easaiitly togedim*; each 
with a tear of regard for old llm Linliunwater stan^ng 
iabiseye. 
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" But hear thi* firat**hear thia firet, brother Ned,** said 
the old man hasHty, placins^ two chairs, one on each side 
of Nikolas* ** l*ii tell it you myself, brother Ned, because 
the young gentleman is modest, and is a scholar, Ne/» 
and I shouldn't fe^ it right that he should tell us 
Story over and over again, as if he was a logger, or as 
if we doubted him. No, no, no." 

**No, no, no," returned the other, nodding his ^ead 
gravely. “ Veiy right, my dear brother, very right." 

** He will tell me I’m wrong if 1 make a mistakr,** said 
Nicholas’s friend, ** But whether 1 do or not, you’ll be 
veiy much affected, brother Ned, remembering ihe time 
when we two were friendless lads, and eames our first 
shilling in this great city." 

The twins pressed each other's hands in silence; and, 
in his own homely manner, brother Charles relat^ the 
particulars he had heard from Nicholas. Th# conversation 
which ensued was a long one, and when it was over, a 
secret conference of almost equal duration took place 
between brother Ned and Tim LinkinwAter in another 
room. It is no disparagement to Nicholas to say, that 
before he had been closeted with the two brothers ten 
minutes, he could only wave his hand at every firesh ex¬ 
pression of kindness and sympathy, and sob like a little 
child. 

At length brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater came back 
toother, when Tim instantly walked up to Nicholas and 
whisper^ in his ear, in a very brief sentence (for Tim was 
ordinarily a man of few wbrds), that he had taken down 
the address in the Strand, and would call upon him tlmt 
evening at eight. Having dons which, Tim wiped his 
spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing what 
more the brothers Cheeiyble had got to say.’ 

*’Tim," said brother Charles, "you understand that 
we have an intention of taking this young gentleman into 
the counting-house ? ’’ 

Brother Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that 
intention, and ^uite approved of it; and Tim having 
noddod, and said he did, drew himself up, and looked 
partd^larly fat and very important. After which there 
was a profound silence. 

I'm not* coming an hour later in the morning, you 
. Iinow," said Thn, breidting out all at once, and looking 
Wf resolute. " I’m not going to sleep in the fresh air^— 
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' no, nor I’m not going into the country either. A f>retty 
\liing at this time of day, certainly. Pho ! ** 

Damn your obstinacy, Tttn Linkinwater,” said brother 
C^les, iooking at him without the faintest spark of 
atinr, and with a countenance radiant with attachment 
to Ue old clerk. *’ Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater; 
wha\ do you mean, sir ? ” 

** It?8 ibrty-four year,” said Tim, making a calculation 
in the air with his pen, and drawing an imaginary line 
before hk cast it up, ** forty-four year, next May, since 1 first 
Icept the books of Cheeryble Brothers. IVe opened the 
sate every morning all that time (Sunday]^ excepted) as the 
clock struck nine, and gone over the house every night at 
half-past tea (except on Foreign Pest > nights, and then 
twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fastene^ 
and the fires <mt. I’ve never slept out of the bade attic 
one single night. There’s the same mignonette box in 
the middle of the window, and the same four fiower-^pots, 
two on each side, that 1 brought with me when 1 first 
came. There ain’t—I’ve said it again and again, and 
I’ll maintain it—there ain't such a square as this in 
the world. 1 know there ain't,” said 11m, witli sudden 
energy, and looking sternly about him. Not one. For 
business or pleasure, in summer time or winter—I don’t 
care which—there’s nothing like it There’s not such a 
spring in England as the pump under the ^ archway. 
There^s not such a view in England as the view out of 
my window; I’ve seen it every morning before 1 shaved, 
and I ought to know something about It 1 have slept in 
tliat room,” added Tim, sinking his voice a little, ’’forfour- 
and-forty year; and if it wasn’t inconvenient, and didn’t 
Interfere with business, I should request leave to die thei^.** 

’’Damn you, Tim Linkinwater, bow dare you talk 
about dying?” roared the twins by one impulse, and 
blowing their old noses violently. 

’’That’s what I’ve got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. 
Charles,” said Tim, squaring his shoulders again. ” This 
isn’t the first time 3*ou’ve talked about supemnnuaUng 
me i but, if you please, well make it the last, and dfop 
the subject for evermore.” 

With these words Tim Linkinwater stalked out, and 
shut himstilf up in his glass case, with the air of |t 
who had had his say, and was thorouighly yssoIvi^ not 
to bs put down. 
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Tiid brothers iaterchao^ed looks, and coughed some lial^ 
dosen times without speaking. 

He must be done something witli, brother Ned,** srtd 
,the other warmly; *' we must disregard his old scrupks; 
they can’t be tolerated or borne, ne must be ma<te a 
partner, brother Ned; and if he won’t submit fo it 
peaceably, we must have recourse to violence.'* 

** Quite right," replied brother Ned, nodding hh head 
as a man thoroughly determined; “ quite right, my dear 
brotlier. If he won't listen to reason, we must do it 
against his win, and show him that we are determined to 
exert our authority. We must quarrel with him, brother 
ChaHes," 

" We must—we certainly must have a quairel with Tim 
Lltddnwater," said the other. ** But in the meantime, my 
dear brother, we are keeping our young friend; and the 
poor lady and her daughter will he anxious for his return. 
So let us say good-bye for the present, aifd—tliere, there— 
take care of that box, mv dear sir—and—no, no, no, not a 
word now ; but be careful of the crossings and-" 

And with anv disjointed and unconnected words which 
would prevent Nicholas from pouring forth his tl^ks, the 
brothers hunied him out; sliaking hands with him all the 
way, and affecting very unsuccessfully—they were poor 
hands at deception I—to be wholly unconscious of the 
feelings that mastered him. 

Nicl^Ias’s heart was too full to allow of his turning into 
tlie street until he had recovered some composure.^ When 
lie at last glided otU of the dark doorway comer In which 
ha had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse of the 
tvrins stealthily peeping in at one comer of tlie glass cas^ 
evidently undecidea whether they should follow up their 
lute attack without delajr, or for tlie present postpone 
laying turiher siege to the inflexible Tim Linkinwater. 

To recoant all me delight and wonder which the circum¬ 
stances just detailed awakened at Miss La Creevy's, and 
all the things "tliat were done, said, thought, exp^ted, 
hoped^ and prophesied in conseiiueiice, is beside the {>re8eni 
pooise and purpose of these adventures. It is soHment to 
state, in bne^ that Mr. Timothy XJnkinwater arrived, 
ponetoal to his appointment; that, oddity as he was, and 
ImIous aS be was bound to he the proper exerrise bf 
hie employeta* most aompreheiisive liberality, he reported 
and warmly In Ikvour of Nidhdas | and thav 
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day, he wat appointed to the vacant stool in the coontlng- 
house of Cheetyble Brothers, with a present salary of one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

** And 1 think, my dear brother,” said Nicholas’s first 
friend, ** that if we were to let them that little cottage at 
Bow which is empty, at something under the usual rent, 
now-^h, brother Ned ? ** 

** For nothing at all,” said brother Ned. ** We are rich, 
and should be ashamed to touch the rent under such cit- 
cumstances as these. Where is Tim Linkinwater?—for 
nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing at all.” 

** Perhaps it would be better to say something, brotlier 
Ned," suggested the other mildly ; ** it would help to pre* 
serve habits of frugality, you know, and remove any painful 
sense of overwhelming obligations. We might say fifteen 
pound, 'or twenty pound, and if it was punctually paid, 
make it up to them in some other way. And 1 
secretly advance a small loan towards a little furniture, and 
you might secretly advance another small loan, brother 
Ned ; and if we find them doing well—as we shall; there’s 
no fear, no fear—^we can change the loans into gifts—care¬ 
fully, brother Ned, and by degrees, and without pressing 
upon them too much; what do you say now, brother ? ” 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said it 
should be done, hut had it done too; and, in one short 
week, Nicholas took possession of the stool, and Mrs. 
Nickleby and Kate took possession of the house; and all 
was hope, bustle, and Jight-lieartedness. 

There surely never was such a week of discoveries and 
imrprises as the first week of that cottage. Every night 
when Nicholas came home something new had been found 
out. One day it was a grape-vine, and another day it wae 
a holler, and another day it was tlie key of the finnt parlour 
closet at the bottom of the wat^-butt, and so on through a 
hundred items. Then, this fx>om was embeiltshed wnh a 
muslin curtain, and that room was rendered quite elegant 
by a ,wlndow-blind, and such improvements were made as 
no one would have supposed possible. Then, there was 
Miss La Creevy, who had come out id the omnibus to st^, 
a day or two and help, and who was perpetually, losing a 
vary smalt brown pap^ parcrii of tin tacks and a very laige 
hammer, and running about with her sleeves ttxdsOd up at 
the wrists, and foiling olT pmrs of steps apd tiurBnghmelf 
vecy mucli^nd Mrs/Nkloel^, who talksd uiosslan^y, and 
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did jomethinr flow iuid then, but not often—-and Kate, whe 
busied herself noiselessly everywhere, and was pleased with 
everything--and Smike, who made the garden a perfect 
Wonder to look upon—>and Nicholas, who helped and en¬ 
couraged them, ever^ one—all the peace and cheer&ktess 
of home restored, with such new lest imparted to every 
frugal pleasure, and such delight to eveiy hour of meeting, 
as misfortune and separation alone oould g^ve ! 

In short, the poor Nicklebys were social and happy; 
while the rich Niokleby was alone and miserable. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL ; RELATING TO FAMILY MATTERS 
—SHOWING HOW MR. KBNWIGS UNDERWENT VIOLENT 
AGITATION, AND HOW MRS. KSNWIGS WAS AS WELL AS 
COULD BE EXPECTED. 

It might have been seven o'clock in the evening, and it was 
growing dark in the narrow streets near Golden Square, 
when Mr. Kenwigs sent out for a pair of the cheapest 
white kid gloves—^those at fourteenpence—and selecting 
the strongest, which happened to be the right-hand one, 
walked downstairs, witli an air of pomp and much excite¬ 
ment, and proceeded to muffle the knob of the street-door 
knocker therein. Having executed this tarie with gnat 
nicety, Mr. Kenwigs pulled the door to after him, aniT just 
Stepped across the road to try the effect from the opposite 
side of the street Satisfied that nothing could f^ssibly 
look better in its way, Mr. Kenwigs then stepped badk 
again, and calling through the keyhole ta Morleena to open 
door, vanished into the house, and was seen no lon^g^r. 

Now, considered as an abstract circumstance, there was 
no more obvious cause or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should 
toke the trouble of muffling this p^icular knocker, than 
there woiUd have been for nts muffling the knocker of any 
notd^man or gentleman resident ten miles ofi^; because, for 
the greater convenleftoe of the numerous lodgers, the street 
^Ojor always stood wide open, and the knomr was never 
Oved at ali. 11^ first fioor, the sec^d fioor, and the third 
fioor, had each a bell of its own. to the attics, no one 
ever called on them; if anybody wanted the parlours, thcv 
uwre dose nt hand, md all ne^had to do was t/Ot wa^' 
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straight into them; while the kitchen had a separate 
entrance down the area steps. As a question of mere 
necessity and usefulness, therefore, this muffling of the 
knocker was thoroughly incomprehensible. 

But knockers may be muffled for other purposes than 
those of mere utilitarianism, as, in the present instance, 
was clearly shown. There are certain polite forms and 
ceremonies which must be observed In dvilised life, or 
mankind relapse into their original barbarism. No gented 
lady was ever yet confined—indeed, no genteel confinement 
can possibly take place—^without the accompanying symbol 
of a muffled knocker. Mrs. Kenwigs was a lady of some 
pretensions to gentility: Mrs. Kenwigs was confined. And, 
tlierefore, Mr. Kenwigs tied up the silent knocker on the 
premises in a white kid glove. 

“ Tm not quite certain neither,” said Mr. Kenwigs, 
arranging his shirt-collar and walking slowly upstairs, 
*'whetlier, as it*s a boy, 1 won’t have it in the 
papers,” 

Pondering upon the advisability of (his step, and the 
sensation it was likely to create in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Kenwigs betook himself to the sitting-room, where 
various extremely diminutive articles of clothing were 
airing on a horse before the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor, was'dandling the baby—tliat ts, the old baby, not 
the new one. 

*' It’s a fine boy, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor. ^ " • 

**You consider him a fine boy, do you, sir?” returned 
Mr. Kenwigs. 

** it’s the finest boy I ever saw in all my life,” said the 
doctor. '* I never ^w such a baby.” 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a 
complete answer to those who contend for the gradual 
degeneratiQn of the human species, that every baby born 
into the world is a finer one than the last. 

Saw such a fine baby,” said Mr. Lumbey, 

the doctor. 

’*Morleena was a fine baby,” remarked Mr. Kenwigs; 
as If this were rather an attack, by implication, upon the 
famiW. 

*‘They Were ^aU fine babies,” said M^. Lumbey. And 
Mr, Lumbey went on nursing the baby with a thou'ghtful 
lo<^ Whether lie was considering umlsr u^t head he 
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could best cbarg'e nursing: in tlie bUl was best knoniti tO 
himself. 

, During this short conversation. Miss Morleenai as the 
eldest of the family, and natural representative of hei^ 
mothw during her indisposition, had been hustling and 
slapi^ing the three younger Misses Kenwigs wititout inter* 
mission; which considerate and affectionate conduct 
brought tears into the eyes of Mr. Kenwigs, and caused 
him to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, that 
, cliild was a woman. 

*'She will be a treasure to the man she marries, sir,** 
said Mr. Kenwigs, half aside; **I think she'll marry 
above her station, Mr. Lumbey.** 

** 1 shouldn't wonder at all," replied the doctor. 

*'You never see her dance, sir, did-you?" asked Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

The doctor shook his head. 

Ay 1" said Mr. Kenwigs, as though he pitied him from 
his heart, ** then you don't Know what she's capable of." 

All this time there had been a great whlslring in and out 
of the other room; the door had been opend and shut 
vexy softly about twenty times a minute ffor it was necessary 
to keep Mrs. Kenwigs quiet)^ and the baby had been 
exhibited to a score or two of deputaUons from a select 
body of female friends, who had assembled in the passage, 
and about the street door, to discuss the event in all Its 
bearings. Indeed, the excitement extended itself over tlie 
whole street, and groups of ladies might be seen standing 
at the door^-somt ih the interesting condition in which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had last appeared in publio—^tating their 
experiences of similar, occurrences. Some few acquired 
groat credit from liaving propliesied, the day befora 
yesterday, exactly when it would come to pass; others, 
again, related how that they guessed what it was. directly 
they saw. Mr. Kenwigs turn pale and run up tiie street 
as liard as ever he could go. Some said one thing, and 
some another; but all tmked together, and all agreed 
upon ’ two poinbi: drst, that it was Very meritorious and 
inghly praiseworthy In^ Mrs. Kenwigs to do as she had 
done; and secondly, that tfiere never was Such a siriiftd 
and sdentific doctor as that Dr. Dumbey. ^ 

In toe midst of this generid hubbub, Dr. Lumbey sat 
In the frrst«door front, as hefbrd rStated, nursing toe 
toq^Oisd baby, «did talking to hir* Kenddgs, He was a 
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stout, bUilf* looking gentleman, with no shirts collar to 
speak of, and a beard that had been giowIng since yester¬ 
day morning; for Dr. Lumbey was popular, and the neigl> 
bourhood was prolific; and there haa been no less than 
three other knockers muffled, one after the other, within 
the last forty-eight hours. 

‘^Wellj^Mr. Kenwigs,” said Dr. Lumbey, **this makes 
six. YouMl have a fine family in time, sir.** 

'*I think six is almost enough, sir,*’ returned Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

** Pooh! pooh I ** said the doctor. ** Nonsense! not 
half enough.** 

With this, the doctor laughed; but he didn’t laugh half 
as much as a married friend of Mrs. Kenwigs’s, who had 
just come in from the sick-chamber tor report progress, 
and take a small sip of brandy-and-water; and who 
seemed to consider it one of the best jolces ever launched 
upon society. 

** They are not altogether dependent upon good fortune, 
neither,” said Mr. Kenwigs, taking his second daughter 
on his knee; ** they have expectations.** 

’*Oh, indeed I” said Mr. Lumbey, tlie doctor. 

“And very good ones, too, 1 believe, haven’t they?” 
asked the married lady. 

“Why, ma’am,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “it’s not exactly 
for me to say what they may be, or what they may not be. 
It’s not for me to boast of any family with which I have 
the honour to be connected; at the same time, Mrs. 
Kenwigs’s is^— 1 shoulcf say,” said Mr, Kenwigs abruptly, 
and raising his voice as he spoke, “ that my children might 
come into a matter of a hundred pound apiece, perhaps. 
Perhaps more, but certainly that.” 

“ And a very pretty little fortune,” said the married lady. 

** There are some relations of Mrs. Kenwigs’s,” said Hin 
Kenwigs, taking a pinch of snuff from the doctor’s box, 
and then sneezing very hard, for be wasn’t used to it,' 
“that might leave their hundred pound apiece to ten 
people^ and yet not go begging when they had 
done it” 

“Ah 11 know who you mean,” observed the marHed lady, 
nodding her bead. 

“ 1 made mention of no names, and X wish to make 
mention of no names,” said Mr. Keuwigs^ widi a por¬ 
tentous look. “ Many of my friends have met n f^rion 
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of Mrs. Kenwigt's in this vaty room, ai would do honour 
to any company; that's all.'* 

"iSra met him," said the married lady, with a glance 
towards Dr. lAimbey. 

” It's naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a father 
to see such a man as that a-kissing and taking notice 
my dhfldren,** pursued Mr. Ken wigs. "It’s naterally very 
gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know that man. 
It will be naterally gratifying to my feelings as a husband 
to make that man acquainted with this ewent.” 

Having delivered his sentiments in this form of words, 
Mr. Kenwigs arranged his second daughter’s flaxen toil, 
and bade her be a good girl and mind what her sister 
Morleena said. 

“That girl grows more like her mother every day,” said 
Mr. Lumbey, suddenly stricken with an enthusiastic 
admiration of Morleena. 

“There r* rejoined the married lady. “What I always 
say—what I always did say 1 She's the very picter of her.” 
Having thus directed the general attention to the young 
lady in question, the married lady embraced the opportunity 
of taking another sip of the brandy-and-water—and a pretty 
long sip too. 

“Yes! there is a likeness,” said Mr. Kenwigs, after 
some reflection. “But such a woman as Mrs. ^nwigs 
was afore she was married I Good gracious, such a 
woman!” 

Mr. Lumbey shook his head with great solemnity, as 
though to imply that he supposed she must have been 
ratliera dazzler. 

“Talk of fairies 1” cried Mr. Kenwigs. “/ never see 
anybody so light to be alive—never. Such manners, too; 
so playful, and yet so sewerely proper I As lier figure 1 
It isn't generally known,” said Mr. Kenwigs, dropping 
his yoice, ” but her figure was such, at that time, that the 
sign of the Britannia over in the Holloway Road was 
peunted from it 1 ” 

“ Bqt only see what it is now,” urged the married lady. 

. “ Doeb sh£ look like the mother of six ? ” 

“Quite ridiculous,'*;eried the doctor. 

“Siie looks a deal more like her own daughter,” said 
tlie married lady.' 

“So she does,”assented Mr. Lumbey. “A great deal 
gjoi'e.** 
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Mr. Ken wigs was about to make some further observa¬ 
tions, most probably in confirmation of this opinion, tvhen 
another married lady, who had looked in to keep up Mrs. 
Kenwigs^s spirits, and help to clear off anything in the 
eating and drinking vray that might be going about, put 
in her head to announce that she liad just been down to 
answer the bell, and that there was a gentleman at the 
door who wanted to see Mr. Ken wigs most particular.** 

Shadowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted 
through the brain of Mr.^ Kenwigs as this message was 
delivered; and under their influence he despatched Morleena 
to show the gentleman up straightway. 

**Why, 1 do declare,’* said Mr. Keitwigs, standing 
opposite the door so as to get the earliest glimpse of the 
visitor as he came upstairs, ** it*s Mr. Johnson I How do 
you And yourself, sir ? ’* 

Nicholas shook hands, kissed his old pupils all round, 
entrusted a large parcel of toys to the guardianship of 
Morleena, bowed to the doctor and the married ladies, and 
inquired after Mrs. Kenwigs in a tone of interest which 
went to the very heart and soul of the nurse, who had come 
in to warm some mysterious compound in a little saucepan 
over the fire. 

** I ought to make a hundred apologies to you for calling 
at such a season,** said Nicholas, ** but 1 was not aware of 
it until 1 had rung the bell, and my time is so fully 
occupied now, that 1 feared it might be some days before 1 
could possibly come again.** 

**No time like the present, sir,'* said Mr. Kenwigs. 
**The sitiwation of Mrs. Kenwigs, sir, is no obstacle to a 
liiile conversation between ^ou and me, 1 hope?** 

** You are very good,” said Nicholas. 

At this juncture proclamation was made by another 
married lady, that the baby had begun to eat like anniiing; 
whereupon the two married ladies alreadv mentioned rushed 
tumultuously into the bedroom to behold him in the act 

**The fact is,” resumed NIchcdas, **tlmt before 1 left 
the country, where 1 liave been for some time past^ I 
undettook to deliver a message to yoo,’* 

Ay, ay ? ’* said Mr. Kenwigs. 

^*And I liave been,” added Ntriiolas, '^abroady in town 
for some days, witlmut having had an, opponunt^ of 
ilotng wi**’ ^ ^ 

no matter, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs^ date say 
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none the worse for keeping* oold. Message from the 
oouniry!” ^id Mr. i^enwigs, rununating; 
curious.^ 1 don*t know anybody in the country.** 

*^Miss Petoudcer ** suggested Nicholas. 

‘*Oh, from her, is it?*” said Mr, Ken wigs. ‘*Oh, dear, 
yes. All 1 Mrs. Ken wigs will^ be glad to hear from her. 
Henrietta Petowker, eh? How odd things come about, 
now! That you should have met her in the country*^ 
well!** 

Hearing this mention of their old fri 6 nd*s name, the four 
Misses Ken wigs gathered round Nicholas, open-eyed and 
mouthed, to bear more. Mr. Kenwigs looked a little 
curious too, but quite comfortable and unsuspecting. 

** The message relates to family matters,” said Nicholas, 
hesitating. 

**Oh, never mind,** said Kenwigs, glancing at Mr. 
Lumbey, who liaving rashly taken charge of little Lili) vick, 
found nobody disposed to relieve him of his precious 
burden. “ All friends here.** 

Nicholas hemmed once or twice, and seemed to have 
some difficulty in proceeding. 

** At Portsmoutn, Henrietta Petowker is,** observed Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

** Yes,** said Nicholas. Mr. Lillyvick is there.” 

Mr. Kenwigs turned pale, but he recovered, and said 
that was an o& coincidence also. 

** The message is from him,” said Nicholas. 

Mr. Kenwigs appeared to revive. He knew that his 
niece was in a delicate state, and had no doubt sent word 
that they were to forward full particulars. Yes. That 
w'as very kind of him—^so Uke him, too I 

** He desired me to give his kindest love,” said Nicholas. 

**Veiy much obliged to hitn, I’m sure. Your great- 
uncle, Lillyvick, my dears!” interposed Mr. Kenwigs,' 
condescendingly explaining it to the children. 

*'Hts kindest love,” resumed Nicholas; **and to say 
tlmt he had no time to write, but tliat lie was married to 
Miss Petowdcef,** 

Mr. Kenwigs started from his seat with a petrified stare, 
caught his second daughter by flaxen tail, and covered 
bis face ^ith his pocKet-handkerchief. Morleena foil, all 
stiff and rigid, into the baby’s diair, as she had s^en her 
thother fall when she fainted away, and the two remaining^ 
Uute Kenwigses shrieked in affright 
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dsildiWi my t^vindled Infkntt}^ cHod 

Mr. KeitwtgSf pttUinn^ so hard* Ui hii ^vehemence, at tba 
fiasen tail of his second daitghtar that he lifted her on 
tiptoe, and kept hw for some seconds in that attitudet 
“ Villain, ass, tnutor 1” 

** Drat the man I cried the nurse, lookinie an|p*Uy 
round. does he mean by midctniT that noise 

here?** 

** Silence, woman 1 ** said Mr. Kenwigs fiercely. 

**Iaon*t be silent,’* returned the nurse. **Be sHent 

a rself- you wretch. Have you no regard for your 

y?** 

** No 1 ** returned Mr. Kenwlgs. 

** More shame for you,** retorted the nurse. ** Ugh ] 3 rGtt 
unnatural monster.** 

** Let him die 1 ** cried Mr. Renwigs, in the torrent of 
his wrath. " Let him die 1 He has no expectations, no 
property to come into. , We want no babies here,** said Mr. 
kenwigs recklessly, **Take ’em away, take ’em away to 
the Fondling 1 ” 

With these awful remarks, Mr. Kenwigs sat himself 
down in a chair, and defied the nurse, who made the b^t 
of her way into the adjoining room, land returned with a 
stream of matrons, declaring that Mr. Kenwigs had spolmn 
blasphemy against his family, and must be raving 
mad. 

Appearances were certainly not in Mr. KenwigS's ftivour, 
for ilie exertion of speaking with so much vehemence, and 
yet in such a tone as should {prevent his lamentations 
reaching the ears of Mrs. Kenwigs, had made him very 
tock in the face; besides Which, the excitement of the 
occasion, and an unwonted indulgence in various strong 
cordials to celebrate it, had swollen and dilated his features 
to a most unusual extent. But Nicholas and the doctor^ 
who had been passive at first, doubting veiy much whether 
Mr. Kenwigs could be in earnest—interposing to explidn 
the immediate cause of his condition, the indignation of the 
matrons was changed to pity, and they implored him, w^ 
mu^ filing, to go quietly 1 o bed. 

** Tlul attention,** said Mr. Kenwigs, looking around with 
a plaintive air- 7 -'* the attention that I’ve shown to that tXMUi ( 
Toe hysters be has eat, oud the pints ale he has dnimk, 
in this housef—** 

** It’s Vfuy trying, and very hard to bear, we knew,** said 
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of the married ladies i ** but think of your dear darlin# 

**Oh, ves» and what she^ been a>utider^oSnf^ of» only 
this ,dayr* cried a great many voices. ** There’s a good 
mao, do.** 

^*TIi€ presents that have jbeen made to him,** said 
'Idr. Kenwigs, reverting to ids calamity, *'ihe pipes, the 
snufif-bozes^'^ pair of india-rubber goloshes, that cost 
she and shi—** 

**Ahl it won’t bear thinking of, indeed I” cried the 
matrons generaily; ** but it’ll all come home to him, never 
fear.” 

Mr. Kenwigs looked darkly upon the ladies, as if he 
would prefer its all coming home to kirn, as there was 
nothing to be got by it; but he said nothing, and resting 
hts head upon his hand, subsided into a kind of dote. 

Then the matrons again expatiated on the expediency of 
taking the good gentleman to bed; observing that lie 
would be better to-»morrow, and that they knew wliat was 
the wear and tear of some men’s minds when their wives 
were taken as Mrs. Kenwigs had been that day, and that it 
did him great credit, and there was nothing to be ashamed 
of in it; far from it; they liked to see it, they did, for it 
sliowed a good heart. And one lady observed, as a case 
bearing upon the present, that her husband was often quite 
light-headed from anxiety on similar occasions, and that 
once, wlien her little Johnny was bom, it was nearly a week 
before he came to himself again, during the whole of which 
time he did nothing but cry, '* Is it a bov, is it a boy ? ” in 
a manner which went to the hearts of all his hearersi 

At length Morleena (who quite forgot she had fainted 
when she found she was not noticed) announced that a 
chamber was ready for her afflicted parent; and Mr. 
Kenwigs, having partially smothered his four daughters 
in the closeness of his embrace, accepted the doctor's arm 
on one side, and the support of Nicholas on the other, and 
was conducted upstairs to a bedroom, wliich had been 
secured for tho occasion. 

Having seen him sound asleep, and heard him snore 
most saUsfootorily, and having further presided over the 
distribution of the toys, to the perfect contentment of all 
the little Kenwigses, Nicholas took his leave. The matrons 
dropped off one by one, with the exception of six or eight 
partlcqiai: Ineiids, who had determined to stop all night» 
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die %ht» ia the houses ^mduatly disappeared; ^ last 
buUeiifi was Issued that Mrs. Ketiwip^s Sms as welt as could 
be expected; and the whole family were left to 
repose, 

CHAPTER XXXViL 

NICHOLAS FINDS FURTHER FAVOUR IN THE BYBS QF THE 
BROTHBRS CHBERYBLB AND MR. TIMOTHY LlNKINWATBil 
»THB BROTHBRS OlVB A BANgUBT ON A ORBAT ANNUAL 
occasion; NICHOLAS, ON RETURNING HOME FROM IT* 
RSCBIVBS A MYSTERIOUS AND IMPORTANT DISCL08URB 
FROM THE LIPS OF MRS. NICRLEBY. 

The square in which the counting'-house of die Brotheti 
Cheeryble was situated* although it might not wholly 
realise the very sanguine expectations wh^ich a stranger 
would be disposed to form on hearing the fervent 
encomiums bestowed upon it by Tim Linkinwater^ was» 
nevertheless* a sufficiently desirable nook in the heart of 
a busy town like London* and one which occupied a high 
place in the affectionate remembrance of several grave 
persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose recoL 
lections, however* dated from a much more recent period, 
and whose attachment to the spot was far less absorb* 
ing than were the recollections and attachments of die 
enthusiastic Tim. 

And let not those whose eyes have been accusromed to 
the aristocratic gravity of Grosvenor Square and Hanover 
Square, the dowager barrenness and frigidity of Fitzroy 
Square, or the gravel walks and garden seats of the 
Squares pf Russell and Euston^ suppose that the affections 
of Tim Unkinwater* or the inferior lovers of this particular 
locality, had been awakened and kept alive by any refresh^ 
ing associations with leaves* howevo' dingy, or grass^ 
however bare and thin. The city square has no indosure, 
save the lamp-post in the middle; and no grass but the 
weeds which spring up round its base. It is a quiet* Uttle« 
frequented* retired spot* favourable to melai^holy and 
oontemplatioii* and appointments of long waiting; and iip 
and down its every Mde the appointed saunters idly ^ the 
hour together, wakening the edioes with the monotemaus 
sound of his footsteps on the smooth worn stones, itnd 
souiHing, fim ths windows, and then tho voty bridHiofdtt 
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,#wti4ths |he oftyitoif of the ogoam. The 
IWp^'hNi)^ 94gmmt the i^st at the comer, comlbo^ 
^'*^n||wil^ htftHOt hot, although the day is broUingo' |jEta' 
iMblhpmft^aps languidly in the air, his head gradually, 

^ ^IlleuOps u^ his breast, he talses very long winks with both 
at once; even he is unable to withstand the sopor^c 
'j|j|hkeiimof the |:dam, and is gradually fklling asleep* But 
^|||^ he ^atts into full wakefulness, leooUs a step or tiSo» 
rwm gaaes out before him with eager wildness in lus eyes, 
j^JsItajob, or a hoy at marbles? Does he see a ghost, or 
;'||ear an or;i|aA ? No n sight more unwonted still—there Ss 
Wbutter% in square—a real, live butterfly t astray hmn 

WfWers and sweets, and fluttering unong the iron heads of 
< ‘Bto dus^ area railings. 

/, But if there were not many matters immediately without 
the doors of Cheeryhle Brothers to engage the attehtiou or f, 
f detract the thougms of the young derk, there were notst.S: 
«3^iw urithin to interest and amuse him. There was scaso^ ^ 
h> ^ place, animate or inanimate, which lia ' 
»|lid<|HU^{aks In some degree of the scrupulous method and 
' puMiU^^ t€Mr. Timothy litdcinwater. Punctual Us thck. 
opuntmg^iouse <Kat, widen he maintained to be the best 
^kBo^ieeper hi Lon^n next after tlie dock of some old, 
unknown church hard by (for Tim held the fabled 
;goQdnes8 of, tlmt at the Horse Guards to be a pleasant 
Bedofl. invented bv 'iealous West-Endersl. the old dark 
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tli« dockii tlmrd mi not mih an accntmte imd unimfieac^ 
abli initniment in eaittanci ns tba lUtla thermotnetir 
which htttin behlad the door. There wn* not a bird of intch 
methodicaTand huainesadthe habits in all the world as tlm 
blind blacMnli who dreamed and dosed away ||te days in 
a large^ idoCjMo, and had lost bis voioe^ from old age^ 
years befisre^nwa first bought him, Tliere was not sneh 
an eventfiid stotjr ht the whole range of anecdote as TUn 
could tell oanoeinhig the adipdsition of that very Idrd; how, 
compasdoostbig hw atarvsd and suffering condition) ha 
had purchaied hHA, with thO view of humanely tenninal* 
tng his wrStched life; how he determined to wait ihcaa 
days and see whether the biSd revived; how» belbmrhalt 
the time was out, the bird did revive; and hOW brent on 
reviving and fdckiiig tm hie appetite and good lochs until 
he graduaUy oeGame what-^'^what you see him now* shr»** 
Tim woOld say» glancing proudly at the cagtu Add wwh 
that, Tim would utter a melodious chavtm, med c«y 
** Dick **; and Dick, who, for any sigSi 0^ W h# hpd 
previously given, m%ht have been a ‘ wmsfem IW sMhd 
representation of a blackbird indiShrer^ly etSimfed, Would 
come to the side of the cage in three smaH jonsps, and, 
thrusting his bill between the bars, woidd turn ras slglnfess 
head towards his old master^^and at that moment It Would 
be very difficult to determine which of the two was the 
liappier, the bird or Tim Linkinwater. 

Nor was this all. Everyffiing gave back, faestdea, some 
reflection of die kindly spirit ot uie brothers. The waro* 
housemen and porters were such sturdy, jolly fellows that 
it was a treat to see them. Among the shipping announce* 
meats and steam-packet lists which decoraM the counting- 
house wall, were designs for almshouses, statements of 
charities, Bxtd plans for new hospitals. A blunderbuss and 
two swords hung above the chimney-piecei for the terror 
of evil-doers, but the blunderbuss was rusty and shattered, 
and the swords were brolken and edgelem. Elsewhere, 
their open display in such a condition would have raised 
a smile; but mere it seemed as tliough even violent and 
offensive weapons partook of the reigning influenoe, und 
became emblems of morcy and forbearance. 

Such thooghta asihofo occurred to Nicholas very etroimly 
on the flMfiiig w|w4 he first took possesrion of tpe vacant 
stool, and feoked ebmtjt him, mors freely and at ease than 
he had bsHge enjoyed an opportunity of doing; Pifehaps 
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tiiaf eftooum^^d and atiimiilatad Mm to aaertion, lbr« 
during tlie neat two we4e8» all Ma s^re hours, late at 
night and early hi the morning, Were incessantly devoted 
to aequldng the mysteriea of bmik-keeplog and some other 
dorms of mercantile account. Co these be applied himself 
with such steacBuess and perseverance that, although he 
brought no greater amount of previous knowledge to the 
subject than certain dim recollections of two or mree very 
long sums entered into a dfdiering 4 x>ok at school, and 
relieved for pMntal inspection by me effis^r of a hit swan 
tastefully flourished by the writing-masters own hand, he 
feund himself, at the end of a fortnight, in a condltfou to 
rspon his proflciency to Mr. Linkiuwater, and to clMm his 
pfomise that he, Nicholas Nickleby, should now be .allowed 
to assist him in his graver labours. 

It was a sight to behold Hm LInkinwater ^owly bring 
out a massive ledger and day-book, and, after turning 
them over nnd over, and affectionately dusting their baclm 
and sl(tes, open the leaves here and there, and cast his eyes, 
half nioummtly, half proudly, upon the fair and unblotted 
ontrfos. 

** Foi]r<4Uid«fofty year, next May t ** said Tim. ** Many 
new ledgers since then. Four-and-forty year I ” 

Hm dosed the bode i^ain. 

**Coiiie, come,” said Nicholas, **l am all impatience to 
bemn.” 

Tim Unkinwater shook his head with an air of mild 
reproof. Mr. Nickleby was not sufficiently impressed with 
the deep and awful nature of his undertaking. Suppose 
there should be any mistake—any scratching out I 

Young men are adventurous. It is extraordinaij what 
they will rush upon, sometimes. Without even taking the 
precaution of mtting himself down upon hts stool, but 
standing leisurdy at the desk, and with a smile ujjfon his 
foce-^actually a smile (there was no mistake about %t ; Mr. 
Linkinwater often mentioned it afterwards) — Nii^olas 
dipped his pea into the inkstand before him, and plunged 
into the books of Cheeryble Brothers I . 

Tim Linkinwater turned pale, and tilrifig up his stool 
on the two legs nearest Nicholas, looked over his shoulder 
in breatldess anxiety. Brother Charles and brother Ned 
entered the counting-house together! but Hm Linkinwater, 
without looking round, impatiently waved his hand as a 
caurion that piwutid silence must ^ c^orved, and followed 
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fhe nib bf the t8e]^rieflce<l ^n with etr^ed and eager 
eyes. 

The brothers looked On with smiUng hu«s» but Tim 
Litddowater smiled not| nor moved Ibr some minutes*' At 
length, lie drew a long, slow breath, and s^l maintaiiitiig 
his position on the tilted stool, glan^ at brother Charlei, 
seci^y pointed with the f^tl^ of his pen towards 
Nicholas, and nodded his head in a grave and resolute 
manner, plainly mgnifytng ** He’ll do.” 

Brother Charles nodded again, and exchanged a laugh¬ 
ing look with brother Ned; but ji»t then Nicholas stop^ 
to refer to some other page, and Tim Linkinwater, unable 
to contain his satisfiaction any longer, descended from his 
stool and caught him rapturously by the hand. 

** He has done it! *' said Tim, looking round at his 
employers and shaking his head triumphantly. *'Hls 
capital B’s and D’s are exactly like mine; he dots aU his 
small i’s and crosses every t as he writes it* There ain’t sudh 
a young man as this in aU London,** said Tim, dapping 
Nicholas on the back; ** not one. Don’t tell me I The laty 
can’t produce his equal. 1 challenge the city to do it” 

With this casting down of his gauntlet, Tim linkinwater 
struck the desk such a blow witli his clenched fist, tlist the 
old blackbird tumbled off his perch with ths start it gave 
him, and actually uttered a feeble croak, in the extremity 
of his astonishment. 

**Weil said, Hm—^well said, Tim Linkinwater I ” cried 
brother Charles, scarcely less pleased than Tim bimsdf, 
and dapping his hands gently as he spoke. *' I knew our 
young mend would take great pains, and 1 was quite 
certain he would succeed in no time. Didn’t I say so, 
brother Ned?” 

You did, my dear brother-^certainly, my dear brother, 
you said so^ and you were quite right,” replied Ned. 
’’Quite right. Tim Lmldnwater Is excited, but he is 
iustly excited, properly exdted. Tim is n fine fellow. 
Tim Unkinwater, nr—you’re a fine fellow.” 

Here’s a pleasant thing to think ofl” said Tim, 
wholly regardless of this address to himself, and ralsltig 
his spectacles from the ledger to the brothers. ’’Herew 
a pleasant thing. Do you si^pose 1 haven't often thought 
wfiat would become of these books when I was gone? 
Do you suppose 1 haven't ofton thought that 
ndght go on irr^pylar and untidy hors, afeer I was 
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tali^n away? But now,** saM Tm, extenttiag W fore¬ 
finger towards Nicholaa* nOWi when I've shown liim a 
iltde more. I'm satisfied. The husUiess wiU go on When 
X*ia ^ead as well as it did when I was alive^ust the 
saiwe; and X shall have the satis&ction of knowing that 
lliere never, were such books—^never were such tooks 1 
No, nor never will be each books-^ tibe books of Cheervble 
Brothers.** 

Having thus expressed his sentiments, Mr. Linkuiwater 
gave vent to a short laus^, uuficative of defiance to tlie 
aties of london and Westminster, and, turning again 
to Ids dei^ quietXv carried seventy-six from the last 
column he had added up, and went on with his work. 

** Tim lankinwater, sir," said brother Charies; ** give 
me your hand, sir. This is your birthday. How dare 
3roo talk about anything else till you have been wished 
many l^appy returns of me day, Tim Unkinwater ? God 
bless vou, Tim 1 God bless you 1 ’* 

** My dear brother," said the other, seizing Tim*s dis¬ 
engaged fist, " Tim liiikinwater loolu ten years youngs 
ilian ne did on his last blrtliday." 

** Brother Ned, my dear tioy," returned the other old 
fellow, "1 believe that Tim Linkinwater was born a 
hundr^ and fifty years old, and is gradually coming 
down to five-and-twenty; for lie's younger eveiy birthday 
than he was the year before." 

*'So he is, brother Charles, so he is,** re^ed brother 
Ne<L ** There’s not a doubt about it" 

Remember, Ttnci," said brother Charles, ** tliat we 
dine at half-past five to-day instead of two o’clock; we 
idways depart from our usual custom on this anniversary, 
as you ve^ well know, Tim Linkinwater. Mr. Nicklehy, 
my dear wu will make one. Tim Linkinwater, .^glve 
me your snun-box as a remembrance to brother Cliarles 
and m 3 r 6 elf of an attached and fiiithful rascal, and take 
tl^t in exchange as a feeble mark of our respect and 
esteem, and do^t open it until you go to bed, and never 
say another word^upon the subject, or 111 kill the black¬ 
bird. A dog! He should have had a golden cage lialf 
a dozen }^rs ago, if it would have nmde him or his 
master a bit the happier; Now, bro^^^Ked, my dehr 
fellow, I’m ready* At half-past five, retniember, Mr. 
Nlcktebyt Tun XJnkinwater, sir, tcm cm ^ Mr. 
SjidKieby at balf^ast five* Nowi brother Ked«** 
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Chattering away thtta, ateof^tng to ctistom, to 
the possibility of any thanks or acknowledgment beio|^', 
repressed on the odier side, the twuis trottea off, arm4ti* 
arm, having endowed Tim Linklnwater with a dbstly 
gold 8nuff*boa, inclosing a bank-note worth more than 
Its value ten times told. 

At a quarter«past five o’clock, punctual to the minute, 
arrived, according to annual usage, Tim Linkinwater’s 
sister; and a great to-do there was between' Tim 
Linkifiwafer’s sister and the old housekeeper, respectii^ 
Tim LinkiAwater*s sister’s cap, which bad been despatclieu, 
per boy, from the house of the family where Tim Linkinp 
water’s sister hoarded, and had not yet come to hand; 
notwithstanding that it had been pack^ up in a bandbox, 
and the bandbox in a handkerchief, and the handkerchief 
tied on to tlie hoy^is arm; and notwithstanding, too, 
the place of Us consignment had been duly set forth, at 
full length, on the hack of an old letter, and the hoy 
enjoined, under pain of divers horrible penalties, the lull 
extent of which the eye pf nmn could not foresee, to deliver 
the same with all possible speed, and' not to loiter by the 
way. Itm lAnkinwater’s sister lamented ; the housekeeper 
condoled; and both kept thrusting their heads out the 
second-floor window to see if the boy was ** coming **— 
Which would have been highly satisfactory, and upCn 
the whole, tantamount to his being come, as the distance 
to the corner was not quite five yards^when, all of a 
sudden, and when he was least expected, the messenger, 
carrying the bandbox with elaborate caution, appeared 
in an exactly opposite direction, pufling and panting for 
breath, and flushed with recent exercise ; as wtit he might 
be, for he had taken the air, in the first instance, behind 
a hackney-coach that went to Camberwell, and bad 
followed two Punches afterwards, and had seen the 
stilts home to their own door. The cap was all safe, 
however—that was one comfort—and it was no use 
scolding him—that was another; so tlie boy went upon 
his way r^oicing, and Tim Linkinwater*s sister presented 
herself to the company below stairs, just five minutes 
after the halfohour had struck by Tim LinkinwaterTs own 
m&Uihle clock. 

The company consisted of the brothers Cheeiyhte, Tim 
Xinldnwater, a ruddy-'feced, whitoheaded fHend of Tini’s 
(who was a supemnnuated bank clerk), and Nklmlas, 
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whd w«8 presented to T!m Lmldiiwater^ eistw odth 
moiph gnMy and solemi^tf* H^e part7 being: now 
conipletedt brother Ned rang for dimler, and, dinner being 
shortly afterwards announce^^ led Tim linldnwater's 
sister into the neict room, where it was set forth with great 
preparation. Then brother Ned took the head or the 
table, and brother Charles the foot; and Tim Linkin- 
watec^ sister sat on tlie left hand of brother Ned, and 
Tim Linkinwater himself on his right; and an ancient 
butler, of apoplectic appearance, and with very idiort 
legs, took tip his position at the bade of brother Ned*s 
arm*chatr, and, waving his right arm preparatory to 
taking off the covers with a flourish, stood bolt upright 
and motionless. 

**For these and all other blessings, brother Charles,” 
said Ned. 

** Lord, make us truly thankful, brother Ned,” said 
Charles. 

Whereupon the apoplectic butler whisked off the top of 
the soup tureen, and shot all at once into a state of 
violent activily. 

There was abundance of conversation, and little fear 
of its ever flagging, for the good>humour of the glorious 
old twins drew everybody out, and Tim Ltnkinwater*s 
sister went off into a long and circumstantial account of 
Tim Linkinwater*s infancy, immediately after the very 
first glass of champagne—^taking care to premise that she 
was very much Tim's junior, and had only become ac- 
c|uainted, with the facts from their being preserved and 
handed down in the family. This history concluded, 
brotlier Ned related how that, exactly thirty-flve years 
ago, Tim linkinwater was suspected to have received 
a love-letter, and how that vague information had been 
brought to the counting-house of his having been seen 
walking down Cheapside with an uncommonly handsome 

? nnster; at which there was a roar of laughter, and 
im Linkinwater being charged with blushing, and called 
upon to explain, deniki that the accusation was true; 
and further, that there would have been any harm in it 
if it had been; which last position occasions the Bttpm* 
annuated bank clerk to laugn tremendoui^, and to declare 
that it was the very best ming he had beard in his 
life, and that Tim linkinwater might say a great many 
tUmgs b^rebe said anything which would beat ikat 
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Tltere wnti <Hie Uttle cefamony peculiar to the dayt hoth 
the matter and manuer of whieti made «l very etrohg Ini'* 
pression upon Nicholas. The cloth having Wn removed 
and the decanters sent round finr the first timei a profound 
silence succeeded, and in the cheerful faces of the brothers 
there appeared an expression, not of absolute meiandiol^, 
but of quiet tlioughtfiilness, very unusual at a festive 
table. As Nidbolas, struck by this sudden alteratton^ was 
wondering wliat it could portend, the brothers rose to^ 
gether, and the one at the top of the table leaning forward 
towards the other, and speaking tn a low voice as if he 
were addressing him individually, sald^ 

Brother Charles, mv dear fellow, there Is another 
association connected with this day which must never 
be forgotten, and never can be forgotten by you and me. 
This day, which brought into the world a most iiuthihl 
and excellent and exemplary fellow, took from it the 
kindest and very best of parents'—die very best of parents 
to us both. 1 wish that she could have seen us in bur 
prosperity, and shared it, and had the hapifiness of knowing 
now dearly we loved her In it, as we did when we were 
two poor boys—but that was not to be. My dear brother 
—The Memory of our Mother.” 

**Good Lord 1” thought Nicholas, '^and there are scores 
of people of their own station, knowing all this, and twenty 
thousand times more, who woiddn’t ask these men to 
dinner because they eat with their kidves and never went 
to school 1 ” 

But there was no time to moralise, for the joviality 
again became very brisk, and the decanter of pori being 
nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which was instant^ 
answered by the apoplectic butler. 

** David,” said brother Ned. 

“Sir,” replied the butler. 

magnum of the double-diamond, David, to drink 
the health of Mr. Linkinwater.” 

instantly, by a fiat of dexteri^, which was the admica* 
tion of all the compan 3 r, and had been, annually, for some 
wars past, the apoplectic butler, bringing hts left hand ieotn 
behind the small of his bade, produm riie bottle arith rite 
corkscrew already inserted $ uncoiked it with a jerl^ arid 
fdaced the magnum and the cork heiore hb master wi^ 
the digni^ of conscious devemess. 

^^Ha Ir said brother Ned, first examining ilte cork and 
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a^erwaids filUtig" }ti» glasSi the old hutler fooked 
cooiplacently and amiatdy oxi» as H it were aU his own 
property, but the company were qidns welcome to make 
free wtm it, ** looks well, Oav^«** 

ought to, sir," repliec^Davtch You’d be troubled 
to find such a glass of wine as is our double-diamond, and 
that Mr« Ltokinwater knows vexy well. That was lud 
down wlieix Mr. Ltnkinwater first cOme, that wine was, 
gentlemen.** 

*^Nay, David, nay,” interposed, brother Charles. 

** 1 wrote the entiy In the cellar-book myself, sir, ^you 
please,” said Dkvid, in the tone of a man quite coniident 
In the strength of his facta ** Mr. Linkinwater had only 
bMn here twen^ year, sir, when that pipe of double* 
diamond was laid down.” 

** David is quite right—quite right, brother Charles,” 
said Ned; ** are the people her^ David ? *’ 

'’Outside tile door, sir,** replied the butler. 

" Show *em in, David, show *em in.” 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his master 
a smaH tray of clean glasses, and opening the door, 
admitted the jolly porters and warehousemen whom 
Nicholas had seen below. The^ were four in all, and as 
they came in, bowing, and grinning, and blushing, the 
housekeeper, and cook, and housemaid, brought up the rear. 

"Seven,” said brother Ned, filling a corresponding 
number of glasses with the double-diamond, " and Davi{ 
eightr-there I Now, you’re all of you to drink the health 
of your best friend, Mr, Timothy Linkinwater, and wish 
him health and long life and many happy returns of this 
day, both for his own sake and that of your old masters, 
who consider him an inestimable treasure. Tim Lankin^ 
water, sir, your health. > Devil take you, Tim Linkinwater, 
sir, God bless you.” 

With this singular contradbtion of terms, brother Ned 
gave Tim Linkinwater a slap on the hack which made 
mm look, for the moment, mmost as apoplectic as the 
butler: and tossed off the contents of hus glass in a 
twinkling* 

The toast was scarcely drunk with all honour to Tim 
Linktnv^ater, when the sturdiest and |Dlliest subordinate 
elbowed hin^f a little in advance of bis frilows> and 
exhibiting a very liot and fiusiied couatenance, ptfiled a 
lode of gray in the middle of h» forehM as a 
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«aliite to tlio eoin|»ooyt ottd delivered hliimiff 
09 fonovs-^rubbififi^ llle |»alm 9 of hio hands vtry bard on 
a blue cotton ^and&t^tcf as he did so 

We’re allowed to take a tibertf once a year, gen’lemeo, 
and if you please we’il take it now; there being no time 
like the present, and no two birds in the hand worth one 
in the hush, as is well known-^leastways in a oontralry 
sense, which the meaning b the same. (A pause-^the 
butler unconvinced.) What we mean to sav is. tiiat there 
never was (looking at the butler)-Hiuch (looking at the 
cook) noble—excellent (looking everywhere and seeing 
nobody)<--h*ee, generous, spirited masters as them as has 
treated us so handsome this day. And hereb thanidng of 
’em for all their goodness as is so constancy a-difiusing of 
itself over everywhere, and wislilng diey may live long and 
die happy 1” 

When the foregoing speech was over'—and it might have 
been much more elegant and much less to the purpose— 
the whole body of subordinates under^ command of die 
apoplectic butler gave three soft cheers; whldi, to that 
gentleman’s great indignati<m, wm not very regular, 
inasmuch as tlie women persisted in giving an immense 
number of little shrill hurrahs among themselves, in utter 
disregard of the time. This done, they withdrew; sliortly 
afterwards, Tim Linkinwater’s sister withdrew; and in 
reasonable time after that the sitting was broken up ior 
tea and coffee and a round game of cards. 

At half-past ten—late hours for the square—there ap¬ 
peared a little tray of sandwiches and a oowl of bishop, 
which bishop coming on the top Of the doulde-diamon^ 
and other excitements, had such an effect upon Tim 
Littkinwater, that he drew Nicholas aside, and gave him 
to understand, confidentially, that it was quite true about 
the uncommonly handsome spinster, and that she was to 
the full as good-looking as she had been descnbed—more 
so, indeed—but that she was in too much of a hurry to 
change her' condition, and consequently, while Tim was 
courting her,' and thinking of changing his, got married 
to somebody else. After all, 1 dare say it was my fao^” 
said Tim. show you a print 1 have got upstak^ 

one nf these days. It cost me five-and-twenty smlllngs. 
I bottfht it soon aft^ we were cool to each other. Dan^t 
tnantton it, but it’s the most extraordinary accidental 
hkenett you ever saw—her very pmrbai^ sir I ^ 
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Bv tJma it wtm p»tt ^clock; ftud Tim 

linldiiwater’s cUUr declaring thal ehe ought to imve 
been At home a full hoor ago, a coach wae procured* into 
which she was banded with gpreat ceremony by brother 
Ned, while brother Charles imparted the fullest directions 
to the coachman, and, besides paying the man a sluJling 
over and above his lare, in order that he might take the 
utmost care of the lady, all but choked him witli a glass 
of sprits of uncommon strength, and then nearly knocked 
all &e breath out of hip body in his energetic endeavours 
to knock It in agiun* 

At lenp^th the coadi rumbled off, and Tim linkinwater’s 
sister bemg now fiiirly on her way home, Nicholas and Tim 
Linkinwater’s friend took their leave together, and left old 
Tim and the worthy brothers to their repose. 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was consider- 


expected him, at the very latest, two hours ago; but tlie 
time had not hung heavily on their hands, for Mrs. Nickleby 
had entertained Smike with a genealogical account of her 
family by the mother’s side, comprising biographical 
sketmtes of the prindpal members, and Smike had sat 
wondering what it was all about, and whether it was learned 
from a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby’s own head; so 
that they got on together very pleasantly. 

Nicholas could not go to without expatiating on the 
excellences and muni&ence of the brothers Cheer^le, and 
relating the great success which had attended his efforts 
that day. But before he had said a dozen words, 
Mrs. Niddeby, with many sly winks and nods, observed 
that she was sure Mr. Smike must be quite tired out, and 
that she positively must Insist on his not sitting up a minute 


longer. 

’*A most biddable creature )ie Is, to be sure,” said 
Mrs. Nickld^, when Smike had wished them good-night 
and left the room. ** 1 know you'll excuse me, Nicholas, 
my dear, hot 1 don’t like to do this before a third person; 
indeed, before a young man it would, not be quite pre^r, 
though really, after alT, I don’t know^^hat liarm there is in 
It, except tmt, to be sure, it’s not a.lf^ {becoming thing, 
though some people w it is very i^ch so, and really I 
don’t know why k aiwim net be, it it’s well got up, and the 
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borders are small-plaUed; of course a good deal dopouds 
upon that,” 

With which preface Mrs, Ntckleby took her nightoaf) from 
between tlie leaves of a very large prayer-book, where it had 
been folded up small, and proceeded to tie it on: talldfig 
away in her usual discursive manner all the time. 

** People may say what they Uke,” observed Mrs. Klckleby, 
** but there's a great deal of comfort in a niglitcap, as l^n 
sure you would confess, Nicholas, my dear, if you would 
only nave strifes to yours, and wear it like a Christian^ 
instead of sticking it upon the very top of your head, like a 
blue-coat boy. You needn’t think tt an unmanly or quisstcal 
tiling to be particular about your nightcap, lor 1 have often 
heara your poor dear papa, and the Reverend Mr, whatV 
his-name, who used to read prayers in that old church with 
the curious little steeple that the weathercock was blown 
off the night week before you were born^I have often heard 
them say that the young men at college are uncommonly 
particular about their nightcaps, and that the Oaford 
nightcaps are quite celebrated me their strength and good¬ 
ness ; so much so, indeed, that the young men never dream 
of going to bed without ’em, and 1 believe it’s admitted on 
ail hands that they know wliat’s good, and donk coddle 
themselves.” 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the subject 
of this lengtliened harangue, reverted to the pleasant tone 
of the little birthday party. And as Mrs. Nickleby instantly 
became very ciuious respecting it, and made a great numbeSr 
of inquiries touching what they had had for dinner, and 
how it was put on table, and whether it was overdone or 
underdone, and who was there, and what *'the Mr. 
Cheerybles ” said, and what Nicholas said, and what the 
Messrs. Cbeerprble said when he said that; Nicholas de¬ 
scribed the festirities at full length, and also the occurrences 
of the morning. 

'*Late as it is,” said Nicholas, am ^most selfish 
enough to wish that Kate had been up to hear all thia 1 
was all impatience as I came along to tell her.” 

Why, Kate,” said Mrs. Nicklet^, puttkig her feet upon 
the fender, and drawing her chair cl^ to it, as if sailing 
herself for a long talk, Kate has haen in bed—oh! a 
couple of hours—and Pm very glad, Nkdiolas, my diiar, 
that 1 prevailed upon her not to sit up^ for I udriied very 
muah to have an of^ortuosty of saying a fsw words to you. 
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I «fn imtimUlv aoxtous about iu «iui, of (ioarso. It’s a vary 
deli^btful ana ootisoling thing to bai^ a growiKUp son that 
ono can put cotiSdenoe in, azid advl$h‘ with—— Indeed I 
don’t know any uso thore would be in having eons at all, 
unless people could put confidei^ce in them,*’ 

Nicholas stopped m the middle of a sleepy yawn as his 
motlwr began to speak, and looked at her wi^ fixed 
attention. 

“There was a lady in oitr neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Ntckleby, ** speaking of sons puts me in mind of it—a lady 
in our neighlmurhood when we lived near Dawlish, I think 
her name was Rogers; indeed, 1 am sure it was if it watin’t 
Murphy, whidi is the on^ doubt 1 have—” 

“Is it about her, mother, that you wished to speak to 
me ? ” ssUd Nicholas quietly. 

“About ker/*' cried Mrs. Nickleby. “Good gracious, 
Nicholas, my dear, how ca» you be so ridiculous? But 
that was always the way with your poor dear papa-—just 
his way* always wandering, never able to fix his thoughts 
on any one suoject for two minutes together. 1 think f see 
him now, ” said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, “looking 
at me while 1 was talking to him about his affairs, just as 
if his ideas.were in a state of perfect conglomeration I 
Anybody who had come in upon us suddenly a*ould have 
supposM 1 was confusing and distracting him instead of 
making things plainer; upon my word they would.” 

“ I am very sorry, mother, that 1 should inherit this 
unfortunate slowness of apprehension,” said Nicholas kindly, 
’’but rU do my best to understand you, if-you’ll only go 
straight on; indeed I will.” 

“Your poor papa!” said Mrs. Nickleby, pondering. 
“He never knew, till it was too late, what 1 woidd have 
had him do 1 ” 

This was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as the deceased 
Mr. Nickleby liad not arrived at the knowledge when he 
died. Neitlier had Mm, Nickleby herself; midi is, in 
some sort, an explanation of tlie circumstance. 

“However,” smd Mrs. Niddcby, dryingher^ears, “this 
has nothing to do—certainly, nothing whatever to do—with 
ihe gentleman in the next house.” ; 

“I riiould suppose tliat the gentleman In the next house 
has as little to w with us,.” returned Nididjui. 

“Ihers can be no doubt,” said Mrs. Ntesdeby, “that he 
jkA g^iulaiiiafvsmdhas^'Sm manners of a genueinan, and 
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tfa4 appemaoe of a g^antleamii, atthou|^ he does wear 
•malts, and ^<^7 worsted stodcin^r That ma7 ^ 
eccentricity, or he may be ^rond of ms legs. I donh see 
why he slmtdn^ be. The Ftinee Regent was proud of his 
leg>» oad so was Danld Lambert, who was also a 
man; he was nroud of his legs. So was Miss Biffin; she 

was- No,” added Mrs. Nladeby, coirectiitg herself, '* I 

think she had only toes, but the principle is the same**’ 

Nicholas looked on, quite amasOd at the introduction of 
this new theme, which seemed just what Mrs. Nickleby had 
expected him to be. 

**You may well be surprised, Nicholas, my dear,** she 
said, ** 1 am sure / was. It came upon me like a flash of 
fire, and almost froze my blood. The bottom of his gtoden 
joins the bottom of ours, and of course 1 had several times 
seen him sitting among the scarlet<«bean8 ui his little arbour, 
or working at his little hotbeds. I used to think he ^ared 
rather, but 1 didn't take any particular notice of that, as we 
^re new-comers, and he might be curioiis to see what we 
were like. But when he began to throw hU cucumbers ovm’ 
our wall-—~** 

** To throw his cucumbers over our wall 1 ** repeated 
Nicholas, in great astonishment 

**Yes, Nicholas, my dear,*’ replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a 
very serious tone; **his cucumbers over our wafi. And 
vegetable-marrows likewise.” 

“Confound his impudence 1” said Nicholas, firing 
immediately. “ What does he mean by that ? ” 

“ I don't think he means it impertinently at all,” replied 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

**Whatl” said Nicholas, “cucumbers and vegetable- 
marrows flying at the heads of the fomily qs they walk 
in their own garden, and not meant impertinentlyl Why, 
mother—” 

Nicholas stopped shfwt, for there was an indescribable 
ez|)m$ion of placid triumph, mingled with a modest eon^ 
fusion, lingering between the borders of Mrs. Nickleby^ 
nis^tcap, which arrested his attention suddenly. 

“ He must be a very weak, and foolish, and ineonriderate 
man,” said Mrs. Nickleby ; “ blamable indeed—at least I 
suppose other people would consider Mm no; of course I 
^canT be expected to any o^^nion on thsA point, 

espaciaUv after always defending ^ur poor dear papa 
when other people blamed Mm tor makibig ^ 
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m 0 ; and to be suie diete can be no doubt that he Hoe 
taken a venr eingulai- way of ahowhig it Still, at the 
same time, bis attentions are—that is, as far as it goes, 
and to a certain extent, ai course—dt flattering sort d 
thing; and althou^ 1 should never dream of marrying 
again with a dear girl like Kate still unsettlsdln li fe -o^ 

** Surriy, mother, such an idea never entered your brain 
for an instant ? ’* said Nicholas, 

‘'BIsm my heart, NIdiolas, my dear,** returned his 
mother in a peevish tone, ** isn’t that precisely what 1 
am saying, if you would only let me speak ? Of course, 
I never gave it a second thought, and 1 am surprised and 
astonished that you should suppose me capable of such a 
thin^. All I say is, what step is the best to take so as 
to r^ect these a^anoes civilly and delicately, and without 
hurtmg his feelings too much, and driving him to despair, 
or anything of that kind ? My goodness me I *' exclaimed 
Mra Nickle^, with a half simper, ” suppose lie was to go 
dmng anything rash to himself, could 1 ever be happy 
again, Nicholas ? ** 

Despite his vexation and concern, Nicholas could scarcely 
lielp smiting, as he rejoined, ** Now, do you think, mother, 
that such a result would be likely to ensue from the most 
cruel repulse?” 

** Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby; ** really, I don’t Imow. 1 am sure there was a 
case in the day before yesterday’s paper, extracted from 
one of the French newspapers, about a Journeyman shoe^ 
maker who was jealous or a young girl in an adjoining 
village, because she wouldn’t shut herself up in an iur« 
tight three-pair of stairs, and charcoal herself to death 
with him, and who went and hid himself in a wood with 
a sharp-pointed knife, and rushed out, as tfee was passing 
by with a few friends, and Idtied himself first, and then au 
friends, and then ^her—no, killed all the friends first, 
and then hersdf, and then Afeusl^wliich it is quite fright¬ 
ful to think of. Somehow or other,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
afiter a momentary pause, they always oiv journeyman 
shoemakers who do these things in Ft^ce, aecording to 
the papers. 1 don’t know how it is-^soflietliing in the 
leamr, 1 suppose.” 

** But tltis man, who is not a shoemaker—what has he 
done, mother, wisat has he said?” inquired h^diolas, 
fretted almost bSyond endurance, but looking nearly as 
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re$igfaed and patient aa Mrs. Nioklcby berself. **You 
know, there is no language of vegetablea which,converts 
a cucumber into a formal £»c]aration of attachment” 

My dear,” replied Mrs. Nicklebyt tossing her head and 
looking at the ashes in the grate, ** he has done and said 
all sorts of things,” 

**ls there no mistake on yottr part?** asked Nicholas. 

**Mistake!” cned Mrs. Nickleby. **Lord, Nicholas, 
my dear, do you suppose 1 don't know when a man's ia 
earnest? ” 

** Well, well I” muttered Nicholas, 

** Every time I go to the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
** he kisses one hand, and lays the otlier upon his hearts 
of course it's very foolish of him to do so, and 1 dare say 
you'll say it's very wrong, but he does it very respectfully 
—very respectfully indeed—and very tenderly, extremely 
tenderly. So far, he deserves the greatest credit; there 
can be no doubt about that. Then there are the presents 
which come pouring over the wall every di^, and very gne 
they certainly are, very fine; we had one of the cucumbers 
at dinner yesterday, and think of picking the rest for next 
winter. And last evening,” added Mrs. Nickleby, with in¬ 
creased confusion, **he called gently over the as 1 
was walking in the garden, and proposed marriage and 
an elopement. His voice is as clear as a bell or a musical 
glass—very like a musical glass indeed—^but of course 1 
didn't listen to it. Then the question is, Nicholas, my 
dear, what am 1 to do ? ” 

Does Kate know of this ? ” asked Nicholas. 

** I have not said a word about it yet,” answered his 
mother. 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake,” rejoined Nicholas, rising, 
^*do not, for it would make her very unhappy. And 
with regard to what you should^ do, my dear mother, do 
what your good sense and feeling^ and respect for my 
father's memory, would prqmpt There are a thousand 
ways in which you can show your dislike of these pre^ 
posterous and doting attentions. If you act as decidedly 
as you ought, and they are still continued, and to your 
annoyance, 1 can speedily put a stop to them. But 1 
should not interfere m a matter so ridiculous, and att^h 
. importance to it, until you have vindicate yourself. 
Most women can do that, but especially one of your age 
aiul eontUtion In dreuinttaneit like these, midi am 
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ttnw^tbf of a s^rioos iliooglit I liot iliame jrou 
by seeming to lake them to heatt, or treat tltem earnestly 
for an instant. Absurd old idto^ I ** 

So saying, Nicholas kissed hts mother and bade her good* 
f^ght, and they reared to tliehr respective chambers. 

To do Mrs. Ni(dc!^)y justice, her attachment to her 
children would have prevented her seriously contemplat* 
ing a second marrla^, even if die could have so far 
conquered her recollections of hdr late husband as to 
have any strong inclinations that way. But although 
there was no evil and little real selfishness in Mrs. 
Kickleby^s heart, she had a weak head and a vain one; 
and there was sometliing so Battering in being sought 
(and vainly sought) in marriage at this time of day, 
that she could not dismiss the passion of the unknown 
gentleman quite so summarily or lightly as Nicholas 
appeared to deem becoming. 

As to its beingpreposterous, and doting, and ridiculous,** 
thought Mrs. Ntckleby, communing with herself in her own 
room, ** 1 don’t see that at ail. lt*s hopeless on his part, 
certainly; •^but why should be be an absurd old idiot, 1 
confess I don’t see. He is not to be supposed to know 
it’s hopeless. Poor fellow I He is to be pitted, / think I ** 
Having made these reflections, Mrs. Nickleby looked 
in her Httle dressing-glass, and, walking badcward a few 
steps from it, tried to remember who it was who used to 
say that when Nicholas was one«and-twenty he would have 
more riie appearance of her brother than her eon. Not 
being able to call the authority to mind, she extinguished 
her candle, and drew up the window-blind to admit the light 
of morning, which had, by this time, begun to dawn. 

**lt*8 a bad light to dtstineuish objects in,” murmured 
Mrs. Nicklebv, peering into the garden, ** and my eyes are > 
not very good—i was short-aighted from a child*—but, upon 
mv word, I think there’s another large vegetaMe-mairow 
sticking at this moment on the broken glass bottles at the 
top of m w^ll” 
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CHAPTBE XXXVill. 

COMPRISES CRRTAXM PASnCOLARS ARtSlKO OUT Gif M VJSa 
OP CONOOLXNCat, WmCH MAY PROVE IMPORTANT fiElUa^ 
AFTER—SIUKS UNBEPBCTB0LY BKCXXUNTBRS A VERY OU» 
FRIEND, WHO INVITBS HIM TO HX8 HOUSE, AND VttJU 
TAME JIO DENIAL. 

> 

Quite unconsdous of the demonstradons of thdr amorous 
neighbour, or of their effects upon the susceptible bosom of 
her mamma, Kate Nickleby had by this timd begun to 
enjoy a settled feeling of tranquillity and happiness, to 
which, even in occadonai and trandtory glimpses, she had 
long been a stranger, laving under the same roof with 
the beloved brother firom whom she had been so suddenly 
and hardly separated, with a mind at ease, and free from 
any persecutions which could call a bludi into her cheek 
or a pang into her heart, she seemed tp have passed into a 
new state of bdng. Rer former cheeriuitiess wsks restoredi 
her step regained its elastidty and lightness, the colour 
which had mrsaken hsr cheek visited it ones again, and 
Kate Ntckleby looked more beautiful than ever. 

^ttch was the result to wliich Miss La Creevy*s rumina¬ 
tions and observations led her, when the cottage had been, 
as she emphatically said, ** thoroughly got to rights, from 
^the chimney-pots to the street-door scraper,** and the busy 
tittle woman oad at length a moment*8 time to think about 
its inmates. 

** Which I declare I haven’t had since I first came down 
herb," said Miss La Creevy; for I have thought of noUiing 
hut hammers, nails, screw-drivers, and gimlets, morning, 
noon, and night** 

**You never bestow one thought upon yourself, I 
believe," returned Kate, smiling. 

“Uf^n mjr word, my dear, when there are so many 
pleasanter things to think of, 1 should be a goose if f did, 
Sfdd Miss La Crbevy, ** By the bye, I J&ve thought of 
somebody too. Do you know, that 1 observe a |;reat 
change in one of this family—a very extraordTuairy 
c^nge?" 

** In whom ? ** asked Kate anriourily* ** Not in——" 

**Not In your brother, my dear," reiurned Miss La 
Creevy, nnticipntiiig the dose of the estttencSf.^^lMr lis is 
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always the same affectionate, good-n^t^d, clever creature^ 
with a spice of the—1 won’t say who—4n him when there’s 
any occasion, that he was wh^ I 6r$t knew him. No. 
Smike, as he tmU be called, poor fellow 1—^for he won’t hear 
of a before his name—^is greatly altered, even in this 
short time.” 

How ? ” asked Kate. ** Not in health ? ” 

” N-n-o; perhaps not in health exactly,” said Miss La 
Creevy, pausing to consider, "although he is a worn and 
feeble creature, and has that in his face which it would 
wring my heart to see in yours. No; not in health.” 

"Sow then?” 

" I scarcely know,” said the miniature-painter. " But 1 
have watched him, and he has brought the tears into my 
eyes tnan^r times. It is not a very difficult matter to do 
that, certainly, for I am easUy melted; stUl, I think these 
came vdth good cause and reason. I am sure since he has 
been here ne has grown, from some strong cause, more 
conscious of his we^ intellect. He feels it more. It gives 
him greater pain to know that he wanders sometimes, and 
cannot understand very simple things. I have watched 
him when you have not been by, my dear, sit brooding by 
himself, with such a look of pain as I could scarcely bear to 
see, and then get up and leave the room: so sorrowfully, 
and in such dejection, that 1 cannot tell you how it has 
hurt me. Not tliree weeks ago he was a light-hearted, 
busy creature, overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as happy as 
the day was long. Now, he is another being—Uie same 
willing, harmless, faiithfui, loving creature—^but the same 
in nothing else.” 

"Surely this will all pass off,” said Kate. "Boot 
fellow!” 

" I bo()e,” returned her little friend, with a gravity very 
unusual in her, "it mi^. I hope, for the sake of that ^oor 
lad, it may. However,” said Miss La Creevy, relapsing into 
the cheCrml, chatteiing tone, which was habitual to her, 

I have said my say, and a very long saLy it is, and a very 
wrong say too, 1 shouldn’t wonder at all. 1 shall cheer 
him up to-mght, at all events, for if he is to be my squire 
all the way to the Strand, 1 shall talk on, and on, and on, 
and never leave off, till 1 have roused him into a laugh at 
something. So the sooner he goes, the better for himi, and 
the sooner X go, the better fer me, I am sure, or else 1 shall 
have my tnehl gslUvae^ng tfith ipmebqdy who may rob 
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th9 houM—^tiough what lltere !• to tilee away, bealdat 
tables and cbairs, 1 don*t know, except the mlniatnfes; and 
he is a clever thief who can dispose of them to any great 
advantage, for I can’t. 1 know, and that’s the honest 
truth.” 

So saying, little Miss La Creevy hid her face in a very 
flat bonnet, and herself in a very big shawl, and flxing 
herself tightly into the latter, by means of a large pin. 
declared wt the omnibus might come as soon as It pleased, 
for she was quite ready. 

But there was still Mrs. Nickleby to take leave of; 
and long before that good lady Imd concluded some 
reminiscences, bearing upon and approbate to the 
occasion, the omnito arrived* This put Miss La Creevy 
in a great bustle, in consequence whereof, as she secretly 
rewarded the servant-girl with eighteenpence behind the 
street door, she pulled out of her reticule tenpenn 3 rwofth of 
halfpence, which rolled into a]il posnble corners of the 
passage, and occupied some considerable time in the pick« 
ing up. This ceremony had, of course, to be succeeded by 
a second kissing of Kate and Mrs. Nickleby, and a gather¬ 
ing together of the little basket and the brown paper parcel, 
during which proceedings, **the omnibus,” as Miss La 
Creevy protested, '* swore so dreadfully, that it was quite 
awful to hear it” At length, and at last, it made a feint 
of goin^f away, and then Miss La Creevy darted out and 
darted in, apologisin|; with great volubility to all the 
passengers, and dedanng that she wouldn’t purposely have 
kept them waiting on any account whatever. White jshe 
was looking about for a convenient seat, the conductor 
pushed Smiae in. and cried that it was all ri^ht—though it 
wasn’t—^and away went the huge vehicle, with the noise ^ 
half a dosen brewers’ drays at least 

Leaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of the 
conductor afore-mentioned, who lounged gracefully on 
his litfle shelf behind, smoking an odoriferous cigar; and 
leaving It to atop, or go on, or gallop, or crawl, as that 
gentleman deemed expedient and advisable, this narrative 
may embrace the opportunity of ascertaining tlie conditiou 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and to vdiat extent he had, by 
this time, recovered from the injuries consequent upon being 
flung riolently feom his cabriolet, under tne circumstances 
alresMy detailed* 

With a ahaitered limb, a body severely bruised, a face 
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4i$figuf^ by hAlf«h«al6^ cottri, mad pallid from tbe 
ozhauBttofi of recent pain and fever, & Mulberry Hatrk 
lay stretched upon hts back, on the coudi to which he 
waa doomed to be a prisoner for aome weeks yet to come. 
Mr* Pyke and Mr. Pluck sat drinking hard in the neat 
room, now and riiett varying tbe monotonous nninmirs 
of riielr conversation with a half-smolhersd laugh, while 
the young lord—the only 'member of the par^ who was 
not thoroughly irredeemable, and who really had a kind 
heart—sat beside liis mentor, with a cigm* in his'mouth, 
and read to him by the light of a lamp such scraps of In* 
telllgence from a paper of Uie day as were most likely to jdeld 
him interest or amusement. •% 

Corse those hounds!*’ said the invalid, turning his 
head impatiently towards the a^oining room; **will 
nothing stop thdr infernal throats I ** 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck heard the ezdamatton, and 
stopped immediately; winking to each other as they did 
so, and filling their glasses to the brim, as some recompense 
fr>r rile deprivation of speech. 

''Damn!** muttered the sick man between hts teeth, 
and writhing Impatiently in his bed. ** Isn’t this mattress 
hard enougn, and the room dull enough, and the pidn bad 
enough, but Mey must torture me? Wliat’s the time ? ” 
Half'past eight,” replied his friend. 

’’Here, draw the table nearer, and let us have the 
cards again,” said Sir Mulberry. ” More piquet. 
Come.” 

It was curious to see how eagerly the sick man, debarred 
from any change of position save the mere tumin|; of his 
head from side to side, watdied every motion of hts fidend 
In tbe progress of the game; and with what eagerness 
and interest he played, and yet how warily and coolly. 
His address antf skUI were mmre than twenty times a 
match for his adversary, who couM make little head against 
them, even when fortune favoured him, with good cards, 
which was not ofren the case. Sir Mulberry Won every 
game; and when his companion threw down the catds, 
and reused to play any lon^, thrust torth bis wasted arm 
and caught up tbs stakes with a boastful oarii, atM the 
same hoarse laugh, though considerably lowered In tone, 
riiat had resound^ in Ralph. Nickleby’b dkilng-rodm 
tontxths before. 

.While be was ritui occi^ied; his wuwi appeared, to 
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announoe that Mr. Ral|>li Nicklei^ was bei<^w« and wistisd 
to know how he was iCHaight. 

" Better,” said Sir Mulheny Impatiently. 

*' Mr. Nickieby wishes to luioar, sir*-—” 

**1 tell you, Mtter,” replied Sir Muiberiy^ striking his 
hand upon the table. 

The man hesitated for a moment or two, and then s^d 
that Mr. Nickieby had requested permission to see Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconvenient. 

**lt ts inconvenient. 1 can*t see him. 1 ckn’t see 
anybody,” said his master, more violently than before. 
** You know tliat, you blockhead.” 

'* I am very sony, sir,” returned tlie man. ** But Mt« 
Nickieby pressed so much, sir- 

The fact was, that Ralph Nickieby had bribed the man, 
who, being anxious to earn his money with a view to future 
favours, held the door ip his hand, and ventured to linger 
still. 

*^Did he say whether lie had any business to speak 
about?” inquired Sir Mulberry, after a little impatient 
consideration. 

**No, sir. He said he wished to see you, sir, 
I^rticularly, Mr. Nickieby said, sir.” 

**TeU him to come up. Here,” cried Sir Mulberry, 
calling the man back, as he passed his hand over hts 
disfigured &ce. ** move that lamp, and put it on the stand 
behimi me. Wlieel that table away, and place a diair 
there—farther off. Leave it so.” 

The man obeyed these directions as if he quite com¬ 
prehended the motive with which they were dictated, and 
ledt riie room. Lord Frederick Vorisopht. remarking that 
he would look in presently, strolled into the adjoining 
apartment and closed the folding-door bdiind him. 

Then was heard a subdued footstep on the stairs.; and 
Ralph Niddel^, hat in hand, cr^ softly into the room, 
with his body bent forward, as if m profound respect, and 
his eyes fined upon the face of his worthy client. 

“Well, Nickieby,'* said Sir Mulber^, motioning him 
to a chair by the couch si^e, and waving his hsmd in 
oM artnfA carmeasness, *' 1 have had a bad aooklent, you 
'See.'* 

“ 1 aee," r^oined Ralph, with the same steady gase. 
/'Bad, indeea! 1 shonld not have known you. Sir 
Mulbtfty. Dear, dear f This Is bad.“ 
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Ralph’s manner was one of profound Humiltty and 
respect; and his ]ow tone of voice was that whtCll the 
gentlest consideration for a stdb man would have taught 
a visitor to assume. But the expression of his face, Sir 
"Mulberry’s being averted, was in extraordinary contrast; 
and as he stood, in his usual attitude, calmly looking on 
tltejuostrate form before him, all that part of bis features 
which was not cast into shadow by lus protruding and 
contracted brows bore the impress of a sarcastic smile. 

**Sit down,” said Sir Mulberry, turning towards him, 
as though by a violent efibrt. ** Am 1 a sight, that you 
stand gazing there ? ” 

As he turned his face, Ralph recoiled a step or two, 
and making as though he were irresistibly impelled to 
express astonishment, but was determined not to do so, 
sat down with welhacted confusion. 

I have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, every day,” 
said Ralph, ’'twice a day, indeed, at first—^and to-night, 
presuming upon old acquaintance, and past transactions 
by which we have mutually benefited in some degree, I 
could not resist soliciting admission to your diamber. 
Have you—have you suffered much ? ” said Ralph, bending 
forward, and allowing the same harsh smile to gather 
upon his face, as the other closed his eyes. 

” More than enough to please me, and less than enough 
to please some broken-dewn hacks that you and I know 
of, and who lay their ruin between us, I dare say,” returned 
Sir Mulberry, tossing his arm restlessly upon the coverlet. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of the 
intense irritation with which this had been said; for there 
was an aggravating, cold distinctness in his speech and 
manner which so grated on the sick man that he could 
scarcely endure it. 

And what is it in these ' past transactions' that brought 
you here to-night? ” asked Sir Mulberry. 

’’Nothing,” replied Ralph. ”There are some bills of 
my lord’s which need renewal; but let them be till you 
are well. ' I—came,” said Ralph, spealcing more slowly, 
and with harsher emphasis—*” 1 came to say how grieve 
1 am that any relative of mine, although disowned 
by me, should have inflicted such punishment on you 
aS' ” '* " ' ■” 

” Punishtnetii 1 ” interposed Sir ^lwl^fry. 

” I know It Itat been a s^en omi** sm Ralphs wilfully 
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mistaking tha maaiiing: of tho iat6rruptioa» **ai}d that has 
made me the more anxlouv to tell you that 1 diiown tliie 
vagabond—that 1 acknowledge him as no 1^ of mine^ 
and that 1 leave him to tato his deSerts from you and 
every man besides. You may wring his neck if you please, 
/shall not interfere.*’ 

** Tills story that they tell me here has got abroad then, 
has it ? ** asked Sir Mulberry, clenching his hands and 
teeth. 

'* Ncdsed in all directions,** replied Ralph. ** Every club 
and gaming«it)om has rung with it. There has tieen a 
good song made about it, as 1 am told,** said Ralph, 
looking eagerly at hts questioner. ** I have not heard it 
myself, not being in the way of such things, but I have 
been told it’s even printed —for private inrculation, but 
that’s all over town, of course.” 

** It’s a lie I” said Sir Mulberry; '* 1 tell you it’s all a lie. 
The mare took fright.” 

'’They say he frightened her,” observed Ralph, in 
the same unmoved and quiet manner. *'Some say be 
frightened you, but tkat*s a lie, 1 know. I have said that 
boldly—oh, a score of times 1 1 am a pcaceatde man, but 
I can’t hear folks tell that of you—no, no.” 

When Sir Mulberry found coherent words to utter, 
Ralph bent forward with his hand to his ear, and a fece 
as calm as if its every line of sternness had been cast in 
iron. 

'‘When I am off this cursed bed,” said the invalid, 
actually striking at his broken leg in the ecstasy of his 
pMsion, "I’ll have such revenge as never man Imd yet. 
By G— I will 1 Accident favouring him, he has marKed 
me for a week or two, but I’ll put a mark on him that he 
shall cany to his grave. 1*11 slit his nose and* ears—flog 
him—maim him fer life. 1*11 do more than that; I’ll drag 
that pattern of chastity, that pink of prudery, bis delicate 
sister, through—” 

It might have been that even Ralph’s cold blood tingled 
in Ills riieeks at that moment, it might have been that 
Sir Mulberry remembered that, knave and usurer as he 
was, he must, in some early time of infancy, have twined 
his arm about her father’s neck. He stopped, and 
menacing with his hand, confirmed the unuttered throat 
MvUh a tremendous oath. 

" it is a galling tldng,” said Ralphs after a short term of 
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ailenoei during; which he hgd eyed the sufiferer keenly. 
tlittik that the man about towfit the rake, the tiam, the 
rook of twenty seasons^ should m i»'Oua;ht to this pass by a 
mere boy P 

Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but Ralphs 
eyes were bent upon the ground, and his &oe wore no 
other expression than one of tboughtfulneas. ' 

**A raw, slight stripling,” continued Ralph, against a 
man whose very weight might cnisli him; to say nothing 

of his skill In- 1 am right, 1 think,” said Ralph, raishig 

fais eyes, **you were a patron of the ring once, were you 
not?*^ 

The rick man made an impatient gesture, which Ralph 
chose to consider as one of acquiescence. 

he arid, '*! thought so. That was before I 
knew vou, but I was pretty sure 1 coakin*t be mistaken. 
He IS light and active, I suppose. But those were slight 
advantages compared with yours. 'Luck, luck—* these 
hangdog outcasts have it,” 

** He’ll need the most he has when I am welt again,” 
said Sir Mulberry Hawk, ** let him fly where he will.” 

Oh ! ” returned Ralph quickly, ** he doesn’t dream of 
that. He is here, good sir, waiting your pleasure—•here 
in London, walking the streets at noonday, carrying it off 
jauntily; looking tor you, 1 swear,” said Ralph, ms &ce 
darkening, and his own hatred getting the upper hand 
of him, for the first time, as this gay peture of Nicholas 
presented itself; *^if we were only citizens of a country 
where it could be safely done, I’d give good money to have 
him stabbed to the heiut, and rolled into the kennel for the 
do^ to tear.” 

As Ralph, Somewhat to the surprise of his old eflent, 
vented thia4ittle piece of sound family feeling, and took up 
his hat preparatory to departing, Lord Prederidk Verisi^t 
looked in. 

*’Why, what in the deyvle’s name. Hawk, have you pnd 
Ntckleby been talking about?” said the young man. ** 1 
neyver heard such an iosufierable riot. Croak, croak, 
croak. Bow^ WOW, wow. What has it all been about? ” 

'^Sir Mulberry %is been angry, my lewd,” said Raljdi, 
looking towards the couch. 

Not about money. I hope? Nothing has gone wrong 
la business, haa it, Nkklei^?” 

^'No, my lord, no,” returned Rripk. **Oii diat point 
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we alwara aerae* Sir Mulberry has bim calline to mUut 
the cause of- 

There was neither necessity nor opportunity for Ralph 
to proceed; for Sir Mulberry took up the theme, and 
vented his tlireats and oalha against Nichcdas almost as 
ierodously as before. 

Ralph, who was no coinmon observer, was surprised to see 
that as this tirade proceeded, the manner of Lora Fredenck 
Verisopht, who at the commencement had been twirling 
his smskers with a most dandified and listless idr, under¬ 
went a complete alteration. He was still more surprised 
when. Sir Mulberry ceasing to speak, the young lord 
nngrily, and almost unaffectedly, requested never* to have 
file subject renewed in his presence. 

Mind that, Hawk I ” he added, with unusual energ^^, 
** 1 never will be a party to, or permit if 1 can help it, 
a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.** 

** Cowardly 1 ’* interrupted his mend., 

**Ye-es,** said tlie other, turning foil upon him. 
you had told him who you were; if you nad given him 
your card, and found out afterwards that his station or 
character prevented your fighting him, it would have been 
bad enough then; upon my soul it would have been bad 
enough then. As it is, you did wrong. 1 did wrong, too, 
uDt to interfore, and 1 am sorry for it. What happened to 
you afterwards was as much the consequence of accident 
as design, and more your fault than his ; and it shall not, 
with my knowledge, be cruelly visited upon him^^t shi^ 
not indeed.** 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding words, 
the young lord turned upon his heel; but before he had 
reached me adjoining room he turneid hack again, and 
said, witii even greater vehemence than he had displayed 
before— 

1 do believe, now, upon my honour I do believe, that 
the sister is as virtuous and mtraest a young lady as she is 
a handsome one; and of the jirother, I say tills, tlmt he 
acted as her brofoer should, and in a manly and spirited 
manner. And 1 only wish, with ail my hmrt and soi^ 
that any one of us came out of tills matter half as ividl as 
^ di^s.** 

^So saying. Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of tlie 
room, mvmg Ralpli Nickleby and Sir Mulbeng tO most 
unphuusint astonishment* 
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^*l8 this your pupilf” asked Ralp^ softly, ‘‘or has he 
come fresh vom some couutry parson ? ’* 

Green fools take these nts sometimes,” replied Sir 
Mulberry Haork, biting his Up, and pointing to tlte door* 
*' Leave him to me.” 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look with his old acquaint¬ 
ance, for they had suddenly grown confidential again in 
this alarming surprise, and took his way home, thought¬ 
fully and slowly. 

Wlule these tilings were being said and done, and long 
before tbw were concluded, the omnibus had disgorged 
Miss La Ureevy and her escort, and they had arrived at 
h^ ^ own door. Now, the good-nature of the little 
miniature-painter would by no means allow of Smike’s 
walking b^k again unUl he had been previously refreshed 
with just a sip of something comiortable and a mixed 
biscuit or so ; and Smike, entertaining no objection either 
to the sip of something comfortable or the mixed biscuit, 
but, considering on the contrary that they would be a 
very pleasant reparation for a walk to Bow, it fell out 
that be delayed much longer than he originallv intended, 
and 'that it was some lialt-hour after dusk wnen he set 
forth on his journey home. 

There was no likelihood of bis losing Ills wav, for it 
lay quite straight before him, and he had walked into 
town with Nicholas, and back alone, almost every day. 
So Miss La Creevy and he shook hands with mutual con¬ 
fidence, and being diarged with more kind remembrances 
to Mrs. and Miss Nickleby, Smike started off. 

At the foot of Ludg^te Hill, he turned a little out of 
the road to satisfy his curiosity by haring a look at 
Newgate* After staring up at the sombre walls, from 
the opposite side of the way, with great care and dread 
for some minutes, he turned back again into the old trade 
and walked brisldy through the cUy; stopping now and 
tlien to gase in at the window of some particularly attrac¬ 
tive shop, then running for a little way, then stopping 
again, and so on, as any other onmtiy lad might do. 

* He had been garing for a long time through a jeweller's 
win^w, wishing he qould take some of the beautiful 
trinkets home as a prd|ent, and imagining what delight 
th^ would afibrd if m o^d, when the dodcs struck 
three-quartos past elg^ i stms^ by the sound, he hurried 
on at a ve^ quids paceb atid was crossing the eemor of 
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R by«street when he feit himself vi^ent! 3 r brought to, 
with a jerk so sudden tliat he was obliged to cling to the 
lamp-post to save himself from falling* At the same 
moment a small boy clung tight round liis 1^, and a 
shrill cry of ** Here he is, father—-hooray I ’’ vibrated in 
his ears. 

Smike knew that voice too welL He cast bis despair^ 
ing eyes downward towards the form from which it had 
proceeded, and shuddering from head to foot, looked 
round. Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the coat collar 
with the handle of his umbrella and was hanmng on at 
the other end with all his might and main. The cry of 
triumph proceeded from Master Wackford, who, regard¬ 
less of all his kicks and struggles, clung to him with the 
tenacity of a bulldog. 

One glance showed him this; and in that one glance 
the terriHod creature became uttwly powerless and unable 
to utter a sound. 

** Here’s a go I ” cried Mr* Squeers, gradually coming 
hand-over-hand down the umbrella, and only unhooking 
it when he had got tight hold of the victim's collar. 
" Here's a delicious go 1 Wackford, my boy, call up one 
of them coaches.” 

"A coach, father!” cried little Wackford. 

**Yes, a coach, sir,” replied Squeers, feasting his ejres 
on the countenance of Smike. "Damn the expense. 
I.et*s have him in a coach.” 

"What’s he been a-doing of?” asked a labourer, with 
a hod of bricks, against whom and a fellow-labourer 
Mr. Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of tlie umbrella. 

"Everything!” replied Mr. Squeers, looking fixedly 
at his old {>upil in a sort of rapturous trance. " Every¬ 
thing—running away, sir—joining in bloodthirsty attacks 
upon his master—there’s nothing that’s bad that he 
hasn’t done. Oh, what a delicious go is this here, good 
lx>rd I ” 

The man looked from Squeers to Smike; hut such 
mental faculties as the poor fellow possessed had utterly 
deserted him. The coach came up; Master Wadkferd 
entered ; Squeers pushed in his prize, and fiollowing dose 
at hfs heels, pulled up tlie glasses. The coachman 
mounted hU box and drove slowly off, leaving the two 
bricklayers, and an old applewoman, and a town-made 
IHtie bey returning from an evening-iotioQl, wW had 
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'bdeis fbe imly witoesties of Ibo aeeoe, to ineditato upon it 
mt thmr leisure, ^ 

Mr. Squeeni sat htmsetf dovn on the o|^>oait8 seat to 
the uafortutiato Smike« and ptahtiog his imods firmly on 
his knees, looked at him for some five minuteSt when, 
seeming to recover from his trance, he uttered a loud 
laugh, and sloppy hi^ old pupil’s face several times^ 
tidang the right and left sides alternately. 

** It isn’t a dream I ** said Squeers*' ** That’s real fissh 
and hlood 1 1 know the feel of it; ” and being quite 
assured of his good fortune by tliese experiments, Mr. 
Squeers administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the 
entertainments sliould seem to partake of sameness, and 
laughed louder and loiter at every one. 

** Your mother will he fit to jump out of her sMn, my 
hoy, when she hears of this,” said Squeers to his son. 

** Oh, won’t she though, father I ” replied Master 
Wackford. 

'*To think,” said Squeers, **that you and me should 
be turning out of a street, and come upon him at the 
very nick; and that 1 should have him tight at on);^ one 
cast of the umbrella, as if 1 had hooked him with a 
grajwling-tron !->Ha, ha ]” 

Didn’t I catch hold of his leg, neither, father ? ” said 
little Wackford. 


*'You did 1 like a good ’un, my boy,” said Mr. Squeers, 
patting his son’s head; ** and you shall Imve the best 
putton-over jacket and waistcoat that the nest new boy 
brings down, as a reward of merit—mind that You 
always keep on in die same path, and do them things 
tiuit you see your father do, and when you die you’ll go 
right slap to heaven and be asked no questions.” 

Improving the occasion In these words, Mr. Squeers 
patted his son’s head again, and then patted Smike’s-^ 
but harder; and inquired In a bantering tone how lie 
found himself by this time. 

’^1 must go home,” replied Smike, looking wildly 
round. 

”To'be sure you must YouVe about right tiiere,” 
tvmlled Mr. Squeers. ’'You’ll go home very soon, you 
wifi. You’ll find youfielf at the peaceful vifla^ of 
Botheboys, in Voiimhlre, hi something. under a week’s 
tipie, my yoimg frfond i and the next time you get away 
ftoih there, 1 irive you Isays to,keep Whwre’s the 
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cl6th«t yott ruti off io, you ungrateffi! robber?’* eaid 
Mr. Sheers, in n severe voice. 

Smike £;i^ced at the neat attire which Uie care of 
Nicholas hadproviiied for him« and wnini^ his hands. 

** Do you know tliat 1 could hanf you up outside of 
the Old Bailey, for making away wito tliem arltdes of 
property?” said Squeers. ^^^Do know that it’s a 
hanging matter—^and I ain’t quite certain wtiether it 
ain't an anatomy one besides—to walk off with up’ar^ 
of the valley of five pound from a dwelling-house? Eh— 
do you know that? Wliat do you suppose was the 
worth of them clothes you had? Do ^u know that 
the Wellington boot jrou were cost eight-and-twenty 
shillings when it was a pair, and the shoe 8even«nd*eia? 
But you came to the rigm slyop for mercy when you came 
to me, and thank your stars that it fr me as lias got to 
serve you with the article.” 

Anybody not in Mr. Squeers’s confidence would iiave 
supposed that lie was quite out of the artide in question* 
Instead haidng a targe stock on hand ready for all 
comers; nor u'ould the opinion of sceptical persons have 
undergone much alteration when he followed up the 
remark by poking Smike in the chest with tlie fenwe dT 
his umbrdta, and dealing a smart shower of blows, wttli 
tlie ribs of the same instrumentj upon his head and 
shoulders, 

**1 never thrashed a boy in a hackney-coadi before," 
said Mr. Squeers, when ha stopped to rest ’’There’s 
inconveniency in iti but the novuty gives it a sort of 
relish too! ” 

Poor Smike 1 He warded off the blows as well as tie 
could* and now shrunk into a corner of the coach, witli his 
head resting on his hands, and his elbows on his knees; 
he was stunned and stupefied, and luui no more idea that 
any act of his would enable him to escape from ^le all- 
powerful Squeers, now that he had no frteira to speak to or 
advise with, than he had had in idl the weary years of l^s 
Yorltthire lifo which preceded the arrival of Nicholas. 

The jourim seemed enriless; street after street was 
entered and foft behind; and stHI they went joiting 
At iast^ Mr. Squeers began to thrust lus head out la. the 
wfodow every halLmlnote* and to bawl a vm'lety of directioiwi 
to the coachman; and after passing, with some'tHIfitailiy* 
rifcougfi iemal piean streeti which the appearanceof ike 
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houses and tlie bad atate of tibe road denoted to have,'been 
recently built» Mr, Squeers suddenly tugged at the dieck- 
string with all his might, and cried, '* Stop 1 ** 

** What are vou pt^iitg a man’s arm off said the 
coadunao, looking angruy down. 

**That’s the house,” replied Squeers. ‘‘The second of 
them four little houses, one stoiev high, with the green 
shutters—there’s a brass plate on the door, with the name 
of Snawley.” 

Couldn’t you say that, without wrenching a man’s 
limbs off his body ? ” inquired the coachman. 

’*Nol” bawled Mr. Squeers. “Say another word, 
and I’ll summons you for having a broken winder. 
Stop I ” 

Obedient to this direction, the coach stopped at Mr. 
Snawley’s door. Mr. Snawley may be remembered as the 
sleek and sanctified gentleman who confided two sons 
law) to the parental care of Mr. Soueers, as narrated 
in the fourth chapter of this liistoty. Mr. Snawley*a house 
was on the extreme borders of some new settlement 


adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had taken 
lodgings therein for a short time, as his stay was longer 
than usual, and the Saracen, having experience of Master 
Wackford’s appetite, had declined to receive him on any 
other terms than as a full-grown customa*. 

** Here we are ! ” said Squeers, hurrying Smike into the 
little parlour, where Mr. Snawley and his wife were taking 
a lobster supper. Here’s the vagrant—-the felon—^the 
rebel—the monster of unthankfulness.” 


’’Whatl The boy that ran away!” cried Snawley, 
resting his knife and loric upright on the table, and opening 
his eyes to their full width. 

*’Tlie vety boy,” said Squeers, putting his fist dose to 
Smike’s nose^ and drawing it away agsun, and repeating 
the process several rimes, udth a vicious aspect '*lf 
there wa8n’£|;a lady present, I’d fetch him such a— 
Never mind. I’ll owe it him.” 

And here Mr. Squeers related how, and in what niann^, 
and when and where, be had pidced im the runaway. 

It’s clear that there has been a Irovidence in 
said Mr. Snawley, casting down his eyes with aff alr of 
humility, and eleinetrittg his fork with a Mt of fobsfor on 
tha too ^ it toiralirit the cetling. ^ ^ 

^1 Ab 4otibt»^ t^iM 
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Mr. Sque«ft» icrKlt^ine hit note* *'Of eoufie, thftt wtm 
to be escpectM. Anybody might have knoaro that.** 

** Hara-*heartednett and evil-doitig will naver otosper* 
tir,'* said Mr. Sttawley. 

** Never was such a thing known,** rejoined Squeert, 
taking a little roll of notes from hit poocet-book to tee 
that they were all safe. 

** 1 have been, Mrs. Snawley,** said Mr. Squeert, when 
he had sadsfied himself upon this point—** I have bem that 
chap's benehictor, feeder, teadier, and clothier* 1 have 
been that chap's classical, commercial, mathematical, 
philosophical, and trigonomt^ friend. My son—my only 
son, Wackford—has been his brother; Mrs. Squeers has 
been his mother, g^ndmother, aunt—ah I and 1 may say 
uncle, too, all in one. She never cottoned to anybody, 
except them two engaging and delightful boys of yours, as 
she cottoned to this chap. VWhat^ my return? What's 
come of my milk of human kindness? It turns into curds 
and whey when 1 look at him.” 

** Well it may, sir,” said Mrs. Snawiey. ** Oh 1 well it 
may, sir.” 

**Wh6rs has he been all thiatime?” inqutred Snawiey. 
** Has he been living with-” 

**Ah, ^!” interposed Squeert, confronting him again. 
** Have you been a-hving with that there deviush Nickleby, 
sir?” 

But no threats or cuffii could elicit from Smike one word 
of reply to this question; for he had internally resolved 
that he would rather perish In the wretched prison to which 
he was again about to be consigned than utter one syllable 
which could involve his first and true friend. He had 
already called to mind the strict tnjuncrions of secrecy as 
to his past life which Nicholas tiad laid upon him when 
they travelled from Yoikshire; and a confused and per* 
pleamd idea that his benefrictor might have committed some 
terrible crime in bringing him away, which would render 
him liable to heavy punishment if detected, had contributed 
in some degree to reduce him to his present state of apathy" 
and terror. 

Such were the thoughts-4f to visions so in^terfe^ and 
undefined as those which wandered through his enfrebled 
brsiiii jthe term can be applied—which were present to the 
mind of Smike, and rradered him deaf alike to intimi^tion 
and persuasion. Finding every efifort useless, Mr. Squeers 
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cofuiticted litm to a Itltle iiack toom upstairs, wkm Ha uras 
to pass tho night $ and, takmgHbe piacautloii of t«aioirf(ig 
hCs ^ 008 , and ooat and waistcoat, and also of lockiog the 
door on the outside, lest he should muster up sul^ent 
energy to make an attempt at escape, that worthy gentle¬ 
man left him to his meditations. 

And what ^ose meditations were, and how the poor 
oreature^s heart sank within him when he thought--nmn 
did he, H>r a moment, cease to think?—his late hssn^, 
and the dear friends and fiunillar Htees with which it waS 
assodated, cannot be told. To prepare the mind for such 
a heavy slee^, its growth must be stopped by rigour and 
crudtv in childhood; there must be years of muery and 
sufierlng fightened ^ no ray of hope; the diords if the 
heart, which beat a quick response to the voice of gentleness 
and affection, must have rusted and broken in their secret 
places, and hear the lingering echo of no old word of love 
or kindness* Gloomy, mdeed, must have been the short 
day, and dull the long, long tu'ilight, preceding sudi a 
night of intellect as his. 

There were voices arhich would have roused him even 
then, but their welcome tones could not penetrate there; 
and he crept to bed the same listless, lu^less, blighted 
creature that Nichoias had first found him at the Yorkdiire 
schooL 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IN WHICH AKOTHBR OLD FRIBND BNCOUNTBR8 SMIXB, VBRY 
OFPORrUNBLY AND TO SOMB PURPOSB. 

Thb night, fraught with so much dttemeas to one poor 
soul, had given place to a bright and doudlm summer 
mornlitf, when a north-countiy mdl-coach traversed, 
with cheerful noise, the yet dlent streets of Islington, 
and, giving brisk note of its approach with the lively 
winding of the guard^s horn, clattered onward to its 
haking-plaoe hard by the post-office. 

The only outside passenger" was a burly, honest-looking 
countryman on Ihe 0Qit» with his eyes fiaed upon the 
dome of St. Paul’s Catnedral, appeared' so wrapped In ad- 
mfritig wonder as to te hMEtsilde to aU me hustle ^ 
getting out t%.hags aim idwoels, until one of thq coedt 
windows being let spuply ibwn, he looked round and 
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encaantered a pretty female feee whidi wae just then 
thrust out. 

“See there, lass,** bawled the eouutryman, pomtini? 
towards the object of his admiration. “There be 
Church. ’Ecod, he be a soizable *ttn, he be.*’ 

“Goodness, John! I shouldn’t have thought It could 
have been half the size. What a monster! ” 

“Monsther!—“Ye’re aboot right theer, I reckon, Mrs. 
Browdie,” said tlie countryman good-humouredly, as he 
came slowly down in his huge topcoat, “and wa’at dost 
thee tak yon place to be, noo—thot ’un ower the wa*? 
Ye’d never coom near it gin ye thried for twcdve moonths. 
It’s na’ but a poast-ofhce 1 Ho! ho I They need to 
charge for doable latthers. A poast-office! Wa'at dost 
thee think o’ thot? ’Ecod, if thot’s on’y a poast-oiBce, 
I’d loike to see where the Lord Mayor o* Lunnon lives.” 

So saying, John Browdie~->for he it was—opened tlte 
coach door, and tapping Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, 
on the cheek as he looked in, burst into a boisterous fit 
of laughter. 

“ Wet\ I ” said John. “ Dang my bootuns if she bean’t 
asleep agean! ” 

“She’s been asleep alt night, and was all 3 resterday, 
except for a minute or two now and then,” replied John 
Browdie *8 choice, “and I was very sorry when she woke, 
for she has been so cross ! ” 

The subject of these remarks was a slumbering figure, 
$0 muffled in shawl and cloak, that it would have been 
matter of impossibility to guess at its sex but for a brown 
beaver bonnet and green veil which ornamented the head, 
and which, having crushed and flattened, for two 
hundred and fl^ miles, in that particular angle of the 
vehicle from which the lady’s snores now proceeded, pre¬ 
sented an appearance sufficiently ludicrous to have moved 
less risible muscles tlian those of John Browdte’s ruddy 
face. 

“ Hollo ! ” cried John, twitching one end of the dragged 
veil. “ Cbom, wakken oop, will *ee.” 

After several burrowinigs into the old comer, and 
many exclamations of impatience and fatigue, the figure 
struggled into a s tting posture; and mere, under It 
mass of crumpled beaver, and surrounded by *a semi- 
ctrde of blue curl-papers, wei!b the delicate mtures of 
Mies Farniy Squeers. 
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*'Oh, Tilda 1 ** erl«d Mlit SquMri, how you havo boon 
kicldna ol me through this blessed night 1 ” 

Well, 1 do like that,^ refilled her Mend, laughiog, 
when you have had nearly the wlMle coach to yourcelf*” 

** Don’t deny it, Tilda,** said Mist Squeert impressively, 
because you have, and it’s no use to go attempting to 
say you haven’t. You isiightfi*t have known It in your 
sleep, Tilda, but I haven’t closed my eyes for a single 
udnk, and so 1 tktnk 1 am to be believed.** 

Widi which reply, Miss Squeers adjusted the bonnet 
and veil, which nothing but supernatural interforence, 
and an utter suspension of nature’s laws could have 
reduced to any shape or form; and evidently flattering 
herself that it looked uncommonly neat, brushed off the 
sandwfoh-crumbs and Mts of biscuit which had accumu¬ 
lated in her lap, and availing herself of John Browdie’s 
proffered arm, descended from the coach. 

’’Noo,** said John, when a hackney-coach had been 
called, and the ladies and the luggage hurried in, *'gang 
to the Sarah’s Head, mun.” 

** To the veft?** cried the coachman. 

** Lawk, Mr. Browdie! ” interrupted Miss Squeers^ 
The idea 1 Saracen’s Head.” 

** Sure-ly,” said John, *' I know’d it was sutnmut aboot 
Sarah^to the Sarah’s Son’s Head. Dost thou know 
thot?” 

‘*Oh, ah—1 know that,” replied the coachman gruffly, 
as he banged the doon 

“ Tilda, dear—really,” remonstrated Miss Squeers, ” we 
shall be taken for I don’t know what.” 

*’ Let ’em tak us as they foind us,” said John Browdie | 
” we dean’t Come to Lunnun to do nought but ’joy oursel, 
do we ? ” ■ 

*’I hope not, Mr. Browdie,” replied Miss Squeers, 
looking singularly dismal. 

“Well, ^en,” said John, “it’s no matther. “I’ve only 
been a fdarried mun fower days, ’account of poor old 
feyther deein’ and puttin’ it off. Here be a weddin-party 
^4)roide and broiae’ihniald, and the groom-^f & mun 
cfoan’t ’joy himsel oisia, when ought he, hey? Drat it 
n!l, thors what I wanit^ know.” 

So, in order that ib might begin to eqjoy himself at 
ohce, and lose no tims, Mr. Browdie gave his wife a 
hearty kiss, and succeeded in wresjtiqg another from 
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Miss Squeers, after a miudenly resistance of scratching 
and struggling on the part of that young ladyp which 
was not quite over when they reached the Saracen’s 
Head. 

Here the party straightway retired to rest^ ^e re<« 
freshment of steep being necessary after so long a joumej; 
and here they met again, about noon, to a substantiai 
breakfast, spread by direction of Mr. John Browdie, in a 
small private room upstairs, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the stables. 

To have seen Miss Squeers now, divested of the brown 
heaver, the green veil, and the blue curl-papers, and 
arrayed in all the virgin splendour of a white irodc and 
spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative 
damask rose in full bloom on the inside thereof; her 
luxuriant crop of hair arranged in curls so tight, that it 
was impossible they could come out by any accident, and 
her bonnet-cap trimmed with little damask roses, which 
might be supposed to be so many promising scions of 
the big one—>to have seen ail this, and to have seen the 
broad, damask belt, matching both the family rose and 
the little ones, which encircled her slender waist, and by 
a happy ingenuity took oft from the shortness of the 
spencer behind — to have beheld all this, and to have 
taken further into account the coral bracelets (rather 
short of beads, and with a very visible black string) 
which clasped her wrists, and the coral necklace whi^ 
rested on her neck, supporting, outside her frock, a 
lonely cornelian heart, typical of her own disengaged 
aftections—^to have contemplated all these mute but ex¬ 
pressive appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, 
might have thawed the frost of age, and added new and 
inextinguishable fuel to the fire of youth. 

The waiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had 
human passions and feelings, and he looked very hard at 
Miss Squeers ^ he handed the mufiins. 

** Is my pa in, do you know ? ” asked Miss Squeers, with 
dignity. 

“ Beg your pardon, miss ? ” 

** My pa,” repeated Miss Squeers; “ is he in ? ” 

** In where, miss ? ” 

“ In here—in Uie house 1 ” replied Miss Squeers. ** My 
pa-pMr. Wackford Squeers—he’s stopping hem. Is he 
at Home?’’ • 
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'* I didn't know ther^ was any gsn^*man of that name 
tn the house, miss,**replied the waiter. “There maybe, 
in tlie coffee-room.” 

May bt. Very pretty this, indeed! 'Here was Miss 
Squeers, who had been depenchng:, at] the way to London* 
upon showing her friends how much at home she would 
be, and how much respectful notice her name and connec¬ 
tions would excite, told that her lather migbi be there 1 
“As if be was a feller!** observed Miss Squeers, with 
emphatic indignation. 

** Ye*d betther inquire, mun,** said John Browdie. “ An* 
bond up another pi^eon-pie, will *ee? Dang the chap,” 
mutters John, looking into the empty dish, as the waiter 
retired; ** does he ca* this a pie^three young pigeons and 
a troifiing matther o* steak, and a crust so loight that 
you doanT know when it*s in your mooth and when it’s 
gane ? I wonder hoo many pies goes to a breakfast! ” 

After a short interval, which John Browdie employed 
upon the ham and a cold round of beef, the waiter returned 
with another pie, and the information that Mr. Squeers 
was not stopping in the house, but that he came there 
every day, and that directly he arrived he should be sliown 
upstaiis. With this he retired; and he had not retired 
two minutes when he returned with Mr. Squeers and his 
hopeful son. 

“Why, who’d have thought of this?” said Mr. Squeers, 
when he had saluted the party, and received some private 
family intelligence from his daughter. 

“Who, indeed, pa!” replied that young lady spitefully 
** But you see Tiloa ts married at last.” 

*'And 1 stood threat for a solght o’ Lunnon, school** 
measther,” said John, vigorously attacking the pie. 

**One of them things that young men do when tliev 
get married,” returned Squeers; **and as runs througu 
with their money like noming at all. How much better 
wouldn’t it be now, to save it up for the eddication of 
any little boys, for instance. They come on 3011 ,” said 
Mr. Squeers, in a moralising way, “ before you’re aware 
of it; mine did upon ibe.” 

** Will *ee pick a bit ? ** said John. 

** I won't myself,” returned Squeers; “but if you’ll just 
let little Wackford tuck into something iat, 1*11 be obliged 
p> you. Give It him In his fingera el 5 e.jtlm welter charges 
It on, and themVa lot of proit on ihi^ softwf vitlles without 
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that If you hear the waiter coming, sir, shove it in your 
pocket, and look out of t)» window, d'w hear?” 

*' Tin awake, father,” replied the duufuLWackford, 

**Well,” said Squecre, turning to his daughter, 
your turn to be married neat. You must make haste,” 

** Ob, I'm in no hurry,” said Miss Squeers, very sliarply. 

"No, Fanny?” cried her old friend, with some archness. 

"No, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, shaking her head 
vehemently. “ I can wait.” 

"So can the young men, it seems, Fanny,” observed 
Mrs. Browdte. 

"Tliey ain’t draw’d into it by i«a, Tilda,” retorted Miss 
Squeers. 

"No,” returned her friend ; "that’s exceedingly true.” 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a 
rather acrimonious retort from Miss Squeers, wlio, besides 
being of a constitutionally vicious temper—aggravated 
just now by travel and recent joUtng—was somewhat 
irritated by old recollections, and tite milure of her own 
designs upon Mr. Browdie; and the acrimonious retort 
might have led to a great many other retorts, which might 
have led to Heaven knows what, if the subject of converse^ 
taon had not been, at that precise moment, accidentally 
changed by Mr. Squeers himself. 

"What do you think?” said that gentleman; "who do 
you suppose we have laid hands on, Wackford and me ? ” 

"Pal not Mr.-?l* Miss Squeers was unable to 

finish the sentence, but Mrs. Browaie did it for her, and 
added " Nickleby ? ” 

" No,” said Squeers. " But next door to him though.” 

"You can’t mean Smike ?” cried Miss Squeers, clapping 
her hands. 

"Yes, I can though,” rejoined her father. "I’ve got 
him, hard and fast” ^ 

" Wa’at! ” exclaimed John Browdie, pushing away his 
plate. " Got that poor—horn’d scoundrel—where ? ” 

"Why, in the top back room, at my lodging,” replied 
Squeers, "with him on one side, and the key on the 
other.” 

" At thy lopdgin* ? Thee’st gotten him at thy loodgin* ? 
Ho! hoi The schoolmeasther agin all England. Give 
us thee bond, mun^l’m darned but I must shak ihee by 
Uie bond for thotr-gotten him at thy loodgin*?” 

"Yes,” replie<||j$queers, staggering in his chair und« 
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th« congratulatory Mow on the ch^ which the stout 
Yorkshireman dealt him—*' thankee* Don’t do it again* 
You mean it kindfyy 1 know,but it hurts rathex^yes, 
there he is. That’s not so bad, is it ? ” 

** Bead 1 ” repeated John Browdte. ” It’s eneaf to scare 
a mun to hear tell on.” 

** I thought it would surprise you a bit,” said Squeers, 
rubbing his hands. *' It was pretty neatly done, and pretty 
quick too.” 

** Hoo wor it?” cried John, sitting^ down close to him. 
’’Tell us all about it, mun ; coom, quick.” 

Although he could not keep pace with John Browdie’s 
impatience, Mr. S(^ueers related the lucky chance by which 
Smike had fallen into his hands as quickly as he could, 
and, except when he was interrupted by the admiring 
remarks of his auditors, paused not in the recital until 
ho had brought it to an end. 

*’ For fear he should give me the slip, by any chance,” 
observed Squeers, when he had finished, looking very 
cunning, ** rve taken three outsides for to-morrow morning 
—^for Wackford, and liim, and me—and have arranged to 
leave the accounts and the new boys to the agent, don’t 
you see ?. So, it’s very lucky you come to-day, or you’d 
have missed us; and as it is, unless you could come and 
tea witJi me to-night, we shan't see anything more of you 
before we go away.” 

“ Dean’t say anoother wurd,” returned the Yorkshireman, 
shaking him by the hand. We’d coom, if it w^ twonty 
mile,” 

’’No, would you though?” returned Mr. Squeers, who 
had not expected quite such a ready acceptance of his 
invitation, or he would have considered twice before he 
gave it.' 

John Brpwdie’s only reply was another squeeze of the 
hand, anlP an assurance that they would not begin 'to 
see London till to-morrow, so that' they^ might be at 
Mr, Snawley's at six o’clock without mil; and after 
some further conversation, Mr. Squeers and his son 
departed. ^ ^ 

During the remainder of the day, Mr. Browdie was in a 
very odd and excitable state, buVsting occasionally into an 
explosion qf k^hter, and then taking up his hat and 
running intq#^ coach-yard to have it out by himself. He 
was vtxy hfhplifasit ioo» constauUy Wndkiag^hi *tod out, and, 
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Snapping his fingers, and dancing scraps of uncouth 
country dances, and, in short, conducting himself in auch 
a very extraordinary manner, that Miss Squeers opined 
lie was going mad, and, begging her dear Tilda not to 
distress herself, communicated her suspicions in so many 
words. Mrs. Browdle, however, without discovering any 
great alarm, observed that she had seen him so once 
before, and that although he was almost sure to be ill 
after it, it would not be anything very serious, and therefore 
he was better left alone. 

The result proved her to be perfectly correct; for, while 
they were all sitting in Mr. Snawley’s parlour tliat night, 
and just as it was beginning to get dusk, John Browdle 
was mkeii so ill, and seized with such an alarming dizzi¬ 
ness in the head, that the whole company were thrown into 
the utmost consternation. His good lady, indeed, was 
tlie only person present who retained presence of mind 
enough to observe that if he were allowed to lie down 
on Mr. Squeers’s bed for an hour or so, and left entirely 
to himself, he would be sure to recover again almost as 
quickly as he had been taken ill. Nobody could refuse to 
try the effect of so reasonable a proposal, before sending 
for a Surgeon. Accordingly, John was supported upstairs, 
with great difficulty; bising a monstrous weight, and 
regularly tumbling down two steps every time they hoisted 
him up three; and, being laid on the bed, was left in 
char^ of his wife, who, after a short interval, reappeared 
in the parlour, with the gratifying intelligence that he had 
fallen fast asleep. 

Now, the fact was, that, at that particular moment, John 
Browdle was sitting on the bed with the reddest face ever 
seen, cramming the corner of the pillow into his inouth, to 
, prevent his roaring out loud with laughter. He had no 
sooner succi^ed In suppressing tliis emotion tlian he 
slipped off his shoes, and creeping to the adjoining room 
where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, which 
WM on the outside, and darting in, covered Smike^ mouth 
with ills huge hand before he could utter a sound. 

**Od5-bobg, dost thee not know me, mun?** whispered 
the Yorkshireman to the bewildered lad. ** Browdie—chap 
as met thee efiher schoolmeasther was banged ? 

Yes, yes,” cried Smike. ** Oh, help me I ” 

** Help thee! ” lopUed John, storing his mouth again 
Oie instant he IM aatd this much. Thee didn't need 
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help, if thee wam*t as ailly yoongster as ever draw*d 
breath. Wa’at did *ee come heca for, then ? ** 

** He brought me; oh! he brought me,** cried Smike. 

“Brout theeJ** replied John. “Why didn*t *ee punch 
his head, or lay theeself doon and kick, and squeal out for 
the poHts ? I’d ha* licked a doozen such as him when 1 
was yoong as thee. But thee bee’st a poor broken-doon 
chap,** said John sadly, “and God forgi* me for bragging 
pwer ^an o* His weakest creeturs 1 ** 

Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie 
stopped him. 

**Stan* still,'* said the Yorkshifeman, “and doan’t *ee 
speak a morsd o* talk till 1 tell 'ee.** 

With this caution, John Browdie shook liis head signifi¬ 
cantly, and drawing a screw-driver from his pocket, took olf 
the box of the lock in a very deliberate and workmanlike 
manner, and laid it, together with the implement, on Ute 
floor. 

“See that?** said John. “Thot be thy doin*. Noo, 
coot awa*! ’* 

Smike looked vacantly at him, as if unable to conipreliend 
his meaning. 

“ 1 sav, coot awa*,** repeated John has^tily. “ Dost thee 
know where thee livest ? Thee dost ? Weel. Are yon thy 
clothes or schoolmeasther’s ? ** 

“Mine,** replied Smike, as the Yorkshircman hurried 
him to tlie adjoining room, and pointed out a pair of shoes 
and a coat which were l 3 dng on a chair. 

** On wi’ 'em,** said Jolin, forcing the wrong arm into the 
wrong sleeve, and winding the tails of the coat round the 
fugitive's neck. “Noo, foller me, and when thee get*st 
ootside 4oor, turn to the right, and tliey wean't see thee 
pass.** 

“ But—but—She’ll hear me shut the door,** replied Smike, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Then dean't shut it at all,” retorted John Browdie. 
“Dang it, thee bean't afeard o* schoolmeasther’s takkin* 
cold, 1 hope ? ” 

“ N-no,” said Smike, bis teeth chattering in his bend. 
**But he brought me back before, and will again. He 
will, he will, kraeed.” 

“He wul^.he vi^ulll” replied John impatiently. “He 
wean’t, he vt^an't. l.ook*eel i ,wont4o do this neighs 
hourly loUse^Vand let tliem think ^eeV gotten awa^o* 
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thcei^elf, Intt tfttecooms oot o* thot parlour awHito tlieeVt 
clearing off, he mun’ have mercy on hts oua bcMtns, for I 
wean*t If he foinds it oot soon efther^ I’ll put ’un on a 
wrong scentf 1 warrant ’ee. But if thee keep’st a good 
heart, thee’lt be at whoam afore they know thee’st gotten 
off. Coom! *’ 

Smtke, who comprehended just enough of this to know It 
was intended as encouragement, prepared to follow with 
tottering steps, when John whispered m his car— 

** Thee’lt just tell young measther that Tm sploiccd to 
Tilly Price, and to be heerd on at the Saracen by latther, 
and that I bean’t jealous of ’un—dang it, Tm loike to boost 
when 1 think o’ that neight 1 ’Cod, 1 think I see *un now, 
a-powderin* awa* at the thin bread an butther 1 ” 

It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just then, 
for he was within an ace of breaking out into a loud 
guffaw. Restraining himself, however, Just in time, b^ a 
great effort, he glided downstairs, hauling Smike behind 
him; and placing himself close to the parlour door, to 
confront the first person that might come out, signed to 
him to make off. 

Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. 
Opening tlie house door gently, and casting a look of 
mingled gratitude and terror at his deliverer, lie took the 
direction which had been indicated to him, and sped away 
like the wind. 

The Yorkshireman remained on his post for a few 
minutes, but, finding that there was no pause in the 
conversation inside, crept back again unheard, and stood 
listening over the stair-rail for a full hour. Everything 
remaining perfectly q[uiet, he got into Mr. Squeers’s bed 
once more, and, drawing the clothes over his head, laughed 
till he was nearly smothered. 

If there could only have been somebody by to see how 
the bed-clothes shook, and to see Yorkshireman’s 
great red face and round head appjr above the sheets 
every now and then, like some jovial monster comii^ to 
the surface to breathe, and once more dive down conxmlsed 
with the laughter which came bursting forth afresh— 
somebody would have been scarcely less amused tiiaa 
John Browdie himself. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

I. 

IN WHICH NICHOLAS FALLS IN LOVB — HB EMPLOYS A 
MBDXATCm, WHOSB FROCBEDXNGS ARB CROWNED WITH 
UKBXPBCTED SUCCESS, EXCEPTING IN ONE SQUTARY 
PARTICULAR. 

Once more out of the dutches of his old persectttori it 
needed no fresh stimulation to call forth the utmost enefgy 
and exertion that Smike was capable of summoning to 
his aid. Without pausing for a moment to reflect upon 
the course he was taking, or the probability of its leading 
him homewards or the reverse, he fled away with sixr* 
prising swiftness and constancy of purpose, borne upon 
such wings as only foar can wear, and impelled by 
imaginary shouts in the well - remembered voice of 
Squeers, who, with a host of pursuers, seemed to the 
poor fellow’s disordered senses to press hard upon his 
track; now left at a greater distance in the rear, and now 
gaining faster and faster upon him, as the alternations 
of hope and terror agitated him by turns. Long after he 
had become assured that these sounds were but the 
creation of his excited brain, he still held on at a pace 
which even weakness and exhaustion could scarcely retard. 
It was not until the darkness and quiet of a country road 
recalled him to a sense of external objects, and tlie starry 
sky above warned him of the rapid flight of time, that, 
covered with dust and panting for breath, he stopped to 
listen and look about him. 

All was still and silent. A glare of light in the distance, 
casting a, warm glow upon the sl^, marked where the 
huge city lay. Solitary fields, divided by hedges and 
ditches, thrgu^ many of which he had crashed and 
scrambled in his flig ht, skirted the road, both by the 
way he had comd^md upon the opposite side. It was 
lale now. They could scarcely trace him by such paths 
as he had taken, aiui if he could hope to regain his own 
dwelling, It must sorely be at such R time as that, and 
under cover of the darkness. This, by degrees, b^me 
pretty plain, even to^ the mind of Smike.^ He had, at first, 
entertained some vfm^ and childish idea of travelling 
into the country for or a dozeq miles, and then return¬ 
ing homewards by a wide circulti wiiich should keep him 
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clear of Londoa«--co great arae hie appreheoftion of travera 
ing the streeti alone, lest he should again encounter his 
dtiaded enemy—but* yielding to the conviction which 
these thoughts inspired, he turned back, and taking the 
open road, though not without many fears and misgii^ngs, 
made for London again, with scarcely less speed Of foot 
than that with which he had left the temporary abode of 
Mn Squeers. 

By the time be re«entered it, at the western extremity, 
the greater part of the shops were closed* Of the throngs 
of people wno had been tempted abroad after the heat of 
the day, but few remained in the streets, and they were 
lounging home. But of these he asked his way ftom time 
to time, and by dint of repealed inquiries he at length 
reached the dwelling of Newman Noggs. 

All that evening Newman had been hunting and search¬ 
ing in byways and comers for the vety person who now 
knocked at Ills door, while Nicholas had been pursuing 
the same inquiry in other directions. He was sitting, 
with a melancholy air, at his poor supper, when Smike’s 
timorous and uncertain knock reached hts ears. Alive to 
every sound, in his anxious and expectant state, Newman 
hurried downstairs, and, uttering a cry of joyful surprise, 
dragged the welcome visitor into the passage and up the 
stairs, and said not a word until he had htm safe In bis 
own garret, and the door was shut behind them, when 
he mixed a great mugful of gtn-and-water, and holding 
it to Smike's mouth, us one might hold a bowl of medicine 
to the Ups of a refractory child, commanded him to drain 
it to tile last drop. 

Newman looked uncommonly blank when he found that 
Smike did little more than put his Ups to the precious 
mixture; he was in the act of raising the mug to his 
own mouth, with a deep sigh of compassion fbr his poor 
friend*s wetidniess, when Smike, besajjping to relate the 
adventures wliich had befallen him, SRsted him half-way, 
and he stood listening with the mug In his hand. 

It was odd enough to see the cliange that came ovec 
Newnmn as Smike proceeded. At ftrst he stood rubbing his 
Ups with the back of hts hand as a preparatory ceremony 
towards composing himself for a draught; then, at the 
mention of Squeers, he took the mug under hls'^arni, and 
opening his eyes very wide, looked on in tile utmost 
asionishaient* When Smike came to the assault upon 
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liitniself in the hackney-coach» he hastity deposited tlie 
tnug upon tlie table, and limped up and down the room 
In a state of the greatest excitement, stopping himself 
^tth a jerk every now and then, as If to listen more 
attentively. When Jolm Brovfdie came to be spoken of, 
he dropped, by slow and gradual degrees, into a chair, 
and rubbing his hands ii]»on his knees^quicker and 
quicker as the story reached its climax^burst at last into 
a laugh composed of one loud, sonorous **HaS baP 
Having given vent to which, his countenance immediately 
fell again as he inquired, with the utmost anxiety, whether 
it was probable that John Browdie and Squeers had come 
to blows. 

**No! I think not,” replied Smike. “I don’t think he 
could have missed me till 1 got quite away.” 

Newman scratched his head with a show of great dis« 
appointment, and once more lifting up the mug, applied 
himself to the contents, smiling, meanwhile, over the 
rim, with a grim and ghastly smile at Smike. 

*‘You shall stay here,” said Newman; you’re tired- 
fagged. ni tell tnem you're come back. They have been 
hsdf mad about you. IMIr. Nicholas—” 

** God bless him! ” cried Smike, 

‘’Amen!” returned Newman. ”He liasn’t had a 
niinute’s rest or peace; no more lias the old lady, nor 
Miss Nickleby.” 

“No, no. Has thought about me?” said Smike, 
*\Has she, though; oh, has she—has she? Don’t tell me 
so if she has not.” 

“She has,” cried Newman. “She is as noble-hearted 
as she is beautiful.” 

“ Yes. yes! ” cried Smike. “ Well said 1 ” 

“ So mild andg^entle,” said New4uaa. 

‘’Yes, yes I'” cried Smike, witli increasing eagerness* 

“And yet with a true and gallant spirit,” pursued 
Newman. 

He was going on in his enthusiasm, when, chancing to 
look at his companion, he saw that he 'had covered Ids 
face with his liands, and that tears Were stealing out 
between his fingers. 

A moment before, the boy’s eyes were sparkling with 
Unwonted fire, and every feature luui been lighted up with 
an excjtemeni; wlddi made him appear, for tiie momeUt, 
gidte a dilMmt behig. 
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**Wett, ve}l»’*,inuttftiied Newman, ae if he were a tittle 

K us^ed. ** It has touched more than once, to think 
ow such a nature should have been exposed to such trials; 
this poor fellow—-yes, yes—^he feels that too—it softens faint 
—makes him tfainK of his former misery, Ha I Yes, thai*s 
—hum 1 ” 

It was by no means dear, from the tone of these broken 
reflections, that Newman Noggs considered them as 
explaining, at all satisfactorily, the emotion which had 
suggested them. He sht in a mu8tn|f attitude foe some 
time, regarding Smike occasionally with an anxious and 
doubtful glance, which sufficiently showed that he was not 
very remotely connected with his thoughts. 

At length, he repeated his proposition that Smike should 
remain where he was for that night, and that he (Noggs) 
should straightway repair to the cottage to relieve the 
suspense of uie family. But as Smike would not hear of 
this—pleading his anxiety to see his fiends again—they 
eventually sallied forth together ; end the nii^ht being by 
this time for advanced, and Smike being, besides, so foot¬ 
sore that he could hardly crawl along, It was within an hour 
of sunrise when they reached their destination. 

At the first sound of their voices outside of the house, 
Nicholas, who had passed a sleepless night devising 
schemes for the recoveiy of his lost cluurge, started from his 
bed and joyfully admitted them. There was so much noisy 
conversation and congratulation and indignation, that 
remainder of the family were soon awakened, and Smike 
received a warm and cordial welcome, not only from Kate, 
but front Mrs. Nicklebyalso, who assured him of her future 
favour and regard, and was so obliging as to relate, for his 
entertainment and that of the assembled circle, a most 
remarkable account, extracted feom some work the name 
of which she had never known, of a miraculous escape from 
some prison, but what one she couldn’t remember, efl^cted 
by an officer whose name she had confined for 

some crime which she didn’t clearly recollect. 

At first Nicholas was disposed to give his uncle credit for 
some portion of this bold attempt (which had so nemiy^ 
proved sUccessfiil) to carry oif Smike, but on more mature 
cooperation, he was inclined to think that the full mmrlt 
of It rested with Mr. Scmeers. Determined to ascertp, if 
he could, through John Browdie, how the case really sto^ 
he botofdt himsm to his daily occupation} meifitafing as ho 
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w«nt on a graat variety of icheiii^ fot the puniehment of 
the Yorkshire si^oolmatter» all ^ which had their foiitida* 
tion in the strictest prindples of lettihutive justice, and had 
but the one drawback of ^tne wholly Impracticable. 

“A due morning, Mr. Llnkinwaterl*' said Nicholas, 
entering the office. 

^*Ahl*’ replied Tim, '*talk of the country, indeed I 
What do you think of this now for a day-^ London day 
•'tweh? ** 

It*s a Httle clearer out of town,** said Nicholas. 

** Clearer 1 ** echoed Tim Linkinwater. ** You should see 
it from my bedroom window.*’ 

** You should see it from wfos," replied Nicholas, with a 
smile. 

** Pooh 1 pooh! ” said Tim Linkinwater, ** don't tell me. 
Country 1” (Bow was quite a rustic place to Tim.) 
** Nonsense 1 What can you get in the country but new-laid 
eggs and flowers ? 1 can buy new-laid eggs in Leadenhall 
Market, any morning before breakfast; and as to flowers, 
it’s worth a run upstairs to smell my mignonettes or to see 
‘|he double-wallflower in the back attic window at No. 6, in 
the court.” 

** There is a double-wallflower at No. 6, in the court, is 
there ? ” said Nicholas. 

Yes, is there I ” replied Tim, “and planted in a cracked 
jug, without a spout. There were hyacinths thers this 
last spring, blossoming in—-— But you’ll laugh at that, of 
course.” 

“At what?” 

“At their blossoming in old blacking-bottles,” said Tim. 

** Not 1, indeed,” returned Nicholas. 

Tim looked wistfully at him for a moment, as if he were 
encouraged by the tone of this reply to be moro communica« 
tive on me sulyect; and sticking fehind his ear a pen that 
he had been making, and shutting up his knife with a 
smart click, said— » 

“ They belong to a sickly, bedridden, hump-backed boy« 
and seem to be the only pleasures, Mr. Nicklely, of his sad 
existence. How many 3 rear 8 is it,” said Tim, pondering, 
“ since I flrst noticed him, quite a little child, dragging 
himself about on a pair of tiny crutches ? Wall 1 well 1 
not miuiy; but though they would appear nothing. If 1 
thought of other things/they seem p long, long time, when 
1 think of hlim It is a sad tbfog,” said Tim, fareakmg off, 
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**to «ee A little, deformed child sitting apsrt from other 
children, who are active and merry, watching the gantes he 
is denied the power to share in. He made my heart adte 
very often. 

** It is a good heart,” said Nicholas, ** that disentangles 
itself from the close avocations of every day, to heed such 
tilings. You were saying^—** 

**That the flowers belonged to this poor boy,” said Tim^ 

that’s all. When it is fine weather, and he can crawl out 
of bed, he draws a chair close to the window, and sits 
there, looking at them and arranging them, all day long. 
We used to nod at first, and then we came to speak. 
Formerly, when I called to him of a morning, and asked 
him how he was, he would smile and say, * Setter; * but 
now he shakes his head, and only bends more closely over 
his old plants. It must be dull to watch the dark house¬ 
tops and tlie flying clouds for so many months ; but he is 
very patient.” 

*'ls there nobody in the house to cheer or help him?” 

**His fiather lives there, I believe,” replied Tim, **and 
other people, too; but no one seems to care much for the 
poor, sickly cripple. I have asked him, very often, If 1 can 
do an;^ing for him; his answer is always the same^ 
* Nothing.’ His voice is growing weak of late, but 1 can 
that he makes the old reply. He can’t leave his bed 
now, so they have moved it close beside the window, and 
there he lies all day: now looking at the sk;^, and now at 
his flowers, which he still makes shift to trim and water 
with his own thin hands. At night, when he sees my 
candle, he draws back his curtain, and leaves it so, till 1 
am in bed. It seems such company to him to know tliat 
1 am there, that I often sit at my window for an hour or 
more, that he may see 1 am still awake; and sometimes 1 
get up in the night to look at the dull, melancholy light 
m his tittle room, and wonder whether he is awake or 
sleeping. 

** Tlie night will not be long coming,” said Tim, ** when 
he will steep, and never wake again on earth, We have 
never so much as shaken hands in all our lives; and yet I 
shidt miss him like an old friend. Are there any country 
flowers tliat could interest nM like these, do you think? 
Or do you suppose that the wilhering of a hundted kin^ 
of ^ oholoost flowers that bloWt called by the hardest 
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Latin tiam«s that were ever litvented, would give me one 
fraction of the pain that I shalf fee) when those old jugs 
and bptiles are swept away as lumber I Country.!’^cried 
Tifn» with a contemptuous emphasis; **don’t you know 
that I couldn’t have such a court under my bedroom 
window anywhere but in London ? ” 

V^th which inquiry, Tim turned bis back, and pretend* 
ing to be absorbed an his accounts, took an opportunity of 
hastily wiping his eyes when he supposed Nicholas was 
looking another way. 

Whether it was tliat Tim’s accounts were more tlian 
usually intricate that morning, or whether it was that 
his habitual serenity had been a little disturbed by these 
recollections, it so happened that when Nicholas returned 
from executing some commission, and inquired whether 
Mr. Charles Cheeryble was alone in his room, Tim 
promptly, and D^thout the smallest hesitation, replied in 
the affirmative, although somebody had passed into the 
room not ten minutes before, and 'Tim took especial and 
particular pride in preventing any intrusion on either of 
the brothers when they were engaged with any visitor 
whatever, 

*'l*ll take this letter to him at once,” said Nicholas, 
“if that’s the case.” And with that he walked to the 
room and knocked at the door. 

No answer. 

Another knock, and still no answer. 

** He can’t be here,” thought Nicholas. ** I’ll lay it on 
bistable.” ' 

So Nicholas opened the door and wAlked in; and very 
quickly he turned to walk out again, when he saw, to 
his great 'astonishment and discomfiture, a young lady 
upon her knees at Mr. Cheeryble’s feet, and Cheeryble 
beseeching her to rise, and entreating a third person, 
who had the appearance of the young lady’s female 
attendant, to add her persuasions to his to induce her to 
do so. 

Nicholas stammered out an awkward apology, and was 
precipitately retiring^ when the young lady, turning her 
head a UtUe, presented to his view the features of the 
love^ girl whom he had seen at the register office on his 
first visit lopg before, dancing from her to the atten¬ 
dant, he'Mwfised the aaine chxv^ servant who had 
accompanH^^wer then; and heiwe^ hts admlraiion of 
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the vouog: lady’s beauty, and the confusion and surprise 
of this unexpected reco^rnition, be stood stock-stil], in 
tsuch a bewildered state of surprise and embarrassment, 
tliat for the moment he was quite bereft of the power 
either to speak or move. 

*' My dear ma*am<^my dear young^ lady,** cried brother 
Cliarles, in violent agitation, *'pr^ don't—not anotlier 
word, 1 beseech and entreat you f 1 implore you—I beg 
of you—to rise. We—we—are not alone.” 

As he spoke, be raised the young lady, who staggered 
to a chair and swooned away. 

**She has fainted, sir,” said Nicholas, darting eagerly 
forward. 

** Poor dear, poor dear 1 ” cried brother Charles. ** Wliere 
is my brother Ned? Ned, my dear brother, come here, 
pray,” 

** Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied liis brother, 
h uriying into the room, “ what is tlie—! what—” 

Hush 1 hush I not a word for your Ufe,^ brother Ned,” 
returned the other. ** Ring for the housekeraer, my dear 
brother^call Tim Linkinwater 1 Here, Tim Linkinwater, 
sir—Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, leave the room, I beg and 
beseech of you.” ^ 

'* 1 think she is better now,” said Nicholas, who had 
been watching the patient so eagerly that 1 m had not 
heard the r^uest. 

** Poor bird 1 ” cried brother Charles, gently taking her 
hand in his, and la^ng her head upon his arm. ** Brother 
Ned, my dear fellow, you will be surprised, 1 know, to 
witness this in business hours; but-—*” Here he was 
ap^ain reminded of the presence of Nicholas, and, shaking 
him by the hand, earnestly requested him to leave the 
room, and to 8.md Tim linkinwater without an instant's 

immediately withdrew, and, on his way to the 
counting-house, met both the old housekeeper, and Tim 
Linkinwater, jostling each other in the passage, and 
hurrying to the scene of action with extraordinacy speed. 
Without waiting to hear his message, Tim Linkinwater 
darted into the room, and presently forwards Nicholas 
heard the door shut and lockira on the inside. 

He had abundance of time to ruminate on this discovery, 
for Tim Linkinwater was absent during the greater part of 
an hour, during the wltoie of which time Nikolas thought 
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of nothing but the y^ng lady* and her exceeding beauty, 
and what could possibly have brought her there, and why 
tliey made such a mystery of it. The more he thought 
of all this, the more it perplexed him, and the more' 
anxious he became to know who and what was. "1 
•hould have known her among ten thousand,’* thought 
Nicholas. And adth that he walked up and down the 
room, and recalling^ her &oe and figure (of which hs 
had^ a peculiarly vivid remembrance), discarded all otfaei 
subjects of reflection and dwelled upon that alone. 

At length Tim Linkinwater came hack—provokingJy 
cool, and with papers in his hand, and a pen in his mouth, 
as it nothing had happened. 

Is she quite recovered ? ** said Nicholas impetuously 

*** Who ? * returned Tim Linkinwater. 

“ Who ! *’ repeated Nicholas. ** The young lady.” 

“What do 3 «)u make, Mr. Nickleby,” said Tim, taking 
his Mn out of his mouth—“what do you make of four 
hundred and twenty«seven times three thousand two 
hundred and thirty^eight ? ” 

“ Nay,” returned Nicholas, “ what do you make of my 
question first? 1 asked you-—*-** 

“ About the young lady,** said Tim Linlcinwater, putting 
on his spectacles. ** To be sure. Ves. Oh, she's very 
well.” 

“ Very well, is she ? ” returned Nicholas. 

well,** replied Mr. Linkinwater gravely 

“ Will she able to go home to-day ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ She*s gone,” said Tim. 

“ Gone I 

“ Yes.*’ 

“ I hope she has not flu: to go ? ” said Ntchnlas, looldng 
earnestly at the other. 

“Ay,” replied the immovable Tim, “ I hope she hasn’t* 

Nicholas hazarded one or two further remaHcs, but it 
was evident that Tim Linldnwater had his own reasons 
for evading tlie subject, and that he was determined to 
afford no further information respecting the fair unknown, 
who had awakened so much curiosity in the breast of his 
young friend. Nothing daunted by this repulse, Nicholas 
returned to the diarge next day, emboldened by ^ 
cireumstance of Mr. Linkinwater being in a very talkative 
and communii^vh mood; but directly tie resumed the 
ibNUiie, Tim 'tsmpM into a state of the most provoldng 
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taditurnity, and from antweriiig in monos/llablof^ came 
to returning no answcm at all, eave such as were to be 
inferred fiom several grave nods and shrugs,'whidi only 
^ served to whet that appetite for Intelligence in Nicholas* 
which had already attained a most unreasonable height. 

Foiled in these attempts, he was fain to content himself 
with watching for the young lady’s next visit, but here 
again he was disappointed. Day after day pas^, and 
she did not return. He looked eagerly at the super-* 
scription of all the notes and letters, but there was not 
one among them which he could hiticy to be in her 
handwriting. On two or three occasions he was em« 
ployed on business which took him to a distance, and 
had formerly been transacted by Tim Linkinwater. 
Nicholas could not help suspecting that, for some reason 
or other, he was sent out of the way on purpose, and 
tliat the young lady was there in his absence. Nothing 
transpired, however, to confirm this suspicion, and^ Tim 
could not be entrapped into any confession or admission 
tending to support it in the smallest degree. 

Mystery and disappointment are not absolutely indis- 
pensable to Uie growth of love, but they are, very often, 
Its powerful auxiliaries. ’’Out of signt, out of mind,” 
is well enough as a proverb applicable to cases of friend¬ 
ship, though absence IS not alwa 3 rs necessary to hollowness 
of heart, e\^n between friends; and truth and honesty, 
like precious stones, are perhaps most easily imitated at 
a distance, when the counterfeits often pass for real. 
Love, however, is very materially assisted by a warm 
and active imagpnation; which has a long memory, and 
will thrive, for a considerable time, on very slight and 
sparing food. Thus it is that it often attains its most 
luxuriant growth in separation, and under circumstances 
of the utmost difficulty; and thus it was that Nicholas, 
thinking of nothing but the unknown young lady from 
day to day and from hour to hour, began at last to 
think that he was very desperately in love with her, and 
that nevet was such an ill-used and persecuted lover as he. 

Still, though he loved and languished after the mo^ 
orthodox mcmels, and was only deterred from making a 
confidante of Kate by the slight considerations of having 
* never, in all his life, spoken to tite object of his passbn, 
and having never set eyes upon her except on two.occasions, 
on bath of which she had come and gone Bke a flash dt 
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l|ghtftlngf«ror. Aft Nfcbotaft t^msAlf caid, lA tlia nunimti* 
conversations he held with himself, like a viftlpn of youth 
and heauty, much too bright to last—his ardour and 
devotion remained without its reward. The roung' lady 
appeared no more; bo that there was a great deal of love 
wasted (enough. Indeed, to have set up half a doaen young 
gentlemen, as times go, with the utmost decency), and no^ 
hody was a hit the wiser for it, not even Nicholas himself, 
who, on the contrarv, became more dull, sentimental, ana 
lackadaisical every day. 

While matters were in this state, the fiiilure of a corre¬ 
spondent of llie brothers Cheeryble in Germany imposed 
upon Tim Linklnwater and Nicholas the necessity of going 
through some very long and complicated accounts, extend¬ 
ing over a constderabTe space of time. To get through 
them with the greater despatch, Tim Linkinwater proposed 
that they shoura remain at the counting-house, for a week 
or so, untii ten o'clock at night; to this, as nothing 
damped the seal of Nicholas in the service of his kind 
patrons—^not even romance, which has seldom business 
nabits—he cheerfully assent^. On the very first night of 
these later hours, at nine exactly, there came, not the 
young lady herself, but her servant, who, being closeted 
with brother Charles for some time, went away, and 
returned next night at the same hour, and on the next, 
and on the next again. 

These repeated visits inflamed the curiosity of Nicholas 
to the very highest pitch. Tantalised and excited beyond 
all bearing, and unable to fathom the mystery without 
neglecting his dut^, he confided the whole secret to 
Newman Noggs, imploring him to be on the watrii 
next night, to follow the girl home, to set on foot such 
inquiries relative to the name, condition, and history of 
her mistress As he'could, without exdtic^ suspicioo: and 
to report the result to him with the least possible delay. 

Beyond all measure proud of this commission, Newman 
Noggs took up his post in the square on the following 
gening, a foil hour before the neMfol time, and, plant- 
iiig himself behind the putim, and pulling his hat over 
his eyes, began his watch with an elaborate sqipearance 
of myst^, admlxmblj calculated to excite the suspidon 
of aU beholders. Indeed, divers servant-giris who came 
to draw wafor^and pondty little' boys who stopped to 
drink at the hime, ^erere ahamil; seued but of thrir senses 
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bjT the apparition of Newman Noggs* lookii^ steal ihiiy^ 
round the pump» with nothing of him visiBe but his 
face, and that wearing the expression of a meditative ogre. 

Punctual to her time the messenger came again, and 
after an interview of rather longer duration than usualj 
departed. > Newnten had made two appointments with 
Nicholas>-one for the next evening, conditional on his 
success, and one the next night following, which was to 
be kept under all circumstances. The first night he was 
not at tlie place of meeting (a certain tavern about half¬ 
way between the city and Golden Square), but on the 
second night he wras there before Nicholas, and received 
h im with open arms. 

'*It*s all right,*’ whispered Newman. **Sit down-—sit 
down, there’s a dear young man, and let me tell vou aU 
about it.” 

Nicholas needed no second invitation, and eagerly 
inquired what w'as the news. 

** There’s a great deal of news,” said Newman, in a 
flutter of exultation. '^It’s all right. Don’t be anxious. 
1 don't know where to begin. Never mind that. Keep up 
your spirits. It’s all right.” 

“ Well ? ” said Nicholas eagerly. ** Yes ? ”. 

“Yes,” replied Newman. “ lliat’s it.” 

“What’s It?” said Nicholas. “The name^the name, 
my dear fellow! ” 

“The name’s Bobster,” replied Newman* 

“ Bobster! ” repeated Nicholas indignantly. 

“Thai’s tile name,” said Newman. “ I remember it by 
lobster.” 

“ Bobster 1” repeated Nicholas, more emphatically than 
before. “ That must be the servant’s name.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Newman, shaking his head with 
great poslUveness. “Miss Cecilia Bobster.” 

“Cedlla, eh?” returned Nicholas, muttering the tw'O 
names together over and over ag^ain in every varteiy ol 
tone, to try the effect. “ Well, Cecilia is a pretty name.” 

“ Very. And a pretty creature too,” said Newman. 

“ Who ? ” said Nicliolas. 

“ Miss Bobster.”'* 

“ Why, where have you seen lier ? ” demanded Nicholas. 

“ Never mind, my dear boy,” retorted Noggs, clapping 
liim on the slioidder. “I sceh her. You shall see 
her* 1 have managed it all.” 
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dear K^wmAd,*’ eri«d KicbolM* graiplilg Jiii 
Imnd, Art you terious ?** v, 

*'l am,** rtpliad Ni*wmati< *'1 mean it all* Evary 
word. You ahall see her to-morrow oight She consents 
to hear you speak for yourself, 1 persuaded her. She is 
all Ad’amlity, goodness, evreetness* and beauty.” 

** 1 know she is; 1 know she must be> Kewman I” said 
Nicholailt wringing his hand* 

“You are right,” returned Newman. 

“Where does she live?” cried Nicholas* “What have 
you learned of her history ? Has she a father'-^niother 
^any brothera-^sisters ? What did she say ? How came 
vou to see her? Was she not very much surprised? 
t)id you say how passionately I have longed to speak 
to her? Did you tell her where I had seen her? Did 
you tell her how, and when, and where, and how long, 
and how often, 1 have thought of that sweet face, which 
came upon me in my bitterest distress like a iglimpse of 
some better wor]d->«did you, Newman-*-did you ? ” 

Poor Noggs literally gasped for breath as this Hood of 
questions rushed upon him, and moved spasmodically in 
his chair at every fresh inquiry, staring at Nicholas mean^ 
while with a most ludicrous expression of perplexity* 

“No,” said Newman, “ I didn’t tell her that*” 

** Didn’t tell her wliich ? ” asked Nicholas. 

** About the glimpse of the better world,” said Newman* 
didn't tell her who you were, either, or where you'd 
seen her* 1 said you loved her to distraction.” 

“Tliat's true, Newman,” replied Nicholas, with his 
cliaracteristic vehemence. “ Heaven knows 1 do 1 ” 

“ 1 ssud, too, that you had admired her for a long time 
In secret,” said Newman* 

“Yes, yes* What did she say to that?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“ Blushed,” said Newman* 

“To be sure. Of course she would,” said Nicholas 
approvingly. 

Newman then went on to say that the young lady was 
an only diild, that her mother was dead, that die resided 
adth her fallier, and that she had been induced to allow 
her lover a secret interview, at the intercession of her 
se^>aiit, who had great influence with her. He further 
related how it required much moving and great eloquence 
to bring the yoox^ lady to tltit pass $ hew h was expressly 
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iindorttood that •}» merely afforded Nicliolat as o{>poiw 
lunlty of declaring hit passion; and how she hy no 
means pledged herself to be favouratdy txnpremed with 
his attentions. The mystery of her visits to the brothers 
Cheeiyble remained wholly unexplained, for Newman had 
not alluded to them, eitlier in his preliminary oonversations 
witli the servant or hie subsequent Interview adth the 
mistress, merely remarldng that he had been instructed 
to watch the girl home and plead his young friend’a cause, 
and not saying how far he had foUowed her, or from what 
point. But Newman hinted that from what had fallen 
from the confidante, he had been led to suspect that the 
young lady led a very miserable and unhappy life, under 
tlte strict control of her only parent, who was of a violent 
and brutal temper—a circumstance which he thought 
might in some degree account, both for her having 
sought the protection and friendship of the brothers, and 
her suffering herself to be prevailed .upon to grant the 
promised interview. The last he held to be a veiy logical 
deduction from the premises, inasmuch as it was but 
natural to suppose tlmt a young lady, whose present 
condition was so unenviable, would be more than commonly 
desirous to change it.. 

It appeared, on further questioning—^for it was only by 
a very long and arduous process that all this could be 
got out of Newman Noggs—that Newmap, in explanation 
of his shabby appearance, had represented himself as 
being, fr>r certain wise and indispensable purposes con¬ 
nected with that intrigue, in disguise; and, being 
questioned how he had come to exceed his commission 
so far as to procure an interview, he responded, that the 
lady appearing willing to grant it, he considered himself 
bound, both in duty and gallantly, to avail himself of such 
a golden means of enabling Nicholas to prosecute lits 
addresses^ After these and all possible questions lad 
been asked and answered twenty times over, they parted, 
undertaking to meet on the following nij^ht at halfpast 
ten, for the purpose of fulfilling the appointment, wnii^ 
was for eleven o’clock. 

Things come about very strangely P* thought Nichohu, 
as he walked home. ** I never contemplated anything of 
this kind; never dreamed of the possibilite of it. To l^ow 
something of ^ life of one in whom 1 telt such kitai^; 
to dee her In the street, to pass tlie house in wl;^ ^ 
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ItVad, to meet her sometimee In her walks, to hope that a 
day mifi^ht come when 1 might be in a condition to tefl her 
of my love—^this was the utmost oztent of my tboughlst 
Nowi however—^ But 1 should be a fool. Indeed, to 
xepine at my own good fortune 1** 

Still, Nicholas Was dissatisfied ; and there was more In 
the dissatisfaction than mere revulsion of feeling. He 
was angry with the young lady for being so easily won, 
** Because,” reasoned Nicholas, it is not as if she knew 
it was 1, but it might have been anybody’’•^which was, 
certainly, not pleasant. ^ The nest moment he was angry 
With himself for entertaining such thoughts, arguing that 
nothing but goodness could dwell In such a temple, and 
that the behaviour of the brothers sufficiently showed the 
estimation in which they held her. ** The fact is, she’s a 
mystery altogether,” said Nicholas. This was not more 
satisfactory tlian his previous course of reflection, and only 
drove him out upon a new sea of sf^culation and con¬ 
jecture, where he tossed and tumbled, in great discomfort 
of mind, until the clock struck ten, and the hour of 
meeting drew nigh. 

Nicholas had dressed himself with great care, and et'en 
Newman Noggs had trimmed himself up a little; his coat, 
presenting the phenomenon of two consecutive buttons, 
and the supplementary pins being inserted at tolerably 
regular intervals. He wore his h^t, too, in the newest 
taste, with a pocket-handkerchief in the crown, and a 
twisted end of it straggling out behind, after the fashion 
of a pigtail, though he could scarcely lay claim to the 
ingenuity of inventing this latter decoration, inasmuch as 
he was utterly unconscious of it, being in a nervous and 
escited condition, which rendered him quite insenrible to 
everything but the great object of the espraitioii. 

They traversed the streets in profound silence; and, 
after walking at a round pace for some distance, arrived 
in'one of a gloomy appearance and veiy little fr^uented^ 
near the Edgeware Road. 

N umber twelve,” said Newman. 

" Oh I ” replied Nicholas, looking about him. 

Good street? ” said Newman. 

** Yes,” returned Nicholas. “ Ratlier dull.” 

Newman made no answer to this remark, but, halting 
abruptly, plaotod NIchdku with* his ^ back to some area 
snUings, and gaiiA lliin to understand that, he was to wait 
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there, without .moving' hand or foot, until It was satis* 
faclorily ascertained that the coast was clear. This done, 
Noggs limped away adth great alacrity, iooldng 0ver 
his slioulder every instant, to make quite certain that 
Nicholas was obeying his directions; and, ascending the 
steps of a house some half-dozen doors odj was lost to 
view. 

After a short delay he reappeared, and limping back 
again, halted midway, and beckoned Nicholas to follow 
him. 

**Well!’* said Nicholas, advandiig towards him on 
tiptoe. 

All right,*’ replied Newman, in high glee. ** AU right; 
nobody at home. ^ Couldn’t be better. Ha! ha! ” 

Witii this fortifying assurance, he stole past a street 
door, on which Nicholas caught a glimpse of a brass 
plate, with ** Bobster,” in very large letters; and, stopping 
at the area gate, which was open, signed to his young 
friend to descend. 

**What the devil I** cried Nicholas, drawing bade. 
**Are we to sneak into the kitchen as if we came after 
the forks ? ” 

**Hush!” replied Newman. **01d Bobster—ferocious 
Turk. He’d kill ’em all—^boa the young lady’s ears—^lie 
does—often.” 

What 1” cried Nicholas, in high wrath, **do you mean 
to teU me that any man would dare to box the ears of 
such a—” 


He had no time to sing the praises of his mistress just 
then, for Newman gave him a gentle push which had 
neiurlv^ precipitated luni to the bottom of the area steps. 
Thinking it best to take the hint in good part, Nicholas 
descended without further remonstrance, but with a 


countenance bespeaking anything rather than the hope 
and rapture of a passionate lover. Newman followed— 
he would have followed head first, but for the timely 
a^istance of Nichokui—and, taking his hand, led him 
through a stone passage, profoundly dark, into a bade 
kitchen or cellar, of the blackest and most pitchy obscurity, 
where they stopped. 

*'Well I” said Nicholas, in a discontented whisper, ’^tltis 
is oot all, I suppose, ja it ? ** 

**No, no,” rejoined Noggs; they’ll be here directly* 
lt% All right.” 
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**1 am glad to hoar it,** said Nidiolas. **1 shoii1dn*t 
hav« thought It, I confoss.** 

They exchanged *no further words, and there Nicholas 
stood, listening to the loud breathing of Newman Noggs, 
and imagining that liU nose seemed to glow like a red*hot 
coaU even in the midst of the darkness w*hich enshrouded 
them. Suddenly the sound of cautious footsteps attracted 
his ear, and directly afterwards a female voice inquired 
if the gentleman was there. 

*‘Yes,” replied Nicholas, turning towards the comer 
from which the voice proceeded. ** Who is that ? ** 

“ Only me, sir,” replied the voice. “ Now, if you please, 
ma*am.” 

A gleam of light shone into the place, and presently the 
servant»girl appeared, bearing a light, and followed by her 
young mistress, who seemed to be overwhelmed by modesty 
and confusion. 

At sight of the young lady, Nicholas started and changed 
colour; his heart beat violently, and he stood rooted to the 
spot. At that instant, and almost simultaneously with her 
arrival and that of the candle, there was heard a loud and 
furious knocking at the street door, which caused Newman 
Noggs to jump up with great agility from a beer*barrel, on 
wliich he had been seated astride, and to exclaim abruptly, 
and with a face of ashy paleness, ** Bobster, by the Lord I ” 

The young lady shrieked, the attendant wrung her 
hands, Nidiolas gazed from one to the other in apparent 
stupefhction, n.nd Newman hurried to and fro, thrusting 
his hands into all his pockets successively, and drawing 
out the linings of every one in the excess of his Irresolution. 
It was but a moment, but the confusion crowded into that 
one moment no Imagination can exaggerate. 

**Leave the house, for Heaven’s sake! We liave done 
wrong—^we deserve it all,” cried the young lady. Leave 
the house, or I am ruined and undone for ever.” 

** Will you hear me say but one word ^ ” cried Nidiolas, 

** Only one. I will not detain you. Will you hear me say 
one word in explanation of this mischance ? ” 

But Nicholas might as well have spoken to the wind, for 
the young lady, with distracted looks, hurried up the stairs. ^ 
He*^ would have Ibllowed her, but Newman, twisting his , 
hand in bis coat collar, dragged him towards the passage 
% which they lutd entered. 

me go, Newman, In the devil’s name]” cried 
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Nicholas. ** I must speak to her—I will! I will not 
leave this house without.” 

* * Reputation — character — violence — consider,” said 
Newman, clinging^ round him with both arms, and hurryw 
ing him away. ** Let them open the door. We*!! go, as 
we came, directly it*s shut. Come. This way. Heie.” 

Overpowered by the remonstrances of Newman, and the 
tears and prayers of the girl, and the tremendous locking 
above, which had never ceased, Nicholas allowed himself 
to be hurried off; and, precisely as Mr. Bobster made iiis 
entrance by the street door, he and Noggs made their exit 
by the area gate. 

They hurried away, through several streets, without 
stopping or speaking. At last they halted, and confronted 
each other with blank and rueful faces. 

Never mind,** said Newman, gasping for breafli. 
“Don’t be cast down. It*s all right. More fortunate 
next time. It couldn’t be helped, 1 did'ffi^ part.” 

“Excellently,” replied Nicholas, taking his hand. 
*' Excellently, and like the true and zealous friend you are. 
Only—^mind, 1 am not disappointed, Newman, and feel 
just as much indebted to you—only it wm ike wrong lady. 

“Eh?” cried Newman Nogg's. “Taken in by the 
servant ? ” 

“Newman, Newman,” said Nicholas, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder, ‘ * it was the wrong servant too.” 

Newman’s under-jaw dropped, and he gazed at Nicholas, 
with his sound eye fixed fast and motionless in hts head. 

“Don’t take it to heart,” said Nicholas; “it’s of no 
consequence; you see 1 don’t care about it; you followed 
the wrong person, that’s all.” 

That nfos all. Whether Newman Noggs had looked 
round the pump in a slanting direction so long that his 
sight became impaired; or whether, finding that there was 
time to spare, he had recruited himself with a few drops of 
sometiiing stmger than the pump could yield—by whatso* 
ever means it had come to pass, this was his mistake, 
^d Nichc^as went home to brood upon it, and to meditate 
upon the charms of the unknown young lady, now as far 
beyond hU readi as ever. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

CONTATNENO SOMB R0MAKTIC PASSAGES fiETWBBM MRS. 

NlCEtEBT AND THE OSHTLBMAN IN THE SMALL-CLOTHES 

NEUCT DOOR. 

£ter since her last momentous conversation with her 8on« 
Mrs. Nlcklel^ had begfun to display an unusual care in the 
adwnment of her person, gradually superadding to those 
staid and matronly habiliments which bad, up to that time, 
formed her ordinary attire, a variety of embellishments and 
decorations, slight, perhaps, in themselves, but, taken 
together, and considered with reference to the subject of 
her disclosure, of no mean importance. Even her black 
dress assumed something of a deadly-lively air, from the 
jaunty style in which it was worn; and, eked out as its 
lingering attractions were, by a prudent disposal here and 
there of certain juvenile ornaments of little or no value, 
which had, for that reason alone, escaped the general 
wreck, and been permitted to slumber peacefully in odd 
comers of old drawers and boxes where daylight seldom 
shone, her mourning garments assumed quite a new 
cliaracter. From being the outward tokens of respect and 
sorrow ibr the dead, they became converted into signals of 
very slaughterous and killing designs upon the living. 

Mrs. Nickleby might have wen stimulated to this 
proceeding by a lofty sense of duty, and the impulses of 
unquestionable excellence. Site might, by tins time, have 
become impressed with the sinfulness of lonjgf indulgence 
In unavailing woe, or the necessity of setting a proper 
example of neatness and decorum to her blooming 
daughter. Considerations of duty and responsibility apart, 
the change might have taken its rise ^ feelings of the 
purest ,aad most disinterested charity. The gentleman 
next dqjpir had been villified by Nicliolas; rudely sugmatised 
as a d^md and an idiot; and for these attacks upon h|s 
undemanding, Mrs. Nickleby was, in some sort, account* 
abjN*' She might have felt that it'Was the act of a good 
Cliristian to sliow, by all means in her power, that the 
abuEed gentleman was neither the one nor the other. And 
wliat better means could she ad<^t towards so virtuous 
.fmd laudable an bnd, than proving to alt men. In her 
^rWn person, that his passion was the most rational and 
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reasonable in the world, and just the very result, of all 
others, vrhich <tiscreet and thinking persons might have 
foreseen, from her incautiously, displaying her matured 
charms, without reserve, under the very eye, as it were, of 
an ardent and too-susceptible man ? 

** Ah I ” said Mrs. Nickleby, gravely shaking f>sr head; 
*' if Nicholas knew what his poor dear papa sulrered before 
we were engaged^ when 1 used to hate him, he would liave 
a little more feeling. Shall I ever fo^et tlie morning 1 
looked scornfully at him when he offered to carnr my 
parasol ? Or that night when I frowned at him ? It was 
a mercy be didn’t emigrate. It very nearly drove him 
to it.” 

Whether the deceased might not have been better off 
if he had emigrated in his bachelor days was a question 
which his relict did not stop to consider, for Kate entered 
the room with her work-boa m this stage of her reflections; 
and a much slighter interruption, or no interruption at 
all, would have diverted Mrs. Nickleby’s thoughts into a 
new channel at any time. 

Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, I don’t know 
how it is, but a fine, warm, summer day like tliis, with 
the birds singing in every direction, always puts me in 
mind of roast pig, witli sage and onion sauce, and made 
graiw.” 

‘’xhal’s a curious association of ideas, is it not, 
mamma ? ” 

Upon sty word, m^ dear, I don’t know,” replied Mrs* 
Nickleby. '’’Roast piglet me see. On the day five 
weeks affer you were christened we had a roast—no, that 
couldn’t have been a pig'either, because 1 recollect there 
were a pair of them to carve, and your poor papa and 1 
could never have thought of sitting down to two pigs— 
tliey must have been partridges. Roast pig I I hardly 
think we ever could have had one, now 1 come to 
remember, for your papa could never bear the sigtit of 
them in the shops, and used to say that they always put 
him in mind of veiy little babies, only the pigs had much 
fairer complexions; and he had a horror of littie babies, 
too, because he couldn’t Vety well afford any increase to hla 
fiatmily, and had a natural dislike to the subject. It’s very 
' odd now, what can have put that in my head ? 1 recoUedt 
dining once at Mrs, Sevan’s, in tiiat broad street round 
the comer hy ike coachmaker’s, where the tipsy man fell 
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through tlie cellar-flap of an empty housoi nearly a week 
before the quarter-day, and wasn*t found till the new 
tenant went in«--and we had roast pig there. It must be 
that, 1 think, that reminds me of it, especially as there 
was a little bird in the room that would keep on singing 
all the time of dinner—at least, not a little bird, for it 
was a parrot, and he didn’t sing exactly, for he talked 
and swore dreadfully; but I think it must be that. Indeed 
I am sure it must Shouldn’t you say so, my dear ? ” 

”1 should say there was no doubt about it, mamma,” 
returned Kate, with a cheerful smile. 

‘’No; but do you think so, Kate?” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
with as much gravity, as if it were a question of the most 
imminent and thrilling interest **lt you don’t, say so 
at once, you know; because it’s just as well to be correct, 
particularly on a point of this kind, which is very curious, 
and worth settling while one thinks about it.” 

Kate laughingly replied that she was quite convinced; 
and as her mamma still appeared undetermined whether it 
was not absolutely essential that the subject should be 
renewed, proposed that they should take their work into 
the summer-house, and enjoy the beauty of the afternoon. 
Mrs. Nickleby readily assented, and to the summer-house 
they repaired without further discussion. 

’‘Weil, I will say,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, as she took 
her seat, ’’that there never was such a good creature as 
Smike. Upon my word, the pains he has taken in putting 
this little arbour to rights, and training the sweetest 

flowers about it, are beyond anything I could have- I 

wish he wouldn’t put all the gravel on your side, Kate, 
my dear, though, and leave nothing but mould for me.” 

** Dear mamma,” returned Kale hastily, ” take this seat 
—do—to oblige me, mamma.” 

** No, indeed, my dear. 1 shall keep my own side,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby. “ Well! I declare ! ” 

Kate looked up inquiringly. 

”lf he hasn’t been,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “and got, from 
somewhere or other, a couple of roots of those flowers 
that 1 said X was so fond of, the other night, and asked 
you if you were not—^no, that you said you were so fond 
of, the othar night, and asked me if 1 wasn’t-^it’s tlie same 
thing—ndw upon my word, I take tluit as very kind and 
attentive indeed I 1 don’t see,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
looking narrowly about her, **afiy of them on my side, 
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but 1 suppose thtey grow host ncftr the gravel* You may 
depend upon It they do, Kate, and that'e the reasdn they 
are all near you, and he has put the gravel there, because 
1^8 the sunny side. Upon my word, that*s v€^ clever 
now! 1 shouldn’t have had half so much thought myself 1 ** 

** Mamma,” said Kate, bending over her work so that 
her face was almost hidden, ** before you were married—” 

’’Dear me, Kate,” Interrupted Mrs. Nickleby, ’’what 
^n the name of goodness graciousness makes you fly off 
to the time before I was married, when I am talking to 
you about his thoughtfulness and attention to me ? You 
don’t seem to take the smallest interest in the garden.” 

”01i, mammal” said Kate, raising her face again, 

“ you know I do.” 

” Well, then, my dear, whjr don’t you pmise the neatness 
and prettiness with which it Is kept ? ” smd Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ How very odd you are, Kate I ” 

” I do praise it, mamma,” answered Kate gently. ’’Poor 
fellow I ” 

”I scarcely ever hear 3 mu, my dear,” retorted Mrs* 
Nickleby; ’’that’s all I’ve got to say.” By this time the 
good lady had been a long while upon one topic, so she 
tell at once into her daughter’s little trap~-if trap it were 
'^-^and inquired what she had been going to say. 

“About what, mamma ?” said Kate, who had apparently 
quite forgotten her diversion. 

’’Lor« Kate, my dear,” returned her mother, “why, 
you’re asleep or stupid 1 About the time before X was 
mairied.” 

“Oh, yesl” said Kate, “I remember. 1 waa going 
to ask, mamma, before you were married, had you many 
suitors ? ” 

“ Suitors, my dear 1 ” cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a smite 
of wonderful complacency. “ First and last, Kate, 1 must 
have had adosen at least” 

” Mamma 1 ” returned Kate, in a tone of remonstranoe. 

“I had Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs* Nickleby; “not 
Including your poor papa, or a young gentleman who used ^ 
to go, at that time, to the same dancing-school, and who 
tuotM send gold watches and bracelets to our house in 
gilt-edged paper (which were always returned), and who* 
aliberwar^ Unfortunately went out to Botany Bay In a 
cadet shfp-^a convict ship I inean--»and eacaptsi into a 
bush and killed sheep (I don’t know how Utiey got thareh 
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and wa« sfoitiff to be only he accidenlalty chokei} 

himself and tne government .pardoned him« Then there 
was young satd Mrs. Ntcklebyf teglnning with 

her thumb and checking off the names on ner fingers^ 
** Mogley—^Tipslark—Cabbery—^Smifser—** 

Having now reached her little finger, Mrs. Ntddeby was 
carrying the account over to the other hand, when a loud 
** HeniT*’ which appeared to come from the very foundation 
of the garden wall, gave both herself and her daughter a 
violent start* 

** Mamma I what was that ? ** said Kate, in a low tone 
of voice. 

Upon my word, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
considerably startled, '* unless it was the gentleman 
belonging to the next house, 1 don’t know wliat It could 
possiWy^—** 

“A—hem!” cried the same voice; and that not in the 
tone of an ordinary clearing of the throat, but in a kind of 
bellow, which woke up all tiie echoes in the neighbourhood, 
and was prolonged to an extent which must have made the 
unseen bellower quite black in the face. 

‘‘I understand it now, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby* 
laying her hand on Kate’s; ** don’t be alarmed, my love, 
it’s not directed to you, and is not intended to mghten 
anybody. Let us give everybody their due, Kate, 1 am 
bound to say that” 

So saying, Mrs. Nickleby nodded her head, and patted 
the back of her daughter’s hand a great many times, and 
looked as If she could tell soraethii^ vastly important if she 
chose; but had self^enial, thank ! and wouldn’t do it 

yWhat do you mean, mamma?” demanded Kate, in 
evident suiprlse. 

“Don^ be flurried, my dear,” replied Mrs, Nickleby, 
looldng towards the garden wall, ** for you see I’m not, and 
if It would be excusable in anybody to be flurried, it certainly 
would—under all the circumstances—^be excusable in me, 
but I am not, Kate—not at all.” 

’Mt seems designed to attract our attention, mamma,** 
said Kate. 

’’It is designed to attra^ our attention, my dear-— 
least,” rejoined Mrs. Nidcleby, drawing herself up, and 
patting ^ daughter’s hand main blandly than before, 
” to attf^ the attention of onaof us* Hem J you needn’t 
be at all utteaiy* my deal;*” 
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Kmte IcKdced very much {>erplei:Q4t anti appftreutly 
about to ask for further explanation, when a shouting and 
scuffling noise, as of an ^derly gentleman whooping, and 
kicking up bis legs on loose gravel with great violence, 
was heard to proceed from the same direction as the former 
sounds; and, before they had subsided, a large cucumber 
was seen to shoot up in the air with the velocity of a sky¬ 
rocket, whence it descended, tumbling over and over, until 
it fell at Mrs. Nickleby^s feet. 

This remarkable appearance was succeeded by another 
of a predsely similar description; then, a fine vegetable- 
marrow, of unusually large dimensions, was seen to whirl 
aloft, and come toppling down; then several cucumbers 
shot up together; and, finally, the air was darkened bv 
a shower of onions, turnip-radishes, and other smafl 
vegetables, which fell rolling, and scattering, and bumping 
about in all directions. 


As Kate rose from her seat in some alarm, and caught 
her mother*s hand to run with her into the house, she felt 
herself rather retarded than assisted in her intention; and, 
following the direction of Mrs. Nickleby’s eyes, was quite 
terrified by the apparition of an old black velvet cap, which, 
by slow degrees, as if its wearer were ascending a ladder 
or pair of steps, rose above the wall dividing their garden 
from that of the next cottage (which, like their own, was a 
detached building), and was p^radually followed by a very 
Idrge head, and an old face, hi which were a pair of most 
extraordinary gray eyes—very wild, very wide open, and 
rolling in titeir sockets, with a dull, languishing, leering 
look, most uglv to behold* 

Mammal” cried Kate, really terrified for the moment, 
why do you stop, why do you lose an instant ? Mamma, 
pray come in 1 ” 

*'Kate, my dear,” returned, her mother, still holding 
tiack, how can you be so foolish? Pm ashamed of you* 
How do you suppose you ate ever to get through lifr, if 
youVe such a coward as this 1 What do you want, air ? ” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, addressing the intruder with a sort of 
simpering displeasure. *'How dare you look into tins 
garden ? ” 

** Queen of my soul,” replied the stranger, folding his 
hands together, **tht8 goblet sip.” 

** Nonsense, sir,” sud Mrs. Nidileby. ** Kat»« mf love, 


** Nonsense, sir,” side 
pray be quiet” 


8 
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** Won't ]FOU tip tljo gitblet ? *’ urged the «timnger» with 
hie head imploringly on one aide* and his right hand on bis 
breait* ** Uh, do etp the goblet 1 ” 

“ 1 shall not consent to do anything of Uie klnd» sift" 
said Mrs. Nickleby. Prayi begone." 

** Why is it," said the old gentleman, coming up a step 
higher^ and leaning his elbows on the wall, with as mucli 
complacency as if he were looltiog out of a window, ** why 
is it that beauty is always obdurate, even when Admiration 
is as honourable and respectful as mine?" Here he 
smiled, kissed his hand, and made several low bows. Is 
it owing to the bees, who, when the honey season is over, 
and tliey are suppos^ to have been killed with brimstone, 
in reality dy to Barbary, and lull the captive Moors to sleep 
with their drowsy songs? Or is it," ne added, dropping 
his voice to a whisper, **in cons^uence of the statue 
at Charing Cross having been lately seen on thA Stock 
Exchange at midnight, walking arm m arm with the pomp 
from Alagate, in a riding*habit?" 

Mamma," murmured Kate, ** do you hear him ? " 

** Hush, my dear 1" replied Mrs. Nickldby, in the same 
tone of voice, ** he is ve^ polite, and 1 think that was a 
quotation from tlie poets. Pray, don't worry me so, you'll 
pinch my arm black and blue. Go away, sir !" 

Quite away ? " said the gentleman, with a languishing 
look. ** Oh, quite away ? " 

*'Yes," returned Mrs. NicUeby, "certainly. You have 
no business here. This is private property, sir; you ought 
to know that." 

do know," said the old gentleman, laying his 
finger on his nose with on air of familiarity most rrare- 
hensible, "that this is a sacred and enchanM spot, where 
the most divine charms"—^here he Irissed his hand and 
bowed again**" waft meUifluousness over the nrighbours* 
gardens, and force the firuit and vegetables into premature 
existence. That &ct 1 am acquainted with. But w^ you 
permit mei ftdrest creature, to ask you one question, in the 
absence of the planet Venus, who has fone on buriness to 
the Horse Guards, and would otherwiie**jealous of your 
superior c^rms—interpose between us ? " ^ 

" Kate," observed Mrs. Nickleby, turning to her 
daughter, "it's very awkward, ^positively. I really don't 
know what to say to this gendeman. One ou|^t to be 
dvili you know." 
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^'Dear nuunma/* rejoined Katfii “don't eay a word 
to him» but let ue run away as fast as we can* and shut 
ourselves up till Nicholas comes home.** 

Mra Nickleby looked yety grand, not to say con¬ 
temptuous, at this humiliating pro^Msal; and, turning 
to tile old gentleman, who h^ watched them during 
these whispers wtdi absorbing eagerness, said^ 

“If you will conduct yourself, sir, like the gentleman 
I should imagine you to be from your language, and— 
and—appearance (ouite the counterpart of yotu: grandpapa, 
iCate, dear, in liis best days), and vdll put the question 
to me in plain words, I will answer it’* 

If Mrs. Nickleby’s excellent papa had borne, in his 
best days, a resemblance to the neighbour now looldng 
over the wall, he must have been, to say the least, a 
very queer-looking old gentleman in his pnme. Perhaps 
Kate thought so, for she ventured to glance at his living 
portrait with some attention as he took off his black 
velvet capj and, exhibiting, a perfectly bald head, made 
a long senes of bows, each accompanied with a fresh kiss 
of the hand. After exhausting himself, to all appearance, 
with this fatiguing performance, he covered tiis head 
once more, jpulfed the cap very carefully over the tips of 
his ears, and resuming his fotmer attitude, said— 

“ The question is—»’ 

Here he broke off to look round in every direction, and 
satisfy himself beyond all doubt that there were no 
listeners near. Assured tliat there were not, he tapped his 
nose several times, accompanying the action with a cunning 
look, as though congratulating himself on his caution; 
and, stretching out his neck, said in a loud whisper— 

“ Are you a princess ? ” 

You are mocking me, sir,** replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
tnaldng a frint of retreating towards the house. 

“ No, but are you ? ** said the old gentleman. 

“ You know I am not, sir,” replied Mra Nickleby. 

**Tlien are you any relation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury?” inquirea the old gentleman, with great 
anxiety, “or to the Fc^e of Rome? or the Speaker of 
the House of Commons? Forgive me, if 1 am wrong;, 
but 1 was toM you were niece to the Commtssionqrs of 
Paving, and daughter-in-law to the Lord Maymr and 
Court of Common Council, which would account for your 
relationship to all three.” 
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** Whoever ba« spmd tuch re^ts, air,’* ratuitsed Mra* 
NIcklebf, with some warmth» ** nas taken great liberties 
with my name*, and one which 1 am sure my son Nidtolas, 
if he was aware of it, would not allow mr an instant. 
The idea!” said Mrs. Nickleby, drawing liersdf up, 
** niece to the Commissioners of Paving 1*’ 

** Pray, mamma, come away I ” whispered Kate. 

** ^ Pray, mamma I * Nonsense, Kate,” smd Mrs. 
Nickleby angrily ; *' but thdt’s >ust tlie way. If they had 
said 1 was niece to a piping bull-finch, what would you 
care! But 1 have no sympathy,” whimpered Mrs. Nickleby; 
“1 don’t expect it, that’s one Uiing,” 

Tears I” cried the old gentleman, with such an 
energetic jum^ that he fell down two or three steps, 
and grated his chin against the wall. ** Catch the 
crystiu globules — catch ’em—bottle ’em up—co^k ’em 
tight—put sealing-wax on the top—seal ^em with a 
Cupid—label ’em 'Best quality’—and stow ’em away in 
the fourteen bin, with a bar of iron on the top to keep 
the thunder off I ” 

Issuing tliese commands as if there were a dozen at¬ 
tendants all actively engaged in their execution, he turned 
ius velvet cap inside out, put it on with great dignit;^, 
so as to otecure his right eye and three-murths of hts 
nose, and sticking his arms akimbo, looked veiy fiercely 
at a sparrow hard by, till the bird flew away, when he 
put his cap in his pocket with an air of great satislaction, 
and addressed himself vnth a respectful demeanour to 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

’’Beautiful madam,” such were his words, ”if I have 
made any mistake with regard to your family or con¬ 
nections, 1 humbly beseech you to pardon me. If 1 
supposed you to be related to Foreign Powers and Native 
BQar<ite, it is because you have a manner,' a carriage, a 
dignity, which you will excuse me saying that none but 
yourself (with the single exception, perhaps, of the 
tragic muse, when plying extemporaneously on the 
barrel-organ before the East India Company) can parallel. 
I am not a youth, ma’am, as you see; and aiithough 
beinga like you can never grow old, I venture to presume 
that we am mted for earii outer.” 

^ ’♦ Ke^y, Kate, my love t ” ,8ald Mrs. Nickleby faintly, 
and lobking another way. 

”1 have estates, ma’am,” ^said the old gentleman, 
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flouri^httig hl6 riffht hand nagligently, as if he made 
very light^ of sum matters, and speaking very fast; 
** jewels, lighthouses, fish-ponds, a whaleiy of my own 
in the North Sea, and several oyster-beds of great profit 
in the Pacific Ocean. If you wnl have the kindness to 
step down to the Royal Exchange, and to take the cocked 
hat off the stoutest beadle’s h^, you will find my card 
in the lining of the crown, wrapped up in a piece of blue 
paper. My walking-stick is also to be seen on application 
to the chaplain of the House of Commons, who is strictly 
forbidden to take any money for shoadng it. I have 
enemies about me, ma’am,** he looked towards his house 
and spoke very low, “who attack me on all occasions, 
and wish to secure my property. If you bless me with 
your hand and heart, you can apply to the Lord Chancellor 
or call out the military if necessary—sending my tooth¬ 
pick to the commander-in-chief will be sufficient—and so 
clear the house of them before the ceremony is performed. 
After that, love, bliss, and rapture; rapture, love, and 
bliss. Be mine, be mine ! ” 

Repeating these last words with great rapture and 
enthusiasm, the old gentleman put on his black velvet 
cap again, and looking up into the sky in a hasty manner, 
said sometiung that was not quite intelligible concerning 
a balloon he expected, and which was rather after its 
time. 

‘ “ Be mine, be mine 1” repeated the old gentleman. 

**Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nicklehy, **1 have hardly 
the power to speak; but it is necessary for the happiness 
of ail parties that this matter should be set at rest for 
ever.” 

“ Surely there is no necessity for you to say one word, 
mamma ?’’ reasoned Kate. 

“ You will allow me, my dear, if you please, to judge 
for myself,” said Mrs. Niddeby. 

“ Be mine, be mine 1 ” cried the old gentleman. 

“It can scarcely be expected, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
fixing her eyes,modestly on the ground, “that I should 
tell a strange whether { feel fiattered and obliged by such 
pr^iosala or not. They certainly are made under very 
singular drcumstatices; still, at the same time, as fiir as 
it goes, and to a certain extent, of course ”(Mrs. Nicltiel^’s 
customaiy qualification), ^'they niust be grati^lng and 
agreeable to one’s 
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'*B6 mine, be mine,** en«d the old gentlemnn. **Gog 
and Magog, Gog and Magog. Be minoi be mine T* 

** It will be sufficient for me to 8ay» str,'* resumed Mrs. 
NIckleby, with perfect seriousness—** suid I am fioreyouMl 
see the propriety of taldng an answer and going away— 
that 1 Imve made up my mind to remain a widow, and to 
devote myself to my children. You may not suppose 2 
am the mother of two children*^iodeea, manjr people 
liave doubted it, and said that nothing on earth could 
ever make ’em believe it possible—but it is the case, and 
they are both gfrown up* We shall be very glad to have 
^ou for a neighboux'-^wer^ glad; delighted, I’m sure—but 
in any other character, it’s quite impossible, quite. As 
to my being young enough to marry agmn, that perhaiw 
may be so, or It may not be; but 1 couldn’t think of it 
for an instant, not on any account whatever. 1 said 1 
never would, and I never udll. It’s a very painful Gibing 
to have to reject proposals, and 1 would much rather that 
none were made; at the same time, this is the answer that 
I determined long ago to make, and this is Uia answer 
I shall always give.’* 

These observations were partly addressed to the old 
gentleman, partly to Kate, and partly delivered in soliloquy. 
Towards their conclusion, the suitor evinced a very 
trreverent degree of inattention, and Mrs. Ntckleby had 
scarcely finished speaking when, to the great terror both 
of that lady and her daughter, he suddenly flung off his 
coat, and springing on the top of the wall, threw himself 
into an attitude which displayed bis small-clones and 
gray worsteds to the fullest advantage, and concluded by 
standing on one leg, and repeating his fovourite bellow 
win inopeaied vehemence. 

While h6^ was still dwelling on ne last note, and em¬ 
bellishing it win a prolonged flourish, a dirty hand was 
observed to glide stealthily and swiftly along ne top of the 
wall, as if in pursuit of a fly* and than td dasp win the 
utmost dexterity one of the old gentleman’s ankles^ This 
done, ne compwon hand appeared, and clasped ne oner 
ankl^ 

Thus encumbered, the old gendesian lifted hie Isgs 
Rwkwaidly once or twice, am u ney wm very dumsy 
and Impmfoet pieces of macb&nery, and nen lodtlng 
down on his oem side of ne wall, burst into a loud laugli* 

^ yoiii IS it ? ” laid ne old gentleman* 
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** Yes, it*s me/* replied a gnxSt voice. 

" Ho^'s tlie Emperor ox TarUtry ? ** said the old 
gentleman^ 

Oh, he's much the tame as atual/* was the reply. 
" No better and no worse/* 

** The young T^rince of China/* said the old gentleman^ 
with mu& interest. “ Is he reconciled to his £athe]>i]i*> 
law, the great potato salesman ? ** 

**No/* answered the grufE voice; “and he says he 
never will be, that’s more.” 

“If that’s the case/' observed the old gentleman, 
“ perhaps I’d better come down.** 

W^,“ said the man on the other side, “ I think you 
had, perhaps.” 

One of the hands bein^ then cautiously undasped, the 
old gentleman dropped mto a sitting posture, and was 
look^ round to mile and bow to Nickleby, when 
he disappeared with some precipitation, as if ms li^ 
bad been pulled from below4 

Very much relieved by his disappearance, Kate was turn¬ 
ing to speak to her mamma, when the dirty hands again 
became visible, and were immediately follow^ by the figure 
of a coarse, squat man. who ascended by the steps which 
had been recently occupied by their singular neighbour. 

Beg your pardon, ladies/* said the new-comer, grinning 
and touching his hat. **Ha8 he been making love to 
either of you ? 

Yes,” said Kate. 

“ Ah t *’ rejoined the man, taking bis handkerchief out 
of his hat and wiping his fkce, ** he always wdll, you know. 
Nothing will prevent his making love.** 

'*1 need not ask you If he is out of his mind, poor 
creature,** said Kata. 

“Why, no,** replied the man, looking Into his hat, 
fiirowing his handkerchief in at one dab, and putting it on 
again* ** That’s pretty plain, that is.^* 

** Has he been long so? ’* asked Kate* 

“A long while.” 

^*And IS there no hope for him?*’ mid Kate tom^ 
passionately* 

** Not a Mt, and don’t deserve to be,** replied the keeper. 
“ He’s a deal pleasanter without his tenses than with ’em. 
He was the cruellest, wickedest, out-knd-outerest sdd fiini 
that ever drawed bre^.” 
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** Indeed 1 ** said Kate. 

** By George!" replied the keeper, shaking hts head so 
cniphaticaliy that he was obliged to iroarn to keep his 
hat on. never come across such a vagabond, and 
my mate savs the same. Broke his poor wife’s heart, 
turned his daughters out of doors, drove his sons into 
the streets—it was a blessing he went mad at last, through 
evil tempers, and covetousness, and selfishness, and 
guzzling, and drinking, or he*d have drove many others 
so. Ho^e ibr Am, an old ripl There isn't too much 
hope going, but I'll bet a crown that what there is, is 
saved for more deserving chaps than him, anyhow.” 

With which confession of his faith, the keeper shook 
his head again, as much as to say that nothing short of 
this would do, if things were to on at all; and touching 
his hat sulkily—^not that he was In an ill-humour, but that 
his subject rufiied hiin^^-descended the ladder, and took 
it awa^. 

During this conversation, Mrs. Niddeby had regarded 
the man with a severe and steadfiist look. She now 
heaved a profound sigh, and pursing up her lips, shook 
her head in a slow ana doubtful manner. 

** Poor creature!'' said Kate. 

^*Ahl poor indeed!” rejoined Mrs. Niddeby. "It's 
shameful that such things should be allowed—shameful 1 ” 

"How can they be helped, mamma?” said Kate 
mournfully. " The infirmities of nature-” 

" Nature! ” said Mrs. Nickleby. " What I ^ |^o jnm 
suppose this poor gentleman is out of his mind ? ” 

"Can anybody who sees him entertain any other opinion, 
mnmma ? ” 

"Why then, I just tell you this, Kate,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, "that he is nothing of the kind, and I am 
surprised you can be so impost upon. It's some plot of 
these people to possess themselves of his property** 
didn’t ne say so himself? He may be a little oad and 
fiiglity, perhaps; many of us are that; but downright 
mad 1 and express himself as he does, respectfully, and 
in cmite poetical language, and making oners with so 
much thought, and care, and prudence—not as if he ran 
into the and went down upon hts knees in 

first chitofagtri he met, as a fiiadman would 1 No, ilo^ 
.Kate, there’s a great deal toomurii method in his madness; 
depend upon that, my dear.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COKVIVIAL SENTIMENT, THAT THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS MUST SOMBTIUES PART. 

The pavement of Snow Hill had been baking and frying 
all day in the heat, and the twain Saracens’ beads guarding 
the entrance to the hostelry of whose name and sign they are 
tlie duplicate presentments, looked—or seemed in the eyes 
of jaded and footsore passers-by, to look—more vicious tlmn 
usual, after blistering and scorching in the sun, when, in 
one of the inn’s smallest sitting-rooms, through whose open 
window there rose, in a palpable steam, wholesome exhala¬ 
tions from reeking coach-horses, the usual furniture of a 
tea-table was displayed in neat and'inviting order, flanked 
by large joints of roast and boiled, a tongue, a pigeon-pie, 
a cold fowl, a tankard of ale, and other little matters of 
the like kind, which, in degenerate towns and cities are 
genercdly understood to belong more particularly to solid 
lunches, stage-coach dinners, or unusually substantial ' 
breakfasts. 

Mr. John Browdie, with his Iiands in his pockets, hovered 
restlessly about these delicacies, stopping occasionally to 
whisk the flies out of the sugar-basin with his wife’s pocket- 
handkerchief, or to dip a tea-spoon in the milk-pot and carry 
it to his mouth, or to cut off a little knob of crust, and a little 
eomer of meat, and swallow them at two gulps like a 
couple of pills. After every one of these flirtations with the 
eatables, he pulled out tus watch, and declared with an 
earnestness quite pathetic that he couldn’t undertake to 
hold out two minutes longer. 

Tilly !” said John to his lady, who was reclining half 
awake and half a!ueep upon a som. 

“Well, John I” 

“Weel, John I” retorted her husband Impatiently» 
“ Dost thou feel hoongfy, lass ? ” 

“ Not very,” said Mrs. Browdie. 

“Not vary!** repeated John, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling. “ Hear her say not vary, and us dining at three, 
and loondilng off pastmy fliot aggravates ft mon ’stead of 
padfylng him 1 Not vary I ” 

“Here's a genTman for you» sir,” said the waiter^ 
looking in. . 
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** A waVit, for me? ” cried John, as though he thought it 
must be a letter or a parcel. 

** A genU’man, sir.” 

” Stars and garthers, ohap I ” asid John, ** ara’at dost 
thou coom and say thot for ? In wi* ’uo.” 

“Are you at home, sir?” 

*‘At whoam 1” caied John, **I wish I wars Fd ha tea*d 
two hour ago. Why, I told t’oother chap to look sharp 
ootside door, and tell *un d'reotly he coom thot We war 
feint wi* hoon^er. In wt^ *un. Aha I Thee hood, Misthsr 
Nickleby. This is nigh to he the proodest day o' my life, 
sir. Hoo be all un’ ye ? Ding I But I*m glod o' this J" 

Quite forgetting even his hunger in the heartiness of his 
salutation, John Browdie shook Nicholas by the^ hand 
again and again, slapping his palm with great violence 
between each shake, to add warmth to the reception. 

** Ah 1 there she be,” said John, observing rile look which 
Nicholas directed towards his wife. ** There she be—we 
shan't quarrel about her noo—eh ? Ecod, when I think o’ 
thot^— But thou want'st soom’at to eat. Fall to, mun, 
fall to, and for wa'at we're aboot to receiv e. 

No doubt the grace was properly finished, but nothing 
more was heard, for John had already begun to ply such 
a knife and fork, that his speech was, for the time, 
gone. 

*'I shall take the usual license, Mr. Browdie,” said 
Nicholas, as he placed a chair for the bride. 

“Tak* whatever thou Uk’st," said John, "and when a’s 
gane, ca' for more.” 

^thout stopping to explain, Nicholas kisssd the blushing 
Mrs. Browdie, and handed her to her seat. 

“I sav,” said John, rather astounded for the moment* 
" mak’ tneeself quite at whoam, wtU 'ee ? ” 

"You may depend upon th^,” replied Nicholas $ "on 
one condition.” 

" And wa’at may thot be ? ** asked John* 

" That you make me a godfether the very first riime you 
have occasion for one.” 

"Ehl d'ye hear thot?” cried John, la^ng down his 
knifo and f^k. "A godfeyther! Hal ha! ha I Tilly^ 
hear riiil *an—a godfeyther t Divn’t' say a word more, ye^ll 
never beat thot. Occasion for 'un>-a god%lher 1 Ha I 
ha 1 ha 

Never was man so tickled with a respectaMe old j^os as 
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John Browdio was ^th ^ii. He diuekled, toared» ha!f- 
sufTocated himself by laughitiff large pieces of beef into his 
windpipe, roared again, persisted in eating at the same 
time, £^t red in the race and Hack in the fbrwead, coughed, 
cried, got better, went ofiT again laughing inwai*dly, got 
worse, choked, had his back thum|^, stamped about, 
frightened his adfr, and at last recovered in a state of the 
last exhaustion, and with the water streaming from his 
eyes, but still faintly ejaculating, *'A godfeyther—a god<* 
feyther, Tilly 1 *’ in a tone bespeaking an exquisite relish 
of the sally, which no suffering could diminish. 

**You remember the night of our first tea'drinkjag?** 
said Nicholas. 

“ Shall 1 e’er forget it, mun? ” replied John Browdie. 

He was a deswrate fellow that night though, was he 
not, Mrs. Browdie r ” said Nicholas. ‘ ** Quite a monster I ** 

** If you had only beard him as we were going home, 
Mr. Nickleby, you’d have said so, indeed,” returned the 
bride. ** I never was so frightened in all my life.” 

” Coom, coom,” said John, with a broad grin; thou 
know’st betther than thot, Tilly.” 

** So 1 was,” replied Mrs. Browdie. ** I almost made up 
my mind never to speak to you again.” 

*** A’most 1 ” said John, with a broader grin than the last. 
“A’most made up her mind! And she wur cooxin*, and 
eoaxtn*, and wheedlin’, and wheedlin’ a* the blessed wa’. 

’ Wa'at didst thou let yon chap mak’ oop riv’ee for ? ’ says I. 
’ 1 deedn’t, Johtt^* says she, a^ueed^n my arm. * You 
deedn’t?' says 1. * Noa,’ says she, a^squeedgin of me agean.” 

Lor, John 1” interpose his pretty wife, colouring very 
much. ** How can you talk such nonseM ? As if 1 should 
have dreamed of such a thing 1 ” 

1 dinnot know whether thou’d ever dreamed of it, though 
I think that’s loike eneaf, mind,” retorted John ; ’’but thou 
didst it. * Ye’re a feeckle changeable weathercock, lass,’ 
says L *Not feeckle, John,’ says she. ’Yes,’ says I, 
’feeckle, dom’d feeckle. Dinnot tell me thou bi^n*t, 
efrher yon chap at schoolmeasther’s,’ says I. * Him I ’ says 
she, quite screeching. ’ Ah 1 him 1 ’ says L ’ Why, JHin/ 
says she^aiid she coom a c^eal doser and squ^gra a deal 
harder than she’d deane afore—‘’dost thou think 
natkal tioo, that haring such a prof>er oiun as thou to keep 
company wl’ Td ever tak’ oop wi’ such a leetle scanty 
whi|^rar-«ia|iper at yon ? ’ she Ha! ha I ha 1 She 
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said whipper-snapper! * Ecod I * I says, * either tbot, neame 
day, and let’s nave it ower! * Ha! ha I ha I ” 

Nicholas lan^hed very heartily at this story, both on 
account of its telling against himsmf, and his being desirous 
to spare the blushes of Mrs* Browdle, whose protestations 
were drowned in peals of laughter from her husband. His 
good-nature soon put her at her ease; and although she 
still denied the charge, she laughed so heartily at it, that 
Nicholas bad the satisfaction of feeling assured that in all 
essential respects it was strictly true. 

**This is tne second time,” said Nicholas, **that we have 
evo: taken a meal together, and only the third I have ever 
s.^n you ; and yet it really seems to me as if 1 were among 
old friencte.” 

“ Weel! ” observed the Yorkshireman, •* so I say,” 

*^And 1 am sure 1 do,” added his young wife. 

I have the best reason to be impressed with the feeling, 
mind,” said Nicholas; *'for if it had not been for yoUr 
kindness of heart, my good friend, when I had no right or 
reason to expect it, 1 know not what might have become of 
me, or what plight 1 should have been in by tbis time.” 

**Ta]k aboot soom’at else,” replied John gruffly, **and 
dinnot bother.” 

** It must be a new song to the same tune, then,” said 
Nicholas, smiling. ** 1 told you in my letter that I deeply 
felt and admired your sympathy with that poor lad, whom 
you released at the risk of involving 3 rourseif in trouble and 
difficulty ; but 1 can never tell you how grateful he and I, 
and others whom you don’t know, are to you for taking 
pity on him.” 

** Ecod 1 ” rejoined John Browdie, drawing up his chair; 

and I can never tell j^ou hoo grat^ul soom folks that we 
do know would be loi^wise, if /j&ep know’d 1 had takken 
pity on him.” 

** Ah J ” esdaimed Mrs. Browdie, ** what a state t was in 
that night I ” 

**Were they at all disposed to gpve you credit fot 
assisting in the escape?,’ inquired Nicholas of John 
Browdie. 

Not a hit,” I’eplled the Yorksl^irenian, extending his 
mouth from ear to ear. tliere I lay, snoog in s^ool- 
measther’s bed long it was dark, and nobody cootn 
itigh tile pleace. * WeeJ 1 ’ thinks X, ’he’s got a prettv good 
atari, and if he baan^ Whoam by noo, he never whl be; so 
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3 FOU may ooom ta quick as yvm loike, and folnd us reddy^ 
—<tbat is, you know, sohooSmeasther'might coom.** 

** I understand,'* said Nicholas. 

** Presently,** rgoined John, **he did coom. 1 heerd 
door shut doonstaua, and hint a-warking oop in the dark. 

* Slow and steddy,* 1 says to myself, ‘ tak your time, str<— 
no hurry.’ He cooms to the door, turns the key—turns the 
key when there wam*t nothing to hoold the lock—and ca’s 
oot, * Hollo, there 1* *Yes,* thinks I, ' you may do thot 
agean, and not wakken anybody, sir.* * Hollo, there,* he 
says, and then he stops. *Thou’d betther not ag^avate 
me,* says schoolmeastner, eftber a little time. *1*U l^ak 
every boan in ypor boddy, Smike,’ he says, efther another 
little time. Then all of a soodden he sings out for a 
loight, and when it cooms—ecod, such a hoorly-boorly | 

* Wa’at’s the matter,* says 1. * He's gane,’ says he, stark 
mad wi* vengeance. * Have you heerd nought ? * * Ees,* says 
I, * 1 heerd street door shut, no time at a* ago. 1 he^ a 
person run doon there * (pointing t’other wa’—eh ? ). * Help!’ 
he cries. ' 1*11 help you,* says 1; and off we set—the wrong 
wa’! Ho 1 ho 1 ho! ” 

** Did you go far? ” asked Nicholas. 

Far! ” replied John; “ I run him clean off his legs in 
a quarter of an hoor. To see old schoolmeasther wi’out his 
liat, skimming along oop to his knees in mud and wather, 
tumbling over fences, and rowltng into ditches, and 
bawling oot like mad, wi* his one eye looking sharp out 
for the lad, and his coat-tails flying out behind, and him 
spattered wi’ mud all ower. face and all—1 thot 1 should 
lia* dropped doon and kiUed myself wt’ laughing.” 

John laug[hed so heartily at the mere recollection, that 
he commumcated the contagion to both his hearers, and 
all three burst into peals of laughter, which were renewed 
again and again, unUl they could laugh no longer. 

**He’s a bad ’un,” said John, wiping his eyes; **a very 
bad *un, is schoolmeasther.” 

I can’t bear the swht of him, John,” said his wife. 

**Coom,” retorted John, "thol’s tidy in you, thot is. |f 
It wa’n’t along o’ you we shouldn’t know nought a^ ’un* 
Thou know’d ’un first, Tilly, didn’t thou? ” , 

couldn’t help knowing Fanny Squeers, Jobn,** 
returned his wife; ** she was an old playmate of mii^, y^ 
know.” 

** Weel,” teplled John, ** dean’t I aay so,r lass ? best 
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to be n^ghbourly, and keep up old acquaintaitce loike; 
and what I say is, dean’t quarrel if *ee can help it; Dinnot 
think so, Mr. Nickleby ? ** 

“Certainly/* returned Nicholas; “and you acted upon 
that principle when 1 met you on horseback on the road 
after our memorable evening.** 

“ Sure-ly,” said John. ** Wa*at I say I stick by.** 

“.\nd tnat*s a fine thing to do, and manly too,** said 
Nicholas, “ tliough it*s not exactly what we understand by 
' coming Yorksmre over us ’ in London. Miss Squeers is 
stopping with you, you said in your note.** 

“ Yes,** replied John, “ Tllly*s bride*s«maid; and a queet 
brlde*s-maid she 1^, too. She wean*t be a bride in a hurxy, 
2 reckon.** 

“ For shame, John,** said Mrs. Browdie, with an acute 
perc^tion of the joke though, being a bride herself. 

** The groom will be a bussed mun,'* said John, his eyes 
twinkling at the idea. “ He will be in luck, he will.** 

** You see, Mr. Nickleby,*’ said his wife, **that it was in 
consequence of her being here tibat John wrote to you and 
fixed to-night, because we thought that it wouldn’t be 

pleasant for you to meet, after what has passed-’* 

“Unquestionably. You were quite right in that,** said 
Nicholas, interrupting. 

*< Especially,” observed Mrs. Browdie, looking very 
sly, “after what we know about past and gone love 
matters.” 

“We know, indeed!” said Nicholas, shaking his head. 
“ You behaved rather wickedly there, 1 suspect.” 

“O’ course she did,” said John Browdie, passing hts 
huge forefinger through one of his wife’s pretty ringlets, 
ana looking very proud of her. “ She wur always as 

skittish and full o* tricks as a- ” 

“ Well, as a what ? ” said his vnfe. 

“As a woman,” returned John. “ Ding 1 But 2 dinnot 
know ought else that cooms near it.” 

“ You were speaking about IMlss Squeers,” said Nicholas, 
with the view of stopping some slight connubialities which 
had begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, and 
which rendered the position of a third party in some (fegree 
embarras^hg, as occasioning him to feel rather in the way 
than otherwise. . 

“Oh, yes,”rejoined Mrs. Browdie. “John, ha* doxte-* 
^hn fixed tMight, because the Itad settled that she would 
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go and drink tea with her lather. And to make quite 
store of there being nothing amiss, and of 'your b^ng 
quite alone with us, he settlra to go out there and £stch 
her home.** 

That was a very good arrangement,” said Nicholas; 
** though 1 am sorry to he the occasion of so much 
trouble.** 

Not the least in the world,** returned Mrs. Browdie ; 
'*for we have looked forward to seeing you*-John and I 
have—with the greatest possible pleasure. Do you know, 
Mr. Ntckleby,’* said Mrs. Browdie, with her archest smile, 
''that 1 really think Fanny Squeers was very fond of 
you ? ** 

"1 am very much obliged to her,** said Nicholas; *'hut 
upon my word, I never aspired to making any impression 
upon her virgin heart.** 

“ How you talk! ** tittered Mrs. Browdie. “ No, but 
do jou know that really^^riously now and without any 
joktng—'I was given to understand by Fanny herself, 
that you had made an offer to her, and that you two were 
going to be engaged quite solemn and regular? ** 

"Was you, ma*am—was you?** cried a shrill fomale 
voice, " was you given to understand that 1—^1*—was going 
to be engaged to an assassinating thief that shed the 
gore of mv pa? Do you—do you think, ma*am—that I 
uras very lond of such dirt beneath my feet, as 1 couldn’t 
condescend to touch with kitchen tongs, without blacking 
and crocking myself by the contract ? Do you, ma’am^ 
do vou ? Oh, base ana degrading Tilda 1 ** 

With these reproaches Miss Squeers flung the door 
wide open, and disclosed to the eyes of the astonished 
Browdfos and Nicholas, not only her own symmetrioU 
form, arrayed in the chaste white garments befot'e described 
(a little dirtier), but the form of her hrotlier and foth^, tlie 
jMitr of Wackfords. 

"This is the hend, is It?** continued Miss Squeers, 
who, being excited, aspirated her h’s strongly; "this 
la the hend, is it, of all my forbearance and mends^ip 
for that double-foced thinjg—^that viper, that—^that*^ 
mermaid? ** (Miss Squeers hesitated a long timi W this 
last epithet, and brouf^t it out triumphantly at last, as if it 
quite ciinched the business.) "This is the hend, is it, of 
all my bearing with her deceitfulness, her lowness, her 
faleenessi her laying herself out to dat^ tihe adndiMcsi 
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of vulgar mindA) in a way which made me blusli for my*.. 
for my--” 

Gender/'^ suggested Mr. Squeers, regarding the 
spectators with a malevolent eye—^literally a msievoleot 
eye. 

** Yes/’ said Miss Squeers ; “ but 1 thank my stars that 
my ma is of the same—” 

“Hear, hear I” remarked Mr. Squeers; “and I wish 
she was here to have a scratch at this company.” 

“This is the hend, is it,” said Miss Squeers, tossing 
her head, and looking contemptuously at the floor, “of 
ray taking notice of that rubbishing creature, and 
demeaning ra 3 rself to patronise her? ” 

“Oh, come,” rejoined Mrs. Browdie, disregarding all 
the endeavours of her spouse to restrain her, and forcing 
herself into a front row, “don’t talk such nonsense as 
that.” 


** Have 1 not patronised you, ma’am ? ” demanded 
Miss Squeers. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Browdie. 

“I will not look for blushes in such a quarter,” said 
Miss Squeers haughtily, “for that countenance is a 
stranger to eveiytliing but hlgnorainiousness and red¬ 
faced boldness.” 

“ 1 say,” interposed John Browdie, nettled by these 
accumulated attadcs on his wife, “dra* it mild, dra’ it 
mild.” 

“You, Mr. Brow(tie,” said Miss Squeers, taking him 
up very quickly, I pity. X have no feeling for you, sir, 
but one of unliquidated pity.” 

“ Oh I ” said John. 

“No,” said Miss Squeers, looking sideways at her 

g arent, “ although I am & queer bride’s-maid, and skan't 
e a bride in a hurry, and although my husband wSl 
be in luck, 1 entertain no sentiments towards you, alr^ 
but sentiments of pity.” 

Here Miss Squeers looked sideways at her fether agakiy 
who loolced sideways at her, as much as to say, “There 
, you had him.” 

“/ know what you’ve got to go .through,” said Miss 
Squeers, shaking ner curS violently. “/ know what life 
is before you, and if you was my bitterest and deadliest 
enemy, 1 could wish you nothing worse*” 

“Couldn’t you wish to be married to him yourself, If 
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that was the case?** inquired Mrs. Browdte^ with great ‘ 
suavity of manner. 

“ Oh, ma*am, how witty you are 1 ** retorted Miss Squeers, 
with a low curt^, ** almost as witty, ma'am, as you are 
clever. How very clever it was in you, ma'am, to choose 
a time when I had gone to tea with my pa, and was sure 
not to come back without being fetched I What a pity you 
never thought that other people might be as clever as 
yourself, and spoil your plans 1 *' 

"You won't vex me, child, with such airs as these,** 
said the late Miss Pric^, assuming the matron. 

" Don't missis me, ma'am, if you please,” returned Miss 
Squeers sliarply. " I’ll not bear it. 1$ this the bend-^-^-” 

" Dang it ay* cried John Browdte impatiently. " Say 
thee say out, Fannv, and mak sure it’s the end, and 
dinnot ask nobody whether it is or not.” 

" Thanking you for your advice, which was not required, 
Mr. Browdie,” returned Miss Squeers, with laborious polite¬ 
ness, " have the goodness not to presume to meddle with my 
Christian name. Even my piw shall never make me forget 
what’s due to myself, Mr. Browdie. Tilda,” said bliss 
Squeers, with such a sudden accession of violence that 
John started in his boots, " I throw you off for ever, miss, 
i abandon you. 1 renounce you. 1 wouldn’t,” cried Miss 
Squeers, in a solemn voice, " have a child named Tilcbt— 
not to save it from its grave.” 

"As for the matther o’ that,” observed John, "it’ll be 
time eneaf to tfunk aboot naming of it when it cooms.” 

"John I ” interposed bis wife, " don’t tease her.” 

"Oh! Tease, indeed!” cried Miss Squeers, bridling 
up. " Tease, indeed I He I he I Tease, too I No, donx 
tease her. Consider her feelings, pray 1 ” 

" If it's &ted that listeners are never to hear any good 
of themselves,” said Mrs. Browdie, " I can't help it, and 
1 am very sorry for it. But I will say, Fanny, that times 
out of number 1 have spoken so kindly of you behind your 
back, that even you could have found no &ult with what 
I said.” 

"Oh, 1 dare say not, ma’am!” cried Miss Squeers^ 
vrith another curtsy. "Best thanks to you for your 
goodness, and begging and praying you not to be mud 
upon me another time I ” 

"I don’t know,” resumed Mrs. Hrowdie, "that I have 
said anything vety bad of you, eveO now—at all svenis. 
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what I did say was quite true $ but if I have I am veri 
worry for it, aud X 1>eg your pardon. Vou Have said mqcp 
worse of me, scores of tiiM, Fanny | but 1 Have never 
borne any medics to you, and I Ho^ you^ not hear any 
to me.*’ 

Mias Squeers made no more direct reply than surveying 
Her foamer friend from top to toe, and elevating her nose 
in the air with ineflhble disdain. But some indistinct 
ailusion to a ** puss,” and a ” minx,” and a contemptible 
creature,” escaped her; and this, together with a severe 
hitiog of the lips, great dtScuity in swallowing, and very 
frequent emnings and goUqs^s of breath, seemed to imply 
that frdings were swelling in Miss Squeers’s bosom too 
great for utterance. 

‘While the foregoing conversation was proceeding. 
Master Wackford, finding himself unnoticed, and feeling 
his preponderating inclinations strong upon him, had by 
little and little sidled up to the table and attacked the food 
with such slight skirmishing as drawing his Bngers round 
and round the inside of the plates, and afterwards sucking 
them with infinite relish^—picking the bread, and dragging 
the pieces over die surface of the butter—pocketing lumps 
of sugar, pretending all the time to be absorbed in thought 
«and so forth. Finding that no interference was at¬ 
tempted widi these small liberties, he gradually mounted 
to greater, and after helping himself to a moderately good 
cold collation, was by this time deep in the pie. 

Nothing of this had been unobserved by Mr. Squeers, 
who, as Tong as the attention of the company was fixed 
upon other subjects, hugged himself to think that his son 
and heir should be frittening at the enemy’s expense. But 
there being now an appearance of a temporary calm. In 
which the proceedings of little Wackiord could scarcely friil 
to be observed, he feigned to be aware of the circumstance 
for the first time, and inflicted upon the face of that young 
gentleman a slap that made the veiy tea-cups rin^. 

** Eating 1” cried Mr. Squeers, **of what his father's 
enemies has left I It’s fit to go and poison you, you 
unnat’ral boy.” 

** It wean’t hurt him,” said John, apparently very much 
relieved by the prospect of having a man in the quarrel; 
** let 'un eat. I wish the whole school was here. I’d ^ive 
’em soom’ttt, to stay their unfortunate stomachs wi*, if I 
spent last penny I had 1 ” 
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Squeert toowfod et fcltn with thtt worst And moAt 
malicioits of which fali iheo was cnpahls^t 

was a face of remdiikable eapahlllfy, too* in that wa|^ 
and shook his fist stealthily* 

'*Coom» cootn, schoolmeatther,** stUd John, ^*dinitot 
make a fod o^ thyself; for if i was to sheake miiis**«oiily 
once>-thou*d fa’ doon wi’ the wind o’ it*” 

It was you, was It,” returned Squeers, ** that helped off 
my runaway boy ? It was you, was it ? ” 

^*Mel” returned John, in a loud tone. **Yei, it Wa* 
me; coom, wa’at o’ that ? It wa’ me. Noo, then 1 ” 

” You hear him ss^ he did it, n^ child! ” said Squeers, 
appealing to his daughter* ’’You hear him say he 
did it!” 

’’Did iU” cried John. ”I’ll tell ’ee more; hear this, 
too. If thou’d got another roonaway boy, I’d do it agean. 
If thou’d got twonty roonaway boys, I’d do it twonty times 
ower, and twonty more to thot; and I tell thee more,” said 
John, ” noo my blood is oop, that thou’rt an old ra’ascsl: 
and that it’s weel for thou thou be’st an old *un, or I’d ha* 
pounded thee to flour when thou told an honest mun boo 
thou’d licked that poor chap in t’ coorch.” 

” An honest man I ” cried Squeers, with a sneer. 

” Ah! an honest man,” replied John; ’’honest in ought 
but ever putting legs under seame table wi’ such as thou.” 

** Scandal I ” said Squeers eaultifljp'ly. " Two witnesses 
to it; Wackford knows the nature of an oath, he does—we 
shall have you there, sir. Rascal, eh?” Mr. Squeers 
todc out his pocket-book and made a note of it ** Very 
good. I should say that was worth foil twenty pound at 
the neat assizes, without the honesty, sir.” 

’* ’Soizes,” cried John, thou’d better not talk to me o’ 
’soizes. Yorkshire schools have been shone up at ’soizes 
afore noo, mun, and it’s a ticklish soobjact to revive, 1 can 
tell ye.” 

Mr. Squeers shook his head in a threatening manner, 
looking very white with passion; and, taking his 
daughter’s arm, and dragging little Wackford by the 
hand, retreated towards the door. 

As for you,” said Squeers, turning round and address¬ 
ing Nicholas, who, as he had caused him to smart pretty 
soundly on a former occasion, purposely abstained foom 
taking any part in the discussion, ’’see if I ain’t down 
upon you botoro long* You’ll go a^kidnap^ng of boyti 
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i«riU you? Tak« care tHeiir fathers 4aA*t turn 
that-—take care their fathers don’t tarn op, and send ’em 
hack to me to do as 1 like with, in spite of ^u.” 

I am not afraid of that,** repll^ Nicholas, shniggkg 
his shoulders contemptuously, and turning away* 

**Ain’t you?” retorted Squeers, with a diaholkat look. 
** Now, tlM, come along*” 

I leave such society, with my pa, for Aever,” said Miss 
Squeers, looking contemptuously smd loftily aroundi ** 1 
am defiM by breathing the' air with such creatures. Poor 
Mr. Browdiel He! he! he 1 1 do pity him, that I do; 
he*s so deluded! He! he! he! Aitnt] and designing 
Tilda I” 

With this sudden relapse into the sternest and most 
majestic wrath. Miss Squeers swept from the room; and 
having sustained her dignity until the last possible moment, 
was heard to sob and scream and struggle in the passage. 

John Bfowdie- remained standing behind tne table, 
looking from his wife to Nicholas, and back again, with 
his mouth wide open, until his hand accidentally fell upon 
the tankard of ale, when he took it up, and having 
obscured his features therewith for some time, drew a long 
breath, handed it over to Nicholas, and rang the bell. 

*‘Here, waither,” said John briskly, "look alive here. 
Tak these things awa’, and let’s have soom’at broiled for 
sooper—vaiy comfortable and plenty o’ it-^^at ten o’dock 
Bring soom brandy and soom wather, and a pair o* slippers 
—the largest pair in the house —and be quick aboot it 
Dash ms7 wig 1 ” said John, rubbing his hands, " tliere’s 
no ganging oot to-neeght, iioo, to fetch anybody whoam, 
and earn, we'll begin to spend the evening in airnest.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

OFFICIATES AS A KIND OP GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRINGING 
VARIOUS PEOPLE TOGETHER. 

The storm had long given place to a calm the most 
profound, and the evening was pretty far advanced— 
indeed, supper was over, and the process of digestion 
proceeding ^ fovourably as, under the influence of com* 
plete tranquillity, cheernil conversation, and a moderate 
allowance of brandy-and^water, most wise men conversant 
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with the fttifttomy and fune^ns of the humait IrAiiiie will 
cottiddM' 4liat it ought to have proceeded^ when tibe* three 
friendly or as (me might ist, bom In a ctvU and reltgtous 
sense, and with proper dew^ice and regard to the holy 
state of matrimonyt the two friends {Mr. and Mrs. BrOwdte 
cottming as no more than one)^ ware startled by the noise 
of loud and angry threatenings Mow stairs, which 
presently attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed, 
besides, in language so towering, sanguinary, and 
ferocious, that it could hardly have been surpassed, if there 
had actually been a Saracen’s head then present In the 
establishment, supported on the shoulders and surmounting 
the trunk of a real, live, furious, and most unappeasable 
Saracen. 

This turmoil, instead of quickly subsiding after the first 
outburst (as turmoils not unfrequently do, whether in taverns^ 
legislative assemblies, or elsewhere) into a mere grumbling 
and growling squabble, increased every moment; and 
although the whole din appeared to be raised by but one 
pair of lungs, yet that one pair was of so powerful a 
quality, and repeated such words as scoundrel,*’ *’ rascal,” 
’’insolent puppy,” and a variety of espletives no less 
flattering to the party addressed, with such great relish 
and strength of tone, that a dozen voices raised in concert 
under any circumstances would have made far less uproar 
and created much stn.'iller consternation. 

’’Why, what’s the matter?” said Nicholas, moving 
hastily towards the door. 

John Browdie was striding in the same direction, when 
Mrs. Browdie turned pale, and, leaning back in her chair, 
requested him with a iaint voice to take notice, that if 
he ran into any danger it was her intention to fall into 
hysterics immediately, and that the consequences might 
be more serious than he thought for. John looked rather 
riisconcerted by this intelligence, though there was a 
lurking grin on his face at the same time; but, being 
quite unable to keep out of the firay, he compromised the 
matter by tucking his wife’s arm under his own, and, 
thus accompanied, followed Nicholas downstairs with all 
speed. 

The passage outside the coffee*room door was the scene 
of disturbance, and here were congregated the cofiee^room 
customers and waiters, together with two or three coachmen 
and helpers from the yard. These had hastily assembled 
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rottiid a youai; man, who, ftom hit appearance, migiit 
have been a 3 rear or two older than Nikolas, and who, 
besides having given utterance to the defiances just now 
described, seemed to have proceeded to even greater 
lengths in his indignation, inasmudi as his fttet had no 
other covering than a pair of stockinge, while a cOuple 
of slippers lay at no gieat distance from the head or a 
prostrate figure in an opposite comer, who bore the 
appearance of having been shot into his present retreat 
by means of a kick, and complimented by haiHng the 
slippers flung about hts earaafterwards. 

The coffee-room customers, and the waiters, and the 
coachmen, and the helpers-^not to mention a barmaid 
who was looking on from behind an open sash-window 
—seemed at that moment, if a spectator might judge from 
their winks, nods, and muttered exclamations, strongly 
disposed to take part ag^ainst the voung gentleman in 
the stockings. Observing this, and tnat the young gentle¬ 
man was nearly of his own a^, and had in nothing the 
appearance of an habitual brawler, Nicholas, impelled 
by sudi feelings as will influence young men sometimes, 
felt a very strong disposition to side with the weaker 
party, and so thrust himself at once into the centre of 
die group, and in a more emphatic tone perhaps than 
circumstances might seem to warrant, demanded what 
all that noise was about. 

Hollo 1’* said one of the men from the yard, *^this 
is somebody in disguise, this is.** 

**Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of Roosher, 
gen*l*men 1 *’ cried another fellow. 

Disregarding these sallies, which were uncommonly 
well received, as sallies at the expense of the best-dressed 
persons in a crowd usually are, Nicholas glanced carelessly 
round, pnd addressing ttie young gentleman, who had 
by this time picked up his slippers, and thrust his feet 
into them, repeated his inquiries with a courteous air. 

*' A mere nothing 1 ** he replied. 

At this a murmur was raised by the lookers-on, and 
some of the boldest cried, **Oh, indeed 1—^Wasn't it, 
though?—Nothing, eh?—He called that nothing, did 
he ?—ljucky for mm if he found it nothing.** These and 
many other ooLpressions of ironical disapprobation having 
been exhausted, two or three of the out-of-door fellows 
began to hustle Nicholas and the young gentleman who 
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hwA miida the noite: sHunt^iog i^giunet them aocident, 
«iid tnmdinigf on their toee^ luid so. forth* But ^ie being 
A rputid gfemei end ene not neoetenrily Umited to three 
or jfbur pUyem, wae open to John Browdie too, who^ 
buretingr into the ilttle crowd^to the great terror of Ide 
«ri£B-*-and felling about in all direcUons-t^now to the tight* 
now to the left, now forwards, now backwarde, and 
accidentally driving hie elbow through tlie hat of the 
tallest helper, who had been particularly active, epeedily 
caused the odds to wear a veiy digerent appearance; while 
more than one stout fellow limped awa^ to a respectful 
distance, anathematising with tears in his e^s the heavy 
tread and ponderous feet of the burly Yorkshireman, 

^*Let me see him do it again,” said he who had been 
kicked into the comeri rising as he spoke, apparently 
more from the fear of John Browdie*s inadvertently 
treading upon him than from any desire to place himself 
on equal terms with his late adversary. **Let me see 
him do St again. That’s all.” 

** Let me hear you make those remarks again,” smd the 
young man, ** and I’ll knock that head of yours in among 
the wine-glasses behind you there.” 

Here a waiter, who had been rubbing his hands in 
excessive enjoyment of the scene so long as only the 
breaking of heads was in question, adjured the spectators 
with great earnestness to fetch the police, declaring that 
otherwise murder would be surely done, and that he was 
responsible for all the glass and china on the premises. 

** No one need trouble himself to stir,” said the young 
gentleman, "lam going to remain in the house all night, 
and shall be found here in the morning if there is any 
assault to answer for.” 

"What did you strike him for?” asked one of the 
bystanders. 

"Ahl what did you strike him for?” demanded the 
otiiers. 

The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and 
addressing himself to Nicholas, said— 

"You inquired just now what was the matter here. The 
matter is simply this. Yonder person, who was drinking 
with a friend !n the coffee-room when I took my seat 
there for half am hour before going to bed (for I have 
just come off a journey, and preferred stopping here to¬ 
night to going home at this hour where 1 was not eapeotid 
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ixtitil' to-morrow), diose to mcpress himself in ^isre- 
s|;}ectful,' and insolently fandliar terms, of a young lady, 
whom 1 recognised from his descftpUon and other dmum- 
stances, and whom 1 have the honour to know. AS he 
sfiM^e loud enough to be overheard by ^ other guests 
who were f>resent, 1 informed > him most ci^lly that he 
was mistaken in his conjectures, which were of an ofibnsive 
nature, and requested him to forbear. He did so.fm* a 
little time, but as he diose to renew his conversation wlien 
leaving the room, in a more ohensive strain than before, 
I could not refrain from making after him, and facilitat¬ 
ing his departure by a kick, which reduced him to the 
posture in which you saw him just now. 1 am the best 
judge of my own affairs, 1 take it,’* said the young man, 
who had certainly not c^uite recovered from his recent 
heat; ** if anybody here thinks proper to make this quarrel 
his own, I have not the smallest earthly objection, 1 do 
assure him.*’ 

Of all possible courses of proceeding under the circum¬ 
stances detailed, there was certainly not one which, in 
his then state of mind, could have appeared more laudable 
to Nicholas than this. There were not many subjects of 
dispute which at that moment could have come home 
to his own breast more powerfully, for having the un¬ 
known uppermost in his thoughts, it naturally occurred 
to him that he would have done just the same if any 
audacious gossiper durst have presumed in his hearing 
to speak lightly of her. Influenced by these considera¬ 
tions, he espoused the young gentleman’s quaml with 
great warmth, protesting that he had done quite right, and 
that he respected him for it; which John Browdie (albeit 
not quite clear as to the merits) immediately protested 
too, with not inferior vehemence. 

**Let him take care, that*s all,” said the defeated party, 
who was being rubbed down by a waiter, after his recent 
fallen the dusty boards. *'He don’t knock me about for 
nothing, 1 can tell him that. A pretty state of things, 
if a man isn’t to admire a handsome girl without being 
beat to pieces foriti ” 

This reflection appeared to have great weight with the 
young lady^ in the bar, who (adjusting her cap as she 
spoke, and glancing at a mirror) declared that it would 
be a very pretty state of things indeed ; and that If peofde 
were to be punislied for ucilons so innocent and natural 
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AS thati thsfe iKrould bs more people to be kno^eed ^down 
tbtto there would be people to knock them dowii^ and 
that she wondered what gentleman meant by it, that 
she did. 

'* My dear girl/* said the young gentleman, in a low 
voice, advancing towards sash-wiidow. 

** Nonsense, sir f ** replied the ^ young lady sharply, 
smiling, though, as she turned aside, and biting her Itp 
(whereat Mrs. Browdie, who was still standing on the 
stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and called to her 
husband to coma away). 

** No, but listen to me,** said the^ young man. '* li 
admiration of a pretty face were criminal, 1 should be 
the most hopeless person alive, for 1. cannot resist one. 
It has the most extraordinary effect upon me, ched» and 
controls me in the most furious and obstinate mood. You 
see what an effect yours has had upon me already.** 

** Oh, that’s very pretty,’* replied the young lady, tossing 
her head, “ but-” 

“Yes, 1 know it’s very pretty,” said the young man, 
looking with an air of admiration into the barmaid’s face. 
“ 1 said so, you know, just this moment. But beauty 
should be spoken of' respectfully—respectfully, and in 
proper terms, and with a becoming sense of its worth and 
excellence, whereas this fellow has no more notion-—--*** 

The young lady interrupted the conversation at this 
point by thrusting her he^ out of the bar-window, and 
inquiring of tlie waiter in a shrill voice whether that 
young man who had been knocked down was going to 
stand in the passage all night, or whether the entrance 
was to be left clear for other people ? The waiters taldng 
the hint, and communicating it to the hostlers, were 
not slow to change their tone too, and the result was 
that the unfortunate victim was bundled out in a 
twinkling. 

“ I am sure 1 have seen that fellow before,’* said 
Nicholas. 

“ Indeed ! *’ replied his new acquaintance. 

** 1 am certmn of* it,’* said Nicholas, pausing to reflect. 
“Where can I have—stop!—yes, to he sure—he belongs 
to a register office up at the west end of the town. 1 
knew 1 recollected the face.” 

It was, indeed, Tom—the ugly clerk. 

** That’s odd enough 1 ” sml Nicholas, ruminating upon 
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wtnsuga mKimer la i»fakh tikit regittw offiot aa«ttad 
to itart aad itara 1dm la ^ llm ovary aow aad thtei, 

and iKttM ho leait escpected It. 

** I am much obliged to you lor your kind advoca4^ ol 
my canao when it moot needed an advocate," eaid ihe 
young man, laughing, and drawing a card frcnn his tx>cket* 
''Perhaps you'll do me the favour to let me know 
where I can thank you." 

Nicholas took the card, and t^laacing at it involuntarily 
as he returned the compliment, evinced very great surprise. 

" Mr. F!rank Cheeryble! " said Nicholas. *' Surdy not 
the nephew ol Cheeryble Brothers, who is mrptKdnd to¬ 
morrow I" 

*' I don't usually call myseU the nephew of the firm,*' 
said Mr. Frank good-humouredly, " but of the two ex« 
cellent individuals who compose it, I am proud to say 
X am the nephew. And you, I see, are Mr. Niddeby, 
of whmn 1 have heard so much I Ibis is a most unex¬ 
pected meeting, but not the less welcome, I assure you." 
/Nicholas responded to these compliments with others 
of the same kind, and they shock hands warmly. Then 
he introduced John Browdie, who had remained in a state 
of great admiration ever since the young lady in the bar 
had been so skilfully won over to the right side. Then 
Mrs. John Browdie was introduced, and finally they all 
went upstairs together and spent the next half-hour with 

g reat satisfaction and mutual entertainment; Mrs. John 
trowdie beginning the conversation by declaring that of 
all the made-up things she ever saw, that young woman 
below stairs was the vainest and the plainest. 

Tiiis Mr. Frank Cheeryble, although, to judge firom 
what had recently taken place, a hot-headed young man 
(which is not an absolute miracle and phenomenon in 
nature), was a sprightly, good-humoured, pleasant fellow, 
with much, both in his countenance and disposition, that 
reminded Nicholas very strongly of the kind-hearted 
brothers. His manner was as unaffected as theirs, and 
his demeanour full pf that heartiness which, to most 
people who have anything generous in their composition, 
18 peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, that he was 
gfood-looking and intelligent, had a plentiful share of 
vivadty, was extremely cheerful, and accommodated him¬ 
self in five minutes* time to all John Browdle’s oddities 
with as much ease as if he had known him fi'Om a boy; 
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and It will h9 n aoorae of nq great wonder titat» when 
they parted &r the ntgh^ he had produced a moat 
favourahle impression^ not only upon the worthy Yorir- 
ehireman and his wife, hut upon Nicholas idso» whOa 
revolving all these things in hts mind as he made the 
best of his way home, arrived at the conclusion that he 
had laid the ^ondation Of a most agreeable and desirable 
acquiuntance. 

“ But tt*8 a most extraordinary thing about that register 
office fellow P’ thought Nicholt^ **18 it likely that this 
nephew can know an 3 rthuig about that beautiful girl? 
When Tim Linkinwater gave me to understand the other 
day that he was coming to take a share in ^e business 
here) he said he had been superintending it in Germany 
for ibur years, and that during the last six montlis he 
had been engaged in establishing an agency in the north 
of England That’s four years and a ha!f-<-four years 
and a half. She can’t be more than seventeea*-^ay 
eighteen at the outside. She was quite a idiild when 
he went away then. 1 should say he knew nothing about 
her, and had never seen her, so ke can give me no infor>* 
maUon. At all eventSi** thought Nicholas, coming to 
the real point in his mind, ** there can be no danger of 
any prior occupation of her affections in that quarter; 
that’s quite clear.** 

Is selfishness a necessary ingredient in rite compostrion 
of that passion called love, or does it deserve all the fine 
things which poets, in the exercise of their undoubted 
vocation, have said of it ? There are, no doubt, authenti¬ 
cated instances of gentlemen having given up ladies and 
ladies having given up gentlemen to meritorious rivals, 
under circumstances of great higlMntndedness; but is it 
quite established that the majority of such ladies and 
gentlemen have not made a virtue of necessity, and nobly 
resigned what was beyond their reach; as a private 
soldier might register a vow never to accept the Order 
of the Garter, or a poor curate of great piety and learning, 
but of no ffimily—save a vexy large fiimily of children^ 
might renounce a bishopric ? 

Hera was Nicholas Niekleby, who would have soomed 
the tlmught of counting how the chances stood of bis 
rising in favour or fortune with the brothers Cbeeryble, 
now that their nephew had returned, already deep in 
caicuJarions whether that same nephew was likely to 
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rival htm In the afifections of the fair uoktiowxL^Saeasa- 
tng the matter with himeeif, too, as gravely ae if,, with 
that one exception, it were all settled; and recorruig to 
rile subject again and again, and feeling quite Indignant 
and ill-used at the notion of anybody else matdng love 
to one with whom he had never ex^angad a word in 
all bis lifb. To be sure, he eaeggeram rather than 
depredated ' the merits of his ne^ acquaintance; but still 
he took it as a kind of personal offence that he should 
have any merits at all--4n the eyes of this particular 
young lady, that is; for elsewhere he was quite welcome 
to liave as many as he pleased. There was undoubted 
selfishness in all this, and yet Nicholas was of a most 
free and generous nature, with as few mean or sordid 
thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot of any man; 
and there is no reason to suppose that, being in love, he 
felt and thought differently from other people in the like 
sublime condition. 

He did not stop to set on foot an inquiry into his train 
of thought or state of feeling, however, but went thinking 
on all the way home, and continued to dream on in the 
same strain all night. For, having satisfied himself that 
Frank Cheeryble could have no knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with, the mysterious young lady, it began to occur to 
him tliat even he himself might never see her again; upon 
which hypothesis he built up a very ingenious succession of 
tormenting ideas which answered his purpose even better 
than the vision of Mr. Frank Cheeryble, and tantalised 
and worried him waking and sleeping. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and sung to the 
contrary, there is no well-established case of morning 
having either deferred or hastened its approach by the 
term of an hour or so for the mere gratification of a 
splenetic feeling against some unoffending lover: the sun 
having, in the discharge of his public duty, as the books 
bf precedent report, invariably risen according to the 
almanacs, and without suffering himself to be swayed 
by any private considerations. So morning came as 
usual, and witli it business hours, and with them Mr. 
Frank Cheeryble, and with him a long train of smiles 
and welcomes from the worthy brothers, and a more 
grave and clerk-like, but scarcely less hearty reception 
from Mr. Timothy Linklnwater. 

*'That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby sliould have met 
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lust tald Tim LinicUtwater« tiofwiy ;Off his 

stooly ana looking: round the countliig-uousa um His 
Ixick agidnst the desk, as was his custom when he Had 
anytMng very particular to sa^—** that those two young 
men should have met last tught |n that manner Is, 1 
say, a cotncidenoe*~a remarkahte coincidence. Why, I 
don’t believe now,” added Tim, taking off his spectacles, 
and smiling as widi gentle pride, ’*that there’s such a 
place in all the world for coincidences as London is 1 ” 

“ 1 don’t know about that,” said Mr. Frank; **but—” 
Don’t know about it, Mr, Francis 1 ” interrupted Tim, 
with an obstinate air. ** Well, but let us know. If there 
Is any better place for such things, whm is it ? Is it in 
Europe? No, that it isn’t Is it in Asia? Why, of 
course it’s not. Is it in Africa? Not a bit of it. Is it 
in America? Fou know letter than that, at all events. 
Well, then,” said Tim, folding his arms resolutely, *’ where 
isit?” 

” 1 was not about to dilute the point, Tim,” said young 
Cheeryble, laughing. ** I am not such a heretic as that 
All I was going to say was, that I hold mySelf under an 
obligation to the coincidence, that’s all.” 

*’Oh I if you don’t dispute it,” said Tim, quite satisfied, 
** that’s another thing. I’U tell you what though—1 wish 
you had. I wish you or anybody would! I would so put 
that man down,” said Tim, tapping the forefinger of his 
left hand eniphaticaliy with his spectacles, *’so put that 
man down by argument- 

It was quite impossible to find language to express the 
degree of mental prostration to which such an adventurous 
wight would be reduced in the keen encounter with Tim 
Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the rest of his declaration 
in pure lack of words, and mounted his stool again. 

*’We may consider ourselves, brother Ned,” said 
Charles, after he bad patted Tim Linkinwater approvingly 
on the back, ’’veiy fortunate in having two such young 
men about us as our nephew Frank and Mr. Nickleby, 
It should be a source of great satisfaction and pleasure 
to us.” 

** Certainly, Charles, certainly,” returned the other. 

“Of Tim,” added brother Ned, “I sayinothing what¬ 
ever, because Tim is a mere child-^an in^t*—w nobody— 
that we never think of or take into account at all. Tim, 
you villain, what do you say to that, (dr ? ” 
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** I Am jfaloiiA Iratli of Vm,^ «iid TSm^ ** tnMui 
to look om Ight another aituatimi; oo provm yours^m* 
gentlemeo* if you please.” 

Tim tiiMRiit this such an exquisite. unparaOeledt and 
most extraordiuarv joke* that he laid hie pen upon the 
Inkstand, and, rather tumhlinR off his stool than getting 
down edth his usual deliberation, laughed tiU he was 
quite &tnt, making his bead ah the ume so that little 
particles of powder flew palpablv shout the oAce, Nor 
were the brothers at all hehindOiand, for they laughs 
almost at beartlJy at the ludicrous idea of any voluntary 
separation between themselves and old Urn* Nikolas 
and Mr. Frank laughed quite boisterously, perhaps to 
conceal some other emotion awakened by this Uttile 
incident (and so, indeed, did the three old fellows, after 
the first burst), so perhaps there was as much keen enjoy¬ 
ment and relish in that laugh altogether as the politest 
assembly ever derived from the most poignant witticism 
uttered at any one person’s expense. 

*'Mr« Nickleby,” said brother Charles, calling him 
aside, and taking him kindly by the hand, 
anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are properly and 
comfortaMy settled in the cottage. We cannot allow 
those who serve us well to labour under any privation 
or discomfort that it U in our power to remove. I wish, 
too, to see your mother and sister--to know them, Mr. 
Nickleby, and have an opportuni^ of relieving their 
minds by assuring them that any trifling sendee we have 
been able to do them is a great deal more then repaid 
by the zeal and ardour you display. Not a word, my 
dear sir, 1 beg. To-morrow is Sunday. 1 ahall make 
bold to come out at tea-time, and take the chance of 
finding you at home; if you are not, you know, or the 
ladies should feel a delicacy in being intruded on, and 
would rather not be known to me just now, why, 1 can 
come again another time; any other time would do for 
me. Let it remain upon that understanding. Brother 
Ned, my dear fellow, let me have a wora with you 
this way.” 

The -twins went out of the office arm in arm, and 
Nicholas, whp- saw in this act of Idndness, and many 
others of which he had been the suinect that morning, 
only so many delicate renewals on' me arrival of th^r 
nephew of tlie kind assurances which ths brothers ha^ 
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fliMii him in hit absence, could scarcely fool tuffident 
admirmtion and gratitude htr such extraordinary cc»i> 
dderatton* 

The intelligence that they were to have a visltor-^atid 
such a visltor<^next day, awakened in the breast oi Mrs. 
Nickleby mingled feelings of exultation and regret; for 
whereas on the one hand she hailed it at an omen of her 
speedy restoration to good society, and the idmost forgotten 
pleasures of morning calls and evening teanirinkingsi she 
could not, on the other, but reflect with bitterness of spirit 
on the absence of a silver tea*pot with an ivory knob ofx 
the lid, and a miUojug to match, which had been Um 
pride of her heart in days of yore, and had been kept from 
year’s end to year’s end wrapped up in wash-leather on 
a certain top shelf which now presented itself in lively 
colours to her sorrowing imagination. 

** 1 wonder who’s got that spice-box,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
shaking her bead. used to stand in the leftdiand 

comer, next but two to the pickled onions. You remember 
that spice-box, Kate ? ” 

** Perfectly well, mamma.” 

** 1 shouldn’t think you did, Kate,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, in a severe manner, '’talking about it in that 
cold and unfeeling way I If there* is any one thing that 
vexes me in these losses more than the losses themselves, 
1 do protest and t^lare,” said Mrs. Nickleby, rubbing 
her nose with an impassioned air, "that it Is to have 
people about me who take things with sudi provol^g 
calmness.” 

" My dear mamma,” said Kate, stealing her arm round 
lier mother’s neck, " why do you say what I know you 
cannot seriously mean or think, or why be angry with 
me for being happy and content? You and Nicholas are 
left to me, we are together once again, and what regard 
can I have for a few trifling ^ings of which we nevei 
feel the want? When I have seen all the misery and 
des{4ation that death can bring, and known the lonesome 
^ling of being solitary and alone in crowds, and all 
the agony of separation in grief and poverty when we 
most needed comfort and support from each other, can 
you wonder that 1 look upon this as a place of such 
delicious guiet and rest, that with you beside me I have 
nothing to wish for or regret ? There was a time, and 
not long since, when all the comforts of our old home 
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did eom* back, upon mo, I own, voiy olton^-oftenor Itaa 
voiu would tbink, pefhaps*-^bot I aSfeted to Oare notbkig 
tor them, in the hope that you would be brought to 
regret them ies$. 1 was not tnsenslble, indeed. I might 
have felt happier if I had been. Dear mamma,*’ said Kate, 
in great agitation, ” I know no diiSference between this home 
and that In which we were all so happy for so mai^ years, 
eacept that the kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached 
on emrth has passed in peace to heaven.” 

** Kate, my dear Kate,”^HBried Mrs. Nickleby,' folding her 
in her arms. 

”1 have so often thou^it,”,sobbed Kate, *’of all his 
kind words—of the last time be looked into my little room, 
as he passed upstairs to bed, and said, *God bless you, 
darling.’ Tliere was a paleness in his face, mamma--the 
broken heart—1 know it was—1 little thought so~ 
tiie tt” ^ * ■ ” ^ 

A gush of tears came to her relief, and Kate laid her 
head upon her mother’s breast, and wept like a little duld. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, 
that vrhen the Iieart is touched and softened by some 
tranquil hapf^ess or affectionate feeling, the memory of 
the dead comes over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 
It would almost seem as though our better thoughts and 
sympathies were charms, in virtue of which the soul is 
enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intercourse 
with the spirits of those whom we dearly loi^d in life. 
Alas! how often and how long may those patient angels 
hover above us, watching for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered and so soon forgotten ! 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomed to give utterance to 
whatever came uppermost in her mind, bad never conceived 
the possibility of her daughter’s dwelling upon these 
thoughts in secret, die more espedally as no hard tiial or 
querulous reproach had ever drawn them from her. But 
now, when the happiness of all that Nicholas had just 
told them, and of their new and j^aceful life, brought 
these recollections so strongly upon Rate that she could not 
suppress them, Mrs. Nickleby began to have a glimmering 
that she had been rather thoughtless now and then, and 
was conscious of something Uke self-reproach as she 
embraced her daughter, and yielded to the emotions 
wliich such a conversation naturally awakebed. 

There was a mighty bustle that n^ht, and a vast 
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^piaatify of pref)aratioii for eacpected visttor, and a 
vecy litfge noae^y was Inooglit from a gardsm^s 2iard 
Im and out up into a nmnw of very maJl ones, with 
wnififr Mrs. Nkidebv woidd have garnished the HtUe 
sitting-room, in a style that certain^ could not have failed 
to attract anybody's attention, if i6Lte had not ofiered to 
Spare her the trouble, and arranged them in the prettiest 
mad neatest manner possible. If the cottage ever looked 
pretty, it must have oeen on sudi a bright and sun^nny 
day as the neart day was. But Smike's pnde in the garden, 
or Mrs. Nickleby's in tiu^ condition m the furniture, or 
Kate's in everything, was nothing to the pride with which 
Nicholas loolc^ at l^te herself; and sur^y the costliest 
mansion in all Ex^land n^ht have found in her b^utiful' 
face and gracefuT form its most ezquxate and peerless 
ornament. 

About six o'clc^ in the afternoon Sirs. Niddeby was 
thrown into a great flutter of spirits by the long-expected 
knock' at the door, nor was this flutter at all composed 
by the audible tre^ of two ps^ of boots in the passage, 
which Mrs. Niddeby augured, in a breathless state, must 
be " the two Mr. Cheeryoles " ; as it certainly was, ^ough 
not the two Mrs. Niddeby expected, because it was ]i£r. 
Charles Cheeryble and his n^hew, F^ank, who made 
a Ihousand apologies for his intrusion, which Mrs. Niddeby 
(having teaspwns enough and to spare for all) most 
graciou^ received. Nor did the appearance of this unex** 
pected victor occasion the least embarrassment (save in 
Kate, and that only to the extent of a blush or two at flrst), 
for old gentleman was so kind and cordial, and the 
young gentleman imitated him in this respect so wdl, 
that the usual stiflness and formality of a first meeting 
showed no signs of appearing, and Kate really more than 
once detected hersdf m the very act of wondering when 
it was going to begin. 

At the t^table there was plenty of conversation on a 
great variety of subjects, nor were there wanting jocose 
matters of discussion, such as they were; for young 
Mr. Cheeryble's recent stay in Germany happening to be 
alluded to, old Mr. Qieexyble infcxmed the company that 
the aforesaid young Mr. (^eeryble was suspected to have 
faflen deepiy in love with the daughter of a certain German 
butgomaijbr. This accusation young Mr. Cheeiybto most 
indignantly repelled, upon which Mrs. ^^ckieby tUly 

T 
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remuked tK«t ^ «iuipeot«d, front frio veiy wnrmth of 
the dflftdali there mnet be eomething in it. Younir Mr 
Cheerybla then earnestly entreated Sd Mr, Chedi^^e to 
eoniess that it was all a jest^ trhi^ old Mr, Cheetyble 
at last did, young' Mr, Cheejyble being so mucli in earnest 
about it, that—as Mrs. Nickleby said many thousand times 
afterwards in recaliing the scene—be ** quite coloifred,** 
which she rightly considered a memoratde ctrcumstance, 
and one wortliy ot remark young men not being, as a class, 
remarkable for modesty^ or self-denial, espec^ly when 
there is a lady in the case, when, if thc^ cmour at all, it 
is rather their practice to colour the story, and not 
themselves. 

After tea there was a walk in the garden, and the 
evening being very fine they strolled out at the garden 
gate into some lanes and byroads, and sauntemd up 
and down until it grew quite dark. The time seemed to 
pass^ very quickly with all the party. Kate^ wem first, 
leaning upon her brother’s arm, and talking with him and 
Mr. Frank Cheeryble; and Mrs. Nickleby and the elder 
gentleman follows at a short distance, the kindness of 
the good merchant, his interest in the welfare of Nicholas, 
and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon the goo.d 
lady’s feelings, that the usual current of her speedi was 
confined wiUiin very narrow and circumscribed limits. 
Smike (who, if he had ever been an object of interest in 
his life, had been one that day) accompanied them, joining 
sometimes one group and sometimes the other, as brother 
Charles, laying his hand upon his shoulder, bade him 
walk with him, or Nicholas, looking smilingly round, 
beckoned him to come and talk with the old friend who 
understood him best, and who could win a smile into his 
careworn face when none else could. 

Pride is one of the seven deadly sins; but it cannot be 
the pride of a mother in her children, tor that is a com¬ 
pound of two cardinal virtues—faith and hope. This was 
the pride that swelled Mrs. Nickleby’s heart that night, 
and this it was which left upon her fkce, glistening in the 
light wheii they returned home, traces of the most grateful 
tears she had ever 

There was a qui^ mirth about the little supper which 
harmonised exactly with this tone of feeling, and at length 
the two gentlemen took their leave. There was one dr- 
ciunstance in the leave-taking whldh occasioned a vast 
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4«al ^ tmlUng And p|ftiMA«dry» «xtd that was, that Ux, 
Frank CheeiylMa oStsrw bit btfia to Kata twiet over* 
forgetting wax ht bad bade htr adieu alretdjr* Tim 
was held by the ^der Mr. Cbe^ble to be a convindiig 
proof that he was thkiking of tus German flame* and the 
}mt occasioned immense mughter. So easy w to more 
light hearts. 

In short* it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness; 
and as we all have some bright day—many of us» let ua 
hope, among a crowd of others—to which we revert with 
particular delight, so this one was ojfbn looked hade to 
as bolding a conspicuous place in the calendar of those 
who shared it. 

Was there one exception, and that one he who needed to 
have been happiest ? 

Who was that who, in the silence of his own chamber, 
sank upon his knees to pray as his first friend had taugitt 
him, and folding his hands and stretching them wildly in 
the air, fell upon liis ftice in a passion of bitter grief? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

«R. RALPH NICKLSBY CUTS AN OLD AOQUAINTANCB — IT 
WOULD ALSO APPEAR, FROM THE CONTENTS HEREOF, 
THAT A JOKE, EVEN BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
MAY BE SOMETIMES CARRIED TOO FAR. 

There are some men, who, living with the one object of 
enriching themselves, no matter by what means, and being 
perfectly conscious of the baseness and rascality of the 
means which they will use every day towards tliis end, 
affect, nevertheless—even to themselves^—high tone of 
tnoral rectitude, and shake their heads and sigh over the 
depravity of the world. Some of the craftiest scoundrels 
that ever walked this earth, or rather-^for walking implies, 
at least, an erect position and^ the bearing of a man—^that 
ever crawled and mpt through life by its dirtiest and 
narrowest ways, will gravely jot down in diaries the evente 
of every day, and keep a regular debtor and creditor 
account with Heaven, which shall always show a floating 
balance in their own favour. Whether this is a gratuitous 
(tlie only gratuitous) part of the fldsehood and triclmfy of 
such men% Uvea, or whether they really hopq to emt 
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Heom and Imv ti|> treaaun la tlie oM mdd bjr 
tlie sama ivrooeas whieh haaanaldedthemtalayttptraaaura 
sn thia^not to ooeation how It la, ao It li. And, doubtless^ 
aoch bookkeeping (like certain autoblc^^phU^ widoh 
have enlightened the world) cannot kdl to prove serviceable 
tn the one respect of sparing tiie recording anget some 
titive and labour. 

Ralph Nickleby was not a man of this stamp. Stem, 
unyietdif^, dogged, and impenetrable, Ralph cared lor 
nothing tn life, or bepnd it, save the gratification of two 
pas^ons^ avarice, the first and predominant appetite of 
his nature, and hatred, the second. Affecting to consider 
himself but a tjrpe of all humanity, he was at little pains 
tp conceal his true character from the world in general, 
and in his own heart he exulted over and chertshm eveiy 
bad design as it had birth. The only scriptural admoni* 
tionthat Ralph Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was **know 
thyself.” He knew himself well, and choosing to imagine 
that all mankind were cast in the same mould, hated them; 
for, though no man hates htmself, the coldest among us 
haring too much seIf«love for that, yet, most men un¬ 
consciously judge the world from themselves, and it will 
be very generally found that those who sneer habitually 
at human nature, and affect to despise it, are among its 
worst and least pleasant samples. 

But the present business of these adventures is with 
Ralph himself, who stood regarding Newman N(^gs with 
a heavy frown, while that worthy took off his nngerless 
gloves, and spreading them carefully on the palm of his 
left hand, and flattening them with his right to take the 
creases out, proceeded to roll them up with an absent air, 
as if he were utterly regar^ess of au things else, in the 
deep interest of the ceremonial. 

Gone out of town I” said Ralph slowly. ** A mistake 
of yours. Go back again.” 

** No mistake,” returned Newman. ** Not even going- 
gone.” 

** Has he turned £^1 or baby ? ” muttered Ralpli, with 
a fretftil gesture. 

** I do^t know,” said Newman, **but he’s gone.” 

The repetition of the word ** gone’’ seemed to afford 
Newman Noggs inexpressible delight. In proportion as it 
annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered the word with a 
full, round emphasis, dwelling upon it as long as he 
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^cenUy touM, iuid wImii lie tould hdd out no. 
Didtbout attcactiugr 0b8erva.^fi, atood gasping it td ^imseif, 
aajf mn that wera a satMictioiu 
**And wkei^ has he gone ?’* said Ralph. 

**France»* replied Newtnan. ** Danger of anolhor 
attack of eiysrpelas—a worse attadc—in the heath So 
the doctors him off. And he*s gone;** 

** And Lord Frederick-*-^** began Ralph. 

**He*s gone too,** replied Newman. 

** And he carries his drubbing with him, does he !** said 
Ralph, turning away—** pockets his bruises, and sneaks 
off without the retaliation of a word, or seeking the 
smallest reparation 1 ** 

** He*s too ill,** said Newman. 

**Tooilll** repeated Ralph. **Why, / would have it if 
I were dying; m that case I should only be the more 
determined to have it, and that without delay—I mean if 
I were he. But he’s too Ul! Poor Sir Mulberry! Too 
ill ! »» 


Uttering these words with supreme contempt and great 
irritation of manner, Ralph signed hastily to Newman to 
leave the room ; and tlirowmg himself into his dtair, heat 
his foot impatiently upon the ground. 

** There is some spell about that boy,** said Ralph, 
grinding his teeth. ** Circumstances conspire to help 
him. Talk of fortune’s favours! What is even money 
to such devil’s luck as this ! ’* 


He thrust his hands impatiently into his pockets; but, 
notwithstanding his previous reflection there was some 
consolation there, for his fsce relaxed a little; and'al¬ 
though there was still a deep frown upon the contracted 
brow, it was one of calculation, and not of disappointment. 

*'This Hawk will come back, however,” muttered 


Ralph; **and If 1 know the man—and 1 should by this 
timO—>his wrath will have lost nothing of its violence 
in the meanwUle. Obliged to live in retirement—the 
monotony of a sickroom to a man of his habits—no life- 
no drink—iu> play—nothing that he likes and lives by. 
He is not likely to forget his obligations to the cause of 
all this. Few men would; but he of all others—no, no 1 ” 

He smiled and shook his head, and resting ms chin 
upon his hand, fell abusing, and smiled again. After 
a time he rose and rang the bell. 

**That Mr. Squeers; has lie been here?** said Ralph. 
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He me here laet oight. 1 leE him here erhea 1 weftt 
homei** returned Newihea* 

** 1 know that» fool, do I not ? ** eaid Reijdi ireeeibliv 

Has he been here eiOcet Was be here this ? ** 

** No,” bawled Newman* in a very loud key. 

** If he oomes while I am out—%e is iiretty sure to he 
here by nine to-ai|fht—let hltn wait# And if there’s 
another man with iuni, u there aiU be—nerhapii” eaid 
Ralph, checking himself, " let him wait too.” 

** Let ’em both watt ? ” said Newman. 

** Ay,” replied Ralph, turning upon him with an angry 
look. *'H^p me on with this spelicer, and don’t repeat 
after me like a croaking parrot” 

1 wish 1 was a parrot,” said Newnlan sulkily. 

“I wish you were,” rejoined Ralph, drawing his spencer 
on ; ’* I’d nave wrung your neck long ago.” 

Newman returned no answer to this compliment, but 
looked over Ralph’s shoulder for an instant (he was ad^ 

r ing the collar of the spencer behind, just then), as if 
were 8troa(riy disposed to tweak him by the nose. 
Meeting Ralph’s eye, however, he suddenly recalled his 
wandering fingers, and rubbed his own red nose with a 
vehemence quite astonishing. 

Bestowing no further notice upon his eccentric follower 
than a threatening look, and an admonition to be careful 
and make no mistake, Ralph took his hat and gloves and 
walked out. 


He appeared to have a very extraordinary and miscel* 
laneous connection, and very odd calls he made—soma 
at great riOh houses, and some at small poor ones-^t 
all upon one subject—money. His &ce was a talisman 
to the porters and servants of his more dashing clients, 
and procured him ready admission, though he trudged 
on foot, and others, who were denied, rattled to the door 
in carriai^es. Here he was all softness and cringing 
dvili^i ms step so light that it scarcely produced a 
sound upon the thick carpets} his voice so soft that it 
was not audible beyond the person to whom it was 
addressed. But in the poorer habitations Ralph was 
another man; his boots creaked upon tlie passage floor 
as he walked boldly in, Ms voice was harsh and Idud 
as he demanded the mon^that was overdue; his threats 
were coarse and angry. With another dais of customers, 
Ralph was again another mam These Were attomeys 
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6f fhAn who Mp 0 d him to 

now bualneM, or ralmd fmh prrats i^on With 
them Ra]|>h wfti IhmilUtf mid Jocose ^^bumoroui Ufxm 
the topics of the day^ and espeoltdiy pleasant upon hatilo* 
ruptcies and pecual^ diffioulties t^t made good ibf 
trade. In short, it would have been diffiistilt to have 
recognised the same man under these various aspects, 
but Tor the bulky leather case fhll of bills and notes 
which he drew ftom his pocket at every bouse, and the 
constant repetition of the same complaint (varied only 
in tone and style of detivery), that the worid thought him 
rich, and that, perha^ he might be if he had hn own t 
but there was no getting money in when once it was out, 
either principal or interest, and It was a hard matter to 
live—even to live from day to day. 

It was evening before a lon^ round of sudh visits (lnter<* 
rupted only by a scanty dinner at an eating-^lmuse) 
terminated at Pimlico, and Ralph walked along St» 
James’s Park, on his way home. 

There were some deep schemes in his head, as the 
puckered brow and firmiy*set mouth would have abund¬ 
antly testified, even if they had been unaccompanied by a 
complete indifference to, or unconsciousness of, the objects 
about him. So complete 'was his abstraction, however, 
that Ralph, usually as quick-sighted as any man, did 
not observe that he was followed by a shambling figure, 
which at one time stole behind him with noiseless foot¬ 
steps, at another crept a few paces before him, and at 
another glided along by his side; at all times regarding 
him witli an eye so keen, and a look so eager and atten¬ 
tive, that it was more like the expression of an intrusive 
face in some powerful picture, or strongly-marlmd dream, 
than the scrutiny even of a most interested and anxious 
observer. 

The sky had been lowering and dark for some time, 
and the commencement of a violent storm of r^n drove 
Ralph for riielter to a tree. He was leaning against it 
with folded arms, still buried in thought, when, happening 
to raise his eyes, he suddenly met wose of a man who, 
creeping round the trunk, peered into his face with a 
searching look. There was something in the usurer’s 
expression at the moment which the man apaeared to 
remember well, for it decided him; and stepiung close 
up to Ral{fo, he pronounced his name. 



AttoiiiBhed to to momantf iUtIpli tol tok a eoupfo 
'Af oacef,, and «iim7e4 kim tom k^d to tot, A ofMure, 
dftrX Arithered man, of about bio own ago, with a oto<^ 
htg bodj. and a vety olnistor toe, reodetod more ilU 
feoourea by hollow and hungty ohoefes, deeply aunbumod, 
and thick, black eyebrows, blacker in oontzaet with to 
fwriect whiteness of his hair; roughly closed in shabby 
garments, of a strange apd uncouth make; and having 
about him an indefinable manner of depression arm 
degradation-^this, to a moment, was all he saw. But 
he looked again, and to face and person seemed gradually 
to grow less strange, to change as he lodced, to subside 
ana soften into lineaments that were familiar, until at last 
they resolved themselves, as if by some strange optical 
illusion, into those of one wliom he had known for many 
years, and forgotten and lost sight of for nearly is many 
more. 

The man saw that the recognition was mutuid, and 
beckoning to Ralph to take his former place under to 
tree, and not to stand in the falling rain, of which, in his 
first surprise, he had been quite regardless, addressed him 
in a hoarse, faint voice. 

**You would hardly have known me from my voice, 

I suppose, Mr. Niclde%? ** he said. 

No,’* returned Ralph, bendti^ a severe look upon him. 
” Though there is something in that that I remember 
now,” 

’’There is little in me that you can call to mind as 
having been there eight years ago, 1 dare say?” observed 
the omer. 

“ Quite enough,” said Ralph carelessly, and averting hts 
face. ’* More than enough.’’ 

” If I had remained in doubt about yna, Mr. Niekleby,” 
said the other, ’’this reception and jnmr manner would 
have decided me very soon.” 

” Did you expect any other?” asked Ralph sharply, 

” No r said the man. '** 

’’You were right,” retorted Ralph; ’’and as you feel 
no surprise, need express none.” 

”Mr. Niekleby,” said to man bluntly, after a briei 
pause, duHng which he had seemed to struggle with an 
inclination to answer him by some reproach, ” will yott^ 
hear a few words that 1 have to say ? ” 

” 1 am obliged to wait here till the rain holds a utUe^” 
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said lUfpH* ibdkuig id^road. ** If you talk* slr^ 1 not 
put my nngert in mjr eara, tliougii your talking itavd 
as mui^ eSmtas if 1 did.** 

** 1 was onos in your conddence-~-** dius his companion 
hesan. Ralph looked round and smiled involuntarily. 

“ Well,’* sahi Uie other, ’’as much in your confidence as 
you ever ^ose to let anybody be." 

*’ Ah 1" rejoined Ralp^ folding his arms; ** that’s anothet 
thing—Quite ano&er tning." 

** Dohr let us play upon words, Mr. Niddeby, In the 
name of humanity." 

” Of what?" said Ralph. 

^’Of humanity," replied the other sternly. **I am< 
hungry, and in want. If the cliange that you must see In 
me am so long an absence—^must see, for 1, upon whom 
it has come by slow and hard degrees, see it and know it 
well—will not move you to pity, let the knowledge tibat 
bread—not the daily bread of the Lord’s Prayer, whtdi, ns 
it is offered up in dties like this, is understood to include 
half the luaunes of the world for the rich, and just as much 
coarse food as will support life for the poor—not that, but 
breed, a crust of dry, bard bread,^ is beyond my reach 
to-day—let that have some weight with you, if nothing ^e 
has.*’ 

**lf this is the usual form in which you beg, sir," said 
Ralph, **you have studied your part well; but if you will 
take advice from one who knows something of the world 
and its ways, 1 should recommend a lower tone—a li^e 
lower tone, or you stand a fair chance of being starved in 
good earnest" . 

As he said this, Ralph clenched his left wrist tightly with 
his right hand, and inclining his head a little on one side, 
and dropping his chin upon his breast, looked at him whom 
he addressed with a frowning, sullen face: the very picture 
of a man whom notliing could move or soften. 

’’Yestenfoy was my first day in London," said the old 
man, glancing at his travel-stained dress and worn riioes. 

” it would have been better for you, I think, if it had 
been your last also," replied Ralph. 

’*1 have been seeking you these two days, where 1 
thought you were most Tilmly to be found," resmned the 
other more humbly, *’ and 1 met you here at last, when 
1 had almost given up the hc^ of encountering you, 
Mf« Nlcklel^." 
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H4 Memed to wait for tme rtply* but Ralpli gjMxig bim 
nooe, bo contlnuod'—* 

** I am a most miserable and wretched outoast, nearlf 
eixty Tears old» and as destitute and helpless as a child 
ofsm.” 

**1 am sixty years old too**’ replied Ralph* “and am 
neither destitute nor helpless* Work. Don't make fine 
playwaetinjr speeches about bread* but earn it" 

“Howf" cried the other. “Whore? Show me the 
means. Will you g^ve them to me<->wili you ? ” 

“ I did once," replied Ralph <^mposedly; “you scarcely 
need ask me whether 1 will again." 

“It's twenty years ago* or mote*" said the man, in a 
suppressed voice. “ since you and 1 fell out. You remember 
that ? 1 claimea a share in the profits of some business 1 
brought to you, and, as 1 persism, you arrested me for an 
old advance of ten pounds* odd shUlings-^including interest 
at fifty per cent* or so.” 

“ 1 remember something of it," replied Ralph carelessly. 
“Wliatthen?” 

“That didn't part us," said the man. “1 made sub* 
mission, being on the wrong side of the bolts and bars; 
and* as you were not the made man then that you are now, 
you were glad enough to take hack a clerk who wasn't 
over nice, and who knew something of the trade you 
drove." 


“You b^ged and prayed* and 1 consented," replied 
Ralph* “Tnat was kind of me. Perhaps I did want you 
•—I forget I should think 1 did, or you would have 
begged in viun. You were useful—not too honest, not too 
delicate* not too nice of hand or heart-*but useful." 


“Useful, indeed 1" said the man. “Come, You had 

g inched and ground me down for some years before that, 
ut 1 had served you faithfullv up to that time, in spite of 
all your dog's usage^had 1 ? " 

Ralph made no reply. 

“ Had 1 ? " said tne man, again. 

** You had had your wages," rejoined Ralph* “ and had 
done your work. We storo on equal ground so far* and 
could both cry quits." 

Then, but not afterwards," said the other* 

“Not afterwards* certainly, not even then, for (as you 
have just said) you owed me money, and do stiU," replied 
Ralph* 
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^^That*« mt fttld tiie man aagarljr. ** Xbot** not 
^ Mark that 1 didn't ibrgat that oljd sora, trti$t ma. 
l^Mrtly in rameinbmncQ of that, and partly in the hopa 
maUng naon^ some day by tt^ acliema, i took advanta^ 
of my poaStton about you, and poaaeaaed myself of a timd 
upon you, which yOu woidd give half of all you have to 
know, and naver can know but through me. 1 left you— 
long after that time, ramemb«rand, for some poor 
trickary that came within the law, but was nothing to what 
you money-makers daily practise just outside its bounds, 
was sent away a convict for seven 3 rear 8 . I itave returned 
what you see me. Now, Mr. Nickleby,** said the man, 
with a strange nvixture of humilUy am sense of power« 
** what help and assistance will you give me—^what bribe, 
to speak out plainly ? My expectations are not monstrous, 
but 1 must live, and to live I must eat and drink. Money 
is on your side, and hunger and thirst on mine. You may 
drive an easy bargain.’' 

Is that all ? ** said Ralph, still eyeing his companion 
with the same steady look, and moving nothing l^t his 
lips. 

** It depends on you, Mr. Nickleby, whether that’s all or 
not,” was the rejoinder. 

“Why, then, harkye, Mr. —^ I don’t know by what 
name I am to call 3 ^u,” said Ralph. 

“ By my old one, if you like.” 

“ Why, then, harkye, Mr. Brooker,” said Ralph, in his 
harshest accents, “and don’t expect to draw another speedb 
from me—^harkye, sir. 1 know you of old for a ready 
scoundrel, but you never had a stout heart; and hard work, 
with (maybe) chains upon those legs of yours, and shorter 
k>od than when I ’pinched ’ and ’ground’ you, has blunted 
your wits, or you would not come with such a tale as this 
to me. You a hold upon me I Keep it, or publisli it to the 
world, if you like.” 

“ I can’t do that,” interposed Brooker. “ That wouldn’t 
serve fue." 

’’Wouldn’t it?” said Ralph. “It will serve you as 
much as bringing it to me, 1 promise you. To be pliun 
with you, I am a careful man, and know my 
thoroughly. I know the world, and the world knows 
me. Whatever you gleaned, or heard, or saw, when 
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Indeedi it redounded to my credit or honour* mnd then It 
would eoout you Ibr a liar. And yet 1 don’t find bigness 
slaeki or clients scrupulous. Quite the contrary. 1 atn 
fevilrd or threatened every day by one man or another*** 
said Ralph; ‘*but things roll on just the same, and I 
don’t grow poorer either. 

1 neither revile nor threaten,^ rejoined the 


man. 


•1 

can tell you of what you have lost by my act, what I only 
can restore, and what, if 1 die without restoring, dies with 
me, and never can be regained.’* 

1 tell my monev pretty accurately, and generally keep 
it in my own custody,** said Ralph, ** I look shat^y afier 
most men that 1 deal with, and most of all 1 looked shaiply 
after you. You are welcome to all you have kept from me.” 
**Are those of your own name dear to you?” said the 

man emphatically. ** If they are-” 

**They are not,” return^ Ralph, exasperated at this 
perseverance, and the thouf^t of Nicholas, which the 
last question awakened. ’'They are not. If you had 
come as a common begs^, I might have thrown a six* 
pence to you in remembrance of the clever knave you 
used to be; but since you try to palm these state trn^s 
upon one you might have known better, 1*11 not part 
with a halfpenny-Haor would I to save you from rotting. 
And remember this, *scape-ga11ows,” said Ralph, menadng 
him with his hand, "that if we meet again, and you so 
much as notice me by one begging gesture, you shall 
see the ihside of a jail once more, and tighten this hold 
upon me in intervals of the hard labour that vagabonds 
are put to. There’s my answer to your trash. TaSe it.” 

With a disdainful scowl at the object ofthis anger, who 
met his eye but uttered not a word, Ralph walked away 
at his usual pace, without manifesting the slightest 
curiosity to see what became of his late companion, or, 
Indeed, once looking behind him. The man remained on 
the same spot, with his eyes fixed upon his retreating 
figure until it was lost to view, and then drawing his 
arms about his chest, as if the damp and lack of food 
struck coldly to him, lingered with slouching steps by 
the wayside, and begged of tliose who passed along. 

Ralph, in nowise moved by what had lately passed, 
further than as he had already expressed himself, walked 
deliberately’on, and turning out of the park and leaving 
Golden Square on hts right, took hts way thfougb soma 
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streets at the west end of the town, until be arHved in that 

e rticolar one in which stood the rest^ence of Madame 
antaliiti. The name of that laii^ no longer appealed 
on the flaming door-plate* that of Miss Knag being sub* 
stituted in its stead; hut the bonnets and dresses were 
still dimly visible in the first-floor windows by the decaying 
IMt dT a summer^s evening* and, excepting this osten¬ 
sible alteration in the proprietorship, the establishment 
wore its old appearance. . 

** Humph 1 ” muttered l^lph* drawing lus hand^ across 
his moutn with a connoisseur-like air* and surveying the 
house from top to bottom; ** these people look pretty well* 
They can’t last long; but if I know of their going* in good 
time, I am safe* and a fair profit, too. 1 must keep them 
closely in view—that’s all.” 

So, nodding his head very complacently, Ralph was 
leaving the spot, when his quick ear caught the sound 
of a confused noise and hubbub of voices, mingled with 
a great running up and down stairs, in the very house 
wmcli had been the subject of his scrutiny; and while 
he was hesitating whether to knock at the door or listen 
at the keyhole a little longer, a female servant of Madame 
Mantalini's (whom he had often seen) opened it abruptly, 
and bounced out, with her blue ciu> ribbands streaming 
in the air. 

Hollo, here. Stop 1 ” cried Ralph, ** what’s the mattei. 
Here am I. Didn’t you hear me knock ? ” 

Oh! Mr. Nicldeby, sir,” said the girl. ** Go up, ibf 
the love of gracious. Master's been and done it again.” 
Done mat ? ” said Ralph tartly; *’ what d’ve mean ? ” 
knew he would, if he was drove to it,” cried the 
girl. *' 1 said so all along.” 

’’Come here, you silly wench,” said Ralph, catching 
her by the wrist; ’’and don’t carry family matters to 
the neighbours, destroying the credit of the establishment. 
Come here; do you hear me, girl ? ” 

Without any further ez^stulatipn he led, or rather 
pulled, the frightened handmaid into the house, and shut 
the door; then Mdding her walk upstairs before him, 
followed without more ceremony. 

Guided by the noise of a great many voices all tilkif^ 
together, and passing the girl in his impatience, before 
tliey had ascended many steps, Ralph quickly reached 
the priyate sitting-room, when he was rather aipsatMlby 
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tho ooiifiifed and inaxpHcable ftceae in whlcb he luddenly 
fottifd hifliielC « 

Thera were au the jraung-lad^ woricere^ some with 
bonnets and some wiUiOuti in vanoue attitudea eapreasive 
of alarm and consternation; eome gathered round Madame 
Mantalini, who was In tears upon one chair; and others 
routid Mias Knar* who was in opposition tears upon 
another; and others round Mr. Mantalini, who was 

g irhaps the most striking figure in the whole group, 
r Mr. Mantalini’s legs were extended at full length 
upon the floor, and his head and shoulders were wup^ 
ported by a very tall footman, who didn’t seem to know 
what to do with them, and Mr. Mantaltni’s eyes ware 
closed, and his face was pale, and his hair was com« 
paratively straight and ms whiskers and moustache 
were limp, and his teeth wore clenched, and he had a 
little bottle in his right hand, and a little teaspoon in his 
left; and his hands, arms, legs, and shoulders were all 
stiff and powerless. And yet Madame Mantalini was 
not weeping upon the body, but was scolding violently 
upon her chair; and all this amidst a clamouif of tongues 
perfectly deafening, and which really appeared to have 
driven the unfortunate footman to the uttermost verge 
of distraction. 

**What is the matter here?” said Ralph, pressing 
forward. 

At this inquiry the clamour was increased twentv-fold, 
and an astounding string of sudh shrill contradictions 
as, ’’He’s poisoned himself”—He hasn’t”Send for 
a doctor”—“ Don’t”—** He’s d^ng”—**He isn’t, he’s 
only pretending’’—with various other cries, poured forth 
with bewildering volubility, until Madame Mantalini was 
seen to address herself to Ralph, when female curiosity 
to know what she would say prevailed; and, as if by 
genera] consent, a dead silence, unbroken by a single 
whisper, instantaneously succeeded. 

’’Mr. Nifdcleby,” said Madame Mantalini, **hy what 
chance you came here X don’t know.” 

Here a gurgling voice was beard to ejaculate—-as part of 
the wanderings of a sick man—the words, ’*Demnitioo 
sweetness I ” but nobody heeded them except the footman, 
who, being startled to near such awful tones proceeding, 
as it were, from between bis very fingers, dropped hfs 
amster’s head upon the floor vrith a prsti^ loud and 
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witliolit m' eSbrt tn lift up, upon <lw 
bystanders, as if bn bad dbue soUketbing rafber cimr 
tbau otherwise. ^ 

** t wiU, however,’* eontittusd Madame Mautalin!, #yiilg 
her e^i and spealdng with pfreat indignation, ’* say bmte 
you, and before eveiybody here, for the drat time, and ones 
mr ajl, that I never will supply that man’s extravagances 
and viciousness again. I have beeh a dupe and a tool to 
him long enough. In fhture he shall support himself, if hS 
can; and then he may spend what money he pleases, upoti 
whom and how he pleases; but it shall not oe mte, and 
therefore you had better pause before you trust him 
(ifthef.” 

Thereupon Madame Maatatinl, quite unmoved by soma 
most pathetic lamentations on me part of her husband, 
that the apothecary had not mixed tlie prussic add strong 
enough, and that he must take another bottle or two to 
finish the work he had in hand, entered into a catalogue of 
that amiable gentleman’s gallantries, deceptions, extrava*' 
gances, and infidelities (espedally the last), winding up 
with a protest against being supposed to entertain the 
smallest remnant of regard for mm; and addudng, In 
proof of the altered state of ner ^options, the drcumstance 
of his having poisoned himself in private no less thmi sbr 
times within the last fortnight, and her not having once 
interfered, ^ word or deed, to save his life. 

*’And I insist on being separated, and left to myself,** 
said Madame Mantalini, sobbing. " If he dares to refbse 
me a separation, I’ll have one in law-^1 can—and 1 hope 
this will be a warning to all girls who have seen this 
dtsgracelul exhibition.” 

Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest ^1 in 
company, siud with great solemnity, that It would be a 
Warning to Asr, and so did the young ladies generally, with 
the exception of one or two, who appeared to entertain some 
doubts whether such whiskers could do wrong, 

’’Why do you say all this before so many listeners?” 
said Ralph, in a low voice. *'You know you ate not In 
eamest*^^ 


**l am in earnest,” replied Madame MaOtalini, aloud, 
and retreating toward Miss Knag. 

** Well, but consider,” reasoned Ralph, who had a great 
interest in the matter. ”lt would be well to reiieCL A 
married woman has no property*” 
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** Not a folltafT 2e Indtviduali 4eiii my mH 
Hr. Mantalii^ t^oa ak ^bow. 


** 1 am quite 


retorted Madame MautuBuis 


toseing head; *'and I hmm nooe. l!he iMieiniM tto 
nock* thle houeoi and eveiydiing lu it, all belong to Mies 

** 'that’s quite true» Madame Mantalini,^* said Miss ^ag, 
with whom her late emplcwer had secretly come to ati 
axnicatde tmdemtandifig on this point. ** Verr true, indeed, 
Madame Mantalini—hem—ve^ true. Ana I never was 
more glad in all my life that 1 had strength of mind to 
resist matrimonial offers, no matter how advantageous, 
than I am when 1 think of my present position as com¬ 
pared with your most unfortunate and most undeserved 
one, Madame Mantaltni.** 


*^Demniit!*’ cried Mr. Mantalini, turning hie head 
towards his wife. **Wiil it not slap and fnnch the 
envious dowager, that dares to reflect upon its own 
delicious ? ** 


But the d^ of Mr. Mantalini’s blandlshmmtts bad 
departed. ^*Miss Knag, sir,** said his wife, **is my 
fiarticular liriend;** and although Mr. Mantalini leered 
till his eyes seemed in danger of never coming back to 
their right places again, Madame Mantalini showed no 
signs of ioftening. 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about this altered state 
of things, for, finding by daily experience that there was 
no chance of the business thriving, or even continuing to 
exist, while Mr. Mantali^ had any hand in the expenditure, 
and having now a considerable interest in its welMoing, 
she had sedulously ppplied herself to the investigatiim of 
some little matters connected with that gentlemans private 
diaracter, which she had so well elucidated, and artfully 
imparted to Madame Mantalini, as to open her ^es more 
eflectually than the closest and most phuosophical nason- 
tng could have done in a series of years. To whl^ end 
riie accidental^ discovety hy Miss ICnag of som tender 
correspondent, In which Madame Mantalini wai^feacribed 
as **old** and ** ordinary,** had most fuovidentially 
contributed. 

However, notwithstanding her flnnness, Madame 
Mantalini wept veiy piteous^; and as she feaned upon 
Miss Kfiag, and rigned towaids the di6or« that youog 
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ladj and aH fhe ntW 9 oung }adi«9, with ^mpaihltli^ 
Cftoas, proceedad to hear W out . ^ 

^^Nicklahj**’ iaid Mt Maataliti!» In Hats, *'3rou have ' 
beeni made a witftess to this demnitlon crueltyi on the part 
of tha demdest enslaver and capdvator that never was, «h» 
dem) 1 fof^ive that woman.” 

^'forsdve 1” repeated Madame Mantaltni angHlj. 

00 forgive her, Nickleby,” said Mr. mntalinu 
** Yoji will biame me» the world will blame mc^the women 
will ilame me; evetybody will laugh, and scon, and smUe^ 
and rrin most demnebly. They ami say, * she bad a bless- ^ 
ing. ^ She did not know it. He was too weak ; he was too 
he was a demd fine fellow, but he loved too strong; 
e cofuld not bear her to be cross, and call him wicked 
names. It was a demd case, there never was a demder.* 
But 1 forgive her.” 

Wifii this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini fell down again 
very fiat, and lay to all appearance without sense mr 
motiofi) until all me females bad' left the room, when he 
came cautiously into a sitting posture, and confronted 
Ralph with a very blank face, and the little bottle stiU In 
pne hand and the teaspoon in the other. 

** You may put away those fooleries now, and live by 
your wits again,” said Ralph, coolly ^tting on his hat. 

** Densnit, Nidcleby, you're not serious.” 

** I seldom joke,” said Ralph. ** Good-night.” 

** No, but, Nickleby—said Mantalini. 

** 1 am wrong, perhaps,” rejoined Ralph. I hope so. 
You should know best Good-night.” 

Ailecdng not to hear his entreaties that be would stay 
and advise lirith him, Ralph left the crestfallen Mr. 
Mantalini to his meditations, and left the house quietly. 

"Ohol” he said, ''sets the wind that way so soon? 
Half knave and half fool, and detected in both characters 
—^hum—I think your day is over, sir.” 

As he said this, he made some memorandum in his 
pockebhook, in which Mr. Mantalini's name figured 
conspicomly, and finding by his watch that it was 
between Use and ten o'do^, made all speed home. 

"Are they here?” was the first question he asked of 
Newman. 

Newman nodded* *' Been here half an hour,” 

** Two of tliem ? one a fat, sleek man ? ” 

**Ay,” fidd Newman. *' In your room nour«” 
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f* 0004 ,** nj^ned Ralph, ** Gpt ttw a eoadi#** 

*'A coach 1 li^at you^oihg to^h?** itammand 
Newmao. 

Ralph angrily repeated hleordeta, and Noggsi arhonjii^t 
arell have been eacuied tor wond^ng at auch an unisual 
and extraordinaiy circum^nee-^for he had nbverieeen 
I^ph In a coach in his Hie—departed on his errandi and 
pi^ently returned with the conveyance. 

Into it went Mr, SqueerSi and Ralph, and the third plan, 
whom Newman Noggs had never seen. Newman stood 
upon the door-step to see them off, not troubling himsiif to 
wonder where or upon what business they were gping, 
until he chanced, by mere accident, to hear Ralph pame 
the address whither the coachman was to drive. 

Quick as lightning, and In a state of the most exreme 
wonder, Newman darted into his little office for hh hat, 
and limped after the coach as if with the intention of 
getting up behind; but in this design he was balked^ for it 
had too much the start of him and was soon hopelessly 
ahead, leaving him gaping in the empty street. 

** 1 don*t know, though,*’ said Nog^, stopping for breath, 
“ any good that I could have done by going too. He would 
have seen me if 1 had. Drive a&m?/ What can come of 
this ? If 1 had only known it yesterdmr I could have told-^ 
drive there I There’s mischief in it Thera must be.” 

His reflections were interrupted by a gray-haired man of 
a very remarkable, though iar from prepossessing, appear¬ 
ance, who, Coming stealthily towards him, solicited relief. 

Newman, still cogitating deeply, turned away; but the 
man followed him, and pressed nim with such .a tale of 
misery that Newman (who might have been considered a 
hopeless person to beg from, and who had little enough to 
give) looked into his hat for some halfpence wbicn he 
usually kept screwed^ up, when he had any, in a comer of 
his pocket-handkerchief. 

while he was busily untwisting the knot with his teeth, 
the man said something which attracted his attention i 
whatever that something was it led to somethinji^se, and 
in the end he and Newman walked away side bpplde—the 
strange man talking earnestly, and Newman listefdng. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

coNTAmxNO uxrmt of a surprising kind^ 

I 

** AS'We gang awa’ fra’ Lunnaa to-morrow neeRht» and as 
I dinnot know that 1 was e'er so happy in a* my days* 
Mistiier Nickleby* din^! but I tak* anoother glass 
to our next merry meeting} ” 

$ 0 ; said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with great 
joyousness* and looking round him with a ruddy* shming 
face, quite in keeping with the declaration* 

Th^ time at which John found himself in this enviable 
condition was the same evening to wluch the last chapter 
bore reference; the place was the cottage; and the 
asseihbled company were Nicholas, Mrs. NicUeby, Mrs* 
Browdie, Kate NicUeby, and Smike. 

A very merry party they had been. Mrs. Nickleby* 
knowing of her son’s obligations to the honest Yorkshire* 
man, had, after some demur, yielded her consent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Browdie being invited out to tea; in the way 
of which arrangeinent there were at 6rst sund^ difficulties 
and obstacles, arising out of her not having had an 
opportunity of **calling” upon Mrs. Browdie 6rst; for 
although Mrs. Nickleby very often observed, with much 
complacency (as most punctilious people do), that she had 
not an atom of pride or formality about her, still she was 
a great stickler for dignity and ceremonies; and as it was 
manifest that, until a call had been made, she could not be 
(politely speaking, and according to the laws of society) 
even cognisant of the fact of Mrs. Browdie’s existence, 
she felt her situation to be one of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty* 

The call mttst originate with me, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, ** that’s anafspensable: The fact is, my dear, 
that it’s necessary there should be a sort of condescension 
on my part, and that 1 should show this young person that 
I am to take notice of her. Therms a very re* 

spectabld%D&ng young man,” added Mrs. Nickleby, after 
a short consideration, who is conductor to one of the 
omnibuses that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat—* 
your sister and 1 have noticed him veiy often—he Isss a 
wart upon his nose, Kate, you know, eamctly a 
gentleman’t servaiit,” 
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, Hjive all gaallemeii’s sarvauts warts upon titieir aoseiu 
mother ? ** asked l^bolas» 

Nicholas, my dear, how very absurd you are,* returned 
lus mother; **of course I mean ^Is glased hat look^ like 
a geutleman*8 servant, aitd not the wart upon his nose^ 
though even that is not so ffdtculous as it may seem to you, 
Ibr we had a tbotboy once who had not only a wart, jbiut a 
wen also, and a voy large wen too, and he demanded to 
liave his wages raised in consequence, because he fohnd it 
came very expensive! Let me see, what was I—oh, yes, I 
know. The best way that 1 can think of, would be to send 
a ppu'd and my compliments (I*ve no doubt he’d take ’em 
for a pot of porter) by this young man, to tlw Saracen with 
Two Necks—if the waiter took him for a gentleman’s 
servant, so much the better. Them all Mrs. Browdie would 
have to do would be to send her card back by the carrier 
(he could easily come with a double knock), and there’s an 
end of it.” 

** My dear mother,” said Nidiolas, ” 1 don’t suppose sudi 
unsophisticated people as these ever had a card of their own, 
or ever will liave.” 

**01i, tliat, indeed, Nidiolas, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, *’ that’s another thing. If you put it upon that 
ground, why, of course, 1 have no more to say than that I 
have no doubt they are very good sort of persons, and that 
I have no kind of objection to their coming here to tea if 
they like, and shall make a point of being very civil to tliem 
ifSeydo.” 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and Mrs. 
Nidsleby duly placed in the patronising and mtldly-conde- 
scending position which became her rank and matnmonial 
years, Mr, and Mrs. Browdie were invited, and came; and 
as they were veiv deferential to Mrs. Nickleby, and seemed 
to have a becoming appreciation of her greatness, and were 
vexy much pleased with everything, the good lady had more 
than once given Kate to understand, in a whisper, that she 
thought they were the very best-meaning people she had 
ever seen, and perfectly well behaved. 

And thus it came to pass that John Browdie declared in 
the parlour after supper—to wit, at twenty minutes before 
eleven o’clock p.m.—that he had never been so happy in ail 
his days. 

Nor was Mta. Browdie much behind her husband in 
thli respect, for that ynung matron-^hose ru^lc beauty 
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coatnuted very ndth thfi more d^cale lomeHn^s of 

Kate, and without surorif^ by the contr^t either, for each 
aervcd, aa it were, to set onr and decorate the cdwr-^-coufd 
not suffidently admire tlte gentle and winning manners of 
the joiing lady, or tim enga^g aKEibUity of the elder onoi. 
Then Kate had the art of turning the conversation tO‘ 
subjects upon which the country girl, bashful at first in 
strange company, could fee] herself at home; and if Mr& 
Nickii^ was not quite so felicitous at times in the setetition 
of topics of discourse, or if she did seem, as Mrs. I^wdle 
expressed it, '^rather high in her notions,** still nothing 
could be kinder; and that she took considerable interest jn 
the young couple was manifest feom the very long lectcHs 
on housewifery with wMch she was so obliging as to enter* 
tain Mrs. Browdie's private ear, which were iUustrat<^ 
various references to the domestic economy of the cottage, 
in which (those duties falling exclusively upon Kate) the 
good lady had about as much share, either in theory or 
practice, as any one of the statues of the Twelve Apostles 
whicli embellish the exterior of St. Paut*s Cathedral. 

** Mr, Browdie,** said Kate, addressing his young wife, 
'Ms the best-humoured, the kindest and heartiest creature I 
ever saw. If I were oppressed with 1 don't know how 
many cares, it would make me happy only to look at him^** 

" He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most esculent 
creature, Kate,** said Mra Nlchleby; **most excellent 
And I am sure that at all times it will give me pleasure^ 
really ple^ure now—to have you, Mrs. Browdie, to see 
nte in this plain and homely manner. We make no 
display,’* said Mrs. Nlckleby, with an air which seem^ 
to insinuate that they could make a vast deal if they were 
so disposed—** no fuss, no prepara^on; I wouldn't allow 
it, I said, 'Kate, my dear, you will only make Mrs. 
Brovrdie feel uncomfortable, and how very fboltsh and 
inconsiderate that would be! * ” 

** 1 am veiy much obliged to you, I am sure, ma'atn,^ 
returned Mrs. Browdie gratefully. “It’s nearly eleven 
o'clock, I^n. I am afraid we are keeping you op very 
late, mas[fh*** 

** Late 1 •* cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp, thin laugh, 
and one little cough at the end, like a note of admiraS^ 
expressed. "This Is quite early for us. We used to keep 
such hours 1 IVelve, one, two, three o'clock was neidag 
to us. BailSi, dinners, card-patties'—never were such 
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as the people alnmt wo used to live. I oRen tbiub 

now, 1 am sure, ^at bow we ever eould go tbrouah wi^ 
it is ^uite astonishing-^and that is |ust the evil of having 
a large connectioti and being a great deal sought after, 
which 1 would recommend all foung married peojde steadilv 
to resist; though of course, and it’s perfemly clear, and 
a very happy thing too, / think, that very few young 
married people can be ezf^sed to such temptations There 
was one family in particular, that used to live about a 
mile finom us—not straight down the road» but turning 
sharp off to the left by the turnpike where the Plymouth 
mptl ran over the donkey—that were quite extraordinary 
peWple for giving the most extravagant parties, with 
artificial flowers and champagne, and variegmed lamps, 
and, in short, every delicat^ of eating and mrinking that 
the most singular epicure could possibly require—I don’t 
think there ever were such people as those Peltirogusea 
You remember the Peltiroguses, Kate ? ” 

Kate saw that for the ease and comfort of the visitors 
it was high time to sta^ this flood of recollection, so 
answered that she entertained of the Peltiroguses a most 
vivid and distinct remembrance; and then said that Mr. 
Browdie had half promised, early in the evening, that he 
would sing a Yorkshire song, and that she was most 
impatient that he should redeem his promise, because she 
was sure it would aflbrd her mamma more amusement 
and pleasure than it was possible to express. 

Mrs. Nickleby confirming her daughter with the best 
possible grace—for there was patronage in that, too, and 
a kind of implication that she had a discerning taste in 
such matters, and was something of a critic—John Browdie 
proceeded to consider the words of some north-country 
ditty, and to take his wife’s ^collection respecting the 
same. This done, he made divers ungainly movements 
in his chair, and singling out one particular fly on tlie 
ceiling from the other flies there asleep,^ fixed his eyes 
upon hkn, and began to roar a meek sentiment (suppoMd 
to be uttered by a gentle swain fast pining away with 
love and despair) in a voice of thunder. 

At the end of the first verse, as though some person 
without had waited until flien to make nimself audible, 
Vras heard a loud and violent knocking at the street door 
—so loud and so violent, indllp^, that the ladies darted 
as bv one accord, and John BMrdia stopped. 
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It must some mistake^** ssSd Nicholas carslessiy* 

We know nobody who would come here at this hour/* 

Mrs. Niokleby surmised, however, that perh^s &e 
counting-house was burned down, or pertiaps ** the Messm* 
Chfl^ble** had sent to take Nicholas into partnership 
(whicn certainly appeared highly probable at tliat time Of 
night), or perhaps Mr. Linmnwater had run away with 
the i^perty, or perhaps Miss La Creevy was taken ill, 
or perhaps-—- 

But a nasty exclamation from Kate stopped her abruptly 
In her conjectures, and Ralph Nickleby walked Into tlie 
room. 

** Stay,’* said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Kats^ making 
her way towards him, threw herself upon nis arm. 
** Before that boy says a word, hear me.” 

Nicholas bit his lip and shook his head in a threatening 
manner, but appear^ for the moment unable to articulate 
a syllable. Kate clung closer to his arm, Smike retreated 
behind them, and Jcdin Browdie, who had heard of Ralph, 
and appeared to have no great dif&cul^ in recognistng 
tiim, stepped between tlie md man end his young Inend, 
as if wim the intention of prevendng either of them from 
advancing a step farther. 

** Hear me, I say,” said Ralph, ^'and not him.” 

**$ay what thou’st gotten to say then, sir,” retorted 
John; "and tak’ care thou dinnot put up angry blmd 
which thou’dst bettfaer try to <)uiet.” 

"1 should know>o«,” said Ralph, "by your tongue; 
and him ” (pointing to Smike) " by his looks. 

"JDon’t speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering his 
voice, " 1 will not have it. I will not hear him. 1 do not 
know that man. I cannot breathe the air that he corrupts. 
His presence is an insult to my sister. It is shame to see 
him. I will not bear it, by-—” 

" Stand I ” aried John, laying his heavy hand upon his 
chest. 

" Then let him instantly retire,” said Nicholas, struggling. 
"1 am not going to lay hands upon him, hut he shall 
withdraw. 1 will not have him here. John—John Browdie 
—is this my house—am 1 a child? If he stanihr there,” 
cried Nicholas, burning with fury, "looking so calmly 
upon those who know his black and dastardly heart,’ he’U 
drive me mad.” 

To all these exciamations Jphn Browdie answered not 
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a word, but be retattied his bold upon Nicholas j aad when 
be was ^ent agahi, spoke. 

^ *^Tiiere*s more to say and hear than thouthink’st for,” 
said Johiu ** 1 tell *ee 1 ha* gotten scent o* tla>t already. 
WaVt be that shadow ootside door there? Noo, sthool* 
xneasther, show thyself, muo; dinnot be sheame^foaced. 
Noo, auld gen*l*tn*n, let’s have schoolmeasther, coom.” 

Hearing this adjuratkm, Mr. $queers, who had been 
lingering in the {i^sage until such time as it riiould be 
expedient for him to enter and he could appear ^ith efTect, 
was fain to present himself in a somewhat undiraified and 
sneaking way; at which John Browdie lau^^'hed with such 
keen and heartfelt delight, that even Kate, in all riie pain, 
anxiety, and surprise of the scene, and though the tears 
were in her eyes, felt a disposition to join him. 

**Have you done enjoying yourself rir?” said Ralph, at 
length. 

** ]^Uy nigh for the prasant time, sir,” replied John. 

** I can wait,” said Ralph. ** Take your own time, pray.” 

Ralph waited until there was a peifoet silence, and then 
tumii^r to Mrs. Nickleby, but directing an eager glance at 
Kate, as if more anxious to watch his effect upon her, 
Said— 

** Now, ma’am, listen to me. I don’t imagine that 3 rou 
were a party to a very fine tirade of words sent me by mat 
boy of yours, because I don’t believe that under his control, 
you have the slightest will of your own, or that your advice, 
your opinion, 3 rour wants, your wishes—anything which in 
nature and reason ^or of what use is your great experi¬ 
ence?) ought to weigh with him^has the slightest in¬ 
fluence or weight whatever, or is taken for a moment into 
account” 

Mrs. Nickl^^ shook her head and sighed, as if there 
were a good deal in that, certainly. 

** For this reason,” resumed Kalph, 1 address myself 
to you, ma’am. For this reason, partly, and partly because 
1 do not wish to be disi^aced by the acts of a vicious 
striplii^ whom I was obliged to disown, and who, affer- 
wa^, in his boyish majesty, feigns to —ha I hal —to 
disown Ofs, I present myself here to-night I have another 
motive for coming—a motive of humanity. I come here,” 
said Ralph, loomng round wtHi a biting and triumphant 
smile, mm gloating and dwelRng upon qie words as If ha 
Were loath to lose the pleasurs of sayhigtiieiiii ** to restore 
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ft pftrsat lilt child. Ay* siri" he ooaHnued, bendhtg eagerly 
fot^ardf end Bddmsiing Kidbolae* ae he marked the cmnge 
cf hie coutitenance, **to reetore a parent hie child'^lde eoiti 
sir-^trepaimed» waylaid, and guarded at every turn by 
you, with the hate dedgn of robbing him tome day m 
any little wietched pittance of which he might become 
possessed.’* 

** In that, you know you Ke,” said Nicholas proudly. 

** In this, I know I speak the truth—1 have his ^athm^ 
here,** retorted Ralph. 

“ Here I ” sneered S^ueers, stepping forward, ** Do you 
hear that! Here 1 Didn’t 1 teil you to be careful that his 
&ther didn’t turn up, and send him back to me ? ^ Why, 
his hither’s my friend; he’s to come back to me directly, 
he is. Now, what do you say*—^h ?—now—come—what 
do you say to that?—-ain’t you sorry you took so much 
trouble for nothing ? ain’t you ? ain’t you ?” 

** You bear upon your body certain marks 1 gave you,** 
said Nicholas, looking quietly away, ’’and may talk in 
acknowledgment of them as mudi as you please. You’ll 
talk a long time before you rub them out, Mr. Saueers.” 

The esumable gentleman last named cast a hasty look 
at Uie tabic, as if he were prompted by tiiis retort to throw 
a jug or bottle at the head of Nicholas, but he was ioter* 
rupted in this design (if such design he had) by Ralph, 
who, touching him on the elbow, bade him tell the latner 
that he might now appear and claim his son. 

This being purely a labour of love, Mr. Squeers readily 
oomplted, and leaving the room for the puipose, almost 
imn^iately returned, supporting a sleek personage with 
an oily £sce, who, bursting from him, and giving to view 
the f(Htn and face of Mr. Snawley, made straight up to 
Smike, and tucking that poor fellow’s head under his arm 
in a most uncouth and awkward embrace,, elevated his 
broad-brhnmed hat at arm’s length in the air as a token 
of devout tlmksgiving, exclaiming, meanwhile, **How 
little did I think of this here joyful meeting when 1 saw 
him last J Oh, bow little did I think it 1 ” 

Be composed, sir,” said Ralph, with a gruff eiqpresskm 
of sympathy, ’* you have got him now.” 

** Got turn 1 Oh, haven’t 1 got him I Have 1 got him, 
though?” cried Mr. Snawley, scarcely able to Mietm it. 

Yes, here be is, flesh and hklod, flesh and hlood.*^ 

, ** Vary flesht** said John Browdie. 
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Mr* Snawlw wtts too much oecuftled bjr hi* 

Minffs to notleo this remaric; hnd to More himsdf mote 
coynp&ely of Hie restoration of his ohitd> tucked his head 
udder his arm ag^ain, and kept it there. 

** What was said Snawiey, that made me take such 
a strong interest in him. udien that worthy Instructor of 
youth brought him to my house ? What was it that made 
me bum aU over with a wish to chastise him eeverely 
for cutting away from his best friends — his pastors and 
masters ? ** 


*' It was parental instinct, sir.’* observed Squeers. 

*'That’s what it was. sir,” rmolned Snawley; ’’the 
eievated feeling the feeling of the ancient Romans and 
Grecians, and of the beasts of the field and birds of the 
air. with the exception of rabbits and tom-cats, which some¬ 
times devour their offspring. My heart yearned towards 
him. 1 could have ‘—1 doirt know what 1 couldn’t have 


done to him in the anger of a &ther.” 

It only shows wliat Natur* is^ sir.” said Mr. Squeers. 
“She’s a rum ’un, is ^iatur*.” 

“ She is a holy thing, sir.” remarked Snawley. 

“ I believe you,” added Mr. Squeers, with a moral sigh. 
“ I should like to know how we should ever get on with¬ 
out her. Natur’.” said Mr. Squeers solemnly, “is more 
easier conceived than described. Oh, what a blessed 
thing, sir. to be in a state of natur*! ” 
pending this philosophical discourse, the bystanders had 
been quite stupfied with amaeement, while Nicholas had 
looked keenly from Snawley to Squeers. and from Squeers 
to Ralph, divided between his feelings of disgust, doubt, 
and suiprise. At this juncture Smike, escaping from his 
father, ned to Nicholas, and implored him. in most moving 
terms, never to give him up, out to let him live and die 
beside him. 


“ If you are fibis boy’s fiither,” said Nicholas, ” look at 
the Wreck he is, and tell me that you purpose to send 
him t^ck to that loathsome den from which I brought 
him.” 

” Scandal again J ” cried Squeers. “ Recollect you ain’t 
worth powder and shot, but I’ll be even with you one way 
or another.” 

“Stop,” interposed Ralph, as Snawley was about to 
speak. “ Let us cut this matter short, and not bandy 
words here with hair-brained profligates. Tilis is ydur 
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•dn, u you can provc'-^d you* Ur. Squaersi you loiow 
this boy to ba tlie same that was w^tli you for so many 
years under the name of Smike^do y6u ? ” 

Do I ?** retumed.Squeers. Don’t It ?** 

**Good,” said Ralph; ^*a very few words will be 
sufiicient here. You hail a son by your drat wife, Mr. 
Spawiey ?** 

** 1 had,” replied that person, and there he stands/* 
'*We’U show tliat presently,” said Ralph. "You and 

S our wife were separated, and she had the bO]^ to live a^Uh 
er, when he was a year old. You received a com-* 
munication from her, when you had lived apart a year 
or two, that the boy was dead; and you believed 
it?” 

Of course 1 did! ” returned Snawley. ** Oh, the joy 
of- 

“ Be rational, sir, pray,” said Ralph. |*This is business, 
and transports interfere with it. This wife died a year and 
a half ago, or thereabouts-^^not more—in some obscure 
place, where she was housekeeper in a family. Is Uiat 
the case ? ” 

“ That’s the case,” replied Snawley. 

Having written on her death^bed a letter or eonfes* 
sion to you about this very boy, which, as it was not 
directed otherwise than in your name, only reached you, 
and that by a circuitous course, a few days since ? ” 

Jui^ so,” said Snawley. ** Correct in every pardcular, 
sir.” 

‘*And this confession,” resumed Ralph, *'iato the effect 
that his death was an invention of hers to wound you—was 
a part of a system of annoyance, in short, whicli you seem 
to have adopted towards each other—that the tov lived, 
but was of weak and imperfect intellectthat she sent 
him by a trusty hand to a cheap school in Yorkshire>*that 
she had paid for his education for some years, and then, 
bmng poor, and going a long way off, gradually deserted 
him, for which she prayed forgiveness ? ” 

Snaarley nodded his head, and wiped his eyes; the first 
slightly, w last violently. 

” The school was Mr. Squeers’s,” continued Ralph; *'the 
boy was left there in the name of Smike; every descnptlon 
was fully given, dates tally exactly with Mr. Squeers’s books, 
Mr. Soueers Is lodging with you at this time; you have two 
othur boys at his sdEod; you communloatsd the %ltol* 
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discovery to him^ he hrou|^ht' you to me as the person ttrho 
had recommended to him the kidnapper o£ his eidUd; and 
I brought you here. Is that so?** 

You talk like a good book, sir,.that’s got nothing in its 
inside but what’s the truth,” replied SnawTey. 

^^This is your pocket-book,” said Ralph, producing one 
from his coat; the certificates of your first marriage and 
of the boy’s birth, and your wife’s two letters, and every 
other paper that can support these statements ifirectly or 
by implication, are here, are they?” 

“ Every one of ’em, sir.” 

**And you don’t object to their being looked at here, so 
that these people may be convinced of your power to sub* 
stantlate your claim at once in law and reason, and you 
may resume your control over vour own son witiiout more 
delay. Do I understand you ? ’’ 

"1 couldn’t have understood m^rself better, sir.” 

** There, then,” said Ralph, tossing the pocket-book upon 
the table. ” Let them see them if they like; and as these 
are the original papers, 1 should recommend you to stand 
near while they are being examined, or you may chance to 
lose some.” 


With these words Ralph sat down unbidden, and com* 

g ressing his lips, which were for the moment slightly parted 
y a smile, folded his arms, and looked for the first time at 
his nephew. 

Nicholas, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an 
indignant glance at him; but commanding himself as 
well as he could, entered upon a close examination of 
the documents, at which John Browdie assisted. There 
was nothing alraut them which could be called in question. 
The certificates were regularly signed as extracts from the 
parish books, the first letter had a genuine appearance of 
naving been written and preserved for some years, tlie 
handwriting of the second tallied with it exactly (making 
proper allowance for its having been written by a person 
in extremity), and there were several other corroboratory 
scraps of entries and memorandi^ which it was equally 
difficult to question. 

** Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, who had been looking 
anxiously over his shoulder, *'oan this be really the case? 
Is this statement true ? ” 

1 fear it is,” answered Nicholas. ** What say you. 
Jolm?” 
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Jdhit seratdied hk liet4 and aliook 2t> kot said nottilnir 
at aiU 

**irou wiU idaienre, said Ralpli, aikkessii^ 

lilmself to Mrs. NicklebjTi ** that tins boy beitijgf a minor 
and not of strong mind, might have come here 0* 
night armed With the |>overs of me law, and backed ^ 
by a troop of its m^^idons. 1 should have done so, 
ma’am, unquestionably, tmt for my regard for the feelings 
of yourself—«nd your daughter*” 

*’You have shown your regard for Aer feelings well,” 
said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him. 

** Thank you,” refmed Ralph. ‘*Your praise, is 
commendation, indeed.” 

*'WeU,” said Squeers, **what’s to be done? Them 
hackney-coach horses will catch cold if we don’t think of 
moving; there’s one of ’em a-sneesing now, so that he 
blows the street door right open. YRiat’s the order of 
the day—eh ? Is Master Snawli^ to come along with us ? ” 

“ No, no, no,” replied Smike, drawing back, and cling¬ 
ing to Nldiolas. “No, Pray, no. 1 will not go from you 
with him. No, no.” 

“This is a cruel thing,”'said Snawley, looking to his 
friends for support. “ Do parents bring children into toe 
world for this ? ” 

“Do parents bring children into the world for thai?** 
said Jonn Browdie bluntly, pointing, as he spoke, to 
Squeers. 

Never you mind,” retorted that gentleman, tapping 
his nose derisively. 

“Never I mind!” said John, “no, nor never nobody 
mind, say’st tliou, sdioolmeasther. It’s nobody’s minding 
that keeps sike men as thou afloat. Noo, then, where 
be’st. thou coomln’ to? Dang it, dinnot coom treadh^ 
ower me, mun.” 

Suiting the action to toe word, John Browdie just jerked 
his elbow into the chest of Mr. Queers, who was advancing 
upon Smike, with so* mudi dexterity that the schoolmaster 
fueled and stagger^ bade upon Ralph Nickleby, and being 
unable to rscover his balance, knocked that gentleman on 
his chair, and stumbled heavily upon him. 

This aeddental drcumstance was the signal for some 
very decisive proceedings. In toe mi^t of a great noise, 
occasioned by toe prayers and entreaties of ^ik^ the 
cries and exdamatiims of the women, and vehemence 
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ths iii«n» damoastfftti^s wtr# niftd« of eatiytiig oflT the 
lost son bjr violence; and Squeers had actually A^n to 
haul him out, when Nicholas (who, until then, had been 
evidently undecided how to act^ 4ook him by the collar, 
and shaking him so that such teeth as he had bbattered in 
his bead, pmitely escorted him to the door, and thrusting 
him into the {lassaee, shut it upon him. 

“Now,** said Nicholas to the other two, **havs the 
kindness to follow your friend.*’ 

** I want my son,** said Snawley. 

Your son,” replied Nicholas, ** chooses for himself. He 
chooses to remmn here, and he shall.” 

“You won’t give him up?” said Snawley. 

“1 would not give him up against his will, to be the 
victim of such brutality as that to which you wo^d consign 
him,” replied Nicholas, “if he were a dog or a rat.” 

“Knock that Nickleby down with a candlestick,” cried 
Mr. Squeers, through the keyhole, “and bring out my hat, 
somebroy, will you, unless he wants to steal it.” 

“ 1 am very sorry indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby, who, with 
Mrs. Browdie, had stood crying and biting her fingers in 
a corner, while Kate-very pale, but perfectly quiet—had 
kept as near her brother as she could. “ I am veiv sorry 
indeed, for all this. I really don’t know what woula be the 
best to do, and that’s the truth. Nicholas ought to be the 
best judge, and 1 hope he is. Of course it’s a hard thing 
to have to keep other people’s children, though young Mr. 
Snawley is certainly as useful and willing as it’s possible 
fbr anybody to be; but if it could be settled in anv fHendly 
manner—if old Mr. Snawley, for instance, would settle to 
pay something certain for hts board and lodging, and some 
fair arrangement was come to, so that we Undertook to 
have fish twice a week, and a pudding twice, ora dumpling, 
or something of that sort, 1 do think that it might be very 
Satisfactoxy and pleasant for all parties.” 

This compromise, which was proposed with abun^nce 
c»f tears and^ sighs, not exactly meeting the point at issue, 
nobody took any notice of it$ and poor Mrs. Nickleby 
accordingly proceeded to enlighten Mrs. Browdie upon the 
advantages of such a scheme; and the unhappy results 
flowing on all occasions from her ncn being attended to 
when me prcffiered her advice. 

“You, sir,** said Snawley^ addressing the terrified Smike, 
are an unnatural, ungrateful, unlovAle boy. You wmi^t 
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l«t love you when 1 went to. Won’t you come lioma 
—won’t you ? ” 

** No, no, no,” cried Smike, riirinklnc back. 

**He never loved nobody,” bawled Squeere, throuok the 
keyhole. He never loved me; be never loved Waocford, 
who Is next door but one to a cherubim. How can you 
expect that he’ll love his &ther? He’ll never love hie 
father, he won’t. He don’t know what It is to have a 
father. He don’t understand it. It ain’t in him,” 

Mr. Snawley looked steadfastly at his son for a full 
minute, and then covering his eyes with his hand, and once 
more raising his hat in ^e air, appeared deeply occupied 
in deploring his black ingratitude. Then drawing his arm^ 
across his eyes, he picked up Mr* Squeers’s hat, and taking 
it under one arm, and his own under the other, walkm 
slowly and sadly out. 

’’Your romance, sir,” said Ralph, lingering for a 
moment, ’'is destroyed, 1 take it. No unknown; no 
persecuted descendant of a man of high degree; but the 
weak, imbecile son of a poor, petty tradesman. We shall 
see how your sym|>athy melts before plain matter of fkct,” 

" You shall,” said Nicholas, motioning towards the door. 

** And trust me, sir,” added Ral^h, '' that 1 never sup¬ 
posed you would give him up to-night. Pride, obstinacy, 
reputation for fine feeling, were all against it. These 
must be brought down, sir, lowered, crush^ as they shall 
be soon. The protracted and wearing anxiety and expense 
of the law in its most oppressive mrm, its torture from 
hour to hour, its weary days and sleepless nights— 
witli these I’ll prove you and break your haughty sphit, 
strong as you deem it now. And when you make this 
house a hell, and visit tliese trials upon yonder wretched 
object (as you will; I know you), and those sriio think you 
now a young-fiedged hero, we’il go into old accounts 
between us two, and see who stands the debtor* and 
comes out best at last—even, before the world.” 

Ralph Nickleby vnthdrew. But Mr. Squeers, who had 
heard a portion of this closing address, and was by this 
time wound up to a pitch of impotent malignity almost 
unprecedented, could not refrain from returning to the 
parlour door, and actually cutting some dozen capers wi^ 
various wrv^ faces and hideous grimaces, eipressive of 
his triumphant oonfideuce in the downfall and detet of 
NWbokfc 
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Hsvh^ coiiduded m^4azice, In idxldi Ids short' 
tnniSers and hurge boots had a very conspicuoiis' 
figure, Sir* Squeers loUowed friends, and the lasuly 
vrere to meditate upon rec^t occutrences. 


OJAPTER XLVI. 

TBAOWS SOUS UGBT VI>OK NICHOLAS'S LOVS; Wt 
WHETHER EOR GOOD QR EVIL THE READER MUST 
DETERMINE. 

After an amdous consideration of the painful and em- 
barrassing position in wbkh he was placed, Nichtdas 
ded^d t^t he ought to lose no time in frankly stating it 
to the kind brothers. Availing himsdf of the fizst oppor* 
tunity of being alone with Mr. Qiarles Qieeryble at the 
dose of next day, he accordingly rdated Smike's little 
history, and modestly but firmly expressed his hope that 
the good’ did gentleman would, under such drcumstances 
as he described, hold him justified in adopt^ the extreme 
course of interferii^ between parent and child, and uphold¬ 
ing the kstter in his disobedience; even though his horror 
and dread of his father might seem, and wodd doubtless 
be, represented as a thing so repulsive and unnatural, as to 
reiser those wlm countenancra him in it fit objects of 
general detestation and abhorrence. 

“ So de^y-rooted does this hoiror of tibe man appear 
to be," said ^Nicholas, " toat I can hardly bdieve he really 
is his son. Nature does not seem to have implanted in Ms 
breast one fingering feeling of afiection for him, and 
surdy she can never err." 

" My dear sir," replied brother Charles "you fall into 
the very common mistake of charging upon Nature matters 
with whidi she has not the smallest connection, and for 
which she Is in no way responsible. Men talk of nature as 
an abstxact thing, ana lose sight of what is natural while 
they do so. Here is a poor lad who has never felt a pm'ent's 
eaxe» vdio has scarcely known anything all his life but 
sufEering and sorrow, presented to a man who ^ is tdd 
is Job father, and whose first act is to signify his intentian 
d patting an end to his ^ort term of hap^eas: of con- 
almng bun to. his dd late, and taking him from the only 
itsead ho has #v«r had^*-whioh la yomsdf. If Nature, m 



Midi« eiu!«» pot iMdivt toast but otie aearet pmnpt* 
to wiiidi uree4 to^vdt to &ther and away fito jMMi. 

she would be a and an Idiot.** 

Nichotas was deHghted to dud dmt the old gentlemaii 
mke so wamdy, and in to hope that he might say some* 
thing more to the same purpose made no reply. 

**The same m^stto preseots Usi^ to me, in one shape 
or other, at esery tort^^' said Isrotor Charles. ** Ihtrenta 
who never sbowra their love, oomplain of want of natural 
affection In their children—children who never showed their 
doty, oomplain of want of natural feeling In their parents— 
law-makers, who find both so miserable that their affecdons 
have never had enough of life’s sun to develops them, are 
loud in their moraltsings over parents and chilton too, and 
cry that the very ties of nature are disregarded. Natural 
amettems and instincts, my dear sir, are the most beautiful 
of the Almighty’s works, but like other beautiful works of 
His, they must be reared and festered, or it is as natural 
that they tould be wholly obscured, and that new feelings 
should usurp thdr place, as it is that the sweeteat^produo* 
dons of the earth, left untended, should be du>lm with 
weeds and briars. 1 wish we could be brought to consider 
this, and remembering natural obligations a litUe more at 
the right time, talk about them a little less at to wrong 
one.” 

Alter this, brother Charles, who had talked himself 
into a great heat, stopped to cool a little, and then 
contlnuM^ 

” I dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I have 
listened to your recital with so litde astonishment. That 
is earily eapkUned—your uncle has been here this morning.'” 

Nichedas coloured, and drew baric a step or two. 

*’Ves,” said the old gentleman, tapping his desk 
emphatically, ’’here-t-^ln diis room. He would listen 
neltor to reason, feeling, nor justice. But brother 
Ned was hafd upon him—brodter Ned, sir, might have 
mdted a pavto-stone.” 

He came t«>—said Nicholas. 

**To coinpUdn of you,” returned brother Charles, **to 
poison our ears widt calumnies and falsehoods i but 
came on a feuitless errand, and went away with aowie 
wholesome truths in his ear besides, Brotor Ned, <;iny 
dear Mr. NlcldOby—brother Ned, sir, is a necto' kM 
|s mm lipkinwater-^TIm is ^ite m lion* We 'had 

' ’ . lif 
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Hm la to &oe Islm at Am, an4 Tim was at lilm^ alfi 
belRnie you could say ^ Jade Rotiliiion^* ” 

' '* How can I over tMok you ^ aU tlie deep obllgattons 
you impose upon me every day ? ^Oald Nidiolae. 

** By keeping sUenoe uppn the subject, cny dear sir,” 
returned bromtf Charles* ^*You shall be righted* At 
least you dmil not be wronged. Nobody be^^ng to 
you sluUl be wronged, Thev shall not hurt a naw of 
your h<uid, or the boy's head, or your mother's head, or 
vour sisters head, 1 have said It, brother Ned has said 
It, Hm Unkinwater has said It, We have all said It, 
and we’ll all do it 1 have seen the father—-if he is the 
father—«nd I suppose he must be. He is a barbarian 
and a bjrpomte, Mr. Nickleby, 1 told him, 'You are a 
barbarian, sir.’ I did. 1 said, 'You're a barbarian, sir.’ 
And I’m glad of It—I am iwy glad 1 told him he was 
a barbariati^vejy glad, indeed 1 ” 

By this time brother Charles was in sudi a very warm 
state of Indignation, that Nicholas thought he might 
venture to put in a word, but the moment he essayed to 
do so, Mr. Cheeryble laid his hand softly upon his arm, 
and pointed to a chair. 

subject Is at an end for the present,” said the 
old gentleman, wiping his face. "Don’t revive ft ty a 
eingte word. 1 am going to speak upon another subject 
—a confidential subject, Mr. Nickleby. We must be cool 
again, we must be cool,” 

After two or three turns across the room he resumed 
/ his seat, and drawing his chair nearer to that on which 
Nicholas wag seated, smd— 

"I am about to employ you, my dear sir, on a 
confidential and delicate misrion.” 

"You mi^ht employ many a more able messenger, 
sir,” said Nidiolas, "but a more trustworthy or zealoua 
one, 1 may be bold to say, you could not find.” 

" Of that^l am well assured,” returned brother Charles, 
"well assil^ You will ^ive me credit for thinking so 
when I teH you that the object of this mission is a young 

""Ayoung ladji rirl” cried Nicholas, quite tremhfing 
for tlie moment with his eagerness to hear more. 

"A vary beaufiifitl young lady,” said Mr. Cheeryble 
gravriy. 

" Fray go on, sir,” retumed Nicholas. 
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** 1 am tHhikincr h&w to lio to,** saM bvsother 
sadly, as it ssstnsd to his yootig irleod» and with m «a- 
pression allied to pain. *^Vou aeddentally saw ayooikg 
lady in this room one mornhii^, my dear sir, in a Sontiog 
fit. Do you remember ? Perhaps you have forgottef^-~” 
Oh, no,” replied Nicholas hurriedly. ** 1—1—^remember 
it very well indeed.” 

** She is the lady 1 speak of,” said brother Charles, yke 
the famous parrot, Nicholas thought a good deal, but was 
unable to utter a word. 


*^She is tile daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, '*of a lady 
who, when she was a beautiful girl herself, and I was 
very many years younger— 1 —it seems a strange wo^ 
for me to utter now—1 loved very dearly. You wtll 
smile, perhaps, to hear a gpy-beaded man talk about 
such things; you will not emend me, for when 1 was as 
young as you, 1 dare say I should have done the same.” 

** 1 liave no such inclination, indeed,” said Nicholas. 

'*My dear brother Ned,” continued Mr. Cheeryble, 
** was to have married her sister, hut she died. Sue is 
dead, too, now, and has been for manv years. Slie 
married—her choice; and 1 wish'! could add that her 
after-life was as happy as, God knows, I ever prayed it 
might be! ” 

A short silence intervened, which Nicholas made no 
effort to break. 


** If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his head 
as in the deepest trutli of my own heart 1 ever hoped (for 
her sake) it would, his life would have been one of peace 
and happiness,” said the old gentleman calmly. ** It will 
be enough to say that this was not the case—tliat she was 
nm happy—that they fell into complicated distresses and 
dilEioultles—that she came, twelve months before her deatli, 
to appeal to my tdd friendship; sadly dianged, sadly 
altered, broken-spirited from suffering and ill-usage, and 
almost brcdcen4iearted« He readily availed himself of the 
money which, to give her but one hour’s peace of mind, 
I would have poured out as freely as water—hay, he 
offen sent her back for more—and yet, even while he 
squandered it, he made the very success tff these, her 
applications to me, the groundwork of cruel taunts add 
jeers, protesting that he knew she thought with bitter 
remorse of the choice she had made, ilmi me had married 
him fisr motives of interest and vanity Om. was a gay 
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yxHuiff man wit3t great ffien4« abaut him whea ihe ohoso 
him mr her huet^nd), and iFeiiting» In ehorti upon her, 
by very uninst and unkind meane* the blttemese of that 
ruin and disappointment which had been brought about 
hy hie profligacy alone* In those times this young lady 
was a mere child. I never saw her again untU that 
morning when you saw her also, but my nepttevff 
Frank——** 

Nicholas started, and indistinctly apologising for the 
interruption, begged his patron to proce^. 

**My nephew, Frank, 1 say,** resumed Mr* Cheeryble, 
^^encountered her by accident, and lost sight of her 
almost in a minute afterwards, within two days after 
he returned to England. Her hither lay in some secret 
place to avmd liis creditors, reduced, between sickness 
and poverty, to the verge of death, and she, a ehild--we 
might almost think, if we did not know the v^sdom of 
ail Heaven’s decrees—^who should have blessed a better 
man, was steadily luraving privation, degradation, and 
everting most terrible to such a youn^ and delicate 
creature's heart, for the purpose of supporSn^ him* She 
was attended, sir,** said brotlier Charles, **ln these re¬ 
verses, by one faithfo] creature, who had been, in old 
times, a poor kitchen wench in the family, who was 
then their solitary servant, but who might have been, 
for the truth and fidelity of her heart—who might liave 
been—ah! the wife of Tim LinHnwater himself, & t ** 

Pursuing this encomium upon the poor follower with 
such energy and relish as no words can describe, brother 
Charles leaned back in his chair, and delivered the remainder 
of liis relation with greater conmosure. 

It was in substance this: That proudly resisting all 
ofli^ of permanent aid and support from late moroeris 
friends, oecause thw were made conditional upon her 
quitting the wretchea man, her fother, who had no friends 
left, and shrtnktng with insdnctive delicacy from appeaUi^ 
In their behalf to that true and noble heart which he hatedi 
and had, through its greatest and purest goodness, deefdy 
wrong^l hy misconstruction and ill^eport, this young ^ri 
Jiad struggled alone and unassisted to maintain him Iw the 
labour of tier hands. That through the utmost deptns of 
poverty and aiMfCtion she had tolled, never taming aride 
for an instant ftrnn her task, never wearied by the petulant 
gloom ofg sldk maniustainedbyffoconsoltngireCQilsctiofti 
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the past ar hopes of die fottire; pever refaoinjpf ^ the 
comfctfts die had rejected^ or bew^ing^ the harq iol eiie 
hdd iroluahurily ineurreih That every little accoiopUshoievit 
she had acquired in happier days had been put iatp requ^i* 
tion for this purpose, and dirked to this om end. That 
for two long years, toiling by day and oftefi, foo, by night, 
working at the needle, the penal, and the pm, and sub- 
mitUng, as a daily govsmess, to such caprices and in-^ 
dignities as women {with daughters, too) too of^ love 
to indict upon their own sex when th^ serve In such 
capacities, as though in jealousy of the superior intelli¬ 
gence which they are necessitate to eniploy--lndignlties,. 
in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, heaped upon 
persons immeasurably and incalculably their fetters, but 
outweighing in comparison any that the most heartless 
blackleg would put upon his groom—that for two k>og 
years, by dint of labouring in all these capacities and 
wearying in none, she had not succeeded in me sole aim 
and object of her life, but that, overwhelmed by accumu¬ 
lated difficulties and disappointments, she liad been com¬ 
pelled to seek out her mother^s old friend, and with a 
burstii^ heart, to confide in him at lash 

“ If 1 had been poor,*’ said brother Chaxies, with spark¬ 
ling eyes—'* if 1 had bmn poor, Mr. Nicklebj, my dear sir, 
which thank God I am not, 1 would have denied my$elf-> 
of course anybody would under such circumstances—the 
commonest necessaries of life, to help her. As it is, the 
task is a difficult one. If her father were dead, nothing 
could be easier, for then she should share and cheer fiie 
happiest home that brother Ned and I could have, as if she 
were our child or sister. But he is still alive. Nobody 
can help him—that has been tried a thousand times: he 
was not abandoned by all without good cause, I know. 

''Cannot she be persuaded to- — ” Nicholas hesitated 
when he had got thus far. 

“To leave him?** said brother Charles. “Who could 


entreat a child to desert her parent? Such entreaties 

have bee 


upon her-^not,by me^ut always with^^the same result? 

“ Is lie kind to her ? ** said Nicholas. “ Does he requite 
her afio^on ? ” 


“True kindness, considerate, self-denying kindness, Is 
not in his nahire,”returned Mr. Cfaeeiyole. “Suchkind¬ 
ness as he knows, he regards her with, I beBeve#^ ^ The 
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ouMlKQr WAS A lovtog, coilfM’ittg mst^rsi «Adl 

Aktioiigh he wouAM Iter th^r ittarrlsge till lisr 
4 Mh AS eruelJv AAd WAAtottly ns avst ttmn alC she oaver 
cettsed to lose him. Sfaeeommended him on her deeth-bed 
to her (diild*s cere* Her ehltd bus never forgotten It, And 
never will.** 

** Hove you no Infiuence over lilm ? ** asked Nicholas. 

** 1, tny deer sir I The last man In the w^hL Such Is 
hla j^ottiy and haired of me, that if he knew his daughtet 
had Q|»ened her heart to me, he would tender her Ufa 
nilsefable with lib reproaches; although^thb is the 
inconsistency and Selfi^ness of his charaoter-**Although 
if he knew that evety penny she had came ftom me, he 
would not relinquish one personal desire that the most 
reckless expenditure of her scanty stock could gratify.’* 

** An unnatural scoundrel 1 ** said Nicholas hui^nantly. 

"We will use no harsh terms,** said hrotlter Charles, in 
a gentle voice; ** but accommodate ourselves to the circum¬ 
stances in which this young lady Is placed. Such assbt- 
anoe as I have prevailed upon her to accept, 1 have been 
obliged, at her oWn earnest request, to dole out in the 
smallest portions, lest he, finding how easily money was 
procured, should squander it even mote lightly than he is 
accustomed to do. She has come to and fro, to and fro, 
secretly and by night, to take even this, and I cannot bear 
tiiat things should go on in this way, Mr. Nicklehy—1 
really eannothear it*” 

Tlien it came out by little and little, how that the twins 
had been revolving in their good old heads manifold plans 
and schemes for helping this young lady in the most 
delicate add considerate way, and so that her father 
should not suspect the source whence the aid was derived; 
and how they had at last come to the conclusion that the 
best course would be to make a feint of purchasing her 
little drawings and ornamental work at a high piice, and 
keeping up a constant demand for the same. For the 
furtherance of whidi end and object it was necessary that 
somebody should represent the dealer in such commodities, 
and alter great deliberation they had pitched upon Nicholas 
to support this character. 

**He knows me,” said bother Charles, ''and he knows 
my brother Ned. Neither of us would do. Frank is a 
vety good fellow-*^ vety fine fellow—but we are afraid 
that he might be a little flighty and thoughtless In euch a 
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deUctt^matter^ luul tiuit fwi^ 

in thoit, b9 tdQ*$ti8Qeptible (foir 8ilie is boiatilul cmliw» 
sir: ju 9 t wlwt hw poor mothor iim)» and ^Uog; la lov« 
wiui her before he well knew his own mind, carry piil|ii ana 
sorrow into that innooent hreasti which we would he the 
humble instruments of making gradually happy^ He took 
an extraordinary interest In tier fortunes imen he hrst 
happened to encounter her; and we gather from the 
inquiries we have made or him, that It was she hr 
whose behalf ha made that turmoil which ted to your 
drst acquamtanoe*” 

Nicholas, stammered out that ha had hefora suapecfod 
the posstbtUty of euch a thing; and in explanation of Hs 
liaving occurted to him, described when and where he had 
seen the young lady himself. 

Well, then, you seei” continued brother Charles, **that . 
kfi wouldn’t do. Tim Linklnwater is out of the ouestion; 
for Tim, sir, is such a tremefidous fellow, that he could 
never contain himself, but would go to loggerheads with 
the father before he had been in die place five minutes. 
Vou don’t know what Tim is, sir, wlm he is roused by 
anytlung that appeals to his feelings veiy strongly'-^hen 
ha is terrific, sir, is Tm Linkinwater^bsolutely terrific. 
Now, in you we can repose the strictest confidence; in you 
we have seen-^or at l^t / have seen, and that’s the same 
thing, for there’s no difference between me and my brother 
Ned, ^icept that he is the finest creature that ever lived, 
and that there is not, and never wUl be, anybody like him 
in all the world—4a you ws have seen domestic virtues and 
affections, and delicacy of feeling, which exactly qualify 
you for such an office. And you are the man, sir/* 

**tke young lady, said Ntcbolas, who felt so 
embarrassed that he had no small difficulty in saying 
anything* at all—*'doea-**^is—is she a party to the innocent 

‘^Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Cheeryble; '*at least she 
knows you come from us; the does fiof know, however, 
but that we shall dispose of these little productions that 
Tou’ll purcliase from time to time; and, perhaps, if you did 
It very well (that is, vefy well Indeed), perhaps idle might 
be brought to believe that we—that we made a profit of 
them, Ehf—Eh?” 

In this gttileleta and most kind simplldty, bfWther 
t^bmrles was so happy, and in this pessihili^ of die young 
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led (a ^lek tidit abB’ym$ itnder 
^ Mm* Sft dyldentlf Isk ^ sdimkie and hid jk» much 
> delight, Nidiiiiis milld not hr^the a diaht ii|ioa 
,iul>fect 

M ttui timei however^ there hovered upott the Up oi 
hie tonpfue a ooolbs^a tha^. ^ very tame ohje^toos 
whhh Mr« Cheoybte had stam to the eta^cymditt of hts 
nejdiew in this commi|sion aptdied with at feaet eoual 
force aod validity to htmeelf, and a hundred titnee had be 
been upon ,the point of avowing the real state of Ids feet 
ittgs» and entreating to be released horn it. But ae oflten, 
trming upon the heels of tide impidse, came another 
which urged him to refrain^ and to keep his secret to his 
own breast. should I,** thought Nicholas, "why 

should I throw dlmculties in the way of tide benevolent 
and high-minded design ? What if 1 do iove and reverence 
this good and lovely creatare--fihou]d 1 not appear a most 
arrogant and shallow coscomb if 1 gravely represented 
that thm was any dan^r of her hdllng in love with me ? 
Besides^ have 1 no confidence in myself? Am 1 not now 
bound in honour to repress these thoughts? Has not 
this excellent man a ri^ht to my best and heartiest services^ 
and should any considerations of self deter me fkom 
rendering them ? ” 

Asking himself such questions as these, Nicholas 
mentally answered with great emphasis, "Not** and 
persuading himself that he was a most conscientious and 
glorious martyr, nobly resolved to do what, if he had 
examined his own heart a little more carefully, he would 
have found he could not remst Such is the sleight-oif^hand 
by which we juggle with ourselves, and dumge our very 
weaknesses into staunch and most ma^animous virtues I 

Mr. Cheeryble, being of course whmly unsuspidous that 
such refiections were presenting themselves to hts young 
friend, proceeded to give him the needful cfedentiais and 
directions for his first visit, which was to be made next 
morning; and all preliminaries being arranged, and the 
strictest secrecy enjoined, ^ Nicholas walked home for the 
night very thoughtfully indeed. 

Ihe pbtee to which Mr. Cheeryble had direct^ him 
was a row of mean and not overcleanly houses, sUuateti 
with|n '* the Rules ** of the Ring's Bemm Prlscm, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the obelidt in St\ 
Gene's Fields. The Rulas are a oertaln liberty adjoining 
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tbe |irisoih. and comprising some dozen streets in wind) 
debtSom wtio cami:slfie moaay to pay large fees, from wlikb 
tlseir creditocB do noi derive aay benedt, are permitted to 
reside by the wise movisions of the same enlightened laws 
which leave the debtor who can raise no money to starve 
in iail» without the food^ dothing, lodging, or warmtili, 
which are provided for felons convicted of the most 
atrodons crxmes that can disgrace humanity’. There are 
many pleasant fictions of the law in constant operation 
but ’riiere is not one so pleasant or practically humorous 
as 'that which supposes every man to be of eqnal -valne in 
its impartial eye, and the bradlts of all laws to be equally 
attainable by all men, 'without the smallest reference to 
the furniture of 'their pockets. 

To the row of houses in d icated to him b)r Mr. Charles 
Cheeryble, Nididas directed his steps, without much 
troubling his head with such m&U.m as these; and at 
this row of houses—after 'traversing a very dirty and 
dusty suburb, of whidi minor theatric^, shdOi^sh, ginger- 
beer, spring vans, greengrocery, and brokers’ mapB 
appeared to compose the main and most promin^t 
features—he at length arrived with a palpitating heart 
There wefe* small ^udens in frcitt'whtdi, being wholly 
neglected in all otb^ respects, seryed as little pens for the 
dust to collect in, until the wind came round the comer 
and blew it down the road. Opening the ridcety gate 
which, dangling on its broken hi^es omore one of these, 
half admitted and half r^ulsed the visitor, Nicholas 
knocked at the street door with a faltering hand. 

It was, in 'truth, a shabby house outside, with 'very dim 
ppiour windows and very small show of blinds, and very 
dirty muslin curtains, danglinu across the lower panes on 
vety loose and limp strings. Neither, when the door was 
opened, did the inside app^ to belie outward promise, 
as there 'was faded carpeting on the staiis and faded cdl- 
doth in th^assage; in adoition to whichi discomforts a 
gentleman Ruler was smoking hard in the fiont parlour 
(though it was not noon), while the lady of the bouse 
was busily engaged in turpentining the disjointed frag¬ 
ments of a tent-bedstead at the door of the back parlour, 
as if in reparation for the reception of some new lodger 
who had b^ fortunate enough to engage it. 

Nidiolas had ample time to make these observatioiis 
whUe the little boy, who 'went on errands lor the lodgers^ 
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ckittared down th« Itltdien gmin. Had was Haaid to teitaiti^ 
fti in iome remoto ohUhTi Ibr Mlia aortatit^ 

lataeaBy a^pearSaff^ «ad requenitig ^ fidlow hmtf 
oHuabd niia to evTnoa greater lymptoma of aervoaeaeat 
atid disorder thaa so aatusal a ooas^aatice of hU lia^og 
iai|uired Ibr that yoqng tad^.^^uld seem oalculafed to 
Oooa^oti. 

Upstairs he went, hoiaever, and into a front room be 
was showfi^ and iherei seated at a little table by the 
window, on wbkh were drawing materials with which 
she Was occupied, sat Uie beautiful girl who bad so 
engrossed his thoughts, and who, surrounded by all the 
new and strong interest which Nicholas attadiM to her 
story, seemed now, in his eyes, a thousand times more 
beautifhl than he had ever yet eupposed her. 

But how the graces and elegances which she had dis* 
parsed about the poorly*iumished room went to the heart 
of Nicholas 1 Flowers, plants, birds, the harp, the old 
piano whose notes had sounded so mu^ sweeter in bygone 
times—4iow many struggles had it cost her to keep uese 
two last links of that broken chmn which bound her vet 
to homel With every slender ornament, the occupation 
of her leisure hours, replete with that graceful charm 
which lingers in every little tasteful work of every woman's 
hands, how mu^ patwnt enduranoe and how many gentle 
ailections were entwined 1 He felt as though the smile 
of Heaven were on the little chamber: as though the 
beautiful devotion of so young and weak a Creature had 
shed a ray of its own on the iikanimate tiungs around and 
made them beautiful as itself; ns though the halo with 
which old painters surround the Mght angels of a sinless 
world played about a being akin tn sjnrit to them, and Its 
light were visibly before him. 

And yet Kichmas was in the Rules of the King’s Bench 
Prison I If he had been in Italy indeed, and the lime had 
been sunset, and the scene a stately terrace—^buL there 
is one broad sky over all the world, and whether It be blue 
or doudy, the same heaven beyond^ it; so, perhaps, he 
had no nem of compunction for thinking as ne did. 

It is 'not to be supposed that he took in everything at 
one glanc% for he had as yet been unconscious ot tibe 
presence of a sick man propped up with pillows in an 
—r^air, who, movinil resttessly and impatiently in his 
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Ha wa« sme^jr p«rN^ Imt ap amadatafl ns to 
Appear mudb olm. Hia litotiires ptasanta^ thp tmwm 
of m iHtndsoma counteitj^nca, but ona in wliic^ tha atxibato 
of atrong and Impetuous ^as^ons w^e aasier to ba tmcad 
than ai^ aapression wh^ would hava randared a 
plainer face much more prapossassme* His looka ware 
very haggard* and his limbs and body literally worn to 
the bone, but there was something of the old fire in the 
large sunken eye notwithstan^ng, and it seemed to kindle 
afresh as he struck a thick s^clc, with which he seemed 
to have supported himself in nis seat, impatienlty on the 
floor twice or thrice, and called his daughter by her name, 

** Madeline, who is this^-what does anybody want here 
>-who told a stranger we could be seen ? What is it ? ’* 
believe——** the young lady bef^an, ^ she inclined 
her head with an air of some confusion, in reply to the 
salutation of Nicholas. 

**You always believe,** returned her father petulantly, 
“Whatisit?** 

By this time Nicholas had recovered suffident presence 
of mind to speak for himself, so he said (as it had been 
agreed he should say) that he had called about a pair of 
hand«scre6DS, and some pmnted Velvet for an ottoman, 
both of which were required to b® of the most elegani 
design possible, neither time nor expense being of the 
smallest consideration. He had also to i^ay tor the two 
drawings, with many thanks, and, advancing to the tittle 
table, he laid upon it a bank-note, folded in an envelope 
and sealed. 

*'See that the money is right, Madeline,** said tlie 
lather. ” Open the paper, my dear.** 

** lt*s quite right, papa, Tm sure.” 

** Here t ** said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand,^ and 
(gening and shutting his bony Angers witli irritable 
impatience. ** Let me see, Wliat are you talking abouti 
Madeline—youVe sure—^liow can you be sure of any such 
thing—five pounds—well, is that right ? ” 

Quite,** said Madeline, bending over him. She was 
so busily employed in arranging the pillows that Nicholas 
could not see her face, but as she stooped he thought he saw 
a tear fall* 

“ Ring the bell, ring the bell,” said tlie sick man^ with 
the same nervous eagerness* and motioning towards it 
With such a quivering nand that the bantMiote rustled ig 
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ftk* ^ to Si 1^ |kie fl, 

^af»er-^ biiy me some ghqpbs*-*notber bottle of tim wise 
tm 11ia<f last week—ond'^-euKST-l foif|;et half 1 wi^Just 
now, but she Oan go out a^Sit. ber g^ tbose first 
—those first* Now, Medeime, my love, qhtc^ ^oidcl 
^ Good God, how slow yoia are I 

rememb^ nothing that wants'l** thought 
Ntcholai. Peiitaqis aometbmg of wliat he thought was 
expressed in hSs oouittenaoce, for the sick man, turning 
towards him with great asp^ty, demanded to Icnow n 
he waited for a receipt. 

** It Is no mattenat all,** said Nicholas. 

*'No matter! what do you mean, sir?** was the tart 
rejoinder. ** No matter 1 Do you bring your paltry money 
here as a fovour or a gift; or as a matter of husluess, and 
in return for value received ? D—n you, sir, because you 
can’t appreciate the time and taste which are bestoared 
upon the goods yovL deal in, do you think you give your 
money away ? Do you know that you are talking to a 
gentleman, ^r, who at one time could have bought up 
nhy suds men as you and all you have? What do you 
mean?** 

** 1 merely mean that as 1 shall have many dealings with 
this lady, if die will kindly allow me, 1 will not irouble 
her with such forms,** said Nicholas. 

**Then /mean, if you please, that well have as many 
forms as we can,** returned the fatlier. My daughter, 
sir, requires no kindness from you or anybody else, Have 
the goodness to confine your dealings strictly to trade and 
business, and not to travel oeyond Tt. Eveiw petty trades¬ 
man is to beg^n to pity her now, is be ? u^n my soul! 
Very pretty. Madeline, my dear, give him a receipt; and 
mind }'OU mways do so.** 

While slie was feigning to write it, and Nidiolas was 
ruminating upon the extraordinaiv, but by no means un¬ 
common character thus presented to his observation, the 
invalid, who appeared at times to suffer great bodUy pain, 
sank back in bis chair and moaned out a feeble complaint 
that Ihe girl had been gone an hour, and that everybody 
cons^ed to goad him. 

** When,** said Nicholas, at he took Uie piece of paper, 
** whwi shall I—again ? ** 

This was addressed to tb* daughter, but the fiuher 
puswered limheiyately^ 
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^ Wlien you tm f^qvestifd to toM, tlr» midi not M»p, 
Ddin*t worry penecute* Hmkline, my U. 

tlU» M«Qti to isail agi^Q? ** 

** 01i« not for a loog tiiii»-*»iiot fliroo or Ibttr wmf&tiT- 
it li not necdsmi^* mdoed-^l can do without,*’ said tlm 
youna lady, with gmat «ajg:omea8. 

why, how are we to do witlmut?** urged her hi^er, , 
not spi^tfig above his breath* *'Tliree or four weeka, 
Madeunel ^ree or four weeks 1** 

’'Then sooner—sooner, if you please,** said the young 
lady, turning to Nicholas*, 

"Three or four weeks I** muttered the fother* 

" Madeline, what on earth—do nothing for three or four 
weeks 1 ** 

*’lt is a long time, ma’am,** said Nicholas* 

" Vcu think so, do you ? ** retorted tlie fother angrily* 
"If I chose to beg, sir, and stoop to ask assistance foom 
people I despise, three or four months would not be a Umg 
time—three or four years would not be a long time* 
Understand, nr, that is If 1 chose to be dependent; but 
as I don't, you may call in a week.” 

Nicholas bowed low to tiie young lady and retired, 
pondering upon Mr. Bray*^ ^ ideas o? independence, and 
devoutly hoping that there might be fow such indep^dent 
spirits as he mn^Ung with the baser day of hurnmiity* 

He heard a light footstep above him as he descended 
the stairs, and looking round mw that the young lady 
was standing there, and, glancing timidly towards him, 
seemed to hesitate whether she should call him back or 
no. The best way of settling the question was to turn 
ba^at once, which Nicholas did. 

" I don’t know whetlier 1 do right in asking you, sir,” 
said Madeline hurriedly, " but pray—^pray—do not mention 
to. my poor mother’s dear friends what has passed here 
to^y. He has sufiered much, and is worse this morning* 

I beg you, sir, as a boon, a fovour to myself.” 

"You have but to hint a wish,” returned Nidiolas 
fervently, " and 1 would hamrd my life to gratify it” 

" You speak hastily, sir.” 

"Truly and sincerely,” rejoined Nicholas, bis 
trembling as he formed the words, "if ever men imim 
truly 1 am not skilled in dtsgutring my fselmgSi 
and if I were, I could imt hide my heart fim you* l>Ssr 
madgm, as 1 know your history, and fod as and 
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alight miMt liaar aind m auoh thlagtr I, do aittmt 
you to tMdktyo that 1 arould die to »em you**^ 

*nie youttg lady turned away her headi and wai plalni^ 
Weepings 

<« Fd^ive mOt^ laid Kidiolai, with respiethad eameetnees, 
** ff 1 seem to say too mueh, to presume upon the 
cottfideniCft which m been intrusted to me* But 1 could 
not leave you as If my intsmst and sympathy eaptred with 
the commis^on of tne day* I am your fialthful servant, 
humbly devoted to you from tlus houf'-^evoted in sfiiet 
truth and honour to him who sent me here, and in pure 
integrity of heart, and distant respect for you. If 1 meant 
mors or lets than this, 1 should be unworthy his regard, 
and false to the very nature that prompts the honest words 
I utter.” 

She waved her hand, entreating him to be gone, but 
answered not a word. Nicholas could say no more, and 
sUently withdrew. And thus ended his first interview 
v^th Madeline Bray. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

m* nAtm MJCKLtBY has some CONFlDENttAL INTlRCOURSll 
WITH ANOTHSR OLD FRIENDTHBY CONCERT BETWEEN 
THEM A FROJEOT, WHICH PROMISEE WELL FOR BOTH. 

There go the three-quarters past I” muttered Newman 
Noggs, listening to the chimes of some neighbouring 
church, **and my dinner-time’s two. He does It on 
purpose. He makes a point of it* It’^ust like him.” 

It was in his own little den of an omoe, and on the top 
of his offidal stool, that Newman thus soUloqidsed ; and 
the soliloquy referred, as Newman’s grumbling soliloquies 
usually did, to Ralph Nickleby. 

*’ I don’t believe ne tvw had an appetite,” said Newman, 
** eEoept for pounds, shillings, and penoe, end with them 
he’s as greedy ai a wolf. 1 should like to have hitn com¬ 
pelled ,to swallow one of every English coin* The penny 
would an awkward Uiorsel^but me crown^ha! ha 1 ” 

His good-humour belti^ in some degree restored by 
the vision of Ralph Nickleby swallowing perforce a five^ 
sliilling piece, Newman Slowly brought forth fomn his 
Mk one of those portable bottles currently known ns 
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sM ih» tame cloie to Itit ear eo 

as to produce a rippltn^ tooud very cool and pleaiMiit to 
listen to, suffered hit leatures to relat, and took a 
drink, which telpxed them ttiil more* Replacing the 
cork, he tmacked hit Ups twice or thrice with an air of 
great reUsh, ami, the tatte of the liquor faavii^ hy thit 
Bme evaporated, recurred to his grievances again. 

**Ptve minutes to three,” growled Newman, **it can't 
want more by tiiis time; and I had my breakfast at 
eight o’clock, and sucJk a breakfast 1 and my right dinner¬ 
time twol And 1 might have a nice little bit of hot 
roast meat spoiling at home all this time—^how does dr 
know 1 haven’t! ’Don’t go tiU I come back,* ’don’t go 
till 1 come back,* day after day. What do you always 
go out at my dinner-time for then«^i ? Don^ you know 
It’s nothing but aggravation—eh ? ” 

These words, though uttered in a very loud key, were 
addressed to nothing but empty air. The redtal of Ids 
wrongs, however, teemed to have the effect of mi^ng 
Newman Noggs desperate; for he flattened his old hat 
upon his head, and drawing on the everlasting gloves, 
declared, with great vehemence, that come what might, 
he would go to mnner that vet^ minute. 

Carrying this resolution into instant effect, he had 
advanced as for as the passage, wben the sound of the 
latch-key in the street door caused him to make a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat into his own office again. 

’’Here be is,” growled Newman, **and somebody with 
him. Now it’ll be ’Stop tUl this gentleman’s gone,’ 
But 1 won’t—^that’s flat.” 

So saying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet ^ 
which opened with two hali doors, and shut himself up; 
intending to slip out directly Ralph was safe inside ids 
own room. 

** Noggs 1” cried Ralph. ** Where is that fellow?— 

N^gsT” 

But not a word said Newman. 

” The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told him 
not,” muttered Ralph, looking into the office and puUlng 
out his ^ watch. “ Humph 1 You had better comp in 
here, Gride. My man’s out, and the sun is liot upon nty 
room. This is coot and in the sliade, if you don’t ndnd 
rou ting it,” 

*^ot at all| Mr. Nickleby, oh» not at all. All fdaees 
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Thib permm made Hiie r^y traa a Uttte old man 
of a1>otit eevanty or aeveaty^ve yeare of age, tyf a very 
leui mum heas^, mm iilignt^ twisted/ He wore 

a ipay coat wifA a very nBsrow cmast, azt dd^^teslijoned 
waistcoat of ribbed bfam silk, ami sn^ scanty trousers 
as displayed bis shrunlBe& s^dle-risanks In their luU 
ns^ess. The cuolj articles ol dh^lay or mmament in 
m dress were astern watch-chain, to which were attached 
scene large gc^ seals t and a blade ribbon into which, in 
compliance with an dd iarinon scarcely ever observed in 
these days, his my hair was gathered behind. His nose 
and chin were sharp and promiaent, his javm hoA foUen 
inwards from loss of teeth, his face was shrivellied and 
yellow, save where the cheelBS were streaked the 
odour oi a dry winter apple *, ami where his beard had 
been, there lingered yet a few gray tufts which seemed 
like the rag^fed eyebrows, to dmiote the badness cd the 
sod from which they ramng. The whole air and attitude 
of the form was one of stealthy. Cat-like obsequiousness; 
the whole expression of the mm was concentrated in a 
wrinkled leer, compounded of cunning, lecherousness 
slyness, and avarice. 

Such was (dd Arthur Gride, in whose face thme was 
not a wrinkle, in whose dress there was not one spare 
fold or plait but ei^ressed the most covetous and griping 
penury, and sufficient^ indicated his bdonging to that 
class of which Ralph Hickleby was n member, such was 
old Arthur Gride, as he sat in a low chair lobkiog up 
into the face of Ralph Nickleby. who, lounging upon 
the taH office-stool, with his arms upon his kuM, looxed 
down into his—a match for him on whatever etxand he 


bad come. 

And how have you been ? " said Gride, feigning 
great interest m Ralph's state of health. 1 haven't 
seen you for—oh 1 not for- 

Not for a long lime." said Ral^ with a peculiar 
smile, knpor^iig that he very well kn^ it was not on 
a mere wt of oomtffiment that hb friend bad come. 
** It was a narrow chance that yon saw me nCw. lor I 
had only just coam op to the door as yon tur|M^ the 
corner/^ 


** I am very bieky,*' cdMerved Gride. 
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!|iliail 3^ii[^)li dbil^Tv 
JenAdr m$ ohin aaiidi 

tml lie or^giiMtibid bo mm mme^suaA ihef aot tm w&tm 
littifi timo m0k&m tooildiig. Badi wm fooldDi^ out to 
toiko tllO OtibMflT Jit & 

*' Come, Oxide/* said BaMi, at length; *' what'a m ihd 
wind lyju ^y p' *' 

Aha 1 yot^^te a tadd maa, Hr. Klddd^/* coed 
o&er» app8d»dJ^ wy mwoh relieved by Itatoh'e leading 
the way to bnanees. **Oh, dear, dw, vmt a boll 
xnan^n are.** 

** ^^y, yon have a sleek and dinkmg way with ym 
that makes me seem so by contrast/* retisned Eah^ 
** I don*t know but that yoms may answer better, mtt 
t want the patience for it. ** 

*'Yon were born a genius, Idr. Niddehy,” said dd 
Arihur. ** Deep, deep, deep. Ah 1 '* 

*' Deep enou^** retorted Ralph, ** to know that I jhall 
need all the d^h I have, when men like you beg^ to 
compHment. ^u know I have stood by when you have 
fawned and flattered other people, and I lememM pretty 
well what tkai always led. to.** 

** Ha, ha, ha 1 ** r^oined Arthur, mbtung his hands. 
So you do. so you do, no doubt. Not a mw knows 
it betto. Well, ]t*8 a pleasant thing now to think that 
you remember dd times. Oh, dear!** 

** Now, then,** said Ralph composedly; '* what's in the 
wind, I aSk again—^what is it ? 

** See that now i " cried the other. ** He cant even 
ke^ from businesB while we're chatting over bygqnes. 
Oh, dear, dear, what a man it is! ** 

** Whfch of the bygones do you want to revive ? ** said 
Ra^h. ** One of them, 1 know, or you wouldn't talk 
abcm them.** 

** He 8u^>ects even me I " cried old Arthur, holding up 
his hands. ** Even me-Hsh, dear, even me. What a man 
it is f Ha, ha, ha f What a man it is 1 Mr. Nickle^ 
against ah tiie world—here's nobody like him. A giant 
among ph;aiiee*«a giants giant 1 
Ralph Kxilcad at the dd dog with a quiet smile as he 
dmdaed on in thia strain, and Newman Noggs In the 
closet lelt his heart ahik within hhn as the proapect gI 
dhmer^grew fainter and winter. 

** I nmsthninoitfhiin# Plough,'* ciiadc^ **he 
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must have hh v^yAtl maul as the Seoteh 

W^> well, they^ie a wise |M^le, the S6otch~4ie wifi 
about busifiess, and won’t give awa.jr his time &r nothing* 
He’s very right Hme is money—tune is money.** 

*^He was one of us who made that saymg, I should 
think>" 9ai4 Ralph* ** Time is money, and vei^ good 
mon^ mo, to those who<%eokiOft interest by it lime tf 
money 1 Yes> smd time costs money t it*8 rather an ex* 
pen»ve artide to some people we could name, or I hnget 
my trade.** 

In rejoinder to this sally, old Arthur again mused hU 
bands, again chuckled, and agmn ejaculated, “What a 
man it is I ** whldi done, he dragged the low chair a little 
nearer to Ralph’s high stool, and IcKsking upwards into 
his immovable face, said— 

“What would you say to me, if I was to tell you that 
I was—that I was—going to be married ? ” 

** I should tell you,’* replied Ralph, looking coldly down 
upon him, “that for some purpose of your own you told 
a lie, and that it wasn’t the first time and wouldnx be the 
last; that 1 wasn't surprised and wasn’t to be taken in.” 

Then 1 tell you seriously that I • am,” said old 
Arthur. 

“And/ tell you seriously,” rqoined Ralph, “what I told 
you this minute." Stay. I^t me look at you. There’s a 
liquorish devilry in your face—what is this r ** 

wouldn’t deceive ^ou, you know,” whined Arthur 
Gride; “1 couldn’t do it, 1 should be mad to try. 1— 
1—^to deceive Mr. Nickleby 1 The pigmy to impose upon 
the giant I ask again—he, he, nel—what should you 
say to me if 1 was to tell you that 1 was g(»ng to be 
married ? ” 

“ To some old hag?” said Ralph. 

“No, no,” cried Arthur, interrupting him, and rubbing 
his hands in an ecstasy. Wrong, wrong ogain. Mr. 
Nickleby for once at foidt—out, quite out 1 To a young 
and beautiful girl; fresh, lovriy, bewitching, and not 
nineteen. Dark eyes—long eymshes—ripe and ruddy 
Ups, that to look at is to long to kiss—beautiful clustering 
hair, that one’s fingers Itch to play vritb—such a Waist as 
might make a man clasp the air involuntarily, thinking of 
twkilng his arm about k—little foet, that tread so lightly 
riiey hardly seem to walk i^pon the ground—to marty ail 
this, shr^tms^i^f hoy 1" 
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it ionMtHtn^ mim eomm^a drtvtlUi^g;/ 
sdd Ealpl^, albr lUtenlufr widi a curlad lia to ^ old 
iiaaet^d taJptuM. ^^The^u^Vtiam^?** 

** CHi, deep, deep 1 See, itow, hw deep that is I ^ ea<«' 
dlainied o>d Arthur^ *'He kaews 1 vaztt his help^ he 
I knows he can give It me, he khaws it must all turn to 
1 hte advantage, be sees to thing already* Her Aame^lt 
i there nobody hearing 

** Why, who the devil shotdd tore bei^^’ retorted Ral^ 
testily* 

** I didn’t know hot that perhape eomebody might he 
passing up or down the steirs," said Arthur tMde, afbr 
looking out at the door, and carefully redosing kt **or 
but that your man might have come back and might have 
been listening outside’-^lerks and servaiite have a tridfc 
of listening, and I should have been very unoomhirtable 
if Mr. Noggs——” 

** Curse Mr. Nogge,” said Ralph sharply, *’ and go on 
with what you have to say*’* 

” Curse Mr. Noggs, by all means,” lejmned <dd Arthur; 
” I am sure 1 have not the least objection to tot. Her 
name i s * 

’’Well,” said Ralph, rendered very irritable by old 
Arthur’s pausing again, “ what It it ? ” 

” Madeline Bray.” 

Whatever reasons there might have been^-and Arthur 
Oride appeared to have antietoted some^fbr the mention 
of this name produdng an effect upon Ralph, or whatever 
effoot it really did produce upon him, he permitted none 
to manitot itself, but calmly repeated the name severd 
times, as if reflecting when and where he had heard It 
beibie* 

”Bray,” said Ralph. ” Bray—there was young Bray 
No, he never had a daughter.” 

^ You remember Bray? ” rejdned Arthur Chide. 

” No,” said Ralph, looking vacantly at him. 

” Not Walter Bmyl The dashing man, who used hie 
handsome wife eo ill ? ” 

” If you seek to recall any particular dashing man io 
my reflection by eudi a trait as that,” said Ralph, 
shrugging hie shoulders, ** I shali confound him wUh tdiie- 
tenths of to dating men t have ever knovtn.” 

” Tut, tut That Bray who is now in to Rules of to 
Bench,” aaid old Arthur. ’^You ean’l have togotten 
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Wfuf, BoA«f w <|id; knSnmilV!gr,iw«m 

^*Obi» iim/^ rek&Md Rii^. **Ayr *f* , NoW jou 

*' Kuturallir *s ^da iras said, it nks not sidd to natuially 
latt tbatn Undrad spirit A^lmr Grids ka^ye i 

dispsntsd a dssigii upon dab part of Eat;^ to Ism Idm on 
to muc^ mors sspuBit statsmsnts and stpUmatimis tfaSti 
iis aronld liavs vmutttssrsdi or than Ralph oould in all 
likelihood havs obtcdned hy anp other means. Old Arthur, 
jboirsver, was so littwit upon Ids own deugns, dtat lie 
sttfoed himself to be overreached, and had no smq»idon 
but diat his good fiieiid was in earnest. 

** 1 knew you couidn^ foiget him, when you came to 
think for a moment,*^ he said. 

' ^*Yoa were right,** answered Ralph. **But ^d Arthur 
Gride and matrmiony is a most anmmdous conjunctioa 
of words; <dd Arthur Gride and dark mres and eyelashes, 
and lips that to look at is to long to loss, and clustering 
hair that he wants to play with, and waists that he wants 
to span, and little feet that don*t tread upon anything— 
old Ardiur Gride and surii things as these is more 
liionstrotts s^; but old Arthur Gride manrtng the 
daughter of a ruined 'oashing man* in the Rules of the 
l^cb is die most monstrous and hicredibie of alL 
Plainly, feiend Arthur Gride, if you want any help from 
ms in this business (which of course you do, or you would 
not be here), speak out, and to the purpose. And above 
all, don’t talk to me of it’s turidng to my advantas^ for 
1 know it must turn to yours also, and toagood round tune, 
too, or you would have no finger in such a pie as dils.** 
There was enot^h acerbity and sarcasm not only in the 
matter of Ralph’s speech, hut in the tone of voice in which 
he^ uttered it, and the lodes with which he eked it ot:^ 
to have fired even the andent usurer’s edd Idood, and 
hushed even his withered cheek. But he gave Vent to no 
demonstration of anger, contenting himself with ezdaim* 
Ing, as befere, ** What a man it is I** and rdUng his hei^ 
frmn side to side, as if hi imrestrained eiuosrmeat of his 
fioedom and droUeiy. Cleariy observiiy, however, from 
the expression in Ralph’s features, that he . had heat come 
to the pdnt as speedily as might he, he composed idmself 
hw more serious bushie^ and enteiM npon the phh aid 
marr ow itf his negotiation. 
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^bvotod to tli6 mppott imd miililteimfioe, aod 
to «very of lier ooSy wlto tia4 no other ^}en4 

on earth; to ’which Rmh rejotnad that he had hea^. 
•omathiiig of the hind bnoio, thmi ^ she had knowfl 

a little more of the woHd dbe wouldn’t Itave been sis^« 
IboL 

Secondly, he enlarged u{»6n toe toaracter of her &toer| 
arguing that even taking It Ibr granted that he toved 
her in return with the otmost alhcUon of wbidi he was 
capable, yOt he loved himself a great deal better; widto 
Ralph said it was quite unnecessaiy to say anything moib 
aboutt as that was very natural, and probable enovu^ 

And thirdly, old Arthur ^mised that the giri was a 
delicate and bwitttifui creature, and that ha had really a 
hankering to have her for his wife. To this Ralph di^gned 
no other rejomder than a harsh smile, and a glance at the 
shrivelled old creature before him, whirii were, however, 
sufficiently expressive. 

**Now,” said Gride, '*tor the little plan I have in my 
mind to bring this about; because 1 haven't offered myself 
even to the nther yet, I toould have told you. But that 
you have gathered already I Ahl oh dear, oh dear, what 
an edged tool you are I** 

Don't play with ^ me, then,^ said Ralph impatiently. 

You know the proverb." 

*'A reply always on the tip of his tongue P ^eried M 
Arthur, raising his bands and eyes in a&uration. *' He 
is always prepared I Oh, dear, what a blessing to have 
sudi a ready wit, and so much ready-money to radc ^1" 
Then, suddenly changing his tone, he went on: ** I have 
been backwards and forwards to Bley’s lodgings several 
times within the last six months. It is just naif a year 
since 1 first saw this delicate morsel, and oh, dear, wliat a 
delicate morsel it is I But that is neither here nor thete. 

)[ am his detaining creditor for seventeen hundred pounds*** 
You talk as if you were the only detaining creditor,^ 
said Ral|to, pulling out Ida pocket-bcmk. " 1 am anotoer 
for nine hundred and * seventy-five pounds, Icnir msd 
threepence." 

**Tlm only other, Mr. Kidcleby," said did Artottr 
eageriy. **Tlie only other. Nobody ^se Went to thd 
mtpense of lodging a detainer, trusting to pur holdtog him 
fing miough, Iwatoasit yon* We bm fed hdo itie same 
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dean %Hat a k .waa t it alma^ ntlaed 

DM I Aad lout him our mOn^ upou hfik» With oply one 
lumih hoiidea hie owa« whkd)» to ha «ura> avoc^hodf aop* 
ftosad to be a good one, and wae ae negotiable at moWt 
hut whteh turn^ ont^jou know how« Juet as should 
have come upon htm, he died intcdveiit Ah I It wetut vary 
1 ^^ to ruin me, that loss cKd t** 

**Gp on wkh 3 rour scheme/’ said Kalpli* ^'Xt’S of no 
Ose ratsing the ciy of our trade just now; there’s nobody 
to hea^ US4*’ 

**lt*8 always as weU to talk that way,** returned old 
Arthur, with a chuckle, ** whether there’s anybody to hear 
us or not Praotlee makes perfect, you know* Now, if 
I offer myself to Bray as Ins soii«ia-iaw, upon one' ^mple 
condition, that the moment 1 am fast married he shall be 
quietly rdkaaed, and have an allowance to live just t’other 
side me water like a gentleman (he can’t live long, for I 
have asked his doctor, and he declares that his complaint 
is one of the heart, and it is impossible), and if all the 
advantages of this condition are prc^rly stated and dwelled 
Upon to mm, do you ibink he could resist me? And if he 
could not resist aw, do you think his daughter could resist 
him? Shouldn’t 1 have her Mrs. Arthur Gride-*pretty 
Mrs. Arthur Gride—a tit-bit—a dainty chick-^shouldn’t I 
have her Mrs. Arthur Gride in a week, a month, a day— 
any time I chose to name ? ” 

'* Go on,” said Ralph, nodding his head deliberately, and 
speaking in a tone whpse studied coldness presented a 
strange contrast to the rapturous squeak to which his 
friend had gradually mounted. *’Go on. You didn’t 
come here to ask me that.” 

**Oh, dear, how you talk!” cried old Arthur, edging 
himself closer still to Ralph. ** Of course X didn’t—I don’t 
pretend 1 did! 1 came to ask what you would take from 
me, if X prospered with the fiither, for this debt of yours 
riuUings in the pound—she and eightpence—ten 
shillings? .1 wauUl go as &r as ten for such a fineitd as 
you, we have always beep on such good terms, but you 
won’t be so liard upon me as tliqt, 1 know. Now, will 
you?” 

** There’s sofUetldiig more to be told,” said Rolph, as 
stony and immovable as ever. 

f’Ves, yi% there is, but you won’t |dve me time*’’ 
fslwhiri Amur Gride, ’* X want a batdssrIn this matter^ 
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wlto am iui4 mi:«» «tid prpt9 a t« tv^Mi yot 
am (t0 amo nmn mtu ri3iiifi*t do ^ 1 urn o ^oar« 

timid, nmm» cmktmL Now, If you o good eomj|M»il» 

turn for tldt dobti wfaldi ybu long itM govo up fot 
you:*ll Stand my iiietid, unditolp mow Won't your** 

Tbero'O oomathlng ftiOi%'* said Ralph. 

*'No, no^ indeed,'* cried Arthur Gride. 

** Yes, ym, inde^. 1 teU you, yes,** sidd Ralph. 

**OiiI’’ returned Old Arthur, Arigning to be suddody 
enlightened. **Yott mean something mors, as oeneems 
myself and my intention. Ay, stmdy, surely. Shah t 
mention that 7 ** 

** 1 think you bad better,** rejoined Ralph drily. 

'*1 didn't like to trouble you with that, because 1 
8U{^sed your interest would cease with your own concern 
in the affair,** said Artliur Gride. ** Thars kind of you to 
ask. Oh, dear, how very kind of you 1 Why, iupporing 1 
had a knowledge of some property-^some little t^opei^j^ 
very little^to which this pretty chick was entitled; wmch 
noMdy does or can know of at this time, but width her 
husband could sweep into his poUth, if he knew as mudt 
as 1 do, would that account 

*' For the whole proceedtfig,** rejoined Ralph abrupt^. 
"Now, let me turn this matter over, and consider what 
I ought to have if 1 should help you to success.** 

" But don't be hard," cried old Arthur, isdsing his hands 
with an imploring gesture, and speaking in a ttentulotts 
voice* " Don't be too haid upon me# It’s a very smali 
property, it is indeed. Say the ten shillings, and we*l} 
doss the bargain. It*s more than 1 ought to give, but 
youVe so kinf^hall we say the ten ? Do now, do." 

Ralph tocdc no notice of these supplications, but sat for 
thrse or four minutes in a brown study, looldng thought* 
at the person from whom they proceeded* 
sumdent ^cogitation he broke sitence, and it certainly could 
not be dijected that he used any needless drCundocutxofii 
or frilled to ^)eak directly to the purpose. 

" If you married this girl with^t me," said Ralph, "you 
must pay my debt in full, because you coiddn’t set her 
father free otherwise. It’s plain, then, that 1 must hayc 
the whide amount, clear of all diduction or emaunticaftce, 
or I should lose from b^g honoured with your coOBdance, 
indead of gaining by it. That’s ths first artlde wf the 
treaty. For the secondi I shall stipulate frw iny 



H tttmcHhMm m34 pmvau^m, imdlid^istg jon to 
' ’dsls lortim, £ httv^tvelm&dx^ 

.1>eca^ jm lii^ve th« ripe'^lm, a&d tin ^latedilgliajt, ftdd 
iiol; «Q to ybeiw. For w liM a^d last «rtide^ 
Irec^jam l^t yote oxesvita « bond tom, day, laiddlog 

yomaelf In Ibe payaaent ofttieaa two anma, batoonoon of 
the day of 3 ronr maitlage wii|3i Miw Madeline Bray. You 
bavotmmXcanurgoandfaraaaapcdnt* Ipiaastl^ona, 
and will take insfl^Mziglmfim time te^ Aooept'theni 

if y&a Bkeu If not, taaxry bar without me if you can. X 
' abaH atUl get vs^ debt.*' 

lb all entreaties, proteatatioi!^ and offers of compromise 
between his own proposals and tiiase wbidt Arthur Oxide 
bad fixst auffgeeted, Ealph was deaf aa an adder. Ha 
would enter mto no further discussion of the eubject, and 
while <dd Arthur dilated on tiie enormity of lus demands 
and proposed modidcations of them, approaching by 
degrees nearer and nearer to the terms he resisted aat 
pe»ect^ mute, looking with an air of quiet abstraction 
over the entrieB and papers in his pocket-book. Folding 
that it was impossible to make any impression upon his 
staunch friend, Arthur Gride, who had prepared himsdl 
for some such result before he came, conmted with a 
heavy heart to the proposed treaty, and upon the spot 
ffUed up the bond r^uired (Ralph aept sudi instnmiente 
handj^, after exacting the condition that Mr. ihcklely 
shoum acccsnpany him to Bray's lodgings that very hour, 
and open the negotiation at onoe, mould drcumstanoes 
appear auspicious and favoutahle to their designs. 

In pursuance of this last ui^erstanding the worthy 

f entlemeu went out together shortly afterwards, and 
lewman None emerg e d, bottle in hand, from the cup- 
board, out oTthe upper dcxv of which, at the imminent 
risk cff detection, he oad more than Once thrust faia red 
nose when such parts of the subject were under discussibn 
as interested him most 

” 1 have no appetite now,'' said Newman, putting the 
flask in Mh pcxket. '' X've had uiy dinner," 

Irving dmvered this observaticm in a very grievous and 
dolelule tomh, Newman xeached the door in one long Hmp, 
and came back again in another, 
j "Idon'tloiew vdmihe may be, or wlmt8lminny.be, 
imsaid; '*l^|ptiylieritithiRiiiyheaitamtsoidi and 

1 cnn't htilp hncg ndr can I he^ imy ol tim j^e^ob a|^^ 
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pkmd tvm dtr 1 a^ to oty {Min, lait att 

t6 ^leirt. ttiO tiiiinB;: it no trarte 1bec«ite 1 loKnr itt and 
it tortitret mo m mm lit tbaiti* Qrido and NIeklobf 1 tiaoi 
pair Ibr a corricia-<-oh, t rog^ff t rcwaerv 1 ** 

With these rbfleetScmti and a hard Enoek on mo 
crown of hitnn^Mtunate hat at each fopetldon mi the laat 
word| Nowiaao H081^ whose htaln was a little mudd^ 
by so mudi of the contend of the pocket^btol at had Emnd 
their way there during his neoeot conoeahnent, went 
to teek muAk consolation as ndght bedeiiva^ from the beef 
and greens of some ^leap eadngdioiise. 

Meanwhile the two {Jotters ttad betaken themselves to 
the same house whither Nidiolas had reftaared tor the first 
tims hut a few mornhigs betore, and, havii^ obtained 
access to Mr. Bray, and found his daughter mm home* 
had, by a train of the most mastwly approaches that Raimis 
utmost sldll could frame, at length laid open die real oi>|ect 
of their vleit. 

** There he tits, Mr. Bray,** said Ralito, at the invalid, 
not yet recovered horn hit turorite, reclined in hts chaift 
looking alternately at him and Arthur Gride. **Wh8t if 
he has iiad the iU-rortime to be one cause of jrour detention 
in this plaoe^l have been another; men must live; yon 
are too mudi a man of the world not to tee that in Its 
true light We offer the best vroaration in our power. 
Reparation 1 Here is an offer of marriage that inany a 
titled father would leap at, tor his Child. Mr. Ardmr Gnile> 
edth the fortune of a prince. Think what a haid it is 
** My daughter, sir, returned Bray haughtily, ** as / have 
brought her up, would be a rich recompense for dM largest 
feitune that a man could bestow in exciiange for her hand.^ 
precisely what 1 told you^** said the artful Ralph, turn- 
to his frmd, old Arthur. ** Prrolsely what mam eeie 
oondder the thk^ so fair and easy. There Is no obligation 
on either dde. You have mon^, and Miss Madeline has 
beauty and worth. She hes youth, you have money. She 
hat not moniy, you have not youdi. Tit for tat—qultt^ 
a matoh df Heavenli own mudsing I ** 

** Matches are made in heaven, they say,” added Arthur 
Gride, leerhig htdeoui^ at the tother-lndaw he wsoned. 
*' If we are marcled, It will be destiny, according to dist.^^ 
**Tbea, diink, Mr. Broy/’taid Ralph, hattsly suwltuu 
ing tor tldt mtgutimii OonetderaHons mors hea% atfied td 
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Willi “Tbiolc wliat a l« involved Ui I3i» aoeepdtimoe 
<r i^ctioa of UiMo pro|iQ$ia«of mr Irteadf*^’’ 

^ **ntm etai I accept or intnmipted 1^, Pniyr 

witii an lnltal»Ie conidcmenefte Ibat it reotly rested Witli 
lilm to decide^ It Is for my daogfhtar to accept or sejeot | 
khfoTxm daughtM-* Yod know tkat’’ 

^*Tniei^ field Ralph emphatically $ you have still 
the power to advise; to slide the reasons and ageiost; 
to hinta wishf** 

<*To mnt a wlsh» sir !** rsturned the debtor, proud and 
mean by tinms, and selfish at all times* 1 am her fiither, 
am 1 not ? Why should I hint, and beat about the bush r 
Do you suppose, Uke her motber^s firieodB and myenennes 
curse upon them aU"''4luit there is anything in what 
ffhe has done for me but duty, sir, but du^ F Or do you 
think that my having been unfortunate Is a sufiioient 
reason why our relative positions should be changed* and 
that ilie should command and 1 should obey ? Hint a wish, 
tool Perhaps you think because you see me in this place, 
and scarcely able to leave this Aidr without assiitance, 
that I am some hroken^eplritad, d^ndent creature, without 
the courage or power to do what 1 think best for my own 
<diild, StiU the power to hint a wish I I hope so I ^ 

Pardtm mo, returned Ralph, who thoroughly knew 
his man, and had taken his ground accordingly; you do 
not hear tno out. I was about to say, that your hinting a 
wish^'«^en hinting a wish--**would surely equivalent to 
commanding.” 

**Wby, of course it would,” retorted Mr* Bray, In an 
exasperated tone. ” If you don’t happen to liave heard of 
the ttmoj sir, T tell you that there was a time when I carried 
every point in triumph agiuast her mother’s whole fimilly, 
idthough tiny had power and wealth on their pide-*^ my 
wiUaloi^” 

Sdll,” rejcuned Ralph, as mildly as his nature wouJg 
Miow him, *^you have not heard ms out. You are a man 
yet quCHfisd to shine in society, with many years of Ike 
betom 3 mti^that Is, if 3 f 0 u Uvra in freer sJr, and under 
brighter sides, and chose your own bompanioiia Gaiety Is 
your element; you have shone in it bamre. Fashion and 
freedom for you^ Fmnoe, and an aniuiity that would 
support 3 rou there in 1uxm$* would give you a new lease of 
lt£fr^ansfer you to g nsW^wi^eoQs. *100 town rang whh 

' you could bhum upon a 
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n^w wotm mgtAa^ «xi»dfi»ne0, Aiid Ihijiof a Uilb. 

at atbera* coft» UMtaad ol* fottma otti^irs Uva atjoim Wtiaf 
is thsuns ott tha tavarsa sida af taa ptotufa? what la tikara t 
1 daaH know whidi is the nearast chui^hjerd, but a gtaae* 
stona thara, wharaver it 1% and a data-^peibaps two ^naari* 
henca^^thaps twenty. That*s alL** 

Mr. Imy lasted his ^how on the arm of his diairi and 
shaded his face with his hand. 

**1 speak plainly,said Ralph, sitting down beside him, 
“because I teal strongly. It’s my interest that you sHouM 
marry your daugiiter to my ^and Gnde« because then he 
sees me paid*«in part, that is* 1 don’t disguiie it* I 
aokoowleage it openly. But what interest have you in 
recommending her to such a step? Keep that In view. 
She might ob^t, remonstrate, shed tears, talk of his being 
too old, and plead that her life would be rendered misendile. 
But what is it new ? ” ^ 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid showml 
that these arguments were no mors lost upon him than the 
smallest iota of his demeanour wassmon Ralph. 

“Whatis it now, 1 say,” pursued the wily usurer, ’*or 
what has it a ohfutce of being? If you died, indeed, the 
people you hate wOuld make her happy* But can you bear 
the thought of that?” 

“ No 1 ” returned Bray, urged by a vindictive impulse he 
could not repress. 

“I should imagine not, indeed!” said Ralph quietly. 
“ If she profits by anybody’s death,” this was said In a lower 
tone, “ let it be ^ her husband’s-^on’t let her have to loi^ 
bads to yours, as the event from which to date a happier 
Ufa Where is the objection? Let me hear it stated. 
What is it ? That her suitor is an old man ? Whv, how 
often do men of fiimlly and fortune, who haven’t your 
eaouse, hut have aU the means and superfluities of 
within their reaeh^how often do they many their daughters 
to old men, or (worse still) to young men without heads or 
hearts, to tickle some l<Ue vanity, strengthen some fiuntly 
interest, or secure some seat in I’arlkunent? Juii^ flw 
her, sir, judge for her. You must know best, and ska will 
live to thank you.” 

“ Hush 1 hush I ” cried Mr. Brav, suddenly starting up, 
and eoverifig Ralph’s mouth with Ills trembling hand^ ’’ I 
hear her at tlie dm 1 ” 

There was a gkaia oi tonsdeiton la the shamO and 
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tarm r oC hmty whl^h bi m* mmme^% 

tM ^n covcHrinr of jo^bittQr ^pom the tout 4«diiB^ 

«ivd niH it bm in lUI it* hmmiui*** niKA^heortle** dtionni^ 
Tbe fiitlKMr fett into lii* cbair ^o ond trembting; iMiitr 
Ofido {dudsod and Ibmlded nt !«• bnt, and durst not rmse 
Ills egw* ftom tb* door; oven Ral^i croudied for the 
momm^E* n beaten bouwi oowed bf ^ presence of on* 
young innooent girl I 

Tl» edbet was almost as brief as sudden. Ralph was dm 
dust to teeover hii&sdf^ and observing'MadeHoea ioeka of 
alarm, enteeated the poor ffid to be composed, assuring her 
there was no cause for foar. 

**A sudden spasm,** said Raljdi, glancing at Mr. Bray. 
**H« is auite w^ now.** ^ 

It mignt Imve moved a very hard and worldly heart to 
sae the young and beauUfol creature, adiose certain misesy 
they had been contrivifig but a minute before, throw her 
arms about her fother^ nedc, and pour forth words of 
tender symoalhy and love, the sweetest a father's ear can 
know, or child's Hps form. But Ral^fo locdced coldly on; 
and Arduir Gride, whose tdeared ^es gloated only over the 
outward beauties, and were Mind to the spirit whira reigned 
adthin, evinced^a fontastic kind of warmth certidnly, but 
not exactlj^ that kind of a*armtii of feeling whkm the 
contemplation of virtue usually inspifes. 

** Madeline,** said her father, gendy disengaging himself 
** it was nothing.** 

** But you had that spasm yesterday, and it is terrible to 
see ycm in such pain, thin I do nothing for you?'** 

**'Kotbing just now. Here are two gentlemen, Madeline, 
one of whom you have seen before. She usc4 to say,** 
added Mr. Bray, addressing Arthur Gride, ** that the sight 
of you always niade me worse. That was natural, know¬ 
ing what she did, and only what she of our connemion 
aim its results. Well, weU. Perhaps she may diange her 
mind on thatpeint; girls have leave to change theirmhids, 
you know. Ton areveiy Bred, my dear.** 

** I am not, indeed.** 

** Indeed you are. You do too much.** 

**1 wfob 1 could do mote.** 

know you do, but yoU overtask your ^se^gth* This 
wret^ied lifo, my love, wly tabour and fotigM, is nmrs 
can bear, 1 am sure itia. Poor MadaHnel^^ 
tbsit ad4 mkny utese 'Idnd words, }|r» Brar.diodr 



M 4s^gb(!er to him imd alfeciioimt^^ 

Ralfeh, ^tMog him itMir|kly nod domly in die meandmet 
maife hb Way towards the door« aiid ilgiied to Qihie to 
follow hhn^ 

You will coDuntiiucate With vb ngnin ? ^ mid Rnlpii. 7 
**Yea, ytBf** toturned Mn Bray, haatUy thrusting: 
daughter atide» ^ In a week. Oive me a woek.*^ 

^^One we^^ aaki Ratph, turning to hb compaidon, 
**foom to-day. CfoodHnoming. Mini Mad^tne, 1 kbi 
your hand.** 

'* We wtU toake bands, Gride,** said Mr. Bray, estending 
his, as old Arthur bowed. ** You mean well, no doubt. 1 
am bound to say so now. If 1 jowed you monm, that was 
not 3 'our butt Made^ne, my love-<-your hand nece.** 

** Oh, dear I If the young lady Would oondescend>-«only 
the tiiw of her fingers,** smd Arthur, hesitadng and haft 
retreating. 


instantly withdrew them. Aller an Ineffectoal eluttdh 
intended to detain a^ carry them to hb Ups, old Arilntr 
gave hb own fingers a mumbling kits, and with maim 
amorous dbtortiont ^ visage went in pnrsidt of hb ficlen% 
who was by this time in the street. 

** What does he say, what does he say->what does the 
giant say to the pigmy? ** Inquired Arthur Gride, hobMing 
up to Ralph. 

**What does the pigmy say to the giant?** rcj^ned 
Ridpb, elevating hb eyebrows and looking down upon hb 
queptioner. 

^* He doesn’t know what to say,** replied Arthur GHde, 
**|fe hopto and fears. But b she not a dainty morsel?** 

** I have no great taste fsr beauty,’* growled Ral|di. 

*’ But 1 have/* rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hadds. **ph» 
idsoi 


dear! How handsome her eye* lookra when sue waa 
stooping over him—ouch long lashes—such delicate Mqgel, 
She—ohe--4ooked at me so soft.** 4 ! 

owdovlngly, 1 think!** said Ralph*. 

4ie?** 7 

*'Do you thmk not?** replied old Artour, “But don^ 
you iMak it can he brought about—dOn*t you 
con ? 

Ralph tooked at him with a contemptoous Rowg, imd 
re^M whhaiiieer, and between Ids , 
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Did you maade Ills teOiug her idio vm tired eaad did 
too mud^ aud overtasked near ati^^agth ? 

'*Ay. ay. What<dit?” 

'* ^^eadoyouthiukheemtoldherthatbelote ? The 
Jile ia mote man ahe oaa belur. Yea« yes. He'll dhaage 
it for Ito." 

*' D'ye think it's done ? *' inquired old Arthur, peering 
into w companion's face with half^dosed eyes. 

'* I am sure it's done/' said Balph. ** He is trying to 
deceive himseli, even before our eyes, already—mamng 
bdieve that be thinks of her ^ooA and not his own—acti^ 
a virtuous port, ahd so considerate and attectumate, sir, 
that the dav^hter scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of 
surpi^ in her There'll be a few more tears of 
aurmrise there before long, though of a difierent kind. 
Oh 1 we may wait with confidence for this day wedc." 


CHAPTER XLVin. 

BEING POK TBS BENEFIT OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMIES, AND 
POSITIVELY HIS LAST AFFBARAKCS ON THIS STAGE 

It was with a very sad and heavy heart, oppressed by 
many painful ideas, that Nicholas retraced his steps east¬ 
ward and betook himself to the counting-house of Cheeryble 
Brothers. Wbatever the idle hopes he h^ suftered him¬ 
self to entertain, whatever the pleasant visions which had 
ei^ng up in his mind and grouped themselves round the 
fair image of Madeline Bray, they were now dispelled, and 
not a vmge of their gaiety and brightness remained. 

It would be a poor compliment to Nicholas's better 
nature, and one which he was very far from deserviim, to 
msinuate that the solution, and such a solution, ox the 
imrstcey whidi had seemed to surround Madeline Bray, 
when he was Ignorant even of her name, had danmd his 
ardour or cooled the fervour of his admiration. If he had 
regarded heac before with such a passion as young men 
attracted by mere beauty and elegance may entertain, he 
was now consotons of much deeper and stronger fe^i^. 
But, reverence ,for the truth and purity of her heai^ 
respect for the helplesaDess and lonehness of her riiuaticm. 
syimihy the tws of one so ypimg ^and arid 
■sdmuatioa of her great kM noble ifiritt ah seemed to 
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fiiise her &r ttbm Ml Iwiclit m4f while th^ limited 
new d^th mod dSgid^ to hit love« to whisper wits 

bopelese. 

1 will keep my wor4» u 1 heve fdedged it to heft* «a|4 
Nidiolas omnfuUy. "This is »o oommoo tmst thet I 
have to discharge, and 1 adU perferm the double duty that 
is imposed upon me most scrupulously ai^ strleily. Idy 
secret feelings deserve no conddecation in such a case as 
this, and they shall have none.** 

Still, there were the secret feelings in existence just 
the same, aud in secret NichOlat rather encouraged tnm 
than Otherwise, reasoning (if he reasoned at all) that there 
they could do no harm to anybody but himselt, and that 
if he kept them to himself m>m a sense of du^» he had 
an additional right to entertain himself with mem as a 
reward for his hetoism. 

All these thoughts, coupled udth what he had seen that 
morning and the anticipation of his next visit, rendered 
him a very dull and abstracted companion; so much so, 
indeed, that Tim irinkinwater suspectra he must have made 
the mistake of a figure somewhere, whidi was preying upon 
his nnnd# and seriously conjured him, if such were the 
case, to make a clean breast and scratdi it out, rathsr 
than have his whole life embittered by the tortures of 
remorse. 

But in reply to these considecate representations, and 
many others ooth from Tim and Mr. Frank, Nicholas 
could only be brought to state that he was never merrier 
in his life; and so went on all day, aud so went towardfe 
home at night, still turning over and over again the 
same subjects, thinking over and over again me same 
things, and arriving over and over again at me same 
contusions. 

In mis pttislve, wayward, and uncertain state, people 
are apt to lounge and loiter without knowing why, to 
placards on the walls with great attention, and without 
the wnailest idea of one word of mtr contents, and to 
stare most earnestly through shop windows at things' 
whim they^ don’t see. It was mus that Nicholas Ibuhd 
himself poring with me utmost interest over a lai^ play- 
bill hanging outride a minor meatre which he hsri to 
pass on IMS way home, and reading a list of the actOrs 
and actresses who had promised to dd honour to some 
ai^machitig benefit, wm as much gravity as If It had 
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imm of ilte mmt »^lihose Met iMid 

ikutMi ivlio stood ]i4i;fi«st;< OEpofi ttm Book of Foit& ho 
kemi loaldw futidoosiy lor ms own. Ho gmoood at 
tlio oCtho bsPf ofltk a a%lo fd Um owo dulaoM* tm he 
pfOfMtrod to mmne has ivmle> aod dtere saw aimounced 
to iatvO lotfeorsi with a largo Opaoo between eachof thenit 
** FowtlvfAy the last appeatanoe of Mn VIneem Ckomndes 
ofFrovincud Celelarhy f] 

^^Konsense!’* saUl Nicholas^ turning back again. **It 
can’t be.*’ 

But diere it was. In one hne by Itself was an announce* 
ment of the fir^ night of a naw meKodcama; in another 
line by itself was an announcement of the last sia nights 
of an tdd one i a third line was devoted to the re-engage¬ 
ment of die umivailed African Knife-swallower, who had 
kindly sofoed himself to be prevailed upon to forego hts 
country engagements for one week longw; a fourth line 
announced t&t Mr. Snittlo Timberry, having recoveied 
from bis late severe indisposition, would have the honour 
of appearing that evening; a line said that there 
were **Cheers, Tears, and Laughter!** every night; a 
sixth, that that was positively the last appearance of Mr. 
Vincent Cmmniles of Provincial Celebrity. 

** Surely* it must be the same man,** thoi^ht Niriiolas. 
** There can’t be two Vinoent Crummleses.** 

Tile better to setde this questkm he referred to the lull 
again, and finding that there was a Baron in thefirst ^oe, 
and that Roberto (his son) was enacted by one Master 
Crummies, and Spaletro (bis nephew) by one Master Percy 
Crummies—last appearances—and that, inddentm 
to the piece, was a ^araoteristsc dance by .the characters, 
sad a ca^anet pas sml by the Infent Imenofaenon—4sf 
last appearance-^e no longer entritained any doubt; and, 
presenling himself at the stage door, and sending in a 
scrap of paper with *‘Mr. Jenson** written thereon in 
wap presently conducted by a Robber, srith a very 
belt and bumde round hla waist, and veiy large 
IT gauntlets on bis hands, into the presence of his 
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Mr. Crummies wap unfrigaedly glad to see hhu, and 
starring up frpm before a smaH drMng-g^s,virith one 
very b^y Mwbw shMk on crocdted over hia lefr m, 
and the follow ami the mdf of one of Ms legi m 

Ms hand, wMifeiM 'Idm ooKdidl|;i at 'riie piikii.ldnip 
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" 1 

that It ivQudd lira, Oramn^ea*# hea^ 
to bid him good'*b}'» bafom they weittk 

‘‘You wore mlways a £ivoi»fto fi€ hera^ Johnaoo,* aidil 
Crummies, ** always were hrom thi first. I was uulto 
easy in my mind about you hrom the first day yoit dined 
with us. One that Mrs. CVummles toole a fancy to was 
sure to turn out rieht. Aht Johnson, what a woman 
that is 1»» 

1 am sincerely obliged to her fiir her kindness in this 
and all other respects, said Nicholas. ** But where are 
you Koing, that you talk about bidding good-bye ? ** 

Haven’t you seen it in the papers?*’ said Crummies, 
with some dignity. 

*' No,” repui^ Nicholas. 

'* 1 wonder at that,” said the manager. ** It was amoi^ 
the varieties. I had the paragraph here 8QniewhefW*-4mt 
i don’t know—oh, yes, here it is !** 

So saying, Mr. CmmmlM> after pretending ^that he 
thought he must have lost produced a square inch <Kf 
newspaper from tlie pocket m the pantaloons he wore In 
private life (which, together with the plain clothes of 
several other gentlemen, lay scattered about on a kind 
of dresser in the room), and gave it to Nicholas to 
read. 

**The talented Vincent Crummies, long favourably 
known to fame as a country manager and actor of no 
ordinary pretensions, is about to cross the Atlande on 
a Idstrionlc expedition. Crummies Is to be accompanied, 
we hear, by nis lady and gifted family. We know do 
man superior to Cnimmles in his particular fine of 
character, or one who, whether as a public or private 
individuals oould carry with him ^the best wishes a 
larger circle of friends. Crummies is certain to succeed.” 

** Here’s another bit,” said Mr. Crummies, handing 
ov^ a still simdler secap. ’’This is from the notices 
to oorre^iondeats, this one.” 

IBcholas lead it aloud, *” Philo Dramaficus.**-^ 
Crummies, the countiy manager and actor, cannot ho 
more tban^ forty»thcee or mrty-four yeate ai age* 
Crummies is kot a Prussian, having been born at 
Chelsea*’ Humjdit” said Nicholas, ’’that’s an didd 
paiwrapli*” 

i ^^Very,” iwtumed Crummies, sonatehing dm idde' of 
hhi iio|»ei'. end lo^ditg at Nkhotas with an aaiimnnion 

' X ' 
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€f tmMfieenf. 6aii*t Hiink wlio ptttt tfliMe 
tfilnMiti- /didn’t." 

Still lE66fdftg Idii eve on .NIeliolae, Mr. Crumitilee eliook 
Me heed terlee or tnHce kith ^found grevit^t and 
marldng that he eould not the life of him imagine 
how ^e newepapere feutid out the thloM the 3 r did» 
folded up the eatraete and put them In hie podcet again. 

' 'M am astonished to hear this news^** said mcbolas. 
** Going to Afiwrlcal You had no such tMng in 
oontemplation when 1 was with vou." 

''No," replied Crummies, "1 hadn’t then. l!he fact 
is that Mrs. Crummiee-Htnost eatraordinary woman, 
JdKison*’*-here he broke off and whispered something 
in his ear. 


"Oh I" sMd Nicholas, smiling. "The prospect of an 
addition to your family ? ’’ 

"The seventh addition, Johnson," returned Mr. 
Cmmmlps solemnly. "I thought such a child as the 
phenomenon must have been a closer; but it seems we 
are to have another. She is a very remarkable woman." 

" 1 congratulate you," said Nicholas, " and 1 hope this 
may prove a phenomenon too." 

"\^y, it’s pretty sure to be something uncommon, 1 
sut^se," rejoined Mr. Crummies. "The talent of the 
other three is principally in combat and serious panto^ 
mime. I should like this one to have a turn for juvenile 
tragedy; 1 understand th<^ want something of that sort 
in America veiy much. However, we must take it as it 


nius; but, whatever its genius is, that genius shall be 


gemus; mil 
oevelopiM." 


desh*cOlour, and ratiier soiled about the knees, from 
frequent going down upon those joints, in curses, 
pmyers, last struggles, and other strong passages. 

the eMianai^ com^ted his toilet, he informed 
NicMdas that as he should hsve a fair start in America, 
from ^ proceeds of a tolerably good engagement whidi 
he had bm fortunate enuugli to obtain, and as he and 


MfS* Crunuliilee could 


to act for ever-«-nnt 



HICHOLAS NICKLBBY. 

bding immortal, oacept ia tha l)f%atti of Fame md In o 
fiffurativo aoofo—be imd made vm hia mind to Oetde 
there permanently, in the, hope of aeqoirinff some bind 
of his own which would stapj^rt them in their old 
and which they could afterwards bequeath to tmr 
ohildren. Nlcdtolas, havln|f highly coounended this ro» 
solution, Mr. Crummies went cm to impart such ftirther 
intelligence relative to their mutual fttends as he thous^t 
might prove interesting; informing Nicholas, among other 
tilings, that Miss Sneveliicci was happily married to an 
affluent young wax-chandler who hM supplied the 
theatre with candles, and that Mr. liUyvick aidn*t dare 
say his soul was his own, such was the tyrannical sway 
of Mrs. Lillyvick, who reigned paramount and supreme. 

Nicholas responded to this confidence on the part of 
Mr. Crummies by confiding to him his own name, situa^ 
lion, and prospects, and informing him in as few general 
words as he could, of the circumstances which had led to 
tlieir first acquaintance. After ccmgratulating liim with 
great heartiness on the improved state of hts fortunes, 
Mr. Crummies gave him to understand that next morning 
he and his were to start for Liverpool, where the vessel 
lay which was to carry them firom the scores of England, 
and that if Nicholas wished to take a last adieu of Mrs. 
K^rummles, he must repair with him that night to a 
farewell supper, given in honour of the family at a 
neighbouring tavern; at which Mr. Snittle Tunherxy 
would pnsside. while tlie honours of the vice-chair would 
he sustained by the African Swallower. 

The room being by this tinie very warm and somewhat 
crowded, in consequence of tlie influx of four gentlemen, 
who Imd just killed each other in the piece under repre¬ 
sentation, Nicholas accepted tlie invitatton, and promised 
to ^tum at tlie conclusion of the performances; pre¬ 
ferring the cool air and twilight out of doors to the 
mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel, and gunpowder, 
which pervaded the hot and glaring tlieatre. 

He availed himself of this interval to buy a stiver sm^ 
t3ox—the best his ftinds would afford—as a token Oif 
remembrance ibr Mr. Crummies, and liaving |>urchaeo4« 
besides, a pair of earrings for Mrs. Crutna^, A nop¬ 
lace for the phenomenon, and a flaming riurt^nih for 
each of the young gentlemen, he refoeshed hynsrii inth 
a. walk, and murang a fftOe after the 
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Ibnutd m!kp ^ m ip ty , ttm’ ctdMii 

failed Idr tlie and Mk*. Crmamlas vvalkiag ana 
do^ tlie sta^ omcting Ida aoividL, 

** Timlxsay be long/' said ]k&. Canmmiles. ** Uie 
pkvjred 1±te avdtace but He does a laithfol 

black in Cob last pieoe« and it takes him a Uiiie longer 
to mudi himself/* 

** A vervunpleasantlme oi character, I should think ? *' 
said Kkhcdas. 


** No, I don't know/* retried Hr. Crummies; ** it comes 
off easily enoughu and there's only flm fsace and nedk. We 
had a mBt-tragedy man in omr comply tmcB, who, adien 
he played Othello, used to blade himself all over. But 
that's leding a and going mto it as if you meant it; 
it Isnt usual—mcoe's the pity.** 

Mr. buttle Timbeny now appeared, arm^m<arm with 
die African Swallows, mid, being inixodneed to Kiehdas^ 
ra^ed his hat half a foot, and said he was moud to know 
him. The Swallower said the same, and lomccd and spoke 
remarkably like an Irishman. 

** I see by the bills that you have been ill, sir/* said 
Nicholas to Mr. Tlmbecry. ** I hope yon are none the 
worse for your exertions to*ntght I ** 

Mr. Timbe^, in reply, shook his head with a gloomy 
air, tapped his <hest several times with great signincancy, 
and drawing his cloak more closely about hixn, said, 
** But no mattezwio matter. Come! ** 


It is observable that when people upon the stage are 
in any strait involving the very last extremity of weakness 
and exhaustion, they invariatify perform feats of strength 
requiring great ingenuity and muscular power. Thus, 
a wounded prince or bandit chief, who is bleeding to 
death and too faint to move, except to the softest music 
(and then oily upon his handstand knees), shall be seen 
to approach a cottage door for aid, in such a aeries of 
wxithmgs and twistmgs, and with sudk curlings up of 
tfie legs, and such roUmgs over and over, abd such 
gettings up and tumblings down again, as could never 
be acmeved save by a very strong man dolled in posture* 
maldi^. And so natgial did ibis sort of performance 
come to Hr. Snittle TImberry, ihat on their way emt of 
theatre and towards the tavern where iha supper 
;':w|is to be Imldem he tbttihed the jieveiity his recent 
hidi8|x»sitiqh and ha wksdnir effeqb upon idm nsrvbua 






wyAemf fgr m fedei of jf 3 n]inafftie iwrformaiiceiy miAA 
vew the Mmifmticm of «U witnesses* 

" Wliy, this is inde^ a joy 1 had not looked ^1” Said 
Mrs. Crinmnles, when Kichcm was pcesented. 

*' Nor !»** relied Ksdiolas. It is l)y a mere dianoe 
that I have this oppertuiiity of s^ngT you* although 
I would have made a great exertion to have availed 
myself of it.” 

** Here is one whom you know,” said Mrs. Cruramles, 
thrusUng forward the {menonMfum in a blue gauxe frodc, 
extensively flounced* and trousers of the same; ** and hera 
another^-and another,” presenting the Masters OnmunleSk 
'* And how is your friend, the faithful Dighy ? ” 

** Digbv I ” said Nicholas, forgetting at the instant that 
this had been Smike's theatrical nama ** Oh» yes. I^S 
^uite—what am I saying ?—he is very far from welt” 

** How 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Crummies, with a tiegic 
recoiL 

** I fear,” said Nicholas, shaking lus head, and malcing 
an attem^ to smile, **that your better *]»lf would be 
more struck edtb him now than ever,” 

**Whst mean you?” rejoined Mrs. Crummies, in her 
most pwular manner. Whence comes this alteted 
tone?^ 


1 mean that a dastardly enemy of mine has stru^ at 
me through him, and that while be thinks to torture me, 
he inflicts on him such agonies of terror and suspense 
as—^ You will excuse me, I am sure,” said Niclmias, 
ciieeking Mmseff. should never speak of this, and 
never do, except to, those who know the facts, but for a 
moment 1 forgot myself.” 

With this^sty apoli^y, Nicholas stooped down to 
salute the phenomenon, and changed the subject; in« 
wardly cursing his precipitatioR, very much Wonckx'<* 
ing what Mrs. Crummies must think of so sudden an 
exd^on. 

That fody seemed to think veiy little about it, for the 
supper being by this time on the table, ^e gave her hai^ 
to Nicholas, and repaired with a stately sti^ to ^ foil 
hand of Mr. Snlttle Timbarry. Nicholas haa l^e hoaoiir 
to support her, and Mr. Crummlm was |daced upon the 
chairman^ fight; the idieoomenon mm the Mafoecs 
Crummfos sustained the vfoe. 

^ jcompany amounted in m mi bpr to seme 
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or b^lt comporod of inch mcmben of tho 

thcatricat profemon, then eag«|;ed or ditenig^god in 
London, no loerc nmnherOl nmong the mo$t i^inate 
friends of Mr. and Mrs^ Crnmnim The ladt^ and 
genUemen were |»*etty eqnaUy balanced, the expineee of 
Ute entertainment being defrayed by the latter* each of 
whom had the privilege of inviting one of the former as 
hie guest. 

It was, upon the whole, a very distin^idied party, 
for independently of the lesser theatrical who 

clustered on this occasion round Mr. Snittle ^mbetry, 
there was a literary gentleman present who had dramatised 
In his time two hundred and forty^seven novds, as fast 
as they had come out—^me of them foster than they 
had come out—and war a literary gentlenmn in 
consequence. 

This gentleman sat on the left hand of Nicholas, to 
whom ^ was introduced by his friend the African 
Swallower, from the bottom of the table, with a high 
eulogium upon his fome and reputation. 

*‘I am happy to know a gentleman of such great 
distinction,** saia Nicholas pcditely. 

SSr,** t^ied the wit, ycmVe very welcome, !*m eure. 
The honour is redprocal, sir, as 1 usually say when I 
dfatnatise a book. Did you ever hear a definition of 
fome, sir? ** 

** I have heard several,** replied Nicholas, with a smile. 
**Wliat is yours?** 

**When I dramatise a book, sir,** said the literary 
gentleman, ** rilerV fame for its author.** 

** Oh, indeed ! ** rejoliied Nicholas* 

** Ihat^s fonts, sir,” said tiie literary gentleman* 

** So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abeithaw 
have handed down to fome the names of those on whom 
they committed tlietr most impudent robberies?** said 
Nicholas. 

'* t dott*t know anjrthing about that, sir,” answered the 
literary gentleman* 

** Shakespeare dramatised stories which had prevkmsly 
appeared in print. Ills tme,’^ observed Nicholas. 

'* Meaning Bill, sir ? ** said the literal gentleman, ** So 
he did. Biu was an adapter, certainly, so he ms<^afid 
very well he adapted, too-Hponsideifng." 

was idimit to ei^i** ttje^ried Nididas, **tiiat 



mmmM mvMiX&T. 

Sb«k«ip«aif» difivtd soM of hi» plots fiom M taSm^ttiA 
legends in general elrculaUon; Iwt it aeenis to 
some of tho gentiemen of your craft at tht pmant day 
have shot very hir hwood him*-^** 

** You’re quite i^ht, sir," interrupted the Hterw 
gentlemaxii leanlag back In hie dkair* and exeret^ng me 
toothpick. Human intelleot, etr» hae progieseed einoe 
hif tUne^^s progreaauig-»wni mofreea<«*^’’ 

*^Shot heyoM him; 1 mean*” reeumed Nksholaa, *'in 
quite another reepeot» for whenMUi he brought within the 
ci^ic circle of his genius traditions peculierly adapted for 
his purpose, and turned familiar tldngi into coneteliatioas 
which should enlighten the world for agesi you drag wtUiin 
the magic cirde of your dulnen suhlects not at att adapted 
to the purpose# of the stage, and debase as he eamlted. 
For instance, you teke the uncompleted books of linng 
authors, hosh from their hands, wet ifrom the press, cut, 
hacki and carve them to the powers and cmdttes of your 
actors, and the capaMlity of your theatres, amdi unfinuhed 
works, hastily and crudd^ vamp up ideas not yet woiked 
out by their original projector, but wldch have doubtless 
cost ham many thoughtful days and sleepless nights; by a 
comparison of incidents and dialogue, down to the very wet 
word he mey have written a fortnight before, do your utmost 
to antieinate his plot-^ll this without hit permissloti, and 
against nis will; and then, to crown the whole prooaediog, 
publish in some mean pamphlet, an unmeaning furrago of 
garbled extracts from his work, to whtdi you put your 
fiatne ae author, with the honourable distincuon aanmd* 
of havii^ perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the same 
dfiseripttosu Now, show me the disUncUon between stu^ 
pilfering as this, and picking a man^s pocket in the street; 
unless. Indeed, it be that the legislature has a regard hr 
pccket«handkaithidk and leaves men’s hraint, sxcept 
when they are knocked out by violence, to take cart of 
themselves.’’ 

**Men must live, eir,” said the literary gentlemath 
shniggtdg his shouidera 

**That would be an equally £str plea in both easea*’ 
replied Nicholas; but if you put it upon that grotuui^ I 
have nothing more to say than that If i were a wrisw* of 
hcK^, and you a thirsty dramatist, 1 would rather pqy 
yot^ tav^ score hr ria mOfUhs^large as it might b#^ 
thah Iwve a niche in the Tenqple of Fame wkh yon Ibr 
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thie hifiAblest corner of cny pedestNd» througli els htmdred 
genenitions.^ ' 

The conversmtson threatened to take a somewhat ai^fry tone 
when It bad arrived thus far» hut Mrs. Crummies owKiitunoly 
Intetposed to prevent its leading to any violent outbreak^ by 
making some inquiries of the literary gentleman relative to 
the plots of the sis new pieces which he had written isy 
contract to introduce the African Knife-swallower in his 
various unrivalled performances. This speedily engaged 
him in an animated conversation with tnat iaefy. In the 
interest of which all recollection of Ids recent mscuesion 
with Nicholas very quickly evimorated. 

The board being now Clear of the more substantial articles 
of food, and punch, wine, and spirits being placed upon it 
and handed about, the ^ests, who had been previously 
conversing in little groups of three or four, g^dually fell 
off into a dead rilenoe, while the majorityjof those present 
glanced from time to time at Mr. Snittle j^mberry, and the 
bolder spirits did not even hesitate to strike the table with 
their knuckles, and plainly intimate their expectations by 
uttering such encouragements as, **Now, Tim,^ "Wake 
up, Mr. Chairman," "All charged, sir, and waiting for a 
toast," and so fortli. 

To these remonstrances, Mr. TImberry deigned no other 
rejoinder than striking ids chest and gasping for breath, 
and giving many other indications of being suU the victim 
of indisposition^for a man must not make himself too 
cheap either on the stage or off—while Mr. Crummies, who 
knew full well that he would be the subject of tlie forth¬ 
coming toast, sat gracefully in his chair, with his arm 
thrown carelessly over the back, suid now and then lifted 
bis glass to his mouth, and drank a little pundi, with the 
same air with which he was accustomed to take long 
draughts of nothing out of the pasteboard goblets in banquet 
scenes. 


At length Mr. Snittle TImberry rose in the most approved 
attitude, with one hand in the breast of bis waistcoat and 
the other on the nearest snuff-box, and having been received 
with great enthusiasm, proposed, with abundance of quotas 
tions, his friend Mr. Vincent Cnimmies: ending a pretty 
long speech 1^ extending his right hand on one side and hu 
left, on the other, and severahy calling upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Crummies to giaep the same. Thw oonei Mn Vlnpeiit 


Crummies raturasd thanks, and that donsy tha Afrfoia 



m^Hous mcKissx. 

l»fo|>o«ed[ }At%, Vincent Cmmmtei) la aifiBetltig 
termti Hieti were heard Idud moam luid eobe irom Mt«» 
Crummlee and the tadiee» deifdte ef wtdch that heroic 
woman tneisted upon retumingf Ihaidcs hereelf, which ehe 
did, in a manner and m a apeeth which has never been 
sur^eeed and seldom equalM. It then becama the duty 
of Mr. Snittle Timbetty to give the young Crummleses, 
whidi he did; after which Mr. Vincent Crummiest, as their 
father, addressed the company in a sapplementaiy speech, 
enlarging on their idrtues, amlaMlities, and exoeUeoces, 
and wistung that th^ were the sons and daughter of eveiy 
lady and gentleman present. These solemnities having 
been succeeded by a decent interval, enlivened by musical 
and other entertainments, Mr. Crummies propos^ that 
ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle Timbei^; and at 
a little later period of the evening the health of that other 
ornament of the profession, the dfeican Swallower-~his very 
dear fiiend, if he would allow htn| to call him so; whtd 
liberty (toere being no particular reason why be should not 
allow it) the African Swallower gractousty permitted. The 
literaiy gentleman was then about to he drunk, hut it bdng 
discovered that he had been drunk frur some time in another 
acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the stairs, 
the intention was abandoned, and the honour transferred to 
the ladies. Finally, afrer a very long sitting, Mr. Sidttle 
Ti mber ry vacated the chair, and the company with mai^ 
adieus arid embraces dispersed. 

Nichdas waited to the kwt to give hts little presents. 
When he had said good-bye all round and came to Mr. 
Crummies, he could not but mark the difierenoe between 
their present separation and their parting at Poitsmouth. 
Not a jot pf his theatrical manner remained; he put out his 
hand wkh an air whidi, if he could have summoned it at 
will, would have made him the best actor of hts day in 
homely p^s, and when Nicholas shook it with the warmth 
he honestly felt, appeared dioroug^ly melted. 

We were a verv happy little company, Johnson,” said 
poor Crummtea You and 1 never had a word* I 
be very glad to-piorrow morning to think that 1 saw you 
again, but now I almost wish you hadn*t copis*” 

' Nh^das was about to return a iheerful reply, when he 
was greatly dtsconcefted by the sudden apparmon of Mrs. 
Qrmmt who k seemed Im dedlned to attend the.sm^^, 
tnhn}w tfiat she might die eai^er In the nuwy^ngf nnn wite 
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ttcnr lAiTit out ctf an ad]olnit)tf bedb'onm, habltad hi 
«ntimordinttiy whiM mbit i and tlmiwinf her arme abotit 
hie neeht hugfid him ^th fpreat nJflhctioA* 

** What I myottgolfig too?** lald Nlehole^ luhmlctitig 
with M good A gimee ai If ihe had heen the flcteet young 
eroature m the world* 

'^Oedng?** feturoad Mra. Gtaddett. ** Lord ha* mercyi 
what do you think they*d do without me?** 

Niebolae eubmltted to another hug with ereii a better 
gtmoe than befbro. If that were poeeTble, and waving hie 
hat ae dheerhilly ae he oouldi took Ihrewell of the Vlneent 
Orummliiti. 


CHAFTElt XLXX. 

CHtomoufee nm ftmma iMiocmnomoe or The mdtuiry 
yaiiiLy, akd tim eiotniL of thb AovtNtxms of tne 
mtmaicAN in max miAUMor^a* 

WitiLB Nioholai, absorbed la the one engreselfig subjeot 
of Interest which had recetitly opened upon him, occupied 
hli leisure hours with thoughts of Madeline Bray. ana. In 
eaeeution of the eommlssions which the anaiety of brother 
Charles In her behalf imposed upon him, saw her again 
and agaiOi and each time with greater danger to his peace 
of mind and a more weakening effect uboti the lofty resotu* 
tions he had formed, Mrs. Nidileby and Kate continued to 
live in peace and quiet» agitated by no other cares than 
those which were connected with certain harassing pto^ 
eeedittgs taken hy Mr. Snawley fbr the recovery of his son, 
and their analety fbr Smike himself, whose nealth, long 
upon the wane, began to be so much affected by apprehem 
Sion and uncertainty as sometimes to occasion both them 
and Nkhoks considerable uneaslttess and even alarm. 

It was no complaint or murmur on the part of the poor 
fellow himself that thus disturbed them. Bver earn to be 
employed In suoh light aervices as he could render, and 
always antlous to repay his benefactors with eheerful and 
happy !oohs» less friendly eyes might havd seen In him no 
cause fbr nny misgiving. But there were tlmes-^and 
often ioo*^wlteh the sunken eye was too bright, the hollow 
cheek too tushed, the breath too thUsk and heavy m Iti 
oourse, the ftamia too frehte and eahaiiited, to escape tMr 
scgard and ttodcii 



HtCSBOUS' HICKLBBV. £«t 

^ l 

Thm is a dread diseasd which so prmret its vict^ AS 
U ware, Ibr death; which «o refines it of its giossSr a<^ce, 
and throws around famiUar l^ks unearthly indkatioiis 
the coming cbange~<« dread alsaase in whim the struggle 
between soul ana body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, 
and the result so sursi that day by day, and grain by greun, 
the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that the spirit 
grows fight and sanguine with its fighteidng load, and 
mfing immortality at hand, deems it out a new term of 
mortiM fife—a disease'in which death and life are so 
strangely blended, that death takes the glow and hue of 
life, and fife the gaunt and grisly form of death-*-a disease 
which medicine never cure^ wealth warded^ off, or poverty 
could boast exemption from—which sometimes moves in 
giant strides, and sometimes at a tardy, slugg^ pace, but, 
slow or quick, is ever sure and certain. 

It was witli some faint re&rence in his own mind to this 
disorder, though he would by no means admit it, even to 
himself, that Nicholas had already carried his fsithfitl 
companion to a physician of great repute. There was 
no cause for immediate alarm, he saia. There were no 
present symptoms which could be deemed conclusive. The 
constitution had been greatly tried and injured in child- 
hood, but still it imgkt not be^nd that was all. 

But he seemed to grow no worse, and as it was not dilS* 
cult to find a reason for these symptoms of illness in the 
shock and agitation he bad recently undergone, Nicholas 
comforted himself with the hopo that his poor friend would 
soon recover. Hus hope bis mother and uster shared with 
him; and as the oipject of their j(^t solicitude seemed to 
have no uneasiness or despondency for himself, but each 
day answered with a quiet smile that he felt better than he 
had upon the day before, their fears abated, and the general 
himpiness was by degrees restored. 

Many and many a rime In after years did Niidiolas lode 
back to this period of his fife, and tread again the honihfe> 
quiet, homely scenes that rose up as of old before hhn. 
Man;^ and many a time, in the.twifi|^t of a soniRiar 
evening, or beside the flickering winters fine-^but no| to 
often or so eadly then-^^would his thoughts wan^ tia^ 
to these old days, and dwefi with a pleasant sorrow 
every sl^t rem^brance which th^ brought crowj^ 
home. little rdom tn whi^, th^y had so of^ sal 
alllr it was dark, figuring such flippy fistuvsiH^ff^te^ 
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d^fieifal voice and merry ^ni^; end ham, H ebe inrere 
from hom», tbey used to and watch lor her tetum, 

' ecarO^y hreaSdog dlence hot to say how doU it seemed 
tdthoot her—4lie glee with which poor Smilcie would start 
from ^e daxfrened comer where he iised to sit, and hiaxxy 
to admit her, and the tears they often saw n|>Qn his lace, 
yn wondering to see them, and he so pleased and 
happy—‘Overy little inddent, and even slight words and 
lo&s of those old days, little heeded then, but wed remmi- 
bered when busy cares and trials were quite forgot, came 
fresh and thick bddre him many and many a time, and 
mstUng above the dusty growth of years, came back green 
bonghs of yesterday. 

But there were other persons associated with these 
recoHectlons, and many cmtngcs came about before they 
had being—a necessary r^ec^n lor the purposes of these 
adventures, which at ouce subside into meir accustomed 
train, and shunning all flinty anticipations or wayward 
wanderings, pursue their steady and decorous course. 

If the brothers Cheeryble, as they found Nicholas worthy 
of trust aoidconddeuce, bestowed upon him every day some 
new and substantial mark of kindness, they were not less 
mlnci^ of those who depended on him. Various little 
presents to £frs. Nkklehy—always of the very things they 
most required—tended m no slight degree to the improve¬ 
ment and embelhjiiliment of the cottage. Kate's little store 
of trinkets became quite dazzling; an^ for coinpan 3 r— 
If brother Chaites and brother failed to loOk in for at 
least a few.mhmtes every Sunday, or one evening in the 
weel^ theta was Hr. Tim linkinwater (who had never 
made hal|% dozen other acquaintances in all his life, and 
who took such delight in his hew friends as no words can 
eaqnead) constantly comma and goi^ in has evening walks 
and jdxmpifrg to rest; while Mr. IFianlc Cheeryh^ bap* 
pmed, by some strange coariunction of circumstances, to 
be pasmng the door on some business or other at least three 
mgnts in the week. 

He is the most attentive yotmg man I eversaw, K^ate/* 
said Mra. Kieklel^ to her daui^ter, one evening when th^ 
last-named genthttnanfaad been the subject dt the worthy 
, lady's eulogium for some time, and Kate had sat peifeotly 
.sQcsit. , , 

,," Attentive, mamma I reioiaed Kate/ 

. ^ Bless ihy hea^^, Kate t** mtd Mra« liliokiehy,, with hm 
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V wltai a ealmir you h&ve g0t| - 

^uVe quite diuthed 

mamma 1 wbat stnmga things you ^ncy«** 

It wasn’t §SLnvy$ Kate, my ^ear, I’m tertatn of thati” 
returned her ** However, it's gone now, at may 

rate, so it don’t muoh mattei* whetner it was or noL WhM 
was it we were talking about ? Oh! Mr. Frank. 1 never 
saw such attention in my life, never.** 

’^Surely you are not serious,** returned Kate, oolonring 
again; and this time beyond all dispute. 

** Not serious 1 ** returned Mrs. Nicideby; *' why shouldn't 
I be serious ? I*m sure 1 never was mote serious. 1 WiH 


say that his politeness and attention to me is one of the 
most becoming, gratifying, pleasant thin^ 1 have seen for a 
very long time. You do^t often meet with such hehariour 
in young men, and it strikes one more when one does meet 
with it.” 

” Oh I attention to you, mamma,** rejoined Kate quickly 
—**oh, yes.” 

'*Dear me, Kate,” retorted Mrs. Nirideby, ’’what an 
extraordinary g^rl you are. Was it likely 1 should be 
talking of bis attention to anybody else? 1 declare I'm 
quite sorry to think he should be m love with a German 
lady, that I am.” 

**He said very positively that it waa no sudi titing, 
mamma,” returned Kate. "Don^ you remember his 
saydng so that very first night he came here? Berides,” 
she added, in a more gentie tone, '* why should wa be 
sorry if it is the case ? What is it to os, mamma ? ” 

" Nothing to us, Kate, ^haps,” said Mrs. Nickteby 
emphaticalfy; "hut somikhtng to me, I confess. I 19m 
English people to be thorou^ English people, and not 
hail English and half 1 don^ know what. 1 shall 
him poiiitoblank next time he comes, that I wish he wottid 
mar^ one of his own countrywomen; and see what hb 
says to that.** 

** Fray don’t think of such a thing, mamma,” returned 
Kate hastily; "not for the world. Conrider^^how 
very-——” , ' J ‘ 

" W^, my dear, how very what?” said Mrs. Ntckldby,. 
opening her eyes in great astonishment. 

Befexe Kam had returned any r^y, a oueer Bttieddxihle 
knock announced tiiM Miss La Cre^ had called m aee 
themi end when Miss La Creevy ptesehled 
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Hri. ifiidilef&ft tiiovste itmflr ^ipoted to be arftiilieohlfi 
live on the {»r^lous question, iorM aU about it m a fuelit 
9uppim§ about the ooadrebe ha4 come bjr | euppoeityt 
that the man who tirove mutt have been either the mib 
hi the eltirb«leevee or the luan with the blaok that 
whoever he wa», he ha%*t found that paraaol she left 
iheide last week; that no doubt they had slopped a loeg: 
while at the Halfway Houee eominiar down; or that 
perhaoa being Ihll, they had eome itralght on; and lastly, 
that they suiily must have passed 'Nicholas on the road, 

**l aaw nothing of Mm,** answered Miss I^a Creevy; 
f*but 1 saw that dear old soul, Mr, Linkinwater.*' 

** Taking his evening walk, and coming on to rest here, 
belbra he turns back to the cltyi X'li be bound t ** said 
Mrs, Nicklaby. 

**X should think he was,** returned Miss La Creevyi 
**especially as young Mr. Cheeryble was with him.” 

** Surdy that is no reason why Mr. Linkinwater should 
be coming here,** said Kate. 

**Why, I think it is, my dear,*' said Miss La Creevy. 
**For a young man, Mr. Frank is not a very great 
walker; and 1 observe that he generslly falls tired, and 
requires a good long rest, when he has come as far as 
thitf. But where is my fKend?** said the little woman, 
looking about, after having glanced slily at Kate. ** He 
has not been run away with again, has he ? ” 

"Ah! where is Mr. Smike?** said Mrs. Nickleby$ 
** he Was here this instant** 


Upon further tnnuiry, it turned out, to the good lady's 
unbounded astoaiMunent that Smike had that moment 
gone upstairs to bed. 

now,**said Mrs. Niddel^, "ha is the strangest 
creature! last TUesday*^was it Tuesday? Yes, to be 
sum it waSi you recollect, Kate, my dear, the very last 
timeyoung Mr. Cheeryble was here~4ast Tuesday he 
went ofT In just the same strange way, at the very moment 
the knock came to the door. Xt' cannot be that he dbnt 
like oof^ianyi because he Is always Ibnd of people who 
are fond of Nicholas, and X am sure young Mr. Ctteetyble 
li. And the straiil^ thin|r that he does not go to 
bed; fberefore It cannot be because he is tired. I know 
heruoeen't go to bed, because my room Is the neat 
and when rwent upstairs jqst T^sday, hours after 
I Ibund that ha had not even taken Ms kboes oF$ 


one, 

Mtn. 

and 



lie hftd no h» miiet haife <i^i; mocHimp la ilai 

lade iiU the .tl«ne< KoW| upem mj iror^i*' mi 4 Mnl* 
iTickleby^ ‘*when 1 eome to thlfik of tlutt*e vety 
extreofoinary 1*^ 

As tlie hearers 414 not (echo Uite seotimenti hut reoiauiied 
piofhundly sUenti either as not knoarinir what to say* nr 
aS being unwUimg to Intemipt^ Mfs* Nidhleby pursued 
the thread of her discourse her own huhioiu 

hope,** said that iady« *^that tins unacoemoMIe 
conduct may not be the beginning of His taking to hi# 
bed and living them sdl hia ufe, like the Thirsty AVomaa 
of Tutbury, or the Cock Lane Ghost, or some d those 
extraordinary matures. One of them had some eon* 
nection with our hunily. 1 forge^ without Poking bads 
to some old lettm I nave upmim, whether it was m 
great-grandikther who went to school with the Codk 
Lane most, or the Thirsty Woman of Tutbtim who weni 
to school with my ^randmotUer* Mias La Crscyy, you 
know, of course. Which was it that didn’t miad wnat 
the d^gyman add ? The Cock Lane Ghost or ths TMrsty 
Woman of Tutbury ? ** 

**The Co^ Lane Ghost, I belteve.** 

*'Then I have no doubt,** said Mrs. Ntckleby, **that 
it was with him my great-^and&ther went to sdiocdi 
{(^ X know the master of m was a dissentar* and that 
would in a great measure accoimt for the Cock Lana 
Ghost's behaving in such an improper manner to the 
dergyman when he grew up. Ah I Train up a 
child, I mean-** 

Any further reflections on this .fruithil theme were 
abruptly cut short by the ardval of Tim Linktnwahw 
and Mr. Frank Cheeryble: in the hurry of meivh^ 
whom, Mrs. Ntddeby speedily lost sight of evarytMng 
else. 

** X am so sorry Niebdas is not at home," said Mrs^ 
Nickleby. "Kata, my dear, you must ha both Nich^ 
and yourself. ** 

'* Mi» Nickleby need ba but herself,** said Frank. " 
if I may venture to say so^ppose alt change in W,** 
"Then at all events she sMX press you to stay,^ 
returned Mrs*. Kiddeby. "Mr. linkitiwater says 
minutes, but I cannot }et you go sq soon; KidtoXas wosdd 
bo vfry much vexed, I am sure. Kate, tny drnifmmm** , 

In obidianee to a |re«t number of nods, and wmmt 
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tbm w«s» bai^des, a certain embattassmant in Her maiifier. 
whij^ aithongli It was as from itn^rin^^ Hs gracef4 
cdiaraoter as m Ht^Ea it commnnicatea to her cheek was 
ton dimiiilshSnA he# beauty, was obvious at a gianee 
even to Mm Ntw^y. Not being of a very speculative 
diaracter, however, save tinder dncumstances niien her 
sceculadons could be put into words and uttered dlotid, 
that dlsowet matron attributed tbe emotion to ^ dreum* 
stance of her daughter’s not happening to have her best 
frodr on<***^ thot^ I never saw her look better, certainly,” 
die reflected at to same time. ’ Having settled to 
ouestlon in this way,^ and being most complacently satis- 
ned that in diis, as in all other instances, her conjecture 
could not flm to be to right one, Mrs. Kickleby dismissed 
it flrom her thoughts, and inwardly congratulated herself 
on being so shreM jmd knowing. 

Ktchmas ^d not come home, nor did Smike reappear; 
but neither circumstance, to say the truth, had any great 
etot upon the little party, W'ho were all in to best 
humour possible. IndeM, tore sprung up quite a flirts^ 
tidn between Miss La Creevy and Tim Lmkmwatef, who 
said a tousand jocose and facetious things, and be^n^ 
by degrees, quite gallant, not to say tendW. Little Miss 
ik Creevy, on her part, was in high spirits, and rallied 
Tim on having ^remained a bachelw all his life, with so 
mud) success, that Tim was actually induced to declare* 
that if he could get anybody to have himi he didn't know 
but what Ite mi^t dMge his condition even yet. Mks 
La Creevy earnestly recommended a lady die knew, who 
wodd etactly smt Me. linkinwater, and had a 
comfortable proper^ of her own; but this latter qualifi- 
cation had 'veiy little etot up^ Tim, who manfully 
protested that fortune would he no object with him, but 
that true worth and cheerfulness of di^sition were what 
a than should lode for In a wife, and that if he had these, 
he codjA jSod money enough mr to mpdemte wants of 
both. *t|is avowal was cOnddmred so honourable to Tim, 
that fimto Mrs. Nkkleby nor Miss La Creevy could 
oaid it 4 and simulated by, thdr praism, 
httditop put kto^tKvsral .citor oodarMioOs also 

of hSi hsart^v aid a 





r it devoticMi to the eex: wtAeh were received wUh 

lees This seas dofte and said srlth a 

cptnioel Insktiire of jei^ atid earnest^ and, leadior to a 
^jteat amouol of hiti|r]i)ter« made them venr merry hmed. 

Kate was teommooly the Hfe and sotd of the convarsaiM 
, at home; hut she was more silent than usual upon 
occasion ^perhaps because Hm and Miss La Crsevy, 
etw^ssed so mudi of it<--and keeping aloof hrom the 
talkers, sat at the window watolung the shadows as Hie 
evening closed In, and enjoying the ouiet beauty of the 
night, which seemed to have scarcely less attractions for 
Prank, who first lingered near, and then sat down beside 
her. No doubt there are a gnat many things to he said 
appropriate to a summer evening, and no doubt they are 
best said in a low voice, as bting most stdlalde to the 
peace and serenity the hour; lotm' pauses, too, at timei^ 
and then an earnest word or so, and then another interval 
of silence, which, somehow, does not seem like silence 
either, and perhaps now and then a hasto turning away of 
the head, or drooping of the eyes tovrardb the muund—idl 
these minor mrcumstances, with a dislncfinatlon to have 
candles introduced, and a tendency to confuse hours with 
minutes, are doubtless mere influences of the time, as 
many loWly lips can clearly testify. Neither was there the 
slightest reason why Mrs. Nleklehy should have expressed 
tuipHse when, candles being at length brought in, Kate's 
bright eyes were unable to bear tm light, which obliged 
bar, to avert her face, and even to leave the room for some 
short tln^; because when rma has sat in the dark so long, 
candies am daasling# and noting can be more stricily 
natural, than tltot sttdi rmolts Hiould be produced, as uH 
weH^infonned young people know. For that matter old 
ptople know it too, or did know it once, but they 
these things sometimes, and more’s the pity. 

The gcMm lady’s surprise, however, did not end here. It 
was greatly increased when it was discovered that Kste 
had not tne least appetite for supper: a dlsccweiy so 
alarming that there is no knowing in what unacceuntahie 
efforts or oratory Mrs* Ntcklehy^s apprdbension might 
been veiited, if the general attentioa had not been 
at fflom^, by a my strange and uncommen nefee, 
piocee^ng, as the pa^and ttomlmr^l servant-girl alfinped, 
ai^ asawyhody^ emise of headi^f seemed toaltoi^i^^ 
«*jr|ght 4awa ** m 
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^ It being quite {^aih t\m ooiiiprelietiiloii ell pmeq«' 
that, however e«hrabrdilniu 3 F end Improheble it mig!^ 
appw^ the noiee did tnAverthelees proceed from tie 
chimney in quesium; and (he ncdee (which wee a itanfe 
compmand of vaHeua ehn^ding, sliding, rumbling, and 
struggling sounds, ell inu£9ed by the ci^iiiQr) stui csn* 
tlnumg, brank Cheeryble caught up a candle, and Tim 
Linklnwater the tongs, and they would have very quickly 
ascertmned the cause of (Ms disturbance if Mrs* Nictdslv 
had not been taken very &mt, and declined being leit 
behind on any account. This produasd a short remote 
strance, which terminated in their all proceedli^ to the 
troubled chamber in a body, excepting only Miss Ia 
Creevy, whpT^as the, servant^ttrl volunteered a confession 
of having been subject to fits in her infancy-’reinaincSl 
with her to give the alarm and apply restoratives, in case 
of extremity. 

Advancing to the door of the mysterious apartment^ they 
were not a little surprised to hear a human voles, chanting 
with a highly elaborate expression of melancholy, and in 
tones of suffocation which a human voice might produce 
from under five or six feather-beds of the bast quality, 
Uie once (mpular air of ** Has she then hilled in her truth, 
the beautiful maid I adore 1 Nor, on bursting into the 
room without demanding a parley, was their astonishment 
lessened by the discovery tliat these romantic sounds 
certainly proceeded from the throat of some man up the 
chimney, of whom nothing was visible but a pair of l^s, 
which were dangling above Uie grate; apparently feeling, 
with extreme anxiety, for the top bar whereon to edict a 
landing. 

A sipit eo unusual and ttobunness4iUe as tlds com¬ 
pletely paralysed Tim linkinwater, who» af^ar one or iwo 

g entle plmdies at the stranger*a ankles, which were pro* 
Lictlve of no effect, stood cfippitqf the tongs together, as 
if he were sharpanmg them for another assault and did 
nodiing alee. 

**This must be some drunken follow,^ said Fianki 
** No thiei would announce his presence thus,” 

As hs said this, with great indignation, he raised the 
candle/io obtain a beUer view of the legs, and was darting 
forward to puh them dpwn wiih vfgy bt^e ccsainonyi wim 
M^. Nlcd4^, bkH^Uig her haiid% ulcered a sharp soumL 
iSomeihinA between a somaiu And Ap emdamatfoth ana 
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^letilaniM to Imow whothof ih» oiyitorSoui w«n» 
M dad in amall^dotkea and gray worsted ftoddngo, or 
whether her eyes had deceived w* 

**YeB»** crim Fmnki looking a Sttle defer. '*$ma|il* 
dothes certainly, and-^nd*—rough gray atockings, too. 
Do you know mm, ma’hm ? ** 

** Kate, my dear,** said Mrs. NIckleby, deliberately sltdng 
'nereelf down in a diatr with that eort of desperate resigna¬ 
tion which seemed to imply that now matters had come to^ 
a crisis, and all disguise was uselessi ** you will have the 
goodness, my love, to explain predsely bow this matter 
standi. 1 have given him no encouragement--none what- 
ever-HOiot the least in the world. You know that, my 
dear, perfectly well. He was very respectful—exceedingly 
respectful-^when he declared, as 3 rou were a adtness to; 
still, at the same time, if 1 am to be persecuted in this sray, 
if v^etable what’s-his-names and aU kinds of garden^etulf 
are to strew my path out of doors, aad gentlemen are to 
odme choking up our chimneys at home, I really don*t 
know-^upon my word 1 do ing know—what is to become 
of me. it*s a very hard case—^harder than anything 1 ever 
was exceed to before 1 married your poor dear papa, 
tliough i suffered a good deal of annoyance then—^but that, 
of course, I expected, and made up my mind for. When 1 
was not nearly so old as you, my dear, there was a young 
gentleman who sat next us at church, who used, almost 
every Sunday, to cut my name in targe letters in the front 
of his pew wlule the sermon was going on. It was 
gratifying, of course, naturaUy so, but still it was an 
annoyance, because the pew was in a very conspicuoua 
place, and be was several times publicly talmn out by the 
beadle for doing it. But that was nothing to this. T^is 
is a great deal wmxe, and a great deal more embarrassing. 
1 would rather, Kate, my dear,*’ said Mrs. Nickiel^, with 
great solemidty, and an effusion of tears^** 1 would rather, 
1 declare, have been a pig-faced lady, than he exposed to 
such a life as this! ” 

Frank Cheetyble and Unkinwater looked, !n tree*' 
metsible astonishment, first at each other and then at 
Kate, who felt that some ejmlanation was necessary, but 
ndm, between her terror at the apparition of the lege, h^ 
fear lest their owner should be smothered, and her anxiety 
to give the least ri^oidous sDlution of fht mystery that It was 
capalide of bsaiingf was quite unable to uttor a sli^lb word. 
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«fhoiildniyf^eliitgBl>e,iloymii«ippw 
to'be indis^iant; who is it? 1« ol contse. aiul yieiy 
properly so. Still* at tiio setae tune* I wooltin't ooausitt 
suca an inlnstiee loir the wosid. No/' oontimted Ifo. 
Niddebj* orswing hersell no, and looking another 
with a loDd of baeblid statefbess; ** this gentienaan ww 
understand me when I tdl him tiiat 1 repeat the answer I 
gave him the other day—that I always win meat it, 
X do believe him to be anoexe when I find hhn 
placing himself in snch dreadful situations on my aeootmt 
—and that X request him to have the goodness to go away 
directly, or it be impossible to keep his behaviour a 
secret from my son Nicholas. I am obnged to him, very 
much obliged to bim, but X cannot listen to his addresaes 
for a mom^t. It's quite impossible." 

'While this address was m course of delivery, the did 
gentlemasL with his nose and dieeks embdlished with 
mrge patches of soot, sat upon the grooi^ wi& his arms 
folded, eyeing the spectators in profound sdence, and with 
a very majestic demeanour. He did not appear to take 
the smallest notice of what Mrs. Nicklehy sam, but when 
she ceased to speak he honoured her with a long atare» 
and inquired if she had quite finished. 

"X have nothing more to say," replied that lady 
modestiy. " I really cannot say anything more." 

" Vaty good," said the old gentleman, raising his voice r 
" timbru^ in the bottled li^tinng, a dean tumbler, and 
a oork*8crew." 

Nobody executing this order, the dd gentleman, after 
a short pause, raised his voice again, and demandsd a 
thunder'sandwich. Ibis article not being forthcoming 
either, he reouested to be served with a fricami of boot* 
tops and add-fiSh sauce, and then, laughing heartily, 
gratified his hearers witii a very lon|^ very loud, and 
most mdodious bellow. 

But still Mrs. Nickleby,4n r^y to the significant looks 
of ah about her, diook h^ head as tiioti^ to assure them 
timt dm saw nothing whatever in all tbia^unless, iudsed,. 
it were a dightidegree of eccentiicity. She might he^e 
remmneg hnpressed with these opinions down to ^ Igtiwi 
moment of hm life, but for a ^ht train xd dre wm* 
danM, which, trivial as they were, altered the Wbfde 
comptmon of the ease. 

It happeimd that Miss La Creevy^ finding her 
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dryidg^ fier t(^t —great fiaim j but 4on*t hurt u hair c/ 
h» h«adi 1 b%i On no aecoitfit hurt a hair of hS« head.** 

It would noti under exiatlng clreiimttancet» have been 
quite ao eai^ to hurt a hair of the gentleman^ head as 
Mra. HIckleoy seemed to imagliie, Inasmuch as that part 
of his person was some feet up the chimneyi which was 
no means a wide one. But as ail this time he had never 
left oft singing about the bankruptcy of the beautikil maid 
in respect of truth, and now beg^ not only to croak very 
feebly, but to Idck with great violence as if respiration 
became a task of dtfficuny, Frank Cheeryblet without 
ftu^er hesitation, pulled at the shorts and worsteds with 
such heartiness as to bring him floundering into the room 
with greater precipitation than he had quite calculated 
upoii» 

*^Oh! yes, yes,” said Kate, directly the whole figure 
of the singular visitor appearki in this abrupt manner, 
**I know who it is. Pray don*t ha rough with him. Is 
he hurt ? I hope not~-oh, pray see if he is hurt.” 

** He is not, 1 assure you,** retried Frank, handling the 
object of his surprise, after this appeal, with sudden 
tenderness and respect. ** He Is not hurt in the feast.” 

** Don’t let him come any nearer,” said Kate, retiring as 
far as siie could. 

** Ho, no, he shall not,” rejoined Frank, ** You see 1 
have him secure here. But may I ask you what this 
means, and wh^her you expected this old gentleman ? ” 

*' Oh, no,” said Kate, ** of course not; but he—maqima 
does not ftflnk so, 1 bdieve—but he is a mad gentleman 
who has escaped from the next house, and must have 
found an opportunity of secreting himself here.” 

' Kate^” intemsed Mrs. Nickleby, with sevnre dignity, 
**1 am surpdsedfat you.” 

** Dear inantma-~” Kate gently remonstrated. 

**1 am surprised at vou,” repeated Mrs. Ntckldby; 
**upon my wm, Kate, i am quite astonished t^t ymi 
should j^n the persecutors of thw imflntuiuite gentleman, 
when you kno^ very well that they have the desigiis 
upon his prbperty, and that that is <h« whc^ sew^et of It. 
I t would be muds kinder of you, B^te, to ask Mr. linkin- 
Virater or OmeryMe lo interfere in Ms belmt( and 
see him righted. You ought hot^ to ahow your liietlngs 
lo Mflaence you; <lt*s not v%lilr*Vqiy lar ftmn It, 
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in no very tliteatening iq^dition* and being ttronglv 
impelled by cunosity to see what was going forwarn, 
bustled, into the room while the old gentleman was in the 
very aot of bellowing* It happened, too, that the instant 
the old gentleman ,saw her lie stopped short, skipped 
suddenly on his feet, and fell to kissing liis hand violenUy i 
a change of demeanour which almost terrified the little 
portrait^inter out of her senses, and caused her to repeat 
behind ifim Linklnwater with the utmost expedition. 

** Aha 1 ” cried the old gentleman, folding his hands, 
and squeesing them with great force against each otlier. 
** 1 see her now; 1 see her now! My love, my wife, my 
bride, my peerless beauty. She is come at last-^^at last 
—^and all is gas and gaiters ! ” 

Mrs. Nickleby looked rather disconcerted for a momentf 
but immediately recovering, nodded to Miss La Creevy 
and the otlier spectators several times, and frowned, and 
smiled gravely; giving them to understand that she saw 
where me mistake was, and would set it aU to rights in 
a minute or two. 

**She is cornel^ said the old gentleman, laying his 
upon his heart. **Cormoran and Blunderbore! 
She is come I All the wealth 1 have is hers if she will 
take me for her slave. Where are grace, beauty, and 
blandishments like those ? In the Empress of Madagascar Y 
No. In the Queen of Diamonds ? No. In Mrs. Rowland, 
who every morning bathes in Kalydor for nothing ? No. 
Melt all these down into one, witlfi the thfee Graces, the 
nine Muses, and fourteen biscuit-bakers’ daughters from 
Oxfvd Street, and make a woman half as lovely. Pho I 
I defy you.** 

After uttering this rhapsody, the old gentleman snapped 
Ills fingers t'lkrenty or thirty times, and then subsided 
into an ecstatic contemplation of Miss La Creevy’s charms. 
This affording Mrs. Nickleby a favourable o|^oftunity of 
explanation, she went about it straight. ^ 

**I am sure,*’ said the worthy lady, with a prefatoiy 
cougi), that it’s a great relief, under such trying oircoin- 
stances as tliese, to lutve anybody else mista&n ibr me^ 
a very great relief; and irs a circumstanoe that never 
oi^urred before, although I have several dtnes been 
mistaken for tny daughter Kate* I have no doubt tlie< 
SMfOple were' veiy fooitsh, and perhaps ought to have 
hswMta better, but still they did lake me for her and of 
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cottrM that wm» tio fitult of «ild It would be ireiy 
hifdi Indeed^ If I urai to 1)0 aiado m^idblo d»r it. 
Howeveifi in tide Ifietaoeo, of owifte, I mutt feel 1 
should do exceeding^ly wrong if 1 sUflbtOd anybod)!^ 
esfiecialiy anybody that 1 am under grM obHafatlone to— 
to be made uneomiiwtable on my aeooont, and therefbre I 
think it my duty to tell that gentfeman that he is mistaken 
o^that t am the lady who he was told some tmperdnent 
person wae niece to the Council of Paving-stonesj and 
that 1 do and entreat of him to go quietly away, 
if lt*s only Tor*’^here Mrs. Hkklel^ slmi^em and 
heeitated-^**^ for my Sake.** 

It might have been expected that the old gentleman 
would have been penetrated to the heart by the delloaqy 
and condescension of lids appeal, and that he would at 
least have returned a courteous and suitable reply. What, 
then, was the shock whitdi Mrs. Nickleby received when, 
accosting Asr in the most unmistakable manner, he replied 
in a loud and sonorous voice, Avaunt^-"^ Cat 1 ** 

** Sir 1 ** cried Mrs. Nickleby, in a faint tone. 

*^Catl** rented the old gentleman. **PusS, 
Griinalklit, Tabby, Brindle-—whoosh 1 ** with which' last 
sound, uttered In a hissing manner between his teeth, 
the old gentleman swung his anus violently round and 
round, and at the same time alternately advanced on 
Mm. Nickleby, and retreated iioni her, In that spedes of 
savage dance with which boys on market*days may he 
seen to frighten pigs, sheep, and other animals. When 
they givn out obstinate iudlcations of turning down a 


wrong street* 

Mrs. Nickleby wasted no words, but uttered an eaclama* 
tion of horror and surprise, and immediately frlnted away 1 

** ni attend to mamma,’* said Kate hastily; ” I am not 
at all fHghtened. But pray take him away; pray talm 
him away I 

Bfuok was not at alt confident of hts power of complj^ 
Ing with this request, until he hethougnt himself of m 
stratagem of sending Miss Creevy on a fhw panes 
ifi ammitce, an4 urging the old gentleman to fbUow hsr« 
It suoceedeu to a miracle; and he went away In a xaptura 
of iidimiiiitlon, strongly guarded by Tim Linynwatar>ti 
one skke, and Frank himself on the o^er. 

^’Itate/ murmured Mrs. Nickleby# reviving when the’ 
cotH was dear, ’^ishegtme?^ 
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Silo tfmt fttfurtd tliat lie ms. 

^*1 shell never £»nrlve myself iCatet**ea!d Mrs. Nkleleby. 
**Nevar. That i^entletnan hai lost his senses, and I am 
tlie unhappy cause.** * 

Y(m the cause f ** said Kate, greatly astonished. 

”1, my love,” replied Mrs, Nickleby, with a desperate 
calmness. *' You saw what he was me other i^y; you 
see what he is now. I tcdd your brother, weeks and 
weeks ago, Kate, that 1 hoped a disap^intment miglit 
not be too much for hhn. You see umat a wreck he 
is. Making allowance for his being a little iiigbty, you 
know how rationally, and senstbly, and honourably he 
talked, when we saw him in the garden. You have 
heard the dreadful nonsense he has been guilty of this 
nighl^ and the manner in whidi he has gone on with 
that poor unfortunate little old maid, ^n anybody 
doubt how all this has been brought about! ** 

" I should scarcely think they could,*’ said Kate mildly. 
'*/ should scarcely think so, either,** rejoined her 
mother. Well 1 if i am the unfortunate cause of this, 
1 have the sailsfactton of knowing that 1 am not to 
blame, I told Nlcbolas-^I said to him, ^Nicholas, my 
dear, we should be very careful how we proceed.’ He 
would scarcely hear me. If the matter bad only been 
properly taken up at first, as 1 wished it to be— But 

r u are both of you so like your poor papa. However, 
have conkdatson, and that should be enough 
for me 1 ” 

Washing her hands, thus, of all respon^tdii^ under 
this head, past, present, or to come, Mrs.^ Niddeby 
kindly added tlmt she hoped her idiUdren might never 
have greater cause to reproach' themselves than^she had, 
and prepared herself to receive the escort, who soon 
return with the intelligence that the old genUeman 
was safoly housed, and mat they found his cufttodians, 
who had been making merry with some fidends, wholly 
ignorant of his absence. 

Quiet behag^ agaui restor^, a dsljcious hatf-hour-^o 
Frank callw! it, m the course of subsequent conversaUon 
with Hm Lihidnwater as they .were walking home^a 
lieHcious hatf-hour was spent in oonversktiOn, and Tim’s 
watcdi et lei^h at^ri^hg Mm .mat It was time to 
depart, dio .mbs were Mr alpnd, m<^ugh not withOHt 
mm/mi the part m to remam until hfbhobs 
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Etitved, no matter what hour ^ the night it might he# 
if, after the late neighhonrly trrup^n# tb^ entertained 
the least ^ear of bmng left to themselves. As fheir 
freedom from all further ap|)rehem^« however, left no 
pretext for his tnsistiog on mounting guard, he was 
oteiged to abandon the citadel, and to redrs with the 
trusty Tim. 

Needy three hours of silence passed away, and Kate 
blushed to find, when Nicholas returned, how long die 
had been sittii^ alone, occupied with her'own thoughts. 

** 1 really thought it had not been half an hour,^ die 
said. 

** They must have been pleasant thoughts, Kate,** said 
Nicholas gaily, ^*to make the time pass away like thak 
Wiiat were they, now?” 

Kato was confused; she toyed with some trifle on the 
table—looked up aiul smiled—looked down and dropped 
a tear. 

'*Why, Kate,” said Nidiolas, dravdng lus dster to> 
wards him and kissing her, **let me see your tece. No? 
Ah I that was but a glimpse; tbat*s< scarcely fair. A 
longer look than that, Kate. Come—and 111 read your 
thoughts for you,” 

There was something in this imposition, albdt it was 
said without the slightest consciousness or application, 
whidi so alarmed ms sister, that Nicholas laugliingly 
changed the subject to dommtic matters, and thus 
gathered, by degrees, as they left the room and went 
upstairi together, how lonely Smike had been ail ni|^t 
—and by very dow degrees, too; for on this sufa^fect 
also, Kate seemed to spe&: with some reluctanoe. 

**Poor fellow,” said Nicholas, tapping gently at his 
door, *' wiiat can be the cause of all tlits! ” 

Kate was hanging on her brother*s arm, and the door 
being qukkly opened, she had not time to iflaeUgaga 
herself, before Smike, very pale mid haggard, and 
cott^letely dressed, confronted them. 

** And have you not been to bed ? ” said Nkholaa 
N—n—no,” was the reply, ' 

Ntchoks gently dmained his ddter, who made an dkrt 
to retire; and asked, ** Why not?” 

could not swqi,” said Smike, gcaspii^ Ike tiand 
whkh his friend extended to him* * , ^ 

V you am not well? ” r^oi^ Nl^adai, 
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** I mm hmiUtr^ gi»at> d«al bettw/ Mid Sfmks 

quickly. 

“Then wily do you give way to ihtM fitaofmelandioly?'* 
inquired Nkw^as, in hta Idndeat manner; **or why not 
tell ue the oaute ? You gtow a dtRemnt creatur»« Smike.'* 
** 1 do; 1 know 1 do,” he replied. ** 1 will tell you the 
reason one day, but not now. I hate myself ^la; 
you are ah so good and kind. But 1 cannot help it 
Hy heart ie very full^^you do not know how full it iik” 

He wrung Nicbolas*e band before he releaued it; and, 
glancing for a moment at the brother and^eieter as they 
stood together, as if there were something in tiieir strong 
affection which touched him very deeply, withdrew into 
bis chamber, and was soon the only watcher under that 
quiet root 


CHAPTER L. 

nrvoLVM a saaiotia cATaarROPHK. 

Thb little face-course at Hampton was in the full tide and 
lieight of its gaiety, the day as daexling as day could be, 
tlie sun high in the cloudless sky and smmng in its fullest 
Splendour. Every gaudy colour that ffuttered in the air 
from carriage seat and garish tent top, shone out in its 
gaudiest huea Old dingy flags grew new again, faded 
gilding was reburnished, stained rotten canvas looked a 
snowy white; the veiy beggars* rags were ffesheoed up, 
and sentiment quite fo^ot Its diarity in its fiMrvent admira^ 
tlon of poverty eo picturecque. 

It was one of those scenes of life and mnintation, caught 
in its very brightest and freshest moments, whidi can 
scarcely fail to please; for if the be tired of show and 
glare, or thb ear be weary with a oeaselese round of noise, 
the one may repose, turn ahxioit where it wili, on oeger, 
happy, and expectant &ces, and the other dqaden all 
consciousness of more annoying sounds in those of mirth 
and exbilarmtiod. Even the minburned fsote of gipsy 
childieo, half naked though they be, euggeat a dr^ of 
comfort Ztie a pleasant ^iing to see that eun has ^n 
, tiiere; to know that the air acid liglit are on them wety 
day; to feel that tiw mm children,^ and lead elitldrenk 
lives; if their plflows be damp,^ it is wkh the dews 
,of heaveh* and not with tears; that the Umhi of their 
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girfo Are five, Atid that they are not crippled by dSetoftione, 
imposing an unnattural and horrible penance upon their 
sex; tliat their lives are spent, hrom day to day, at least 
among the waving trees, and not hi the midst of dreadful 
engines which make young ditldren old before they khow 
what childhood is, and give them the exhaustion and 
infirmity of age, without, like age, the privilege to die. 
God send that <dd nursery tales were true, and that 
gipsies stole such children by the score I 
The great race of the day had just been run; and the 
close lines of people, on either side of the course. Suddenly 
breaking up and pouring into it, imparted a new liveliness 
to the scene, which was again all busy movement Some 
hurried eagerly to catch a glimpse of the winning horse; 
others darted to and fro, scsirching no less eagerly for the 
carriages they had left in quest of better stations. Here 
a little knot gathered round a pea-and-thimble table, 
to watch the plucking of some unhappy greenhorn; and 
there, another proprietor, with hie consede^tes in various 
dlsguises*-^ne man m spectacles, another with an eye« 
glass and a stylish hat; a third, dressed as a farmer well 
to do in the world, with his topcoat over his arm, and 
his flash notes in a large leathern poeket*book; and 
all with heavy-handled whips to represent most 
innocent country fiillows, who had trottM there on 
horseback—sought, by loud and noisy talk, and pre¬ 
tended play, to entrap some unwary customer, while the 
gentlemen confisderates (of more villainous aspect still, in 
clean linen and good clothes) betrayed their close interest 
in the concern by the anxious, furtive glances they cast 
on all new-comers. These would be hanging on the 
outskirts of a wide circle of people, assembled roumf 
some itinerant Juggler, opposed, in his turn, by a noisy 
band of music, or the classic game of **Ring the Bull**; 
white ventfilouuists, holding dialogues with wood^ dotliL 
and fortune-telling women, smothering the cries of real 
babies, divided with them, and many more, the genml 
attention of the company* Drinking-tents arere 
glasses began to dink in oarriagee, hampers to be un¬ 
packed, tempting provisions to be set fbrth, knives and 
Ka'ks to rattle^ champagne corks to By, eyes to M|^ten 
that were not dull befsre, and tddcpodmts ta Count their 
gains during the last heat The attention so recently 
strained on one ol^eet of interest was now thvidedwn^g 
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* htmdted; and* looir woui4« tbm wa« « 

niotlcjatsemblag^ oflea«tin|r^ laaglilnti'* tidktilg« begging, 
gambling, and miimmer^. 

Of the ^mldlng4>ootlia there was a plentiftil ahow. 
ftourishlag m all <he splendour of caipeted ground, i^iped 
bangings, crimson dot^ pinnacled roofs, gemnium 
> mid lively senranta lliere were the Stranger’s club¬ 
house, tlie Athenseum club-house, the Hampton club¬ 
house, the Sl James’s club-house, and half a mile of 
dub-houses to plav in; and there were 
French hasard, and £a Memeitte to play lUL ft is into 
one of these booths that our story takes its way. 

Fitted up with three tables for the purposes of play, and 
crowded with players and lookers-on, it was ^although 
the largest place of the kind ig>on the coprse-^intensely 
hot, notwithstanding tliat a p^ion of the canvas roof 
was rolled badt to admit more air, and there were two 
doors for a free passage in and out. Excepting one or 
two men who—each with a long roll of balScrowns, 
chequered with a fow stray sovereigns in his left hand- 
staked their money at every roU of the hall with a business¬ 
like sedateness, which showed that they were used to it, 
and had been playing all day, and most probably all the 
day before, there was no very distinctive character about 
the players, who were chien^ young men, apparently 
attracted by curiosity, or stalciog small sums as part of 
the amusement of the d^, with no very great interest in 
winning or losing. Tnere were two persons present, 
however, who, as pecuhaiiy g^ood specunens of a dass, 
deserve a passing notice. ' 

Of these, one was a man of six or eight-and-dfty, who 
sat on a diair near one of the entrances of the booth, with 
his hands fddsd on the top of his stick, and his chin 
appearing above them. He was a tall, fot, longriiodied 
man, buttoned up to the throat to a light green coat, 
wlitdh made his body look still longer than it was« and 
wore, berides, drab breeches and giuters, a white nmer- 
efaief, and a broacUbrimmed hat. Amid all the burning 
noise of the gambs, and the peipetuel passing to and out' 
of people, he seetoed pmfoctly o$ha and abstracted,^ without 
ti^ smallest particle of ezdtement to bis oompositum*/ .Ifc 
eidiiblted no indioarioo of wearinesst noTf to 
observer, of jrnterest either. Ibere be sat, end 

^^lected. jSfonietimes, but vety lardyr be, noddkd^lafOtoe 
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paa^g liM, or beckoned to a waiter to obey a eaSi Irom 
one of the tablea. The neat ioatant be subsided Into his 
old state. He might have been some profoundly deaf old 
gentiemaiii who bad come in tb take a rest, or he m^^t 
have been patiently waiting for a friwid> without the leaat 
oonsdousness of anybody's presenoei or fixed in a trance, 
or under the influence of opium. People turned round 
and looked at him; he made no gesture, caught nobody^ 
eye—let them pass away, and otbers come on and be 
succeeded by others, and took no notice. When he did 
move, it seemed wonderful how he could have seen 
anything to occasion it. And so, in truth, it wa& But 
there was not a fiice that passed in or out which this man 
failed to see; not a pfesture at any one of the three tables 
tliat was lost upon him; not a word spoken by the bankers 
but reached his ear; not a winner or loser ne could not 
have marked • and he was the proprietor of the place. 

The other preyed over the table. Ha 

was probably some ten years younger, and was a plumpt 
paunchy, sturdy^looking fellow, with bis under-Hp a UtUe 
pursed, from a habit of counting money inwardly as ha 
paid it, but with no decidedly bad expression in ms fece, 
which was rather an honest and jolly one than otherwise. 
He wore no coat, the weather being hot, and stood behind 
the table with a huge mound of, crowns and half-crowns 
before him, and a cash-box lor notes. This game was 
constantly playing. Perhaps twenty people would be 
ste^dng at m same time, this man had to roll the 
ball, to watch tiie stakes as th^ were laid down, to 
gather them off the colour which lost, to pay those who 
won, to do it all with the utmost despatch, to itdl tiie 
bafl again, and to keep this game perp^ually alive. He 
did it ail with a rapidity absolutely manreilous |' never 
hesitating, never making a mistake, never stop^g, and 
never ceasing to repeat such unconnected phrases as tibe 
following, wmch, pflutly £rom habit, and psrfly to have 
immething appropriate and buriness-like to miy, be cob* 
stantly poured out with the same monotoitotis omphalini 
and in nearly the same order, aU long t-*- 

Rooge-a-nore from Paris I Gentlemen, malm 
game and back your own opinions—any time wMIe the 
bal^ roils—rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlmen,ltVa RrSfich 
game, goatlenMOi | ibrooght it over ntyrndf, 1 I 

roogaiemm firom Paris—-blaek step a 
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minute^ 1*11 pAy ^ipit directh^»*-lwo theiv, half a 

pound there» three there^-and one tnere—gfentlemeni the 
ball*# a-rotllngp<—<nny time, elr, while the ball rolls I'^he 
beauty of this game is that wu can double your stakes or 
put down your money, gentlemen, any time while the ball 
roils^black amin^black wins-^1 never saw sudi a thing 
—•1 never did, in all my life, upon my word I never did ; if 
any gentleman liad been backing the black in the last five 
minutes he must have woo five-and«forty pound in four 
rolls of the ball, he must, indeed.—Gentlemen, we've port, 
sheny, cigars, and most excellent champagne. Here, 
wal-ter, bring a bottle of champagne, and let's have a dozen 
or fifteen^ cigars here—and let’s be comfortable, gentlemen 
-«and bring some clean glasses—any time while the ball 
rolls 1^1 lost one hundred and thirty-eeven pound yesterday, 
gentlemen, at one roll of the ball, 1 did indeed I—how do 
you do, sir "(recognising some knowing gentleman without 
any halt or change of vo&e, and giving a u'ink so slight that 
it seems an accident), " will you take a glass of sherry, sir?*^ 
here, wai-ter 1 bring a clean glass, and hand the snerry to 
this gentleman—and hand it round, will you, wai-ter—this 
Is the rooge*a<knore from Paris, gent!emen<^any time while 
the ball rblls !~^gentlemen, make your game, and back 
your own opinions—it’s the rooge*a*nore from Paris—^juite 
a new game, 1 brought it over myself, 1 did, indeed— 
gentlemen, the ball's a-rolling^ 1" 

Tills officer was busily plying his vocation when half a 
dozen persons sauntered througli the booth, to whom—but 
without stopping either in his speech or work—he boated 
respectfully; at the same time directing, by a look, tlie 
attention of a man beside him to tlie tallest figure in the 
group, in recognition of whom the proprietor pulled off his 
hat This was Sir Mulberry Hawk, with whom were his 
friend and pufMl, and a small train of genttemaaly*^essed 
men, of characters more doubtful tlian obscure. 

The proprietor, in a low voice, bade Sir Mulberry good* 
day. Sir Mulberiy, in the same tone, bade the proprietor 
go to riie devil, and turned to speak with his friends. 

There was evidently sm irritable consciousness about him 
iliat he was mi object of curiosity, on this first occasion of 
showing himself In public after the accident that had 
befallen him t and it was easy to percifive that he appeared 
nn the race«courte tliat day more In the hope of m^lng 
yriifaagiM^'fiiAnypso|dewhokimw hlm«aod•ogettil^t boer 
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u much u possible of wxxmofmnen at oaee» tiiaa with 
aiijr purpose of enjoylog the sport There jet remised a 
sltaht scar upon his &ee, and whenever he was recogiUsedk 
as he was almost every minute by people sauntering in and 
out, he made a restless efibtt to concw it with his glove t 
showing how keenly he felt the disgrace he had undergone* 

*'Ah I Hawk,’* said one very sprucely-dressed personage 
in a Newmarket ,coat a dioice neckerchief, and all other 
accessories of the most unexceptionable kind, **how d’ire 
do, old fellow ? ** 

This was a rival trainer of young noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, and the person of all others whom Sir Mulberry most 
hated and dreaded to meet. They shook hands with 
excessive cordiality. 

“ And how are }fpu now, old fellow, hey ? ** 

Quite well, quite well,** said ^ Mulberry. 

“That’s right,” said the other. ' “How d’ye do, 
Verisopht ? He’s a little pulled down, our friend here^ 
rather out of condition still, hey ? ” 

It should be observed that the gentleman had very white 
teeth, and that when there was no excuse for laughing, He 
generally finished with the same monosyllable, which he 
uttered so as to display them. 

“ He’s in veiy good condition; there’s nothing the matter 
with liim,” said the young man carelessly. 

“ Upon my soul. I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined the other. 
** Have you just returned from Brussels ? ” 

“We only reached town late last night,** said Lord 
Frederick* Sir Mulberry turned away to speak to one of 
his own party, and feigned not to hear. 

** Now, upon my life,” said the friend, affecting to speak 
\n a whisp^, “ it’s an uncommonly bold and game tning 
in Hawk to show himself so soon. I say it advis^ly; 
there’s a vast deal of courage in it You see he has just, 
rusticated long enough to excite curiosity, and not long 
enough for men to have forgotten that deuced unpleasant 
—by the bye, you know the rights of the afiair, of course? 
Why did you never give those confounded pap^s the li#?- 
1 seldom read the papers, but 1 looked In the papers ^ 
tlMd, and may I * 

“ Look in the papery” interrupted Sir Mulberry, turning 
sttdifonly roand«^“ to-motrow—no, next day, whlyou?” 

“ Upon my Ufo, my dear fMlow, I ieldim or never read 
the papers,” said the other, riirugging his shottUNsai •* tm 
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I wi]], at fmr lacommain^attoii^ What iliatl I look 
for?’* ' 

**Ck)od«da 3 ry** said Str Mulberry, {urntng abrupt^ on hia 
heel, and drawing his pupil with him. Falling again into 
the loittfing, careless pace at which they had entered, they 
lounged out, arm<4n-arm. 

** f won’t give him a case of tniirder to read,” muttered 
Sir Mulberry, with an imth $ ** but it shall be something 
very near it, if whip^rd cuts and blurhj^eons hnsise.” 

His com^nion said nothing, but there was someUiing 
in hit manner which galled Sir Mulberry to add, with 
nearly as much ferocity as if his inend had been Nicholas 
himself— 

1 sent jfenkins to old Nickleby before eight o’clock this 
morning. He’s a staunch one; he was hack with me 
before the messenger. I liad it all from him in the first 
five minutes* I know where this hound is to be met with 
—time and place both. But there’s no need to ta^; to¬ 
morrow will soon be here.” 

**,And wha-at’s to be done to-morrow?” inquired Lord 
Frederidc. 

Sir Mulberry Hawk honoured him with an angry glance, 
but condescended to return no verbal answer to this inquiry, 
and both walked sullenly on, as though thdr thoughts were 
busily occupied, until they were quite dear of the crowd, 
and almost alone, when Sir Mulberry wheeled round to 
return. 

** Stop,” said his companion, ** I want to speak to you 
—in earnest. Don’t turn back. Let us walk here a few 
minutes.” 

** Wlfat have you to say to me, that you could not say 
yonder as wett as here ? ” returned bis mentor, disengaging 
his arm* 

^*Hawk,” >f«|oioed the other, ’*tell me-—I must 
know—-” 

know,” interrupted the other disdainfully. 
’’Whew. Oo on. If you must know, of course there’s 
no escape for me. Must know I ” 

Must ask, than;” returned Lord Frederick, ’’and ma«^t 
press yon for m plain and straightfiaward answer—Is adiat 
you hinre |uM ssid only a mm whim of ^ moment, 
occasimiied liy your being out humour and MitaM» nr 
is it your serkus intentiau, and one that you lums actuafW 

conteosplidlidr” 
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Whv, don't you remember what passed oo the subject 
one night, when I was laid up with a broken limb ? ** said 
Sir Mulbinty, with a sneer. 

“ Peifectiy well.*' 

*^Then take that for an answer, in tiie devil*s name^'' 
replied Sir Mulberry, ** and ask me for no other.” 

Such was the ascendancy he had acquired over his dupe, 
and such the latter’s general habit of subinisslon, that, for 
the moment, the young man seemed half-afraid to pursue 
the subject. He soon overcame this feeling, however, if it 
had restrained him at all, and retorted angrily— 

** If 1 remember what passed at the time you speak of, 
X expressed a strong opinion on this subject, and said that, 
with my knowledge or consent, you never should do what 
you threaten now.' 

^'WiU you prevent me?” asked Sir Mulberi:yj witib a 
laugh. 

** Ye-es, if I can,” returned the other promptly. 

**A very proper saving clause, that last,” said Sir 
Mulberry; *'ana one you stand in need of. Oh! look 
to your own business, and leave me to look to mine.” 

**This if mine,” retorted Lord Frederick. make it 
mine; 1 will make it mine. It’s mine already. 1 am more 
compromised than 1 should be, as it is.” 

** Do as you please, and what you please, for yourself,” 
said Sir Mulberry, affecting an easy good-humoiir. 
”Surely that must content you) Do nothing for me; 
that’s all. 1 advise no man to interfere in proceedings 
that I choose to take. I am sure you know me better 
than to do so. The fact is, 1 see, jrou mean to offer me 
advice. It is well meant, I have no doubt, but I reject 
it. Now, if you please, we will return to the carriage. 
I find no entertaiiiment here, but quite the reverse, and 
if we prolonged this conversation, we might quarrel, which 
would be no proof of wisdom in either you or me.” 

With tliis rejoinder, and waiting for no further dis¬ 
cussion, Sir Mulberry Hawk yawn^ and leisurdiy 
turned back. 

There was not a little tact and knowledge of the youi^ 
lord’s dispositicm in this mode of treaUng him. S& 
Mulberry clearly saw that if his dominion were to last it 
must .bo ^ablfehed now. He knew tlmt the mbment bb 
became violent the youojg man would become violent'toow 
Ho had many limes mmn enabled to itsemphen 
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influence, when any drcumstanoe 2iafl occurred to weaken 
it, by adoptinir this cool and laconic style, and he trusted 
to it now, with ve^ little doubt of its entire success* 

But while he did this, and wore the most careless and 
indifferent deportment that his practised arte enald^ him 
to assume, he inwardly resolved, not only to visit all tlM 
mortifleation of betn^ compelled to suppiess his flmling's, 
with additional seventy upon Nicholas, but also to mdee 
the young lord pay dearly for it one day, in some shape 
or other. So long as he had been a jpasaive instniment 
in his hands, Sir Mulberry had regarded him with no other 
feeling than contempt; but now that he presumed to avow 
oi>inions in opposition to his, and even to turn upon him 
with a lofty tone and an air of superiority, he began to 
hate him. Conscious that, in the vilest and most worth* 
less sense of the term, he was dependent upon the weak 
younpf lord, Sir Mulberry could the less brook humiliation 
at his hands; and when he began to dislike him he 
measived his dislike—as men often do--^by the extent of 
the injuries he had inflicted upon its object. When it is 
remembered that Sir Mulberry Hawk had plundered, 
duped, deceived, and fooled bis pupil in ev^ possible 
way, it will not be wondered at, that, beginning to hate 
him, he began to hate him cordially. 

On the other hand, the young lord having thought— 
which he very seldom did about anything—and seriously, 
too, upon the affair with Nicholas, and the dreumstanoes 
which led to it, had arrived at a manly and honest oon- 
clusaon. Sir Mulberry’s coarse and insulting bdbaviour on 
the occasion in question had produced a deep impresrion on 
his mind; a strong su^icion of his having led him on to 
pursue Miss Nicklety for purposes of his odm, hod been 
lurking there for some time; he was really ashamed of his^ 
share Si the transaction, and deeply morufied Iw the mis* 
giving that he had be^ gulled. He had had sufficteot 
tetsttfe to reflect upon thSiie things during their late 
redrsment, and at tunes, when hU careless and indolent 
nature would permit, had availed himself of the oppor-' 
tuttity. Slight circumstances, too, had occurred to increase 
Ids siii^ion. It wanted but a ym slight dreumstaace to 
kiiMle^is wrath against Sir Mulbetry, and this his dif* 
dainful and insolent tone In their recent conversation (tlm 
only cme they had held upon the iudect since the psrioa to 
which Sir MuUisrty rsfsoed) elfoctsd. 
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Thiti thoT rejoined tbeir iHen^, with eeueoe of 
diiHke against the other ranlcllng In hie breast, and the 
jrounjgf man haunted, besides^ with thoughts of the vindtetive 
retal^tion which was threatened against Nicholas, and the 
determination to fntwent it Iw some strong step, if possible. 
But this was not all. Sir Mulberrv, conceiving that he 
had silenced him effectually, could not suppress his 
triumph, or forbear from following up what he conceived 
to be his advantage. Mr* Pyke was there, and Mr. Pluck 
was there, and Colons Chouser, and other gentlemen of 
the tame caste, and it was a great point for Sir Mulberry 
to show them that he had not lost his Influence. At flrst, 
the young lord contented Mmself with a silent deterawa« 
tion to take measures for withdrawing himself from the 
connection immediately. By degrees he grew more angry, 
and was exasperated by jests and familiarities which a few 
hours before would have been a source of amusement to 
him. This did not serve him; for, at such Imntering or 
retort as suited the company, he was no matdi for Sir 
Mulberry, Still, no violent rupture took place. They 
returned to town; Messrs. PyM and Pluck and other 
gentlemen frequently protesting on the way thither, that 
Sir Mulberry bad never been in such tip-top spirits in all 
his Kfe. 

They dined together sumptuously. The wine flowed 
freely, as, indeed, it had done all day. Sir Mulberry drank 
to recompense himself for his recent abstinence, the young 
lord to drown his indignation, and the remainder of the 
party because the wine was of the best and they had 
nothing to pay.^ It was nearly midnight when they rushed 
out, wad, burning with wine, their blood boiling, and th^r 
brains on flrd, to the gaming-table. 

^ Here they encountered another party, mad like them* 
selves. The excitement of play, hot rooms, and glaring 
lights, was not calculated to allay the fever of the time. 
In that gid^ whirl of noise and confusion the men were 
delirious. Who thought of mon^, ruin, or the morrow, in 
the savage intoxication of the moment ? More wine was 
called for, glass after glass was drains, their parched and 
scalding months were cracked with thirst Dom pour^ 
the wine, like dl on blazing Are. And still the ilot wm on. 
The debauchery gained its height; glasms were dadiad 
upon the that eouM not cairy them to 

oaths were shouted out Ups which noum sosrcdy fliim 
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th9 words to vont thom lo $ drtiiilm toters oiwis4 «nd 
roared; some mounted on m tables, wavlag bottles above 
tbenr hMds, and bidding deduce to the rest i smne danced, 
some sang, some tore the cards and raved* Tumdtt and 
frem^ reigned supreme | when a noisetarose that drowned 
all others, and two men, seizing each other by the throat, 
struggled into the middle of the room. 

A own voices, until now unheard,* called aloud to part 
them. Those who had hept tliemselves cool, to win, and 
who earned their U^ng in such scenes, threw themselves 
upon the combatants, and forcing them asunder, dragged 
them some space apart 

** Let me go 1 cried Sir Mulberry, in a thick, hoarse 
voice; ** he struck me 1 Do you hear ? 1 say, he struck 
me. Have i a friend here ? Who is this ? Westwood. 
Do you hear me say he struck me ? ** 

*'^1 hear, 1 hear,*’ replied one of those who held him. 
** Come away, for to-night I *’ 

I will not, by Gr—,** he replied fiercely. ** A dozen 
men about us saw the blow.” 

To-morrow wilt be ample time,” said the friend. 

**It will not be ample time I” cried Sir Mulberry. 
“To-night—at once—here 1” His pasrion was so great 
that he could not articulate, but stood clenching his fist, 
tearing his hair, and stamping upon the ground. 

“What is this, my lord?” said one of those who 
surrounded him. “ Have blows passed ? ” 

“ One blow has,” was the panting reply.^ “ I struck him 
—1 proclaim it to all here I I strucu: him, and he well 
knows why. I say, with him, let this quarrel be adjusted 
now. Captain Adams,” said the young lord, looking 
hurriedly about* him, and addressing one of those who 
had interposed, “ let me speak with you, 1 b^g.” 

The person addressed stepped forward, and, taking the 
young man’s arm, they retired together, followed shortly 
afterwards by Sir Mulb^ry and his friend. 

It was a profligate haunt of the worst repute, and 
iiot a place in which such an affair was likely to awaken 
any sympathy for either party, or to call forth any further 
remonstrance or interposition. Elsewhere, its further 
progress would have been instantly prevented, and time 
allowed for sober and cool reflection; but not there. 
Disturbed in their orgies, the party broke up; some reeled 
away with looks of upsy gravity; otliers withdrew, noisily 
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diactis^ng what hapd just occurred; die gentlemen of 
honour who lived upon their winntn£^ remarked to each 
other, as diey went out, that Hawk was a good shot; and 
those who had been most noisy, fell feat asleep upon the 
sofest and thought no more about it. 

Meanwhile, the two seconds, as they may be called now, 
after a long conference, each with his principal, met 
together in another room. Both utterly heartless, both men 
upon town, both thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, 
both deeply in debt, both fallen from some higher estate, 
both addicted to every depravity for which society can 
'find some genteel name and plead its most depraving con* 
ventionaltttes as an excuse, they were, naturally, gentle* 
men of most unblemished honour themselves, and of great 
nicety concerning die honour of other people. 

These two gentlemen were unusually cheerful just now, 
for the afiair was pretty certain to make some noise, and 
could scarcely fail to enhance their reputations. 

** Tliis is an awkward affidr, Adams,*’ said Westwood, 
drawing himself up. 

** Very,** returned the captain ; a blow has been struck, 
and there is but one course, ^course.” 

** No apolo^, I suppose ? ** said Mr. Wpstwood. 

“ Not a syllable, sir, from man, if we talk till dooms* 
day,” returned the captain. The original cause of dispute, 
1 understand, was some girl or other, to whom your 
principal applied certain terms, which Lord Frederick, 
defenatng the girl, repelled. But this led to a long 
recrimination upon a great many sore subjects, charges, 
add couater*chargcs. Sir Mulbeny was sarcastic; Lord 
Frederick was excited, and struck him in the heat of 
provocation, and under circumstances of great Bggwti^ 
tion. That blow, unless there is a full retraction on the 
part Sir Mulberry, Lord Frederick is ready to justify.** 

** There is no more to be said,** returned the other, *'but 
TO settle the hour and the place of meeting. lt*s a 
responsilnlity; but there is a ^rong feeling to have it over* 
Do you object to say at sunrise ? ** 

** Sharp work,** replied the captain, referring to hfe 
watch ; ** however, as this seems to have been a long time 
brooding, and negotiation is only a waste of words<*-no*** 
^*$on^ihittg may be possibly said, out of doors, afrer 
what passed In the other room, which renders it desirable 
that we should be off ivitheut delay, and clear 
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towny’* <Aid Mr. Weitwood. ** What do you aay to ooo pi 
tho mMulows opposito Twickeiilihin» by tho ^ 

*I1ie captain iaw no obj«ctiim« 

** Shall wa join company in the avenuo of traea wliich 
leads from Petersham to Ham Housoy suad tattle the enact 
spot whan we artive there ? ” eaid Mr. Westwood. 

To this die captain also aaeented* After a Ibw other 
prelimtnades, equally brie^^nd having settled the road 
each party etiould take to^avoid suspicion—they separated. 

'*We Mall just have oomfbiiahle timsy my lordy” said 
the captainy when he had communicated the arrange* 
mentty *' to call at my rooms for a case of pistolsy and 
then jog coolly down. If you will allow me to dismiss 
your servant, we’ll take my cab; for yours, perhaps, 
might be recognised.*’ 

What a oontmt, when they readied the streety to the 
scene they had just left 1 It was already daybreak. For 
the flaring yellow light within was substituted the clear, 
bright, glorious morning; for a hot* olosey atmosphere, 
tainted with the smell of en^iirlng lampsy and reeking with 
the steams of riot and dissipation, the free, fresh, whole¬ 
some air. But to the fevered head on which that cool 
air blew it seemed to come laden with remorse for dme 
misspent and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wud and heavy, 
thoughts hurried and disordered, he felt as though the light 
were a reproach, and shrunk involuntarily from the day 
as if he were some foul and hideous thing. 

** Shivering f ” said the captain. * ** You are cold.” 

•‘Rather.’" 

“It does strike cool, coming out of those hot rooms. 
Wrap that cloak about you. So, so; now we’re off.” 

They rattled through the quiet streets, made their call at 
the captain’s lodgings, cleared the town, and emerged upon 
tlie open road, without liindrance or molestation. 

Fidds, trees, gardens, hedges, everything looked very 
beautiful; the young man scarcely seemed to have noticed 
them before, though he liad passed the same objects a 
thousand times. There wae a peace and serenity upon 
them ally strangely at variance with the bewilderment and 
confusion of his own half-sobered thoughts, and yet im* 

E resrive and welcome. He had no fear upon his mind; 

aehe looked about him, he had less anger, and thougli 
old ddssdom, relative to his worthless late cempanlon. 
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wm now elear»d awAjr* h# mthar wU«d h$ had ttmr 
known 1dm than thought of Itt having coma to thla 

The past night, the day hefbra, and many other days 
and nights beside, all mingled themselves up In one 
unintelligible and senseless whirl; he could not separate 
tlie transactions of one dme from those of another, last 
night seemed a week ago, and months ago were as last 
night. Nour, the ntdse of the wheels resolved itself into 
some wild tune in which he could recognise scraps of airs 
he knew; and now, there was nothing in his ears but a 
stunning and bewildering sound, like rushing water. But 
his companion rallied him on facin g eo silent, and they 
talked and laughed boisterously, when they stopped, he 
was a little surprised to find himself in the act of smoking; 
but, on reflection, he remembered when and where he had 
taken the cigar. 

They stopped at tlie avenue gate and alighted, leaving 
tite can’Iage to the care of the servant, who was a smart 
fellow, and nearly as well accustomed to such prooeedingi 
as his master. Sir Mulberry and his friend were already 
there. All four walked in profound silence up the aisle of 
stately elm trees, which, meeting iar above their heads, 
formed a long green perspective of gothic arches, termi¬ 
nating, like some old ruin, In the open sky. 

After a pause, and a brief conference between the seconds, 
they at length turned to the right, and taking a track across 
a little meadow, passed Ham House, and came into some 
fields beyond. In one of these they stopped. The ground 
was measured, some usual forms gone through, the two 
principals were placed front to front at the distance agreed 
upon, and Sir Mulberry turned his face towards his young 
adversary for the first time. He was very pale, his eyes 
were bloodshot, his dress disordered, and his hair dishevelled 
—all, most probably, the consequences of the previous day 
and night. For the fooe, it expressed nothing but violent 
and evil passions. He shaded his eyes witli his hand, gazed 
at his opponent steadfastly for a few moments, and then 
taking me weapon which was tendered to him, bent Ids 
eyes upon that, and looked up no more unril the word was 
^ven, vriien he instantly fired. 

The two shots were fired, as neariy as possible, at the 
same Instant. In that instant the young lord turned to 
head sharply round, fixed upon his adversary a ghast^ 
staire> and, without a groan or stagger, fell dosm dead. 
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** H6*8gona P cried Wectwpod, irfoo, with ^e ottwneccnd^ 
had ran to the bod]r» and mikefi on one knee heeide in 
'* His blood on his own head^** said Sir Mulbmy. ** He 
brouffbt this upon himself, and forced it upon me*” 

** Captain Adams,” cried Westwood hastily, ** I call you 
to witness that this was hdrly done. Hawk, we have not 
a moment to lose. We must leave tlds place immediately, 
push for Brighton, and ^ross to France with all mieed. 
This has been a bad business, and may be worse, if we 
delay a moment Adams, consult your own safety, and 
don’t remain here; the living before the dead^-good-bye! ” 
With these words, he seized Sir Mulberry by the arm, and 
hurried him away. Captain Adams—only pausing to con- 
, yince himself, beyond all question, of the fotal result--*sped off 
in the same direction, to conceit measures with his servant 
for removing the body, and securing his own safety likewise* 
So died Lord Fr^erick Verisopht, by the hand which 
he had loaded with gifts and clasped a thousand times; 
by the act of him, but for whom, and others like him, he 
might have lived a happy man, and died with children's 
faces round his bed. 

The sun came proudly up in all hts majesty, the noble 
river ran its winding course, the leaves quivered and rustled 
in the mr, the birds poured their cheerful songs from 
eveiy tree, the short-Hv^ butterfly fluttered its little wings ; 
all the light and life of day came on, and, amidst it all, and 
pressing down the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny 
leaves, lay the dead man, with his stark and rigid face turned 
upwards to the sky. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THS PROJECT OF MR. RALPH NICKtSBY AND HIS FRIBKD AP- 
PROACHINO A SUCCESSFUL ISSUE, BECOMES UNEXPECTEDLY 
KNOWN TO ANOTHER PARTY, NOT ADMITTED INTO THBUt 
CONFIDENCE. 

,Jn an old house, dismal, dark, and dusty, which seemed to 
have withered, l&e himself, and to have grown yellow and 
shriv^ed ih hoarding him from the light of day, as he had, 
in hoarding his money, lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old 
chairs and tables, of spare and bony make, and hard and 
cold as misers’ hearts, were ranged, in grim array, against 
the gloomy walls s attenuated presses, grown umk and 
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laiitanv-jiiwfid In ^tuif^lng <lie tfea^m they tnclciiei}, nnd 
tottefing, as though from constant fear and dread of thiefas, 
idtnink up In dark comers^ whence they cast no shadows on 
the ground, and seemed to hide and cower from observation. 
A tmt grim dock upon the stairs, with long, lean hands and 
humshed frioe, ticim in cautions whispers; and when It 
struck the tune, in thin and plying sounds, like an did 
it^an's voice, raided, as if ’iwere pmdied with hunger. 

No fireside couch was there, to invite repose and comfort. 
Elbow-chairs there were, but th^ looked uneas^r in their 
minds, cdbked their arms suspiciously and timidly, and 
kept upon tlieir g^uard. Others were fisntastically grim 
and fl^nt, as having drawn themselves up to their utmost 
height and put on their fiercest look to stare all comers 
out or countenance. Others, again, knodced up against 
their neighbours, or leaned for supp<^ against the wall^ 
somewhat ostentatiously, as if to call all men to witness 
tltat they were not worth the taking. The dark square 
lumbering bedsteads seemed built for restless dreams; the 
musty hangings seemed to creep in scan^ folds tx^etto, 
whispering among themselves, when rustled by the wind, 
their trembling knowledge of the tempting wares tliat 
lurked within the dark smd tight-locked closets. 

From out the most spare and hungry room in all this spare 
and hungiT house, there came, one morning, the tremulous 
tones of Old Gride’s voke, as it feebly cliirruped forth die 
fag end of some forgotten song, of which the burden ran— 

M Ta—ran—tan—too, . 

Throw the old shoe, 

And may the wedding be lucky! ** 

wliicK he repeated, in the same shrill, quavering notes, 
again and again, until a idolent fit of coughing obliged 
him so desist, and to pursue, in silence, the occupation 
upon which he was engaged^ 

This occupation was to take dowh from the shelves of 
a vrorm-eaten wardrobe a quantity of frowsy gmtnents, 
one by one; to subject each to a careful and minute itio 
spection by holding'it up against die light, and altar 
folding it with great esactness, to lay it on one or other 
of two Utde heaps bende him. He never took two ^tdes 
clothing out together, but alwm brought them Atfth 
^ogly, and never failed to shut the wardrobe doQr« and 
turn tha 1cey> between eada dik to its ahehUk 
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** Thtt *iiuS>ooloat«d iuiti** «idd Arthur Grid«t iumjring 
« threadbare c(Md* **Did I locdc in tnu^ooiuur? 
Let me think.*’ 

The result of hie cc^itatSoue appeared to be unfavourable, 
for he folded the garment onoe morei laid it a^de, and 
mounted on a ehslr to down another, ^ilrpiog while 
hedidsi^ 

** VouniTf leviujBrt and fhfari 
Oh, what happiness there I 
The wedding is sure to be lucky t ** 

** Hiey always put in * young/ ’* said old Arthur, ** but 
tongs are only wntten for the sidee of rhyme, and this is 
a silly one that the poor countrjrpeople sang when 1 was 
a little boy. Though stop—young is quite right, too*-4t 
means the bride^yes* He, be, he! It means the biide. 
Oh, dear, tliat’s good. That’s very good. And true, 
hesides-^uite true 1 ” 

In the satisfaction of this discovety he went over the 
verse again, with increased espression, and a shake or 
two here and there. He then resumed his employment, 

** The bottle-green,” said old Arthur; **tlie bottle-green 
was a famous suit to wear, and 1 bought It very cheap at 
a pawnbroker's, and there was^he, he, he }~-a tarnished 
shilling in the waistcoat pocket. To think that the pawn¬ 
broker shouldn’t have known there was a shilling in it I 
/ knew it 1 1 felt it when 1 was examining the quality. 
Oh, what a dull dog 1 It was a lucky suit, too, this bottle- 
green. The very day I put It on first, old Lord Mallowford 
was burned to deatli In his bed, and all the post-obits fell 
in. ril be married in the bottle-green. Peg—Peg 
Sliderskew—I’ll wear the bottle-^reen I ” 

Tills call, loudly repeated twice or thrice at the room 
door, brought into the apartment a short, thin, weasen, 
blear-eyed old woma^, palsy-stricken and hideously ugly, 
who, wiping her shrivelled face upon her dirty apron, 
inquired, in that subdued tone in which deaf pMple 
commonly speak— 

*'Was that you a<^Uing, or only the dock a-strlkingr 
My hearing gets so bad, 1 never know which is which; 
but when f hear a noise, I know it must be one of you, 
because nothing else never sUrs in the house.” 

'*Me, Peg—me,” said Arthur Gride, tapping himself 
on tile breast to reader the reply more intell^ible. 
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^Yotr, retiini?4 Peg, ” Aad what do>Mf waat?^ 
1*11 be married in the bdtt!e-green»** cried Arihtir CMde. 

'* lt *9 a deal tpo good to be married In. master,** rejoiiied 
Peg, after a short inspection of the suit. **Haven*t you 
got anything worse than this ? ” 

*• Nothing thatll do,** re^i^ M Arthur. 

“Why not do?** retorted Peg. “Why don’t you wear 
your everyday clothes, like a man—eh ?** 

*'They ain't becoming enough. Peg,” returned her 
master. 

“ Not what enough ? ” said Peg. 

“ Becoming.” 

** Becoming what ? ” said Peg sharply., ** Not beoon&ig 
too old to wear ? ** 

Arthur Gride muttered an imprecation on his house¬ 
keeper's deafness, as he roared in her ear— 

“ Not smart enough I 1 want to look as well as I can.” 

“Look?” cried Peg. “If she*8 as handsome as you 
say she is, she won’t look much at you, master, take your 
oath of that; and as to how 3 rou look youmelf—pepper- 
and-salt, bottle-green, sky-blue, or tartan-plaid, will make 
no difference in you.” 

With which consolatory assurance', Peg Sliderskew 
gathered up the chosen suit, and folding her skinny arms 
upon the bundle, stood, mouthing, and g^rinning, and 
blinking her wateiy eyes, like an uncouth ngure in some 
monstrous ^ece of carving. 

“You’re in a funny humour, ain’t you. Peg?” said 
Arthur, with not the best possible grace. 

“Why, isn’t it enough to make me?” rejoined the old 
woman. “I shall soon enough be put out, though, it 
anybody tries to domineer it over me; and so I give you 
notice, master. Nobody shall be put over Peg Sltderskew’s 
head, after so many years; you know that, and so t 
needn’t tril you! That won’t do for me—no, no, nor for 
you. Try that once, and come to ruin—ruin—ruin 1” 

“Oh, dear, dear, I shall never try It,” said Arthur 
Gride, appalled by the mention of the word, “ not for the 
world. It would be very easy to ruin me; we must ^ 
very careful; mca’e saving than ever, with another mouth 
to feed. Only we—we mustn’t let her lose her good locoes. 
Peg, because 1 like to see ’em.” 

“ Take care you don’t find good looks come e^iensivo,” 
returned Peg, imaking her fiarefinger. 
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ahe tan earn money keraelf, Peg/^ aatd Arthur 
Gride* eagerly watdiing what eflect hie communlcarion 
produced upon the old woatan*a countenance. ** She can 
draw, paint, work all manner of pret^ things for orna* 
menttng stools and chairs; slippers. Peg, watch-guards, 
harr-chains, and a thousand attle dainty trifles that 1 


couldn*t give you half the names of. Then she can play 
the piano (and what’s more, she’s got one), and sing like a 
little bird. She’ll be veiy cheap to dress and keep, Peg t 
don’t you think she will?” 

”lf you don’t let her make a fool of you, she may,” 
returned Peg. 

”A fool of me/** exclaimed Arthur. ’’Trust your old 
master not to be fooled by pretty faces, Peg; no, no, no— 
nor by ugly ones neither, Mrs. Sliderricew,” be softly 
added, by way of soliloquy. 

’’YouTO a-saying something you don’t want me to 
hear,” said Peg; ”1 know you are.” 

**Oh, dear! the devil’s in this womanj” muttered 
Arthur i adding with an ugly leer, " 1 said 1 trusted 
everything to you, Peg. That was all.” 

’’You do that, master, and all your cares are over,” 
said Peg approvingly. 

** When 1 do that, Peg Sliderskew,” thought Arthur 
Gride, ’’they will be.” 

Although he thought this very distinctly, he durst not 
move his lips lest the old woman should detect him. He 
even seemed half-afraid that she might have read his 
thoughts; for he leered coaxtngly upon her, as he said 
aloud— 


>u half the names of. Then she can 


” Take up all loose stitches in the bottle-green with the 
best black silk. Have a skein of the best, and some new 
buttons for the coat. And—^this is a good idea, Peg, and 
one you’ll like, 1 know—as I have never given her any- 
tliing yet, and girls like such attentions, you sliall polish 
up a spariding necklace that IVe got upstairs, and I’ll 
give it*her upon the wedding morning—clasp it round her 
charming little neck myself—and take it away again next 
day. He, he, lie I—lock it up for her* Peg, and lose it. 
Who’ll be n)ade the fool of there, 1 w^ondcr, to begin with 
—eh, Peg?^ 

Mrs. Sliderskew appeared to approve highly of this 
ingenious scheme, and expressed her satisfaction by 
various rackings and twltchings of her head and body. 
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no meiins onbanced her charms. These ^e 
prolons^ed until she bad hobbled to the door, when sIm 
eachaoged them for a sour* malignant look, and twisting 
her under jaw, fiom side to ^de, muttered hearty curses 
upon the tuture Mrs. Gride, as she crept slowly down the 
stairs, and paused for breath at nearly every one. 

** She*s Imlf a witch, 1 think,** said Arthur Gride, when 
he found himself again alone. ** Bat she*8 very irugal, 
and 8he*8 very deaf. Her living costs me nest to nothing, 
and it's no use her listening at kqrboles, for she ca^t 
hear. She*s a diarming woman-^r the pur|)ose; a 
most discreet old housekeeper, and worth her weight in 
-copper.” 

Having extolled the merits of his domestiic in these 
high terms, old Arthur went back* to the burden of bis 
song, and, the suit destined to grace his approaching 
nuptials being now selected, he replaced the others with 
no less care than he had displayed in drawing them 
from the musty nooks where they had sUently reposed 
for many years. 

Startled by a ring at the door, he hastily concluded this 
operation, and locked the press; but there was no need 
for any particular hurry, as the disdreet Peg seldom 
knew tlie boll was rung unfess she happened to cast 
her dim eyes upwards, and to see it snaking against 
the kitchen ceiling. After a short delay, however, Peg 
tottered in, followed by Newman Noggs. 

** Ah I Mr. Noggs I ” cried Arthur Gride, rubbing his 
hands. ** My go^ friend, Mr. Noggs, what news do you 
bring for me Pj’ 

Newman, with a steadfast and immovable aspect, and 
his fixed eye very fixed indeed, replied, suiting the action 
to the word, '*A letter. From Mr. Ntckleby. The bearm* 
wiuts.” 

“ Won't you take a—a—" 

Newman looked up, and smacked his lips. 

"A chair ? " said Arthur Gride. 

“No,” replied Newman. “Xliank’ee.” 

Arthur opened the letter with trembling hands, and 
devoured its contents with the utmost greediness, chu^« 
ling vapturouriy over it, and reading it sevo^ times 
before he could take it from before his eyes. So many 
times did he peruse and reperusa it, that Newman ccm<* 
aidered It expedient to remind htm of hit presence. 
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*• An*w«r,” said Newmatv ** Bearerwaits.” 

**True,^’ replied old Arthur. ** Yes— yes; I fdmost 
forgfot, 1 do declare.” 

** I thought you were for^tting,” said Newman,. 

** Quite right to remind me. Mr. Noggs. Oh, vety 
right indeed/* said Arthur. ^'Yes, 1*11 write a Une. 
1 * 01 — 1 * 0 !—rather flurried, Mr. Nogga The news is—** 

** Bad ? ” interrupted Newman. 

'* No, Mr. Noggs, thank you; good, good. The veiy 
best of newa Sit down. rJl get the pen and ink, and 
write a line in answer. 1*11 not detain you long. I know 
you’re a treasure to your master, Mr. Noggs. He speaks 
of you in such terms, sometimes, that, oh, dear I you’d 
be astonished. 1 may say that 1 do, too, and always 
did. 1 always say the same of you.” 

**That’s ’Curse Mr. Noggs with all mv heart t* then, 
if wu do,” thought Newman, as Gride hurried out. 

The letter had fallen on the ground. Looking carefully 
about him for an instant, Newman, impelled by curiosity 
to know the result of the design he had overheard from 
his office closet, caught it up, and rapidly read as 
follows 


•* Gride— 

**1 saw Bray again this morning, and proposed the 
day after to-morrow (as you suggested) for the marriage. 
There is no objection on his part, and all days are alike to 
bis daughter. We will go together, and you must 1:^ udtb 
me by seven in the morning. I need not tell you to be 
punctual. 

** Make no fltrtber visits to the girl in the meantime. You 
have been there of late much oftener than you should. She 
does not languish for you, and it might have been dangeroua 
Restrain your youthful ardour for eight-and-forty hours, and 
leave her to tlie flither. You only undo what he does, and 
does well*. 

« Yours, 

’’Ralph Nicslbev.** 

A footst^ was heard without. Newman dropp^ the 
letter tm the same spot again, pressed it with his foot 
to prevent its fluttering away, regained his seat in a 
single stride, and looked as vacant and unconscious as 
ever mortal looked. Arthur Gride, after peering nervously 
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about spied it on tbegroundi picked it up, and siting 
down to write, glanced at Newman Noggs, who was 
•taring at the wall with an Intensity so remarkable that 
Arthur was quite aUytned* 

> ** Do you see anything particular, Mn Nogge ? ** said 
Arthur, trying to follow uie direction of Newman’s eyes^ 
which was an impossibility, and a thing no man had ever 
done. 

** Only a cobweb,** replied Newman. 

“ Oh, is that all ? ** 

** No,** said Newman. “ There's a fly in it.** 

** There are a good many cobwebs here,** observed 
Arthur Gride. 

**So there are in our place,*’ returned Newman; **and 
flies too.** 

Newman appeared to derive great entertainment from 
this repartee, end to the great discomposure of Arthur 
Gride’s nerves produced a aeries of sharp cracks from his 
finger-joints, resembling the noise of a distant discharge 
of small artillery. Arthur succeeded in finishing his reply 
to Ralph’s note, nevertheless, and at length handed it 
over to the eccentric messenger for delivery. 

** That’s it, Mr. Noggs,” said Gbride.' 

Newman gave a nod, put it in his liat, and was shuffling 
away, when Gride, whose doting delight knew no bounds, 
beckoned him back again, and said, in a shrill whisper, 
and with a grin which puckered up his whole face, and 
almost obscured his eyes-^ 

“Will you—will you take a little drop of sometfaiog«-« 
Tfust a taste ? ** 

In good fellowship (if Arthur Gride liad been capable ci 
it) Newman would not have drunk with him one bubble 
of the richest wine that was ever made; but to see what 
he would be at, and to punish him as much as he could, 
he accepted the offer immediateljr. 

Arthur Gride, therefore, again applied himself to the 
press, and from a shelf laden with tall Flemish drinking 
glasses, and quaint bottles—some with necks like so 
many storks, and others with square, Dutch-built bodies, 
and short, fat, a^^lectic throats-*-took down one dus^ 
bottle of promising appearance, and two glasses 
curiously small sise, 

“ You never tasted this,” siud Arthur. “ 
golden water. I like it on account of it’s name. It’s a 
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dalldovs name* Water of ffo!d» ^Idati water t dear 
mei it aeems quite a sin to dnnk It I ** 

Ae hU courage appealed to be fast filing bSm, and he 
trifled with the stopf^ in a manner whieh threatened the 
dismissal of the bottle to its eld place, Kewman took up 
cme of ‘the little glasses, and cUnked it twice or thrice against 
the bottle, as a genUe reminder that he had not been 
helped yet. WiUi a deep^ sigh, Arthur Chide slowly filled 
it-^hough not to the brim^-«nd tlien filled his own. 

**Stop, stop; don’t drink it jret,” he said, laying his 
hand on Newman’s; ** it was given to me twenty years 
ago, and when I take a little taste, which as ve—ry seldom, 
1 like to think of It beforehand, and tease myself. We’ll 
drink a toast. Shall we drink a toast, Mr. Noggs ? ” 

'* Ah 1 ” said Newman, eyeing his little glass impatiently 
Look sharp. Bearer wafts,** 

Why, then, I*H trii you what,” tittered Arthur, ” well 
drink—he, he, he !—we*U drink a lady.” 

*' TAe ladies?” said Newman. 


’*No, no, Mr. Noggs,” replied Gride, arresting his hand, 
'*a lady. You wonder to hear me say a lady^i know you 
do, 1 know you do. Here’s little Madeline—that’s the 
toast, Mr. Noggs—^little Madeline t ” 

** Madeline 1 ^ said Newman; inwardly adding, ** and 
God help her I ” 

The rapidity and unconcern with which Newman dis« 
missed his portion of the golden water had a great effect 
upon the old man, who sat upright in his chair, and gazed 
at him, open-mouthed, as if the sight had taken away his 
breath. Quite unmoved, however, Newman left him to sip 
his own at leisure, or to pour it back again into the bottle, 
if he chose, and departed; after greatly outraging the 
dignity of Peg Sliderskew by brushing past her in the 
passage without a word of apology or recognition. 

Mr. Gride and his housekeeper, immediately on being 
left alone, resolved themselves into a committee of ways 
and means, and discussed the arrangements which should 
be made the reception of the young bride. As they 
were, like some other, committees, extremely dull and 
prolix in debate, this history may pursue the footsteps of 
Newman Noggs, thereby combining advantage with 
necessity; for it would liave been necessary to do so under 
any circumstances, and necessity has no law, as all the 
woridknow* 
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** been a long toe,** ttid Halpfa, when Kowman 

returned* 

** WAS a long replied Newman* 

**BAh t** cried Ralph hopatientlv. ** Give me his iiote« 
If he gave you one: his message, If he dldn*!:. And dpn^^ 
go away* I want a word with you, sir.*’ 

Newman handed In the note, and looked veiy viitootia 
and innocent while his employer ^ broke the seal, smd 
glanced his eye over it 

*' He’ll be sure to corne*^!” muttered Ralph, as he tore It 
to pieces; ** why, of course 1 know he’ll sure to come* 
What need to say that? Noggs Pray, sir, what man 
was that with whom I saw you in the street last night 

** I don't know,” replied Newman. 

You had better refresh your memory, sir,” said Ral{dt 
with a threatening look. 

**1 tell you,” returned Newman boldly, ’'that 1 don’t 
know him at all. He came here twice and asked for you. 
You were out. He came again. You packed him 
yourself* He gave the name of Brooker.” 

** I know he did,” said Ralph ; ’* what then ? ” 

"What then? Why, then he lurked about and dogged 
me in the street. He follows me, night after night, and 
urges me to bring him face to face with you; as he says he 
has been once, and not long ago either. He wants to see 
you face to face, he says, and you’ll soon hear him out, he 
warrants,” 

"And what say you to that?” inquired Ralph, looking 
keenly at his drudge. 

"Tliat it’s no business of mine, and I won’t. I told him 
he might catch you in the street, if that was all he wanted, 
but no, that wouldn’t do. You wouldn’t hear a word there, 
he said. He must have you alone, in a room with the door 
locked, where he could spealt without fear, and you’d soon 
change your tone, and hear him patiently.” 

" An audacious dog I ” Ralph muttered. 

"Tltat’s all I know,” ^d Newman.^ "I say again, I 
don't know what man he is. , 1 don't believe he knows ldixi«« 
self. You have seen him ; perhaps yon do.” 

" I think 1 do,” replied Ralph. 

"Well,” retorted Newman sulkily, "don’t aspect me to 
know him too; that’s all. You’ll ask me neat 1 
never told you tins before. What would wta say if I was 
to toll you id! that people say of you ? What do yott caU 
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ma I tomatimes do? *BrutOi ami P and wtap at ma 
Kke a dragon.’* 

Tills was true enough; though the question which 
Newman anticipated was, in fiict, upon Ralph’s lips at the 
moment. 

** He is an Idle rufiian,” said Ralph; *'a vagabond from 
beyond the sea, where he travelled for his crimes; a felon 
let loose to run hts neck into'^e halter; a swindler, who 
has the audacity to try his schemes on me who know him 
well. The next time he tampers with you, hand him over 
to the police, for attempting to extort money by lies and 
threats-^’ya hear?—-and leave the rest to me. He shall 
cool his heels in jail a little time, and 1*11 be bound he looks 
for other folks to fleece when he comes out. You mind 
what I say, do you ? ” 

** I hear,” said Newman. 

**Do it, then,” returned Ralph, **and Til reward you. 
Now you may go.” 

Newman readily availed himself of the permission, and 
shutting himself up in his little office, remained there in 
very serious cogitation all day. When he was released at 
night, he proceeded with all the expedition he could use to 
the city, and took up his old position behind the pump, to 
watch for Nicholas—for Newman Noggs was proud in hts 
way, and could not bear to appear as his friend before the 
brothers Cheeryble, in the shabby and degraded state to 
which he was reduced. 

He had not occupied this position many minutes, wbcn 
he was rejoiced to see Nicholas approaching, and dartc^ 
out from his ambuscade to meet him. Nicholas, on his 
part, was no less pleased to encounter his friend, whom he 
had not seen for some time; so their greeting was a warm 


one. 

ti 


1 was thinking of you at that moment,” said Nicholas. 
That’s right,** rejoined Newman, **and I of you. I 
couldn’t help coming up to-night. 1 say, 1 think Pm going 
to find out something.’’ 

** And' what may that be ? ” returned Nicholas, smiling 
at this odd communication. 

** 1 don’t know what it may be, 1 don't know what it may 
not be,” «aid Newman; *’ it’s some secret in which your 
uncle is concerned, hut what, I’ve not yet been able to dis¬ 
cover, although 1 have my strong suspicions. 1*11 not hint 
*em now, in ease you should be disappointed.** 


C( ' 
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*^/disappointed 1*’ cried I<ncbo1a$; **am I interested?** 

*' 1 think you are,’* replied Keu'nian. ** 1 have si crotchet 
in any bead that it must be so. 1 have found out a man 
vbo plainly knows more than he cares' to tell at once, and 
he has s^r^dy dropped such hints to me as pusade me^l 
say, as puzzle me,** said Newman, scratching his red nose 
into a state of violent inhammation, and staring at Ntdudas 
witli all his might and main meanwhile. 

Admiring what could have wound his friend up to such 
a pitch of mysterp, Nicholas mideavoured, by a series ^ 
questions, to elucidate the cause; but in vain. Newman 
could not be drawn into any more explicit statement than a 
repetition of the perplexities he had already thrown out, and 
a confused orarion, showing how it was necessai^ to use 
the utmost caution; how the lynx-eyed Ralph had already 
seen him in company with his unknown correspondent; and 
how he had baffled the said Ralph by extreme guarded* 
ness of manner and ingenuity of speech, having prepared 
himself for such a contingent from the first. 

Remembering his companion’s propensity—of which his 
nose, indeed, perpetually warned all beholders like a beacon 
—Nicholas had drawn him Into a sequestered tavern. Here 
they fell to reviewing the origin and progress of their 
acquaintance, as men sometimes do^ and tracing out the 
little events by which it was most strongly marked, came 
at last to Miss Cecilia Bobster. 

“ And that reminds me,” said Newman, ^*that you never 
told me the young lady’s real name.** 

** Madeline 1 ” said Nicholas. 


Madeline I” cried Newman; “what Madeline? Her 
other name—say her other name,” 

“ Bray,*’ said Nicholas, in ^eat astonishment. 

** It’s the same 1 ’* cri^ Newman. “ Sad story! Cut 
you stand idly by and let that unnatural marriage tsdre 
place without one attempt to save her ? ” 

“What do you mean ? ’* exclaimed Nicholas, starting up*- 
“ marriage! are you mad ? ” 

Are you—^is she—are you blind, deaf, senseless, dead?** 
said Newman. “Do you know that wltliin one day, by 
means of your uncle Ral^h, she will be married to a man 
as bad as he, and worse* if worse there is ? Do you kmw 
that within one day she will be sacrificed, as sure as you 
stand there alive, to a hoai^ wretch—^ devil born and bred, 
and gfuy in^devils* ways ? ” 
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careful what you say," replied Nidiolas. **For 
Heaven's sake be careful 1 I ani left here alone, and those 
who could stretch out a hand to rescue her are fsr away* 
What is it that you inean ? " 

** 1 never heard her name,*’ said Newman, choking with 
his ener^, ** Why didn’t you tel! me ? JECow was 1 to 
know ? We might, at least;, have had some time to think 1" 

** What is It tliat you mean ? " cried Nicholas. 

It was not an easy task to arrive at this Infbmiation; 
but, after a great <|uanttty of extraordinary pantomime, 
which in no way assisted it, Nicholas, who was almost as 
wild as Newman Noggs himself, forced the latter down 
upon his seat, and held him down until he began his tale. 

Rage, astonishment, indignation, and a storm of passions, 
rushed through the listener’s heart as the plot was kud 
bare. He no sooner understood it all than, with a face of 
ashy paleness, and trembling in every limb, he darted firom 
the house. 

** Stop him!" cried Newman, bolting out in pursuit. 
*'He’ll be doing something desperate—She’ll murder some* 
bod 3 *>—hollo, there 1 stop him. otop thief! stop tliief 1" 


CHAPTER LII. 

NICHOLAS DESPAIRS OP RfiSCClNO MADELINE BRAY, BUT 
PLUCKS UP HXS SPIRITS AGAIN, AND DETEltMlNBS 
TO ATTEMPT IT—^DOMESTIC XNTSLUGENCB OF THE 
KBNWIGSES AND LILLTVICKS. 

Finding that Newman was determined to arrest his 
progress at any hazard, and apprehensive that some well- 
intentioned passenger, attractea by the cry of "Stop tliief," 
might really lay violent hands upon his person, and place 
him in a disagreeable predicament, from which he might 
have some difficulty in extricating himself, Nicholas soon 
slackened his pace, and suffered Newman Noggs to come 
up with him; which he did in so breathless a condition, 
that it seemed impossible he could have held out ftur a 
minute longer. 

" I will go straight to Bray’s," said Nicholas. ** I ^1 
Me this man. If there is a feeling of humanity lingering 
In his breast, a spark of consideration ft»r his own chUd, 
motherless and ftiendless as the ie» I will awaken 
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lirill not,** replied Newman. **^irou wlH ftot» 

inde^.** 

^‘Then,’* said Nicholas, pressli^ onward, **! will met 
upon my first impulse, and ^ straig'ht to Ralph Nidhlel^.** 

**By the time you reach his house he will he in hhd»* 
said Newman. 

'* ] will drag him from cried Nicholas fiercely. 

** Tut, tut,*^ said Noggs, “ Be yourself.” 

** You are the best of friends to me, Newman,” rejoined 
Nicholas, after a pause, and taking his band as he sped^ 
** I have made head against many trials, but the misery of 
another, and such misery is involved in this one that I 
declare to you I am rendered desperate, and know not how 
to act.” 

In truth, it did seem a hopeless case, , It was impossible 
to make any use of such intelligence as Newman Noggs 
had gleaned when he lay concealed in the closbt. The mere 
circumstance of the compact between Ralph Nickleby and 
Gride would not invalidate the marriage, or render Bray 
averse to it, who, if he did not actually know of the eidst<- 
ence of some such understanding, doubtless suspected it. 
What had been hinted with, reference to some firaud on 
Madeline, had been put with 'sufilcient obscurity by Arthur 
Gride, but coming from Newman Noggs, and obscured still 
further by the smoke of his pocket-pistol, it became wholly 
unintelligible, and involved in utter darkness. 

** Tliere seems no ray of hope,” said Nicliolas. 

**The greater necessity lor coolness, for reason, ibr 
consideration, for thought,” said Newman, pausing at 
every alternate word to Took anxiously in his firtend’s face. 
** Where are the brothers ? ” 

Both absent on urgent business, as they will be for a 
week to come.” 

** Is there no way of communicating with them—no way 
of getting one of them here by to-morrow night ? ” 

** Impossible 1” said Nicholas, *'the sea is between us 
and them. With the fairest winds that ever blew, to go 
and return would take three days and nights.” 

‘‘Tlielr nephew,” said Newman—“their old clerk.” 

“What could either do that I cannot?” rejoined 
Nicholas. “With reference to them, especially, 1 am 
enjoined to the strictest silence on this subject What 
right have I to betray the confidence repo^ in me, 
when nothing but a mirade can prevent this sacrifice 
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“Think,** urged Newman. no way 

There is none,** said Nicholas, in utter dejestlon. 
'*Not one. The Itither urges-^the daughter consents. 
Hiese demons have her in their tolls; legal righti 
might, power, money, and every influence are on meir 
side. How can t hope to save her ?** 

**Hope to the last!*’ said Newman, clapping him on 
the hack. **Always hope; that’s a dear boy. Never 
leave off hoping, ft don’t answer. Do you mind me» 
Ni^? it don’t answer. Don’t leave a s^ne unturned. 
It’s always something to know you've done the most 
you could. But don’t leave off hoping, or it’s of no use 
doing anything. Hope, hope to the last! ” 

Nicholas needed encouragement. The suddenness with 
which intelligence of the two usurers* plans had come 
%xpon him, the little time which remained for exertion, 
the probability, almost amounting to certainty itself, 
that a few hours would place Madeline Bray for ever 
beyond his reach, consign her to un^eakalw misery, 
and perhaps to an untimely deatli—all this quite stunned 
and overwhelmed him. Every hope connected with her 
that he had suffered himself to form, or bad entertained 
unconsciously, seemed to fall at his feet, withered and 
dead. Every charm with which his memoir or imagina¬ 
tion had surrounded her presented itself before iiim, 
only to heighten his anguish and add new bitterness to 
his despair. Every feeling of sympathy for her forlorn 
condition, and of admiration for her heroism and forti¬ 
tude, aggravated the indignation which shook him in 
every limb, and swelled his heart almost to bursting. 

But if Nicholas's own heart embarrassed him, Newman’s 
came to his relief. Tliere was so much earnestness in 
his remonstrance, and such sincerity and fervour in his 
manner, odd and ludicrous as it always was, that it im¬ 
parted to Nicholas new firmness, and enabled him to 
say, after he had walked on some little way in silence-* 
"You read me a good lesson, Newman, and I will 
profit by it. One step, at least, 1 may take—am bound 
to take, indeed—and to that I will apply myself to-morrow.” 

**What is that?” asked Noggs wistfully. "Not to 
threaten Ralph ? Not to see the fether ? ” 

*'To see the daughter, Newman,” replied Nicholas. 
" To do what, after all, is the utmost that the brothers 
could do, if they were b^e, as Heaven send thev wore I 
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To reuoii with h«r u^oo hi4«otta tinloii* ^ goShI 
ot£t to hor oil the hi^nrori totwhi^ she Is hostwiuf^r 
toshlyi it nifty bOf ond without duo refisction. To oiilrf^ 
hor» ftt leftsL to pause. $ht oan have bad no oounsslior 
for her gooo* Perhaps even 1 may move her so far yO^ 
thouffh It Is the eleveittb houff and she upon the vsiy 
brink of rultu^’ 

** Bravely spoken I ** said Kewtaan. ^*Wel] dotiSi well 
done 1 Yes* Very good.*’ 

**And 1 do declarst’* cried Nleh^as, with honest eiw 
thiisiasnii **that in ^is effort 1 am inffueoced by ao 
selfish or personal considerations, but by pity for ltoi> 
and detestation and abhorrence of this heartless scheme * 
and that 1 would do the same* were there twenty rivals 
in tlie field, and 1 the last and least fiivoured of them all.** 

**You would, 1 believe,*’ said Newman. ’’But where 
are you burring now ? ** 

’’‘Homewards,” answered Nicholas. ”Do you come 
with me, or shall I say good^night? ” 

” ril come a little way, if you will but walk, not ran,” 
said Noggs. 

” 1 cannot walk to-night, Newman,” returned Nicholas 
hurriedly* ” 1 must move rapidly, or 1 could not draw my 
breath. I’ll tell you what I’ve said and dona tomorrow t” 

Without waiting for a reply, he darted off at a rapid 
pace, and, plunging into the crowds which thronged the 
Street, was Quickly lost to view. 

” He’s a violent youti. at times,” told Newman, looking 
after him; ” and yet l like him for it* There’e cause 
enough now, or the deuce is in it. Hope I 1 said hope, 

1 think I Ralph Nickleby and Gride with their he^s 
together--and hope for the opposite party I Ho I ho 1 ” 

It was with a very melanclioly laugh that Newman 
Noggs concluded this soliloquy; and it was with a 
very melancholy shake of the head, and a very rueful 
countenance, that he turned about, and went plodding 
on his way. 

This, under ordinary circumstances, would have been 
to some small tavern or dram-shop; that being his way 
in more senses than one. But Newman was too moan 
interested, and too anxious, to betake himself even to 
this resource, and so, with many desponding and disnud 
refieclions, went straight home. 

It had come to pais that afternoon that Miss Morleena 
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lutd recehred an invitation to jrepair next day^ 
net steamer from Westminster Eridge» uim> the Eel^e 
lidand at Ttiriekenbain, there to make merty upon a 
cold collation^ bottled beer, shrub and shrimps^ and to 
dance in the open air to the music of a locomotsve band, 
conveyed thither for the purpose: the steamer being 
specimly engaged by a danciog<*master of extensive con¬ 
nection for the accommodation of Ids numerous pupils, 
and the pupils disolaying their appreciation of the 
dancing-master*s services by purchasing themselves, and 
inducing their fnends to do the like, divers light-bltte 
tickets, entitling them to join the expedition. Of these 
lig|ht-blue tickets, one bad been pre^nted by an ambitious 
neighbour to Miss Morleena Kenwigs, with an invitation 
to join her daughters; and Mrs. Kenwigs, rightly deem¬ 
ing that the honour of the family was involved in Miss 
Morleena’s making the most splendid appearance possible 
on so short a notice, and testifying to the dancing-master 
that there were other dandug-masters besides 
to all fathers and mothers present that other p^ple’s 
children could learn to be genteel besides theirs, had 
fainted away twice under the magnitude of her prepara¬ 
tions, but, upheld by a determination to sustain the 
family name or perish in the attempt, was still hard at 
work when Kewman Noggs came home. . 

Now, between the ItaUan-ironlng of brills, the flouncing 
of trousers, the trimming of frocks, the faintings and 
the comlngs-to again, incidental to^ the occasion, Mrs. 
Kenwigs had been so entirely occupied that she had not 
observed, until within half an hour before, that the flaxen 
tails of Miss Morleena^s hair were, in a manner, run to 
seed ; and that, unless she were put under the hands of a 
skilful hmrdresser, she never could achieve that signal 
triumph over the daughters of all other people, anything 
less than which would be tantamount to defeat Hiss 
discovery drove Mrs. Kenwigs to despair, for the hsur* 
dresser lived three streets and eight dangerous crossing^ 
oK Morleena could not be trusted to go there alone, 
even if such a proceeding were strictly proper, of which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had her doubts; Mr. Kenwigs had not 
returned from business; and there was nob^y to take 
her. So Mrs. Kenwigs first slapped Miss Kenwigs for 
being the cause of her vexation, and then idled tears. 

*'You ddldl** Mrs. Kenwigs, X 
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lim eone through^ idia$ 1 have tfalt flight yotir 

good” 

can't holp it» ma,” rapUed MoHaenai alao ia teafas^ 
** toy hair will grow.” 

” Don't taOc to me, you naughty thing t” said Mrs; 
iCenarigs, ''don't 1 Even if I was to trust you hy yourself, 
and you were to escape being nm over, I icnow you'd run 
in to Laum Chopklns ”--^vmo was the daughter of the 
ambitious neighbour^" and tell her what you’re gmng to 
wear to-morrow, I know you would You've no proper 
pride in yourself, and are not to be trusted out ot sight 
for an instant.** 

Deploring the evil-mindedness of her eldest daughter in 
these terms, Mrs. Kenwigs distilled fresh drops of vexatson 
firom her eyes, and declared that she did believe there never 
was anybroy so tried as she was. Thereupon Morieena 
Kenwigs wept afresh, and they bemoariira tliemselves 
together. 

Matters were at this point as Newman Noggs was beard 
to limp past the door on his way upstairs, when Mrs. 
Kenwigs, gaining new hope from the sound of his foot¬ 
steps, hastily removed from her countenance as many 
traces of her late emotion as were efiaceable on so short 
a notice; and, presenting herself before him, and repre¬ 
senting their dilemma, entreated that he would escort 
Morieena to the hairdresser's shop. 

"I wouldn't ask you, Mr. Noggs,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, 

** if I didn't know what a good. Kind-hearted creature you 
are—no, not for worlds, f am a weak constitution, Mr. 
Noggs, but my spirit would no more let nie ask a faVooy 
where 1 thought there was a chance of its being refused, 
than it would let me submit to see my children trampled 
down and trod upon by envy and lowness 1 ” 

Newman was too good-natured not to have consented, 
even without this avowal of coniidonco on the part Of 
Mrs* Kenwigs. Accordingly, a very few minutes had 
elapsed when he and Miss Morieena were on their way 
to the hairdresser's. 

It was not exactly a hairdresser's; that is to say, people 
of a coarse and vulgar turn of mind might have 'called it 
a barber's; for they not only cut and curled ladies elegantiy 
and children carefully, but shaved gentlemen easily. Stilf, 
\t was a highly genteel estabHshmeot>*quite first-cate, in 
&cb-«nd there were displayed in the window, bestdM o£her 
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ekgtndas, waxen bu«ti of a !{glit lady and a darie featto* 
foati, which were the admirattoa of the whole nei^bom^ 
hood. Indeed) aome ladiei had gone ao far as to assert 
that the dark gentleman was actually a Mitmit of t'te 
spirited young proprietor; and the great similarity between 
tliMr hea4>dresses*-botn wore very glossy halri with a 
narrow walk straight down the middle) and a profusion 
of flat circular cuns on both sldes^ncouraged the idea. 
The better informed among the sea* however, nuide Its^t 
of this assertion, for however willing they were (and they 
were very willing) to do full justice to the handsome fiice and 
figure of the pnmrietor, they held'the countenance of the 
dark gentleman in the window to be an exquisite and 
abstract idea of masculine beauty, realised sometimei, 
perhaps, among angels and military men, but very rarely 
embodied to gladden the eyes of mortals. 

It was to this establishment that Newman Noggs led 
Miss Kenwigs in safety. Ihe proprietor, knowing that 
Miss Kenwigs liad three sisters, each with two^xen 
tails, and alt good for sixpence apiece, once a month at 
least) promptly deserted an old gentleman whom he had 
just lathers for shaving, and handing him over to tlie 
joumejrman (who was not very popular among the ladies, 
by reason of his obesity and middle age), waited on the 
young lady himself. 

Just as this change had been effected, there presented 
himself for shaving a big, burly, good-humoured coal- 
heaver, with a pipe In his mouth, who, drawing his hand 
across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would 
be disengaged. 

The journeyman to whom this question was put looked 
doubtfully at the young proprietor, and the young pro¬ 
prietor looked scornfully at the coal-heaver, obeerving at 
0ie same time— 

** You won’t get shaved here, my man.^ 

Why not ? ” said the coal-beaver. 

** We don't shave gentlemen in your line," remarked the 
young proprietor. 

" 1 see you a-shaving of a baker, when 1 was look¬ 

ing through the winder last week," said the ooal-heaver. 

necessary to draw the line eomewherea, my fine 
feller," replied the principal. "We draw the line there. 
We can't gp beyond bakers. If we was to get any lower 
than bakers, our ouetomers would desert tie, and we might 
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shiit up d)op. You mutt Uy iome oUitr eitsUyiftMtitt 
•ir. W« fioiddnt 4o it henr.’* 

The applicant stared^ ^ioaed $Ji Nfrwnum KojgfSf #hd 
appeared highly enliruuiiecli looked ilightlj^ round Ihe 
ahop. me If in depreciation of tlm pomatum pme and othier 
artidiea of itocfc, took his pipe otft of hm mouthi amd 
gave, a very loud wliietle» and tlien put it in again, and 
waik^ out. 

The old gentleman who had just been latheredt and who 
was sitting in a mdanolioly manner, with fals &oe turded 
towards the wail, appealed quite uneonsdoue of this 
incident, and to be insensible to everything around him 
in the depth of a reverie>-a very mournful one, to judge 
from the sighs he occasionally vented—in wht^ he wai 
absorbed. AfTected by this example, the proprietor began 
to clip Miss Kenwlgs, the iourneyman to scrape the old 
gentleman, and Newman Noggs to read last Sunday’s 
paper, all three in silence; when Miss Kenwigs utteiw 
a shrill little scream, and Newman, raising his wfes, saw 
that it had been elicited by the circumstance ox the old 
gentleman turning his head, and disclosing the features 
of Mr. miyvick the collector. 

The features of Mr. LUlyvick they were, but strangely 
altered. If ever an old gentleman had made a point of 
appearing in public stiaved close and dean, that old 
gentleman was Mr. Lillyvick. If ever a collector had 
borne himsdf like a coilectorf and assumed before all 
men a solemn and portentous dignity, as if he had the 
world on his books, and It was all two quarters in arrear, 
that collector was Mr. Lillyvick. And now, there be sat, 
with the remains of a beard at least a week old encumber*^ 
in^ his chin; a soiled and crumpldd shirt-friU, crouching# 
as it were# upon his breast instead of standing bolmy 
out; a demeanour so abashed and drooping# so despondent 
and expressive of such humiliation,^ grief, and shame, 
that if the souls of forty unsubstantial housekeepers, all 
of whom had had their water cut off for non*payment of 
the rate, could have been concentrated in one body, that 
one body could hardly have expressed such mortificaUoA 
and defeat as were now expressed in the person of 
Mr. Lillyvick the collector. 

Newman Noggs uttered his name, and Mr. Lillyvick 
groaned, then couglied to hide it. But the groan was A 
mU-sised groan# and the cough was but a whesas* 
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,< Is anything the matter? ^ald Newman Nnggs. 

^ Matter, wr I ** cried >Ir, LUiyvlck, ** The plirjg *>i life 
Is. dry* siTi and but the mud is left.** 

This ^eech>^tbe style of whicdi Newman attributed to 
Mtf. lillyvick^s recent association with theatrical characters 
««-itot. being quite explanatory, Newman locdeed as If he 
were about to ask anotlier question, when Mr. Lillwick 
prevented him by sliaking his hand mournfully, ana then 
waving his own* 

me be shaved 1 ” said Mr. Lillyvick. '*1 shall 
be done before Morleena—^it tf Morleena, isn't it ? 

Yes,” said Newman. 

**Kenwigses have got a boy, haven’t they?” inqiured 
the collector. 

A^ln Newman said ’’Yes.” 

‘*18 it a nice boy?” demanded the collector. 

"It ain’t a very nasty one,” returned Newman, rather 
embarrassed by the question. 

"Susan Renwigs used to say,” observed the collector, 
"that if ever she had another boy, she hoped it might 
be like me. Is this one like me, Mr. Noggs ? ” 

Tins was a puzzling inquiry, but Newman evaded it by 
replying to Mr. Lillyvick that he thought the baby might 
possibly come like him in time. 

" I should be glad to liave somebody like me, somehow,” 
said Mr. Lillyvick, "before 1 die.” 

** You don’t mean to do that yet awhile ? ” said Newman* 

Unto which Mr. Lillyvick replied in a solemn voice, 
" Let me be shaved I ” and again consigning himself to 
tile hands of the journeyman, said no more. 

This was remarkable behaviour. So remarkable did it 
seem to Miss Morleena, that that young lady, at the 
imminent hazard of having her ear slic^ off, had not 
been able to forbear looking round, some scores of times, 
during the foregoing colloquy. Of her, however, Mr. 
Llllynck took no notice, rather striving (so, at least, it 
seemed to Newman Noggs) to evade her observation, and 
to shrink into himself whenever he attracted her regards. 
Newman wondered very much what could have occasioned 
tills altered behaviour on the part of the collector; but, 
philosophically redecting that he would most likely know, 
sooner oir later, and that he could periecily afford to wait, 
^e was very Iktle disturbed by the singularity of the old 
gentleman’s deportment 
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Hia anting and eortltiir Mng at lait cooeloded* dd 
gentlman, Who had been some thne widtiiig» rose to co, 
and watkhigf out with Newman and his charge, took 
Newman's arm, and proceeded for some time widibiit 
maidng: any ol^ervation. Newman, who in power of 
taciturnity was excelled by few people; nta^ no attempt to 
break silence; and so they went on, until they had 
nearly reached Miss Morleena's home, when Mr. lillytick 
said— 

**Wete the Kenwiffses veiy much overpowered, Mr* 
Nogars, by that news ? ** 

** What news ? ** returned Newman. 

** That about—^my—*b«ng—** 

**Married?" suggested Newman. 

*'Ahr’ replied Mr. l^ilyvick, with another groan—tins 
time not even disguised'by a wheese. 

It made ma cry when she knew it," interposed Miss 
Morleena, *' but we kept it feom her ibr a long time; and 
pa a^s ym low in his spirits, but he is better now ; and 1 
was very ill, but 1 am better too." 

« Would you give your great-uncle Ltllyvick a kiss if he 
was to ask you, Mor^^na?" said the collector, with some 
hesitation. 

“Yes — uncle Lillyvick, 1 would,” returned Miss 
Morleena, with the energy of both her parents combined; 
“but not aunt Lillyvick. She’s not an aunt of mine, and 
I’ll never call her one." 

Immediately upon the utterance' of these words, Mr. 
Lillyvick caught Miss Morleena up in his arms and kissed 
her; and, being by this time at the door of the house where 
Mr. Kenwigs lodged (which, as has been before mentioned, 
usifelly stood wide open), he walked straight up into Mr. 
Kenwigs’s sitting-room, and put Miss Morleena down in 
the midst. Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs were at supper. At 
eight of their perjured relative, Mrs. Kenwigs turned faint 
and pale, and Mr. Kenwigs rose majestically. 

“ Kena'igs," said the collector, “ shake hands.” 

“Sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, ^'the time has been when X 
was proud to shake hands with such a man as that man as 
now surweys me. The time has been, sir," said Mr. 
Kenwigs, “ when a wisit from that man has excited in me 
and my family's booeutns sensations both nateral and 
awakening. But now I look upon that man with emotions 
totally surpassing eveiythlnk, and 1 ask myself where is 
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lt^ il0iiQi»V wltefe !« hti stfaigliti-te’ardaefs, and Ftien ts 
bb human aatuf^l^” 

Susan Kanwin** sidd Mr. Litfyvicle» taming humbly 
to his niece, don't you say att 3 rthing to me^" 

^'Sha is not equal to it, ssdd Mr. Kenadgs, itHking 
the table emphatieany« "What with the nundng of a 
healthy babbv, and the refiectlons upon your cruel conduct, 
ibur pints of malt Hquor a day is hardly able to sustain 
her.'* 

"I am 

haW is a_^ _ 

Inis was touching 
point. Mrs. Renwigs instantly burst into tears, and Mr. 
Kenwtgs evinced great emotion.- 
**My pleasantest feeling, all the time that ddld was 
expected," said Mr. Renwigs mournfully, "was a-thlnk- 
ing, ' If it's a bw, as I hope it may be; ibr 1 have.heard 
its uncle Litlyvidc say anain and again he would nreler our 
having a boy next—if it's a boy, what will nis uncle 
Lillyvick say—what will he like him to be called—^will he 
be Peter, or Alexander, or Pompey, or Diorgeenes, or what 
will he be?’ and now when I look at hun—a precious, 
unconscious, helpless infant, with no use in his little arms 
but to tear his little cap, and no use in his little legs but to 
kick his little self—when 1 see him a-lying on his mother's 
lap, cooing and cooing, and, in his innocent state, almost 
a-choking hisself with nis little fist—when I see him such a 
in&nt as he is, and think that that uncle Lillyidck, as was 
once a-going to be so fond of him, has withdrawed himself 
away, such a feeling of wengeance comes over me as no 
language can depldter, and I feel as if even that holy babe 
was a-telling me to hate him." > 

This affecting picture moved Mrs. Kenwigs deeply. 
After several imperfect words, whibh vainly attempted to 
struggle to the surface, but were drowned and washed 
away by the strong tide of her tears, she spake. 

"Uncle," said Mrs. Kenwigs, "to think that you should 
have turned your back upon me and my dear children, and 
upon Kenwigs, which is the author of their being—you 
who was once so kind and^afiectionate, and who, if any¬ 
body had told us such a thing of, we should have withered 
with scorn like lightning—you that little Ltllyvick, our 
first and earliest boy* was named after at the very altar— 
oh gracious I" 
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** WfLs 2t money tlmt weeered for?” eeld llf« Kenwige^ 
** Wae it property that we ever thought of? ** 

No»^ cried Mrs. Kenwige* ** 1 scorn it.** 

** So do said Mr. Keawigs, **and always <&d.^ 

**My feeUngs have been lancnrated,** said Sirs. KenedgSx 
** my heart Iws been tom asunder with angidsh, t have 
been tiirown back In my confinement* my unofiending 
in&nt has been rendered unoomfiertable and fira^ioiia* 
Morleena has pined herself away to nothing; aU dds 1 
forget and forgive* and with you* uncle* 1 never c^ 
quarrel. But never ask roe to receive jis^never do lU 
uncle. For 1 will not, I will not, 1 won’t* I won’t* 1 
won’t 1” 

’* Susan* my dear*” aaid Mr. Kenwigs* consider your 
child.” 

*'Yes,” shrieked Mrs. Kenwigs, **I will consider my 
dbtldl 1 will consider my cliildT my own child, that no 
uncles can deprive me of; my own bated* despts^ 
deserted* cut*off little child.” And here the emotions ot 
Mrs. Kenwigs became so violent that Mr. Kenunga was 
fain to administer hartshorn internally and vinegar 
externally, and to destroy a staylace, four petticoat 
strings* and several small buttons. 

Newman had been a sUent spectator of this scene* for 
Mr. Lillyvick had signed to him not to withdraw* and 
Mr. Kenwigs had further solicited his presence by a nod 
of invitation. When Mrs; Kenwigs biad been'" in smne 
degree restored* and Newman, as a pemon possessed of some 
tn&ence with her, had remonstrated and begged her to 
compose herself, Mr. Iill 3 rvick said* in a faltering voice— 

'* 1 never shall ask anybody here to receive my-^I needn’t 
mention the word; you know what 1 mean. Kenwigs, 
and Susan* yesterday was a week she eloped with a 
half-^y captain! ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs started together. 

'* Eloped with a half-pay captain,” repeated Mr. 
liUyyick—’’basely and falsely eloped with a hiU^pay 
captain—with a bottle-nosed captain that any man might 
have considered himself safe from. It was in this room,” 
said Mr. Lillyvick* looking sternly round, ’’that 1 
see Henrietta Petowker. It is in this room that 1 turn 
her off for ever.” 

This declaration completely changed the whole ppsture 
of affurs. Mrs. Kenwigs throw lisrsidf upon urn old 
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iiBck, H£(eHy repraft^iig hersdif |br her' 
lute harshness, and exoldlming, if she had suffered, what 
'must his sufferings have been] Mr. Kenwi^ gras{>ed 
his handi and vowed eternal iHendslup and remorse. 
Mrs. was horror^etiicken to think that she 

dteuld ever have nourished in her bosom such a snake, 
adder, viper, serpents and base crocodile, as Henrietta 
Petowker. Mr. Kenwigs argued that she must have been 
bad indeed not to have improved by so long a con¬ 
templation of Mrs. iCenwigs*s virtue* Mrs. Kenwigs 
remembered that Mr. Keiuvigs had often said tlmt he 
was not quite satisfied of the propriety of Miss Petowker^s 
conduct, and wondered how it was that she could have 
been blinded by such a wretch. Mr. Kenwigs remembered 
that he had had hi^ suspicions, but did not wonder why 
Mrs. Kenwigs had not nad hers, as she was all chastity, 
purity, and truth, and Henrietta all baseness, feilsehood, 
and deceit. And Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs both said, with 
strong feeling and tears of sympatliy, that evet^^hing 
happened for the best, and conjured the good collector 
not to give way to unavailing grief, but to seek con¬ 
solation in the society of those affectionate relations whose 
*arms and hearts were ever open to him. 

**Out of affection and regard foi you,- Susan and 
Kenwigs,** said Mr. Lift wick, "and not out of revenge 
and spite agadnst her, ror she is below it, 1 shall, to¬ 
morrow morning, settle upon your children, and make 
payable to the survivors of them when they come of age 
or marry, that monev that I once meant to leave ’em 
in my will. The deed shall be executed to-morrow, and 
Mr. Noggs shall be one of the witnesses. He hears me 
promise this, and he shall see it done.” 

Overpowered by this noble and generous offer, Mr. 
Kenwigs, Mrs. Kenwigs, and Miss Morleena Kenwigs, 
all began to sob together; and the noise of their sobbing 
communicating itself to the next room, where the children 
lay abed, ana causing them to cry too, Mr. Kenwigs 
rushed wildly in, ana bringing them out in his arms, 
by two and two, tumbled them down in their nightcaps 
and gowns at the feet of Mr. Lillyviek, and called upon 
them to thank and bless him. 

^'And now,” said Mr. Lillyvick, when a heart-rending 
'Scene had ensued, and the children were deared away 
again, "give tne some eupper. This took place twenty 



ibSfes from tom. t cun^ up this moming, 

bemt ItfigefiDg Aib^ut all ivii^oAt being Able to pMe > 

up 1 ^ mind to come ond eee yoii« 1 bumtHired beer bi 

eeer^rSblogf ^ ^ ^ d« lim 

pleeiedi ond now ebe bee done ws. l!)iere woe t w ede ei^ 
tea<Apom end tweiity*£»tir pmmd In soverelgiie^l ndjpeed 
tbem di9l^t*s a trlal«-l wel 1 ebalt never be able to 
knodc a double knodk ivben 1 go mj foinide<^ 

don’t eay anjrtbbig more about it, please^he epooni 
were wortb^oever tttiad-*^ever mind f ** ^ 

With such muttered outpouri^e ae dieee, tbe old 
gentleman shed a few tearei but ibey got Hm Into tbe 
elbow^diair, and prevailed upon him, wHlmut muOb 
preseing, to nuike a hearty supper, and hv tbe time be 
had finished his first pipe and (fisposed of bsdf a doxen 

S lasses out of a crown bowl of puncli, ord^:ed by Mr* 
ienwigs, in celebration of his return to the bosom of Ids 
family, be seemed, though still very bumble, iiidte 
reigned to his fate, and rather relieved than othermso 
by the flight of his wife. 

** When 1 see that man,’’ said Mr. Kenwigs, with One 
hand round Mrs. Kenwigs's waist, his other hand 
porting his pipe (which made him wink and cough very 
much, for he was no smoker), and his eyes on Morleena, 
who sat upon her uncle’s knees—*’when I see that man 
a*mingling once again In the spear which he adorns, 
and see bis affections deweloping themselves In legitimate 
sitiwations, 1 feel that his natur*' is as elewated and 
expanded as his standing afore society as a pul& 
character is unImpeached, and the woioes of my Infiuit 
children purvided nir in life seem to whisper to me sohty, 
'This is an ewent at which Evlns itself looks down! ’ ” 


CHAPTER LIIL 

GQHTAININO THE FURTHER PROGRESS OP TUB PLOT 

TRIVBD BY UR. BALPH NlCfOXBY AND UR. ARTBUR 

ORIUB* 

With that settled resolution and steadiness of purpose to 
which extreme circumstances so often give birth, acting 
upon hr less excitable and more slufwwh temperaments 
than that which was the lot of Madenne Bray’s admfeer. 
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Ntdiolmt starfcttdi ij^ iktrti of tom to restoi ^oodi 
which 00 sleep had eisked on the previous oieht, and 
prepared to make tot last appeal whose sSght and 
tomle thread her oah^ femaining hope of escape depended. 

AlthcMi^h to restless and ardent minds mormi^ may he 
Cits season hir aaertion and activity, it is not always 
at that time that hope is strangest or to spirit most 
sanguine and buoyant In trying and doubtful positionsi 
ttsei custom, a steady contempSition of to diffieolto 
which surround us, and a toniliaiity with tovn» tmpep* 
eeptibly diminish our apprshenslanB and beget oompanatlve 
Indidbrenoe, if not a vague and reckless confidence tn some 
rdief, the means or nature of whidb we care not to foresee. 
But when we come, fresh, upon such things in the momingi 
with tot dark and silent gap between us and yesterday, 
with every link in the brittle chain of hope to rivet afiresh, 
our hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool, calm reason sub- 
sdtttted In its stead, doubt and misgiving revive. As to 
travelier sees forthest by day, and becomes aware of rugged 
mounUdns and trackless plains which the IHendly darkness 
had shrouded from his sight and mind together, so the 
wayfarer in the toilsome path of human life sees, with each 
returning sun, some new obstacle to surmount, some new 
height to be attained. Distances stretch out before him 
whfob last night were scarcely taken into account, and to 
light which ^Ids all nature with its cheerful beams seems 
but to shine upon the weary obstacles that yet lie strewn 
between him and the grave. 

So thought Nicholas, when, with to impatience natural 
ton sttualion like his, he softly left the house, and, feeling 
as though to remain in bed were to lose most precious 
time, and to be up and stirring were in some way to pro¬ 
mote the end be had in view, wandered into London 
perfectly well knowing that for hours to come he could not 
obtain speed) with Madeline, and could do nothing but 
wish the intervening time away. 

And even now, as he paced the streets, and listlessly 
looked round on the graclually-increasing bustle and pre¬ 
paration for the day, everything appeared to yield him some 
new occasion for despondency. Last night, to sacrifice 
of a yom^, aftectionme, and beautiful mature to sudb a 
wretdi and in such a cause^ had seemed a thing too 
monstrous tosumesd; and the warmer he grew, to more 
ooofidsnt be fok tot soma intei^positloa must save her from 
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Ills But now, iH^eo lie Biou^t liow Ttufttoljr 

things went on, from oajr to in the same uhwj^tlg 
rotiti<U4tow youth itnd b^uty dieo^ and ugly gtihing age 
lived tottering on-^hOw orafiy avarice grew rifih« 
inaigy, honest hearts were |>oor and sadr^ow hw they 
were who tenanted the stately housea^ and how many fho^ 
who lay in noisome pensf or rose eaiw day and laid them 
down eadi n^i^ and lived and died, dsther and * 011 # 
mother and cmid, race upon race, and generation upon 
generation, without a home to ihelmr dhem or the enerrah 
of one single man directed to their aid^how in eedim^^ 
not a luxurious and stdendid life, but the hare means ma 
most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there, were 
women and children in that one town, divided Into classeii 
numbered and estimated as regulariy as the noble families 
and folks of great degree, and reared from infancy to drive 
mnst criminal and dreadful trades-^how ignorance Was 
puni^ed and never taught —how jail-door gaped and 
gallows loomed for thousands urged towards them by drw 
cumstances darkly curtaining their veiy cradles* heads, and 
but for which they might have earned tneir honest bread and 
lived in peace—now many died in soul, and had no dianee 
of life—now many who could scarcely go astray, be they 
vicious as they would, turned haughmy from tm crushed 
and stricken wretch who could scarce do otherwise, and 
who would have been a greater wonder had he or she done 
well, than even they, had they done til—liow much Iniustioe, 
mieeiy, and wrong there was, and^t how the world rolled 
on, from year to year, alike careless and Indifferent, and 
no man seeking to remedy or redress it: when he thought 
of ail this, and selected from the mass the one slight case 
on which his thoughts were bent, he felt, indeed, that there 
was little ground Tor hope, and little reason why it ehoukl 
not form an atom in the huge aggregate of distress and 
sorrow, and add one smalt and ummportant unit to swcdl 
the great amount. 

But youth is not prone to contemplate the darkest side of 
a picture It can shin at will. By dint of reflecting on what 
he had to do, and reviving the train of thought which idglit 
had interrupted, Nicholas gradually summoned up ms 
utmost energy, and by the dme the morning was suffli^tfy 
advanced for his punmse, had no thought but that of ttsk^ 
it to the best advantage A hasty breakfest takon» and 
such affelm of business as reqmred prompt attentloa 
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^ipQped dft ^mt«d bit Mpi to. Hit o^ 

Imtlliio 1my« trIHHitr he Jett no time In «rri9lfig« 

It hod oceuned to hlia that vety pottUdy the jouoip Mf 
might be denied, although to him she oener had been $ and 
he was milt pondering upon the surem method cd obtaining 
aicsoese to her in Uiat cate, when, coming to the door of the 
house, he found it had been leit ajar—probably by the. test 
person who had gone out* The eccasioa was not one.upon 
eddch to observe the nicest oerempny; therefbre, availing 
Mmself of this advantage, Nicholas walked gmiHy upstairs, 
and knocked at the door of the room into whidi he had 
been accustomed to be ehown. Receiving permisston to 
enter from some person on the other side, ns opened the 
door and wa&ed in* 

Bray and his daughter were dttiug there alone^ It was 
nearly three weeks since he had seen her last, but Hiere 
was adiange in the lovely girl before him wht^ told 
Nicholas, in startling terms, what mental sufifering had 
been compressed into that short tuna There are no words 
which can express, nothing with which can be compared, 
the perfect pmlor, the cold, clear, transparent whiteness of 
the beautiful j^ce which turned towards him when he 
entered. Her hair was a ridi, deep brown, but shading 
that lace, and straying upon a neck that rivalled It in 
whiteness, it seemM by the strong contrast raven black* 
Something of wildness and restlessness there was in the 
dark eye, but there was the same patient look, tlie same es* 
pretsion of gentle moumfulness which he well remembered, 
and no trace of a single tear* Most beautiful—more 
beautiful, perh^s, tiban ever—there was something in her 
fiice which quite unmanned him, and appeared &r more 
touching than the wildest agony of gmf* It was not 
merely calm and composed, but fixed and rigid, as though 
the violent effort which had summoned that composure 
beneath her fstheris eye, while it mastered all other thoughts, 
had prevented even the momentary expression they had 
communicated to the features from subsiding, and had 
listened it there, as an evidence of its triumph. 

The father sat opposite to her—not loomng directly in 
her face, but gtandng at her, as he talked with a gav air 
which ill-disguised the anxiet^r of his thoughts. The draw* 
log materlafi were not on their accustomM table, nor were 
any of the othhr tokens of hm usual occiqiations to be seen. 
The little vases which Nichobihad always seen fihed irith 
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witherod ^«tiUk« and U»ves. wd wan ^nt. 

doth that coveted his eas'e at night was not semoved. Hla 
nuitms had Ibrgot^ hun* 

Thtirs are dnies when the nnnd Mng painfdly aHve to 
receive Impresdons, a great deal may be noted at a gh^nc^v 
This was one, Ibr Nicholas had but > glanced round him 
when he was lecognised by Mr. Bray, who said 
impatiently'— 

** Now, sir, what do yon want? Name your errand here^. 
•quickly, if you please, Ibr my daughter and 1 are buSify 
engaged with other and more important niatters than 
those you come about Come, sir, address yourself'to 
your business at once.** 

Nicholas could veiy well discern that the snitabili^ and 
impatience of this speech were assumed, and that Brajr, in 
his heart, was rejoiced at an^ interruption which promised 
to engage the attention of hts daughter. He bent his evtt 
involuntarily upon the father as he spoke; and markedliis 
uneasiness ; for he coloured and turned hts head away. 

Tlie device, however, so £ur as it was a device for 
causing Madeline to interfere, was successful. She rose, 
and, advancing towards Nicholas, paused half-way, and 
stretched out her hand as expecting a letter. 

** Madeline.** said her father unpatiently, **my love, 
what are yon doing ? ** 

*'Mtss Bray expects an inrio^re perhaps,** said 
Nicholas, speaking very distinctly, and with an empha^ 
«he could scarcely misunderstand. ** My employer is absent 
from England, or I should have brought a letter with me. 
I hope she will give me time—a little time—1 ask a veiy 
lUUetime.*’ 

**lf that^is all you come about, sir,** said Mr. Bray, 
*'yott mav make yourself easy on that head. Madeline^ 
my dear, I didn’t loiow this person was in your debt ? ** 

" A tride, 1 believe,** returned Madeline faintly. 

**l suppose you think, now,** said Bray, wheeling his 
chair round and confronting Nicholas, ** tmit but for such 
pkifol sums as you bring here, because my daughter has 
chosen to employ her time as she has, we sn^Id starve? ** 

** I have not thought about it,** returned Nicholas. 

** You have not thought about it I ’* sneered the Invalid. 
** You know you ka^e thought about It, and have thought 
lhat, and tbmk so every time you come here. Do you 
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•ui^o^ jFOUfig mm, th^t I donH know wh^t ^ttl9 pune* 
proud tadesmon Mfm, whm, Uimugrh •om* fortiiniito eu> 
mimstiuice^ g9t upper haiid fyr u kdef 
think they get the upper hand^f a geaUeman ? " 

** My bu»ifie« 9 |*’ eald Nidiolaa reepectfully, ** is with a 

48o y t 

*^Whh a gentHeman’t daughter sir,*’ retumed the sick 
maor **and the pettifogging spirit is tlie same. But 
perhaps you bring eh? Irave you any Ireah erdlmr 
for my daughter! sir ? 

Nicholas understood the tone of triumph in which riiss 
interrogatofy was put, but, remembering the necessity 
of'supporting his assumed oharacter, produced a scrap 
of paper pur^tlng to contain a list of some subjects fisr 
dnuvings which bis employer desired to have executed; 
and with which he had prepared himself in case of any 
eontiogeoGy, 

**OSl** said Mr. Bray. **Tiiese are the orders^ are 
they?** 

"Since you insist upon the terni! tir-^yes!** replied 
Nicholas. 


"Then you may tell your master,” said Bray, tossing 
the paper back again, with an exulting smile, "that my 
daughter—Miss Madeline Bray—-condescends to employ 
herself no longer in such labours as these; that she is 
not at his beck and call, as he supposes her to be; that 
we don't live upon his money, as he flatters himself we 
do; riiat he may give whatever he owes us to the first 
beggar that passes his shop, or add it to his own profits 
next time he calculates them; and that he may go to 
the devU, for me. Tliat*s my acknowledgment of his 
orders, sir I ” 

" And this is the independence of a man who sells his 
daughter as he has sold tlmt weeping girl 1 ” thought 
Nicholas. 

The father was too much absorbed with his own exulta* 
tion to mark tlie look of scorn which, for an instant, 
Nicholas could not have suppressed had he been upon 
tlie rack. "Tliere,” he continued, after a short silence, 
" you Imve your message and can retire—unless you have 
any further—Im 1—any nirther orders.” 

"I have none,” said Nidiolas sternly; "nor in con» 
sideiation of the station you once held, nave 1 used that 
or any word whioh^ however harmless in Itself could 
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bo mppotod bo imply outlioiity cm my port or dwmiijMmo 
on your*. 1 have no orders^ bu^ 1 have leiin«-|oarB 
1 will exproflOf chafe as yon fiiay«-*ters that yOn may bO 
consigning ttot young lady to something arome th|^ 
supporting you 1^ the labotir of her hands, had sho 
woriced hersuf dead* Thme asn my fears, and thSse 
Ibars I hmnd upon your own demeanour* Your conscience 
wiH tell you, sir, whether 1 Construe it well or not.** 

**For Heaven's sakel** cried Madeline, interpo^g ht 
alarm between them, ** Remember, rdir, he Is 
** lU 1 ** cried the invaitd, gating and eatdiing Rar 
breath. ** 111 1 Ill I 1 am bearded and bullied by a ^op> 
boy, and she beseeches him to pity me and remembm 
1 am ill** 

He fell into a paroxysm of His disorder, so violent that 
for a few moments Nicholas was alamm for his li^j 
but finding that he began to recover, he withdrew, afier 
signifying by a gesture to the young hufy that he hi^ 
something important to communicate, and would wait 
for her outside the room. He could hear that the sick 
man came gradually but slowly to himself, and that 
without any reference to what had just occurred, as 
though he had no distinct recollection of it as yet, he 
requested to be left alone. 

*<Obr’ thought Nicholas, **that this slender chance 
might not be lost, and tliat I might prevail, If it were 
but for one week’s time and reconslcferation! ** 

**You are charged with some commission to me, ^r,** 
siUd Madeline, presenting herself in great agitadon. ** DO 
not press it now, 1 beg and pray of you* The day after 
to*morrow—come here then.** 

** It will be too late"«>too late for what 1 have to s^,** 
rejoined Nicholas, **and you will not be here* Ob, 
madam, if you have but one thought of him who sent 
me here, but one last lingering care for your own peace 
of mind and heart, I do mr God’s sake urge you to give 
t»e a hearing.” 

She attempted to pass him, but Nicholas gently detained 
her. 

A hearing,** said Nicholas. '* 1 ask you but to hear 
me—n(^ me alone, but him for whom I speak, who is 
for away and does not know your danger. In the name 
cd Heaven, hear me 1 *' 

The poor attendant, with her eyes swollen and ted 
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«too4 hy$ moi to hair Nitltohui 
•ttdi pasitooato terms that sho oMiod u 
simpofthisr her mistress Into an ajktoinff rooi 
Kmolas to them* 

leave me, ^r, pray,” said the vming lad]^* 

** X cannot, wilt not, leave yon thus,** r^ttmed Ntchchia 
** X have a duty to discdiarge;' and either fettre or In the 
room from which we have just pow come, at whatever 
risk or hasard to Mr, Bray, I mi^ beseech you to con¬ 
template again the fearful course to which you haiw 
been impelled.** 

**What course is this 3 rou i^eak of, and Impelled by 
whom, sir?** demanded the young lady, adtli an effort 
to speak proudly. 

** I ^peak of this marriage,** returned Nicholas —** of this 
marriage, fixed for to-morrow, by one who never faltered 
in a faA purpose, or lent hit aid to any good design t of 
this marriage, the history of which is known to me, netter, 
far better, than it is to you, X know wliat web is wound 
about you, X know what men they are firom whom these 
schemes have come. You are betrayed, and sdd fi>r 
money—for gold, ahose every coin Is rusted with tears, 
if not red with the blood of ruined men, who liave fallen 


ippeaM Is 
nm. >and| 
u beckoned 


desperately by their own mad handa** 

You say you have a duty to discharge,’* said Madeline 
firmly, *'and so have 1. And with the help of Heaven X 
Will perform it.** 

**Say rather with the help of devils,** replied Nicholas, 
** with the help of men, one m them jmur destined husband, 
who are—** 


** I must not hear this,** cried the young lady, striving to 
repress a shudder, occasioned, as it seemed, even by this 
sl%ht allusion to Arthur Gride. *'This evil, if evil it is, 
has been of my own seeking. I am impelled to this course 
by no mie, but follow It of my own free will. You see X am 
not constrained or forced by menace and intimidation. 
Report this,’* said Madeline, ** to my dear friend and bene- 
fisctor, and, taking with you my prayers and thanks for 
him and for yourself, leave me for ever I ** 

** Not until I have besought you with all the earnestness 
and fervour by whidi I am animated,** cried Nidiolas, **to 
postpone this marriage for one abort week. Not until I 
have besoug^ht you to think more deeply than you can h|ive 
done, influenced as you are^ upon the step you are about to 






false. yon caitnot be 6iUy oimseioiit of tbe , 

of ^is laaiii to wbbm ycni an aboot to give your 
.tome of bis dee^ you Igrow. Vou have beard iilioife^ 
and have looked upon his fiiee. Reflect reflect;* befiers It'le 
too Ute* on the mockery of pUghting to him at the abaft > 
faith in Urhich your can have no ehan--*of utterhig 
aolemn words* against winch nature and Teaeon must reM 
—of the degvadaticm of yourself In your own esteem* whkh 
must ensue* and must be i^fgvavated every day* as 
detested character opens upon you mors and more. Sbifhk 
£rom flie loathsome companlomip of ^is wretdi as you 
would from corruption and disease. Suffer tml mul labour . 
if you will, but shun him* shun lUm* and be happy. For*' 
believe me* that I speak the trufli* the most alneet poverty* 
the most wretched condition of human life, with a pure am 
upright mind* would be happiness to that which you mur^ 
undergo as the wife of sudi a man as this I ** 
tmg before Nicholas ceased to speak* the young fauty 
buried her face in her hands* and gave her tears flee way* 
In a voloe at first inarticolate with emotion* but gradually 
recovering strength as she proceeded* riie answered 
him— 


edtl not disguise flrom you* sir—tliough perhaps 1' 
ought—^that 1 have undergone great pain of mind* and 
have been nearly broken-hearted since 1 saw you tak. I 
do nof love this gentleman. The diflerence between our 
ages* tastes* and habits, forbids it This lie knows* and 
knowing, still ofiers me his hand. By accepting it and 
that step alone* 1 can release my father who is dying In riife 
place; prolong his life, perhaps, for many years; restore 
mm to comfort—1 may almost call it affluenoe-^and rdfleve 
a generous man from the burden of asristing one* tiy 
whom, I grieve to say, lits noble lieart is little understood. 
Do not thuik so poorly of me as to believe that 1 feign a loss 
I do not feel. Do not report so ill of me, for that 1 could 
not bear. If 1 cannot, in reason or in nature, love the man 
wlto pays this price for my poor hand* 1 can discbatwe 
duties of a wife: 1 can be all he seeks in me* and willT He 
is content to take me as 1 am. 1 have passed my woird* 
and should rejoice, not weep, that it is so. I do. The 
ifitereiit you take In one so friendless mid forlomas I* the 
delicacy with wluch you have <fltcharged your trust* the 
fldth ^u have kept with me* have tof warmest 
and* while 1 make this la^ feebfe asknewkdgtimfei move 
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to iMurs, as fm sea* But I do not lopent, nor lun 1 
un|iapOT» X am tiappsr in dts prospoct of aU I oao aditeve 
so eas{^, and shall m moro so when X look bank vpo^ it, 
and all IS done^ I know,** 

**Yoitr tears fell fester ns talk of happiness" said 
Niblvda& ** and you shun tlM contemplation of that dark 
future wnHi must be laden with so mtidb misery to you. 
Defer this marriage for a week—for but one week 1 ** 

** He was tidkingi when you name upon us just now* 
with such smiles as I remember to have seen Of old, and 
have not seen for many and many a day, of the freedom 
‘ that was, to come to-morrow,” said Bdadeltne, with 
momentary firmness, ** of the wricome diange, the fzesh 
air^-^all the new scenes and objects that would bring fresh 
life to his exhausted frame. His eye c^ew bright, and his 
fees lightened at the thought. 1 wilt not dew it for an 
hour.” 

** These are but tricks and wiles to urge you on,^ cried 
Nicholas. 

**-lUl hear no more^” arid Madeline hurriedly. X have 
heard too much—more than 1 should—already. What I 
have said to you, sir, X have said as to that dear friend to 
whom 1 trust In you honourably to repeat it. Some time 
hence, when X am more composed and reconciled to my 
new mode of life, if 1 should live so long, 1 wUi write to 
him. Meanwhile, all holy angels shower blessings on his 
head, and prosper and preserve him.” 

She was hurling past Nicholas, when he threw hlmsrif 
before her, and implored her to think but once again upon 
the fete to which she was predpitately hastening. 

** There is no retreat,” saia Nicholas, in an agony oi 
supplication; **no withdrawing! All regret will be un^ 
avauing, and deep and bitfer it must be. What can I 
say that wUi induce you to pause at this last moment? 
What can 1 do to save you ? ” 

** Nothing,” she incoherently replied. **This Is the 
hardest trial I have had. Have mercy on me, sir, I 
beseech, and do not pierce my heart with such a|^>eals as 
these. I—1 iiear him calling. 1—X—must not, will not, 
remain here for another instant.” 

** If this were a plot,” said Nicholas, with the same 
violent rapidity with wbidi slie spoke, *'a plot, not yet Isud 
bare by me, bui which, with time, 1 might unravel; if you 
were (not knowing it) entklod to fertune of your ownii 
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whidi, bdttg rseorenid^ mrould *11^ that this maitlafi 
can aoeofit|msii» would you not tetroct ? ” 

** Uof no, no is imoossihh^; It is a chikl’s taloi thtee 
would hring his death. He' is calling again 

** It may be the lost dme we diolT ever meet on eiirtii,** 
said NicKofas; ** It may be better ferine that we should never 
meet more.” 

«<For both--for both,” replied Madeline, not Iwedtng 
what she said. ^*The time will come when to recall Uie 
tnemoiy of this one Interview might drive me mad BO 
sure to tell them that you left me calm and happy. And 
God be with you, sir, and sny grateiiiS heart and 
blessing t” 

She was gone, and Kieholat, staggering from the house, 
thoi^ht of the hurried scene which had just closed upon 
him, as if it were the |dumtom of some wild, onoulet 
dream. The day wore on; at night, baying been enabled 
in some measure to collect his moughts, be issued forth 
again. 

That night, being the last of Arthur Gride's bachelorriifp, 
found him in tip-top spirits and great glee. The bottle** 
green suit had been brushed, iready for the morrow. Peg 
SUderskew had rendered the accounts of her past house<* 
keeping; the eighteenpence had been rigidly accounted for 
(she was never trusted with a larger sum at once, and the 
accounts were not usually balanced more than twice a dayl; 
every preparation had bmn made for the coming fostivai | 
and Arthur might have sat down and contemplated his 
approaching happiness, but that he preferred sitting down 
and contemplating the entries in a dirty old vellum book» 
with rusty clasps, 

** Well-a-day 1 ” he chuckled, as, sinking on his knees 
before a strong chest screwed down to the floor, he f^uit 
in his arm nearly up to the shoulder, and slowly drew forth 
this greasy volumc»**weI]-a-day, now, this is all my 
library, but it*s one of the most entertaining books that 
were ev^ written! lt*s a delightful book, and all true and 
real-^tbat's the best of it—true as the Bank of E^land, 
and real as its gold and silver. Written by Arthur Gride—* 
he, he, he 1 None of ^our story-book writers will everm^e 
as good a book as tb». I warrant me. It's composed for 
private circulation—for my own particular readttiE. and 
nobody dse'SL He, ha, ha i * 

Muttering* this soliloquy, Arthur carried Ids precious 
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vc^me to thd table, luid adittstli^ H v^mon o duaf^ 4eib, 
put eti bis mctacles, and began to pore Amotas Ibe leaves. 

**!t% O' Mu-^ mjtm to W l^Beb/,** be sil4« In a 
dolorous vtdce. ^*Debt to be paid hi full, nine biilidred 
and seventsF^five, fi»ur« tiiree. M^tloaa] sitfi) as per l^d« 
five bundled pound* One thousand* four hundred and 
aeventy*five pounds, four shillings* and threepence* ttv 
morroar at twelve o\:!odc. On toe otlier side* 
there’s the per by means of this pretty cbi^ l£ttr 

again, themes the quesdop whether 1 mightn^t have 
brought all this about mjrlelf. ^ Faint hemt never won 
' fiftir mdy.’ Why was my heart so faint? Why di^’t I 
boldly open it to Biay myself* and save one thousand, four 
hundred and seventy^five, lour, three 1 ** 

These reflections depressed the Old usurer so much as to 
wring a feeble groan or two from his breast, and cause him 
to declare, with uplifted hands, that he would die in a 
workhouse. Remembering on further cogitation, him* 
ever* that under any circumstances he must have paid* 
or handsomely compounded for Ralph’s debt, and being 
by no means confident that he would have succeeded 
had he undertaken his enterprise alone* he regained his 
equanimity, and chattered and mowed over more satis- 
foctory items* until file entrance of Feg Sliderslo^ 
interrupted him. 

*’Aha, Peg I” said Arthur, ^’what is it? What is it 
now. Peg?” 

It’s me fowl,” replied Peg, holding up a plate contain 
ing a little—a very little one—quite a phenomenon of a 
fowl—so very small and skinny. 

**A beautiful bird!” said Arthur, after inquiring the 
price, and finding it proportionate to the sise. *' With a 
rasher of ham* and an e^ made into sauce, and potatoes, 
and greens, and an apfi^pudding, Peg, and a little bit 
of cheese, we shall have a dinner for an emperor. Itierell 
only be she and me—and you. Peg, when we’ve done— 
nobwy else.” 

Don’t you complain of the expense afterwards,” said 
Mrs. SUderskew sulkily. 

I’m afraid we must live expensively for the first week,” 
returned Arthur* with a groan, ** and then we must ma^ 
up for it. I won’t eat more than I can help, and 1 know 
you love your eld master too much to eat mote itum yva 
can help, don’t you, Peg?” 






•f ^ mmster too 

^ ** No» not t ^ top fimcli," taoA Peg* 

doari 1 wish tlie do^ littd this woman P eiM 
Arthuf^**lm likn too mucii to eat more than you eaih 
hdp 4^ hla eapense.’* 

^At hk what?** eaid Pcj|t- 

**Oh, dear I** idie ean never hear the moat imooffant 
word» and heart a|l the otheti t** whined Glide. At hta 
ezpenae—you catamaran 1 ** 

The laat^eationed tribute to the charms of Mrai $Udef^ 
akew being uttered in a whisper, that ladv assented to 
the generai proposittoa by a harsh growl, which was 
accompanied by a ring at tne street door. 

** There*# the bell,** said Arthur, 

ay; 1 kno^ that,'* re)oioed Peg. 

Ineu why don’t you go? ** bawled Artliur« 

Go where ?** retorted Peg. ** 1 ain’t doing any harui 
hefo, am 1?'* 

Arthur Gride in reply repeated the word **beU** as loud 
as ha could roar; and his meaning bring rendered hirtber 
intelligible to Mrs. SUderskcw’s dull sense of hearing by 
pantomime expressive of ringing at a street door, tHm 
imbbled out, after riiarply demanding why he hadhiH said 
there was a ring bemre, instead of talking about ,all 
manner of things that had* nothing to do with It, and 
keeping her hal^int of beer waiting on the steps. 

"There’s a change come over you, Mrs. Peg,” srild 
Arthur, following her out with his eyes. " What it means 
1 don’t quite know; but if it lasts, we riian’t agree to|;ether. 
long. 1 see. You are turning crazy, 1 think, and tf you 
are, you must take yourself off, Mrs. Peg—or be taken riff. 
All’s one to me.” Turning over the leaves of his book as 
he muttered this, he soon lighted upon something ifriiiril 
attracted his attention, and fiirgot Peg Sliderskew and 
everything else in the engrossing interest of its pages. 

The room had no other light than that which S dm^ved 
from a dim and dirt-dogged lamp, whose wic3c, brii^ 
still further obscured by a dark shade, cast its feelde it^s 
over a very little space, and left all beyond in heavy 
shadow. Tlte money-lender had drawn the lamp to dm 
to him, ilmt there was only room between it a^ Idiiwatl 
for the book over wbldi he bent; and as heiat^ 
eibowe on the desk, and Ids sharf^ chsele-boues rsst^ on 
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hands, it only smrvad to bntig out his hidsont ^satiifies 
in strong relief, together u^ith the Uuie tahW at which he 
sat, and to shroud all the rest of the chamher la a deep, 
milleii gloom. Raising his eyes^ and looking vacantly 
into th^ gloom, as he made acoae mental calcolatloii, 
Arthur Gride suddenly met the fixed goae of a man. 

**Thieves] thieves 1** i^rieked the usurer, starting up 
and folding his book to Ins breast, robbers I murder T** 

** What 1 $ the matter? ’* said the Ibrm, advancing. 

" Keep oEl ** cried the tremldtiig wretch. ** Is it a man 
or a-^——” 


For what do you take me, if not for a tnan was the 
Inquiry. 

“Yes, yes,* cried Arthur Gride, shading his eyes wldi 
his hand, “it is a man, and not a spirit* It is a mao* 
Robbers! robbers! ” 


“For what are these cries ralsed-^unless, indeed, you 
know me, and liave some purpose in your brain said 
the stranger, coming close up to him. “ I am no thief, 
£»ilow.*’ 


“What then, and how come you here?** cried Gride, 
somewhat reassured, but still retreating from his vlritor; 
“what is your name, and what do you want ? *' 

name you need not know,*’ was the reply* “1 
came here because 1 was shown the way by your servant. 
1 have addressed you twice or thrice, but you were too 
profoundly engaged with your book to bear me, and I have 
been silently wmting until you should be less abstracted. 
What 1 want 1 will tell you when you can summon up 
courage enough to hear and understand me.” 

Arthur Ghwe, vwituring to regard his visitor more 
attentively, and perceiving that he was a young man of 
gpod mien and bearing, returned to bis seat, and muttering 
that there were bad ^aracters about, and that tliis, with 
former attempts upon hU bouse, had made him nervous, 
requested his visitor to sit down. Tliis, however, he 
declined. 


“Good Godl 1 don’t stand up to have you at an 
advantage,” said Nicholas (for Nicholas it was), as he 
observed a gesture of alarm on the part of Gride, “ Listen 
to me. You are to be married to-morrow morning.” 

*• N—rejoined Gride. “ Who said I was ? How 
do you know that ? ” 

*^No matterhow,” replied Nieholai» “ 1 know it The 
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jpoong Iftdy i« to giva you S«r Itond !fwto$ and daojdaoa 

you. Hot bfood fitiia cold at tho mentiatci of yoomaiba^f* 
tho vuUttro and iba lanibj the tat and tha do^ mid aol. 
be worse mi^cbed than you and abe. Vou aae I ftsOdw 

Grids looked at liltb as if be were petrified wiib 
astonlshmefit, but did not speak; ^haps ladking 
power. 

You and another tnaot Ralph Nieklefay by name* bava 
hatched this plot between pursued Nicholas. ** You 
pay him Ibr his aliare in bringing about the sale of 
Madeline Bray. You do. A He Is trembling on your 
Ups, I see.** 

He paused; but Arthur making no reply, resumed 
again. 

**Yoo pay yourself by defrauding her* How or hy 
what means—for 1 scorn to sully her name by fiilsabooa 
or deceit—1 do not know; at present 1 do not know, but 
1 am not alone or single-handed in this business. If the 
energy of man can compass the discovery of your fraud 
and treachery before your death—if wealth, revenge, and 
just hatred, can hunt and track you through your 
windings—you will yet be called to a dear account for 
this. We are on tiie scent already—judge you, that 
know what we do not, when we shall have you down ! ** 

He paused again, and still Arthur Gride glared upon 
him in silence. 

*' If you were a man to whom I could appeal with asiy 
hope of touching bis compassion or humanity,** sidd 
Nicholas, " 1 would urge upon you to remember the 
helplessness, the Innocence, the youth of tliis lady i her 
worth and beauty, her filial excellence, and last, end 
more than all, as concerning you more nearly, the imeel 
she has made to your mercy and your manly feming. 
But 1 take the only ground that can be taken srith men 
like you, and ask what money will buy you ^ 
Rememb^ the danger to which you are ezposM. You 
see I know enough to know much more with very tittle 
help. Bate some expected gain for the risk you save^ 
ana say what Is your price.** 

Old Arthur Gride moved his lips, but tliey only formed 
an ugly smile, and were motionless again. 

**You think,** said Nicholas, *'that the price would 
not be paid. Miss Bray has wealthy friends who would 
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Do YOU Hm mo? " 

Wbto K^sbc^g bosaiii Arthur GrWs hnproMkm im 
thin Ralph Nkltlehy had betrayed him; tmi ag he pro- 
Oeeded, he ^ oomdoiced ^btA, however he had oome by 
the knowledge he poweesed, the part he acted wae a 
genidne tarn, and th^ with Ralph he had no conoenu All 
He .aeenied to know Ibr certain waa, that he» Oridet paid 
Ralph’s debt; but ^at, to anybody who knew the ctrcum^ 
stancee of Bray’s detentioa—even to Bray httneeif on 
Ralph’s own statement—miin be perfecUy notorious As 
to the fraud on Madeline herself, his idsitor knew so little 
about its nature or extent, that it might be a ludty guess 
or a hap-hazard accusanon. Whether or no, he had 
dearly no k^ to the mystery, and ooutd not hurt him 
who kept it oose within his own breast The ailuston 
to friends, and the offer of money. Gride held to be mere 
empty vapouring fbr purooses of delay. **And even, if 
money were to be hM,” thought Arthur Gride, as he 
glancra at Nicholas, and trembled with passion at his 
boldness and audacity, "I’d have that dainty chick Ibr 
my and cheat yon of her, young smooth-iaM I ” 

Long habit of weighing and noting well what clients 
, said, and nicely balancing chances in his mind, and 
calculating odds to their faces, without the least appear¬ 
ance of mng so engaged, had rendered Gride qiuck in 
Ibmung conclusions, and arriving, from puzzling, intricate, 
and often contradictory premises, at very cuimtng deduo* 
tions. Hence it was that, as Nicholas went on, he followed 
him closely with his own constructions, and when he 
ceased to speak, was as well prepared as If he liad 
deliberated for a fortnight. 

hear you,” ha cried, starting from his seat, casting 
back the lastenings of the window-shutters, and throwing 
up the sash. ** Help here 1 Help! Help ! ” 

*’What are you doing?” smd Nicholas, seizing him by 
the arm. 

** ril cry robbers, thieves, murder, alarm the neighbour¬ 
hood, struggle with you, let loose some Mood, and swear 
you came to ^ob me, if 3 rQU don’t quit my house,” replied 
ixride, drawing in his head with a hnghtful grin, *‘l 
wiiir 
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** Vm^iS lifii^lf fimr tlirwit» km, wlH you «iil4 l|rl^ 
oikmk jmIow m Nidvoltts attd m tensed Ms own 
kod oonvorm Mo a oofikot 0ead. **You, ttw dfsajK 

e kdfid lov«r-*oih, tar i He! he t he l^tmt yon taox 
^ hoTf nor fbe yoou She’s my wife, my fend. 
Uufeed^ Do you thiifei ehe’ll miss you? Do you 
■he’ll weep?' 1 shsU like to see her weep—I alum*! mM 
ih Slie looks prettier in tears.*' 

'‘Villain !** said Nicholas, choMogr with his rage* 

“One minute more,” cried Arthur Ghride, “and 1*9 
rouse the street widi sudi screams as, they were raised 
by anybody else, should wake me even in the arms of 
pretty Madeline.” 

“You hound 1” said Nicholas, “if you were but a 
youiwer man -^—^ 

“OH, yest” sneered Arthur Gride, “if 1 was but a 
younger man it wouldn’t be to bad; but for me, so <dd 
and i:^iy—to be jilted by little Madeline for me ? ” 

“mar me,” said Nicholas, “and he thankful I have 
enough command over myself not to fling you into the 
street, which no aid could prevent my doii^ if I once 
grappled with you. 1 have been no lover of this lady’a* 
No contract or engi^ement, no word of love, has ever 
passed between us. ^e does not even know my name.” 

“ l*ii ask it for all that-^rU beg it of with liases,” 
said Arthur Gride. “Yes, and shell tell me, and pay 
them back, and well laugh together, and hug ourselves*^ 
and be very merry—^when we think of the poor youth that 
wanted to have her, but couldn’t, because she was bemM 
by me.” 

This taunt brought such an expression into the face of 
Nicholas that Arthur Gride plainly apprehended it to be 
the forerunner of his putting his threat of throwing him 
into the street in immediate execution; for he thrust 
head out of the window, and holding tight on with both 
himds, raised a pretty brisk alarm. Not thinking It 
necessary to abide the issue of the noise, Nidiolas gave 
vent to an indignant defiance, and stalked from ta 
room and from the house. Arthur Gride watched him 
across tlte street, and tlien, drawing in his head, festened 
the window as before, and sat down to take breath. 

“ If she ever turns pettish or in->humoured. 111 taunt ho$ 
wM tat spark>”,he said, when be had recovered. “ Shell 
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l!ul9 think X know nbont hint) nnil* If I ntansgo It wefi^ 
1 can break her spliii by this meaaa and have iier nn^ar 
mf thumb. I’m f^ad nobody came, t ^da’t call too 
loud. The audadty to enter my house, and open upon 
me I But I ahali nave a ve^ good triumph to*morrow, 
and hell be gnawing h!s mageri offs perhaps drown 
himself, or cut his throat I I shouldn’t wondw 1 That 
would make it qidte complete, thft would*«quite.*’ 

When he had become testored to hJs usual condition by 
these and other commentf on his approaching triumph, 
Arthur Gride put away his book, and, having locked the 
chest with groot cauuon, descended into the kitchen to 
warn Beg S^itderskew to bed, and scold her for having 
afibrded such ready admission to a stranger. 

The unconscious Peg, however, not being able to com¬ 
prehend the offence of which she had been guilty, he 
aummoned her to hold the light, while he made a tour of 
the listenings, and secured me street door with htf own 
handa 

*‘Top bolt,” muttered Arthur, Ikstening as he spoke, 
bottom bolt*—Hchain*—bar—double-lock—-and key out to 
put under my pillow 1 So, if any more rejected admirers 
come, they may come through the keyhole. And now I’ll 
go to sleep till half-past five, when 1 must get up to be 
married, I^gl” 

With that he jocularly tapped Mrs. SUderskew under 
the chin, and appeared, for the moment. Inclined to 
celebrate the close of his bachelor days by imprinting a 
kiss on her shrivelled lips. Thinking better of it, however, 
he gave her chin another tap, in lieu of that warmer 
fiuniliarity, and stole away to bed 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THS CRISIS or THE PROJECT AND ITS RSSULT. 

Thrrs are not many men who He abed too late, Or over¬ 
sleep themselves, on their wedding morning, A legend 
there'is of somebody remarkable for absence of mind, who 
opened his eyes upon the day which was to give him a 
young wife, and forgetting all about tlie matter, rated his 
servants for providing him with sudi fine diothiw as had 
been prepared for the festival. There is also a legend of 
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« youtiff ge^ttaifui /who, not haviof before m ite 

fear qC Uie qaiioqd of the Cfiurdb eo^ cam maoe «tid, 
l>rovided« conceiiFed a qastion iot hie mmdfnotlier* Boili 

caeca are of a lingular and epecial Idnd, and it la 
douhthil whether either can be conaidered aa a preoedei^ 
likely to be extefimyaly followed tw eueoeeditig generatloiia* 
Arthur Gride had enrobed himiclf in nui marfiago 
garaienta of boUlo^ireea a foU hour before Mn. SUifoiv 
skewt ahaklng off her more heavy alumberi, knocked at 
hie chamber door; and he bad hobbled downetidre in full 


array, and ama^ced hie hpi over a eeanty taata cd hla 
favourite cordial, ere that delicate piece of andquity 
enli^tened the kitchen with her presence* 

** Faugh 1 said Peg, grubbing, in the disdiarge of bar 
domestic functions, among a scanty heap of ashes in the 
rusty grate, ‘'wedding, indeed! A precious wedding! 
He wants somebody better than his old Peg to take care 
of him, does he ? And what has he said to me, many and 
many a time, to keep me content with short food, small 
wages, and little fire ? ' My will, Peg I my will I ’ says 
he, ' I’m a bache]or--no friends--oo relations. Peg.’ lies! 
And now he’s to bring home a new mistress, a baby-fiieed 
chit of a girl I If he wanted a wife, the fool, why couldn’t 
he have one suitable to his age and that knew his ways? 
She won’t come in my way, he says. No, that she won’t; 
but you little think why, Arthur, boy! 

While Mrs. SUderskew, infiuenced possibly by some 
lingering feelings of disappointment and personal slight, 
occasioned by her old master’s preference for another, 
was giving loose to these grumblings below stairs, Arthur 
Gride was cogitating In the parlour upon what bad taken 
place last night. 

"I can’t think how he can have picked up what he 
knoars,” said Arthur, " unless 1 have commitM myself-^ 
let something drop at Bray’s for instance, which has been 
overheard. Perhaps ! may. 1 shouldn’t be surprised if 
that was it. Mr. Ntckleby was often angry at my talking 
to him before we got outride of the door. I mustn’t tell him 
that part of the business, or he’ll put me out of sorts, and 
make me nervous for the diw.” 

Ralph was universally looked up to and recomisad 
among his fellows as a superior geiuus, but upon Arthur 
Grideliis stem, unwelding character and consummate art 
had mafo so deep an h^prswlon, that ha waa aetuaiiy 
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iiA^ire, Arthur Chride humbled himself & Hie duel hefbm 
l^pih Nicidehgr» luid, even when they h«d not' eute 
, inebotmoni ircnud heve Hcked hie eh^ ifidcraerled umm 
the mimd before rather then venteiu tn letnm him 
umTfor woid,or retort upon htmln eny other spirit then 
one of ^ moat slavlah eim aliijeot mophiuM^. < 

To Ralph N^delqr’e» Arthur Oride now oetook Idmedf 
according to appoliitinett|t» to Ralpli Kiddebv he 
related, now, last night, some ywng blosterlnw triade^' 
whom he had never seen/ forced hie way into me houee 
and tried to foigbten him from the propoaed nupltale: 
told. In Bhprh what Nichcdaa had said and donei with the 
alight reservation upon which he had determioedi 
^ Well, and w^ ? ** said Ralph. 

*^Oh! nothing more,*’ rejoined Oride. 

*'*He tried to fHghten you,** said Ralph, **and you wnt 
lightened, 1 suppose; ie that it ? ** 

** 1 frightened him by crying tliieves and murder,** feplied 
GHde. '* Once I was in earnest, I tell you that, for 1 liad 
more than half a mind to swear he uttered Uireats and 
demanded my life or my money.” 

*'Ofaol** said Ralpn, eyeing him askew. **Jealous, 
tool” 

*' Dear now, see that 1 ” cried Arthur, rubbing his hands 
and affecting to laugh. 

** Why do you make those grimaces, man ? ** said Ralph 
hars^ljr. ’’iTott me jealous-^and with good cause, 1 

**No, no, no—not with good cause, hey? You don’t 
think with good cause, do you ? ” cried Arthur, filtering. 
“ Doyou, though—hey ? ” • 

** Why, how stands the fact? ” returned Ralph. " Here 
is an old man about to be forced in marriage upon a 
girl; and to this man there comes a handsome young 
fellow—you said he was handsome, didn’t you ? ” 

<* No 1 ” snarled Arthur Gride. 

’*OhI” rejoined K^ph, '*1 thought you did. Wetit 
Handsome or not handsome, to this old man there comes 
a young fellow who casts all manner of fierce defiances in 
his teeth—gums, 1 should rather say—and tells him in 
plain terms 4hat his mistress hates him. What does he 
dotliatfor? Philanthropy’s sake ? ^ 

"Not for love of the lady,” replied Gride, for be said 





Ibit "11^ word df very word^^lnul ev^r 

bettmn’em.** 


“H« nild}^ repeated Rali^ contempttitously* *'Bist I " 
Ufett litm for one ttung, ami niat la td« i^mng you dim filter 
wumU^to keep your^what Is it? Tit-tit or daiittr dim 
-*-arhich?u.4inder lock and key. Be carefuit kd 

ear^d. It*s a tdomfdi too, to tear her away fodni d 
ttaUant yonns fkml; a great triumph for an old man I 
It only remains to keep her safo when you have her-* 
tliat*e aU.” 


What a man It is t ** cried Arthur Gride, affecting, in 
the extremity of his torture, to ,be highly amusod. And 
then he addm anatously, **Yos; to keep her safo^ tha^s 
all. And that isn’t mora, Is it ? ** 

** Much 1 ” said Ralph, with a sneer. '* Why, everybody 
knows what easy tmn|[s to understand and to control 
women are. But come, it's very nearly time for you to bo 
made happy. You’ll , pay the bond now, 1 suppose, to save 
us trouble afterwards. 

** Oh, what a num you are 1 ** croaked Arthur. 

Why not?** said Ralph. ** Nobody wall pay 3 roo interest 
ibr the money, 1 suppose, between this and twelve o’clode, 
wtU they?’* 

** But nobody would pay you interest for it dther, yovk 
know,** returns Arthur, leering at Ralph vrith all the 
cunning and slyness he could throw into his face. 

’’Berides which,” said Ralph, suffering hts lip to curl 
Into a smile, **you haven’t the money about you, and you 
weren’t prepare for this, or you’d have Iwrought it with 
you, and there’s nobody you’d so much tike to accommodate 
as me. 1 see. We trust each other in about an equal 
degree. Are you ready ? ” 

Uride, who had done nothing but grin, and nod, and 
chatter, during this last speech of Ralph’s, answered in the 
affirmative; and, producing from his hat a couple of large 
white fovouri, pinned one on hts breast, and wifo coosidw-* 
able difficulty induced bis friend to do the like. Thus 
accoutred, they got into a hired coach which Ralph had in 
waiting, ai^ drove to the residence of the foir and most 
wretched bride. 


Gride, whose spirits and courage had gradually foiled him 
mere and more as they approached nearer and nearer to the 
liouse, was utterly dismayed and cowed hf the mournCid 
•Bence whtelt pervaded it. The foce of the poor servat»b*|^. 
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tlitt mlr porsofi th«!y mw, was ^figured ivltb laatii and 
want nt sleep. There was nobody to receive or welOoma 
them; and they §toie upstairs inta the uluat idtdng«room 
mors like two burglars ^tan tiw bri^groom aSd id$ 
iriend. 

^ **Oiie would thinky^ sdd Ralph, i^ieahlitg. In sfdto of 
himself, in a low and subdued voice, *^mat there was a 
funeral going on here, and not a wedding.*’ 

”He, her* tittered hla fiiend, ^*yoa are sch-so very 
funnyl” 

need be,” remarked'Ralph drily, this is rather 
dull and drilling* Look .a little bristo, man, and sot so 
iiang«4og like!” 

*‘Yes, yes, I will,” said Gride. but^you don’t 

think she^ coming just yet, do you ? ” 

**Why, I suppme she*ll not come till she Is obliged,” 
hetumed Ralph, looldng at his watch, ’*and she has a 
good half-hour to spare yet Curb your impatienoe.** 

«1—I—^am not impatient,” stammered Arthur. ”1 
wouldn’t be hard with her for the world. Oh, dear, dear, 
not on any account Let her take her time—^ber own time. 
Her time shall be ours by all means.” 

While Ralph bent upon his trembling friend a leeea look, 
Which showed that he perfectly understood the reason of 
lids great consideration and regard, a footstep was heard 
upon the stairs, and Bray himself came into the room on 
tiptoe, and bolding up ms hand with a cautious gesture 
as if there were some sick person near who must not be 
disturbed. 

*' Hush!” he said, in a low voice. *’ She was very ill last 
night I thought she would have broken her heart She 
is dressed, and crying bitterly in her own room; but she's 
better, and quite quiet—that’s everything I ” 

She IB ready, is she?” said Ralph. 

Quite ready,” returned the fath^. 

** And not lliuly to delay us by any young*Jady weaknesses 
—ihlnting—or so forth ? ’’ said Ralph. 

”Shd may be safely trusted now,” returned Bray. ”1 
have been talking to her this morning. Here—come a 
little this w^.” 

Ha drew ifeUph Nicklet^ to the farther end of the room, 
and pointed towards Ckitfe, vrho sat huddled together in 
a comer, htmbllng nervously with the buttons of nis coat, 
and eahibitiiig a ume, of which every skulking and base 
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wan and aggravated to iJia atmeM 

hie anaiety and tre^atioa. 

*^Look at that man,” wht9(>ered Bray empliatiadfy^ 
** llila aeems a cruet thing, after all.” 

^*What seem* a cruet &lng?” inquired Ralph, with aa 
much 8t<dldity of &0e aa if he really were in utter igiiormnce 
of the other’s meaning. 

Tlds marHage,” answered Bray. ** Don’t idk me what. 
You know as well as I do.” 

Ralph shrugged his, shoulders in slbtit depreciation of 
Bray’s impatience, and elevated his eyebrows, and pursed 
his Ups, as men do when they are prepared with a sumcSent 
answer to some remark, but wait tor a more &voorable 
opportunity of advancing k, or think it scarcely worth while 
to answer their adversary at all. 

Look at him. Does it not seem cruel ? ” said Bray. 

No! ’* replied Ralf^ boldly. 

V1 say it does,” retorted Bray, with a show of mttdi 
irritation. ” It Is a cruel thing, hy all that’s l^d and 
treacherous!” 

When men are about to commit, or to sanction, the com* 
mission of some imustioe, it is not Uncommon for them 
to express pity for the object either of tliat or some parallel 
proceeding, and to feel themselves at the time quite virtuous 
and moral, and immensely superior to those who express 
no pity at aU. This is a kind of upholding of faith above 
works, and Is very comfortable. To do Ralph Nickleby 
justice, he seldom practised this sort of dissimulation; but 
he understood those who did, and therefore suffered Bray to 
say, ai^in and again, with great vehemence, that they 
were jointly doing a ve^ cruel thing, before he again offered 
to interpose a word. 

” You see what a dry, shrivelled, withered old chip it is,u 
returned Ralph, when the other was at length silent ** If 
he ware younger it might be cruel, but as it is—hark’ee^ 
Mr. Bray, he’U die soon, and leave her a rich young widow I 
Miss Madeline consults your taste this time i let her consult 
her own next” 

**True, true,” smd Bray, biting his nails, and plainly 
very tU at ease. *' 1 couldn’t do anything better ^ her 
than advise her to accept these proposals, could 1 ? Now* 
I ask you, Nickleby, as a man of the world-—could 1 ?” 

** Surely not,” answered Ralph. ** I tell you what, rif; 
there are a hundred fatiiers, within a circuit of Svs miles 
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tvotUd gladly give ^etr dangfateta^ mtr awn manatth 

ttiem, io my maa yoqdar, apa and jxiitmmy at lia 
lotted'* 

- **So titara are 1 ** eadidfiied Bray» eagerly catciiiflg at 
anytliifig whidi aeemed a ^ladfieatm af Imeeli ^Aad 
so I tola lter» both last idght and tooday.** 

You tdd bar truthy^^eald Rldphy **afid did well to do 
80 ; though X muet eay, at die aalne tifiie, that if I had a 
daaghter» and my ftmotiu {deature, nay, mv eenr h«dth 
aiallife expended on her twng a husband whom l pointed 
cait, 1 shonid hope it would not be necessary to advance any 
othw arguments to induce her to consent to my wishes.” 

Bray looked at Haipb as if to see whether be i^ke in 
earnest, and having nodded twice or thrice in unqualified 
assent to what had &llea &om him, said*-- 

** I must go upstairs far a few minutes, to finidi dress¬ 
ing. When I come down, l*il bring Madefine with me. 
Do you know I had a very grange dream last night, 
wfairii 1 have not remembered till this Instant 1 I dreamed 
that it was this morning, and you and 1 had been talking, 
as we have been this minute; that I went upstairs lor 
the very purpose for whidi I am going now; and that 
as X stretched out my hand to take Madeline’s, and lead 
her down, the floor sank with me, and after fatlioq from 
such an indescribable and tremendous heiglit as the imagi¬ 
nation scarcely conceives, except in dreams, 1 alighted in 
a grave.” 

^’And you awoke, and found you were lying on your 
back, or with your bead hanging over the bedside, or 
suffering some pain from indigestion?” said Ralpli. 
** Pshaw, Mr. Bray, do as X do (you will have the opj^- 
ttinity, now that a constant round of pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment opens upon you) and, occupying yoursdf a httle 
more by day, have no time to tliink of what you dream 
by nig^t*” 

Ra!^ followed him, with a steady look, to the door, 
and Jtuming to the bridegroom, when they were again 
^one, said— 

** Mark my word^ Gride, you won't have to pay kii 
annuity ve^ long. You have the devire lude in biurgains 
always. If he is not booked to make the long voyage 
before many months are past and gone, 1 wear an orange 
for a head f” 
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tacned no Ofiiw«rl»iaii a oadOo of groat totflfe 

tlirowing Into a «Mlr> th^ boili oat ^ 

profenni fil^iee, Ralph was Ihmkiiig^ with a aitoer 
upoa his tifia* Oft the juterad OQaimer of Bray diat dM 
and how aooii thoir l^towshtp la a bad de^ra 
lowered his pride and established a fEomliaHty oetweea 
them, when hii attentive ear caught the madtog of a , 
female dress upon the ataita, and the footstep of a man. 

*' Wake up, * he said, stamping his foot impatiently upon 
the ground, ^^and be something Uke life, mao, will yon? 
They are here. Urge those dry old bon^ of yours tbit 
an^'—<|uidc, man, 4)uidc! ^ 

Gride shambled forward, and stood, leering and bowing, 
close by Ralph’s side, when the door opened and tbers 
entered tn haste—^not Bray and his daughter, but Nieholaa 
and his sister Kate. 


If aome tremendoua apparition from the world of 
shadows had suddenly presented itself before him, Ralph 
Nickleby could not have been more thunderstricken than 
he was by this surprise. His hands fell powerless by his 
side, he staggered back, and with open mouth, and a 
fece of ashy paleness, stood gazing at them in speechless 
rage; his eyes so prominent, and his face so convulsed 
and cliangea by the passions which raged within him, 
that it would Imve been difficult to recognise in him the 
same stem, composed, hard-featured man he had been 
not a minute ago. 

**The man that came to me last night,** whispered 
Ghride, phicktng at his elbow. **The man tliat came to 
me last night r* 

**I see,” muttered Ralpli, **I know I 1 might have 
guessed as much before. Across my every path, at every 
turn, go where 1 will, do what I may, he comes I ** 

The absence of all colour from tlie fece, the dilated 


nostril, the quivering of the lips, which, though set 
firmly against each oth^, would not be still, showed 
what fierce emotions were struggling for the mastety 
with Nicholas. But he kept them down, and gently 
pressing Kate's arm to reassure her, stood erect and 
undaunted, front to front with his unworthy relative. 

As the brother and sister stood side by side, wilfe a 
gallant bearing whlcli became them well, a dose lihsr 
ness between toem was apparent, which many, had Ihsy 
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only iaen thm apart, mSjgfht Itava MM to ramatic. Tho 
air, catYiage, and veiy took and eapreasioti of tka brotlier 
wer« all reflocted in aistor, but aoftenod and Mnad 
to ike niceat limit of femhilne ddicacy and attfaetion. 
More striking still was some indefinable resemblaiice Us 
the Ikoe of l&3ph to both* While they had never looked 
so handsome, nor he more ugly, while they had never 
held themselves more proudly, ;nor he shrunk half so 
low, thm never had been a ume when this resemblance 
Was so pefY»ptilde, or whan all riie worst characteristics 
of a Ihce rendered coarse and harsh by evil thoughts were 
half so maniihst as now. 

**Awayt** was the first word he could utter, as he 
literally gnashed his teeth. **Away1 What brings you 
here—liar—scoundrel—dastard—*thief! ** 

come here,*’ aaiid Nicholas, In a low, deep voice, 
‘*to save your victim if I can. Liar and scoundrri you 
are, in every action of your life; theft is your trade; and 
double dastard you must be, or you were not here tt^ay. 
Hard words will not move me,nor would hard blows. 
Here 1 stand, and will, till 1 have done my errand.** 

«Girll** said Ralph, "retireI We can use force to 
him, but 1 would not hurt you If 1 could help it Retire, 
you weak and silly wench, and leave this dog to be dealt 
with as he deserves.” 

"1 will not retire,** cried Kate, with flashing eyes and 
the red blood mantling in her cheeks. "You will do 
him no hurt that he wUl not repay. You may use force 
with me; I think you will, for 1 nsi a girl, and that 
would well become you. But if 1 have a girl’s weakness, 
I have a woman’s heart; and it is not you who, in a cause 
like this, can turn that from its purpose.** 

"And what may your purpose be, most lofty lady?” 
said Ralph. 

"To offer to the unhappy subject of your treachery, at 
this last moment,” replied Nicholas, "a refuge and a 
home. If the near prospect of such a husband as you 
have provided wilt not prevail upon her, 1 hope she may 
be moved by the prayers and entreaties of one of her own 
sex. At all events they shall be tried. 1 myself, avow¬ 
ing to her father from whom 1 come and by whom 1 am 
commissioned, will render it an act of greater baseness, 
meaniiMSi apd cnieli^ in him If he still dares to force this 
jnatrlage on. Here 1 wait to see him and his daughter. 
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For tliii I fifune mi broitgUt oijr iiitor «voii iii$o fmt 
vti^ fureseiice. Our purpose is tim lo see or 
you; theref<»re to you we stoop to say no mofo*** 

^Undeedl** said Ealpl)* **Yott per^ in fomaiftiiig 
herSj ma’am, do you?** 

Htsotsce’s bosom heaved with the fodigoaiit ex^ieiiMMit 
ioto which he had ladhed heri but she gave him no reB^4 

**Kow, Gride, see hwe,** said Ral^. '’This hmow^ 
1 grieird to say loy brother*s son} a reprohate ax^ profil* 
gate, stained with every mean aod swfiidi crime Ibis 
fellow, coming here to^ay to disturb a solmii ceimnofty, 
and knowing that the consequence of his presenting 
himself in another nian*8 house at such a rime, and per<* 
sisting in remaining there, must be his being Iddced into 
tlie streets and dragged through them like m vagabond 
be is—riiis fellow, mark you, orings with him his enter 
as a protection, thinking we woidd not expose a rilly 
girl to the degiadation and indignity whsdi is no novelty 
to him; and, even after I have warned her of what mint 
ensue, he still keeps her by him, as you see, and dings to 
her apron-strings like a cowardly boy to bis motinr*B. 
Is this a pretty fellow to talk as big as you have hoard 
him now ?” 

" And as I heard him last night,’* smd Arthur Grido— 
**as 1 heard him last night vmen he sneaked into my 
house, and—he! be!—very soon sneaked out again, 
when 1 nearly frightened him to death. And d# wanting 
to marry Mtss Maddine, too! Oh, dear! Is there 
anyriiing else he’d like—anything else y^e can do for him, 
besides giving her up? Would he like his debts paid 
and his house furnished, and a few bank-notes for shaving 
paper, if he shaves at all ? He 1 he} he! ** 

"You will remain, girl, will you?” said Ralph, tumii^ 
upon Kate again, " to be hauled downstairs like a drunken 
drab—as 1 swear you shall if you stop here ? No answer 1 
Thank your brother for wliat follows. Gride, odl down 
Bray—and not his daughter. Let them keep her above.” 

" If you vduo your bead,” said Nicholas, taking up a 
position befoto the door, axid speaking in the same low 
voice in which he had spoken before, and with no mors 
outward passion than he had before displayed, "stay 
where you are 1” 

** Mind me, and not him, and call down Bray,” saMl 

Ralph. 
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youfte^f nu^ttr of «o4 «tay wlpm 

you said Nidi61as. 

Will you caU down Bmyt ** cried IUI|dt. 

Remember lliat you come near me at your peri]«^ aaid 
Kiobolas. 

Gride hesitated. Ralph, by tids date as fbrioue 
03 a baffled made fyr the door, aiid| attempdog to 
pass Kate* clasped her arm jrcM)p;hIy widi hie hand. 
Nidiolas, with hie eyes dardng fire^ eehsed idm by the 
cellar. At dtat momeitt^f a heavy tmy fell With street 
violettce on the fbor aboira, and^ In an Instant afterwarde, 
was heard a most appalling and terrific scream. 

They all stood sdu, and gaaed upon eadi other. Scream 
succeeded scream; a heavy pattering of feet eoooeeded i 
and many shrill voices ehmouring together were beard 
to ay, •* He is dead I ** 

** Stand olf !** cried NicholAs, letting loose all the passion 
he had restrained dll near, ** if this is v^at I scarcely dare 
to hope it is, you are caught, villains, in your own 
ttfils.*^ 

He burst firom the room, and, dardng upstairs to the 
quarter whence the noise proceeded, famed his way 
through a crowd of persons who quite filled a small 
bedchamber, and found Bray lying on the fioor quite 
dead; his daughter dlnging^to the body. 

**How did this happen?** he cried, looking wildly 
about him. 

Several voices answered together that he had been 
observed, through tlie half-opened door, redining In a 
strange and uneasy position upon a chair; that he had 
been spoken to several times, and not answerlnfj', a^as 
supposed to be asleep, until some person going in and 
shaking him by the arm, he fell heavily to the ground, 
and was discovered to be dead. 

**Who is the owner of this house?** said Nicholas 
hastily. 

An elderly woman was pointed out to him ;< and to her 
he said, as he kneeled down and gently unwound Maddine*s 
arms from the lifeless mass round which they were 
entwined, ** 1 represent iliis lady's nearest friends, as her 
servant here knows, and must remove her from this 
dreadful scene. This is my sister to whose charge you 
confide heiv My mime and addrem are upon that Cord, 
smd you riuill receive from me all n eces s ar y dkectiant for 



am mg eai imti'lhia muft Iw iiitdb* StiM mnr 
w^vftm»mmMidiJyv^G04*««ak#f*^ , 
t!ie |»eopl9 ml loam vottOAfifig more «t lew 
ftod liiet ooeorred tlum at the eawHenmil and lamoitiioeii^ 
of him adiQ i^Kike. Nldiohii» takinfir the IsiemH^ ghfi 
in hie aniie» bore her from ^e dumber and d oyn et S m 
mto die toom he had joet quitted, Idtowed by, b^ deter 
and the faithhi! eervant, whom he charged to procure 4 
jcoadi directly, widle he and Kate bent over their heaudlnl 
charge and endeammred, hut in eain, to redoie her to 
animation* The girl |)erformed heroffice with eucli eipa* 
dition, that In a very ww minute# the coach wae wauSy, 

• Ralph Nickkhy and Gride, stunned and paralysed by 
die awful event which had eo suddenly overthrown d>dr 
sdumee (it w^d not otherwise, pmape, have »4e 
much impression on them), and carried away the 
estraordinasy energy and ptecipitation of Ktchofas* which 
bore down all befm him, lookM on at those proceedings 
like men in a dream or trance. It was not until every 
preparation was made for Madeline's immediate removal 
that Ralph broke silence by dedaring she should not be 
taken away. 

'*Who says so?*’cried Nidiolas, risl^ from his knee 
and coniironting them, but stltl retaimng Madeline’s 
Ufeiess hand in Sia 
*’11** answered Ralfdi hoarsely. 

’*Hush, hush 1” cried the terrified Gride, catdiing him 
by the arm again. ** Hear what he saya” 

’’Ayl” said Nicholas, extending ms disengaged hand 
in the air, ’’hear what he says. That both your debts 
are paid in the one great debt of nature—that the bond 
due to-day at twelve is now waste paper—that your 
contemplated fraud shall be discovered yet—that your 
•diemes are known to man and overthrown by Heaven— 
wretdies, that he defies you both to do your worst I ” 

’’This man,” said Ralph, in a voice scarcely inteUigltde 
—” this man claims his wife, and he shall have her.” 

’’That man daims what is not his, and he sbmild pot 
have her if he were filly men, with fifty more to beck 
him,” said Nicholas. 

” Who shall prevent him ? ” 

”I will.” 

” By what right, I should like to know ? ” said RaMu 
” By what rights I ask?” ^ 
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** By thlttig;tit*>-*tha^ knovlfif whul I M* ytm d4r$ m 
tempt me further,^ tmd Nldselu; *^«nd ^ thtt f^ter 
rigl&t| thfti those 1 aod with whom you would have 
done me base wrong and InJuTy, are her neaieat and her 
dearer firienda. In their name 1 bear her henoe* GWe 
way!” 

** One word I ** ctied Ralphi ftmmlng at the mouth. 

^*Not one,” replied Nicholas, **1 will not hear of oao-* 
save this. Look to youradf, and heed this warning that 
1 give you! Your day^is past, and night le coming 
on- ^ 

** My curse, tny bitter, deadly curse upon you, boy f ” 

** Whentse will curses come at your command ? or what 
avMls a curse or blessing from a man like you ? 1 warn 
you that misfortune and discovery are thickening about 
your head; that the structures you have raised, through 
all your ill*«pent life, are crumbling Into dust; that your 
patn Is beset udth spies; that this very day, ten thousand 
founds of your hoarded wealth have gone in one great 
crash!” 

“ false I ” cried Ralph, shrinking hack. 

** Tis true, and shall find it so, I have no more 
words to waste. Stand from the door. Kate, do you 
go first Lay not a hand on her, or on that woman, or 
on me, or so much as brush their garments as they ^ss 
you by!—You let them pass and he blodcs the door 
again!” 

Arthur Gride liappened to be in the doorway, but whether 
intentionally or from confusion was not (|uite apparent 
Nicholas swung him away with such violence as to cause 
him to spin round the room until he was caught by a 
•harp angle of the wall and there knocked down; and 
then taking his beautiful burden in his arms rushed 
violently out No one cared to stop him, if any were so 
disposed. Making his way through a mob of people, 
whom a report of the circumstances had attracted round 
the house, and carrying Madeline, in his excitement, as 
easily as if she were an infant, he reached the coach in 
which Kate and the girl were already waiting, and, 
confiding hts charge to them, jumpeu up bende the 
coachmais and bade him drive away. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

VAlltLV IIATTttitfy CAiUM, HOPBg, DltAF90imaHWTi> 

AMD AOSROWS* 

Axmnotum Mt«* Hiekleby had heen made aoquainhBd h|r 
her 60 D and daughter wiUi every drcumetaiioe of Madi^tie 
Bmy*e hiatorv which was known to them { although the 
reftfKuisible Bitvatmn in whkh Nicholas stood had heed 
carefully ex(datned to her, and she had been prs{»ared 
even for the possible contingency of having to reowlve tha 
young lady in her own house — improbable as such m 
result had appeared only a few minutes before it came 
about«>-etil1, Mrs. Ntckleby» &om the moment when 
this confidence was first reposed in her, late on the 
previous evening, had remained in an unsatistocto^ afid 
profoundly mjrsufied state, from which no explanations or 
aiwuments could relieve her, and which every foeih 
soliloquy and reflection only aggravated more and morct 

** Bless my heart, Kate,’* so the good lady argued, 
**if the Messrs. Cheeiyble don’t want this young la^ to 
be married, why don’t they file a bill against the Lord 
Chancellor, make her a chancery ward, and shut her up 
in the Fleet prison for safety?^! have read of sudi things 
in the newspapers a hundred times; or. If th^ ate so 
very fond of her as Nicholas says they are, why don’t 
they marry her themselves^Hsne of them, 1 mean? And 
even supposing they don’t want her to be married, and don’t 
want to marry her themselves, why in the name ^ wonder 
should Nidioias go about the world forbidding people’a 
banns?” 

1 don’t think you quite understand,” said Kate gently. 

”Wdl, I am sure, Kate, my dear, you’re very poUtol” 
replied Mrs. Nickleby. ”1 Imve been married myself, I 
hope, and 1 have seen other people married. Not under* 
stand, indeed! ” 

** 1 know you have liad great experience, dear mamma,” 
said Kate; ** i mean that perhaps you don> quite under¬ 
stand all the circumstances in this instance. We have 
stated them awkwardly, I dare say.” 

**That 1 dare say you have,” retorted her mother hrisli^* 
very likely. I am not to ba held aiceoiuitahte for 
that! though, at the same aa tile dreumeteiwii 
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.spttak tlieiiis^efi X shall tides Hie fihar^v iiiir Isvi^ 
of aaysog tiuit I do onderstaod thsoir titd iieir^ljr 
too> whatever 3 rou and Nidiotosntair dioote to thifilc to the 
contfa^. Why is sueh a great &ss ma^ hecaoiie 
Miss Magdafon is going to many aomehody who Is oMer 
than hendf? Your ^oor |»apa was older than I was— 
Ihttr years and a half older. Jane DHtabsu.^ IHbaMb 
' lived in the faeautlfdl Ikde thatched white house one 
storey high, covered all over with ivy and creeping plaats> 
with an ei^ulsite little porch with twining honeysiiehles 
and all sorts of things, where the earwigs used to fall 
Into one’s tea cm a summer evening, and always foil 
upon tlieir hades and kicked dreadfully, and where the 
fiogs used to get into the msfalifi^t niades when one 
stopped all night, and sit up and Took through the little 
holes like Cli&dans—Jane Dtbabs, married a man 
who was a great deal older than herself, and many 
him, notwithstanding all that could be said to the contraiy, 
and she was so ibnd of him that nodiing was ever eqom 
to it There was no fiiss made about Jane Dibabs, and 
her husband was a most honourable and excellent man, 
and everybody spoke well of him, Hien why should there 
be any mss a^ut Uiis Magdalen ? ’* 

** Her husband is much older; he is not her own dunce; 
his character is the veiy reverse of that which you have 
just described. Don’t jmu see a broad disUnction between 
the two cases ? ** said &te. 

To this Mrs. Nidcleby only replied that she durst sa^r 
she was very stupid, indeed die had no doubt she was, 
for her own children almost as much as told her eo eveiy 
day of her life; to be sure she was a little older than they, 
and perhaps some foolish people might think she oi^t 
reasonably to know best However, no doubt she was 
wrong; of course she was—she always was—she ootddn’t 
he ri^t, indeed—couldn’t be expected to be—so she had 
better not expose hm'self any more; and to all XUte’s 
condliations and concesdons for an hour ensuing, the 

f ood lady gave no other replies than—Oh, certainly—why 
id they adc! opinion wbm of no consequence—it 

didn’t mKer what Me said—with many other rejoiaders 
of *~l*<i ftlaaa. 

In ddi hame of mind ^ex^essed, when she had become 
too redgned for epeedi, by oods of the head, upllfikigs of 
the eyesi and Utde b^tnnlngs of groans, eonverfed, as 
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th«f atteftctod ihoft Mrt* 

vamtod wilSl Kkihoias ami Kataipetuniea Ihe elsfeS 
of their ioHidtude; wlieii« fmvitig^ by this time aseemd / 
her owii iiiipQrtaisee» and becomings bestdee,. mlen»led,li> 
the tflale m one to young and Heautifidt 4ie not oi^ 
diqdayed the utmost Ml and solideude» but took gtuft 
ercm to herself for recommimdttig the course of procodiifo . 
whbh her son bad adopted; hreq|oently dedanng, wkh ' 
an expressive look, that It isas very lortuoate ^hgs 
were as they ware; and hhitlfw, that but for'great aaM , 
couragement and wisdom on her own part, they new 
could have been brought to that pass. 

Not to strain the question whether Mrs. Nkldeby had 
or had not any great liand in bringing matters at»ut, if 
is unquesrionable that she had strong ground for exulta^ 
tioo. The farothe^ on their return, bratowed such oom*> 
mendmions on Nicholas for the part be had taken, and 
evinced so much joy at the altered state of events, and the 
recovery of their young friend from trials so great and 
dangers so tlireatening, that, as she more tiM once 
informed her daughter, she now considered the fortunes 
of the family ** as good as ” made. Mr. Charles CheeryMe, 
indeed, Mrs. Nickleby positively asserted, had, in the first 
transports of bis surprise and delight, ** as good as ** said 
so. Without precisely explaining what this qualification 
meant, she subsided, whenever she mentioned the subject, 
into such a mysterious and important state, and had such 
visions of wealth and dignity tn perspective, (vague 
and douded as they wer^ she was, at such times, almost 
as happy as if slie had really been permanently prm^fod^ 
for on a scale of great splendour, and all her cares were 
over. 

The sudden and terrible shodc die had received, com- 
fnhed with the great affliction and anxiety <of mind i^idh 
she had for a long time endured, proved too much fosr 
Madeline’s strength. Recovering from the state 
stupefaction into wht^ the sadden death of her fotbor 
bi^iptly plunged her, she only exchanged that condition 
for one cu dangerous and active illness. When the delicate 
physical powers which have been sustained by an unnaturM 
strain upon the mental energies and a resolute determina* 
tion not to yield, at last give way, their degree of firosten» 
tion IS usually propotdonate to the strength of the ep»t 
wldch has prwriouriy upheld iheau Thus it was timt 
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Ulfim wltlch ibU on Mmdiritno wni of no atii^ht or tomioMrjr 
nnturo, but one whltb, for n Ume, threntened her reoson* 
nnd-^carcely worsoi^her Iffo Iteelt 

Who* elowly recovering from a diiorder so aevere and 
dangerous, could bo iiueusible to the unremitting attentlofis 
of such a nurse as gentle, tender, earnest Kate ? On whom 
could the tweet, aoxt voio& the light step, the delicate hand, 
the quiet, cheerful, noiseless discharge of those thousand 
little offices of kindness and relief wmch we feel so deeply 
when we are ill, and forget so lightly when we are well— 
on whom could they malm so deep an impression as on a 
young heart stored with every pure and true affection that 
women cherish; almost a stranger to the endearments and 
devotion of its own sea, save as it learned them from itself; 
and rendered, by calamity and sufibring, keenly susceptible 
of the sTOpathy so long unknown and so long sought in 
vain ? What wonder that days became years in knitting 
them together? What wonder, if with every hour of 
returning health there came some stronger and sweeter 
recognition of the praiset which Kate, when they recalled 
old sceaas^they seemed old now, and to have tieen acted 
years ago-^would lavish on her brother! Where would 
have been the wonder, even, if those praises had found a 
quick response in the breast of Madeline, and if, with the 
image of Nicholas so constantly recurring in the features of 
his sister that she could scarcely separate the two, she bad 
sometimes found it equally difficult to assign to each the 
feelings they had first inspired, and had imperceptibly 
mingled with her gratitude to Nicholas some of that warmer 
feeling which she had assigned to Kate I 

** My dear,” Mrs. Nickleby would say, coming into the 
room with an elaborate caution, calculated to oiscompose 
the nerves of an invalid rather more than the entry of a 
horse-soldier at full gallop, **how* do you find yourself 
to-night ? 1 hope you ate better.” 

“Almost well, mamma,” Kate would reply, laying down 
her work, and taking Madeline’s hand in hers. 

” Kate I” Mrs. Nickleby would say reprovingly, “don’t 
talk so loud ” (the worthy lady herself talking in a whisper 
that would have made the blood of the stoutest man run 
cold in hit veins), 

Kate would take this reproof very quietly, and Mrs. 
Nickleby, makittg every board creak, and every thread 
rustle as she moved stealthily about, would add— 
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iOQ NkUc ^hm jti9t oome home, and Xhatre oome# 
acctmiung to custom, mf deat, to know, from yoor own 
tips, exactly tiow you arc; for ko won’t take my account, 
and never wlIL” 

"He IS later than usual tQ^alght,” perhaps MadeUne 
would reply. *’ Nearly half an hoiw*” ‘ 

"Well, A never saw such people In a^ my life as you are 
for timsi up here 1 ” Mrs. Nickleby would eaDClalm In great 
astonishment; "1 declare I never didl 1 had not the 
least idea that Nicholas was after his time^not the smaUesh 
Mr, Nickleby used to say—^otir poor papa X am speaking 
of, Kate, my dear—used to say that appetite was the best 
clock in the world, but ypu have no appetite, my dear Miss 
Bray; 1 wish you liad; and upon my word I really think 
you ought to take something mat would give you one. X 
am sure I don’t know, but X have heard that two or three 
dozen native lobsteis give an appetite, though that comes 
to the same thing after all, for I suppose you must have 
an appetite before you can take ’em. If X said lobsters, 1 
meant oysters, but of course it’s all the same, though really 
how you came to know about Nicholas—” 

" We happened to be just talking about him, mamma 
tliat was it.’’ 

" You never seem to me to be talldng about anything else, 
Kate, and upon my word X am qmte’ surprised at your 
being so very thoughtless. You can, find subjects enough 
to talk about, sometimes, and when you know how im¬ 
portant it is to Imep up Mi&s^ Bray’s spirits, and intmst 
her, and all that, it really is quite esctraordinaiy to me what 
can Induce you to keep on prose, prose, prose, din, din, din, 
everlastingly, upon the same theme. You are n very kind 
nurse, Kate, and a very good one, and I know you mean 
veiy well; but 1 will say Uiis—that if it wasn’t me, 1 
really don’t know wliat would become of Miss Bray’s spirits, 
and 80 1 tell the doctor every day. He says he wonders 
how 1 sustain my own, and 1 am sure 1 veiy often wonder 
myself how 1 can contrive to keep up as 1 do. Of course 
it’s an eaertion, but still, when X know how much depends 
upon me in this house, 1 am obliged to make it. There’s 
nothing praiseworthy in that, but it’s necessary, and 1 
do it” 

With that, Mrs. Nickleby would draw up a chair, and 
for some thie&quartevs of an hour run through a great 
variety of distmoting topics, in the most distracting manner 
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teafhtg JiemSf an^, at leagth, on Uie f>laa tliat 
she must now go and amuse Kidiolas while he took his 
supper. After a prellmlnsry saissiig of his spiiits with ^e 
jnrormation that she con^eredthe patient decSdedtv worse* 
she would further cheer him up by relating how dUH, list* 
less, and low-spirited Miss Bray was, because Kate looli^ly 
talked about nothing else bti him luid &snily matters. 
When she had made Nicholas thoroughly comfortidile with 
these and other inspiriting remarks, she would discourse, 
at' length, on the arduous duties she had performed that 
day; am, sometimes be moved to tears In wondering how, 
if anything were to happen to herself, the family would ever 
get on without her. 

At other times, when Nicholas came home at night, be 
woold^ be accompanied by Mr. Frank Cheeiyble, who was 
commissimed by the brothers to inquire how Madeline was 
that evening. On such occasions (and they were Of very 
frequent occurrence) Mrs. Nickleby deemed it of particular 
importance that she should have her wits about her; 
for, from certain signs and tokens which had attracted 
her attention, she wrewdly suspected that Mr. Frank, 
interested as his uncles were in Madeline, came quite as 
much to see Kate as to inquire after her; the more esp^i- 
ally as the brothers were m constant communication with 
the medical man, came backwards and forwards very 
fr^uently themselves, and received a full report from 
Nicholas every morning. These were proud times for Mrs. 
Nickleby, and never was anybody half so discreet and sage 
as she, or half so mysterious withal; and never were there 
such cunning generalship, and such unfathomable designs, 
as she brought to bear upon Mr. Frank, with the view of 
ascertaining whether her suspicions were well founded, and 
if so, of tantalising him into taking her into his confidence 
and throwing himself upon her merciful consideration. 
Extensive was the artillery, heavy and light, which Mrs. 
Nidcleby brought into play for the furtherance of these great 
schemes, and various and opposite were the means she em¬ 
ployed to bring about the end she had in view. At one time, 
she was all cordiality and ease ; at another, all stiffness and 
frigidity. Now, she would seem to open hw whole heart to 
her unhappy victim, and the next time they met receive him 
with the most distant and studious reserve, as if a new light 
had broken in upon her, and, guessing 1^ intentions, she 
had resolved to nip them in tlie bud; as'If she fidt it her 
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bottiMieit duty ta act arltli S{»artaii finoaessy And At oaoe 
and fbr ever to discourage Iioms which imw could he 
realtted* At other UmeSt when Nidiolaa was not there to 
ovcihear* and Kate was tqMttaifs busily tending her sick 
friend, the worthy lady would throw out dark hints of an 
intention tp send her daughter to France for three or four 
yeaiiL or to Scotland, for the improvement of her health 
impaired by her late fiitigues, or to America on a visit, or 
anywhere that threatened a long and tedious separation. 
Nay, she even went so far as to hint, obscurdy, at an 
attachment entertained for her daughter ^ the son of im 
old neighbour of theirs, one Horatio Peltirogus (a young 
gentleman who might have been, at that time, four years 
old, or thereabouts), and to represent it, indeed, as almost 
a settled thing between tiie iamilies—only waiting for her 
daughter’s final decision, to come off with the sanction dT 
the church, and to the unspeakable happiness and content 
of all parties. 

It was in the full pride and glory of having sprung this 
last mine one night, with extraordinary success, that Mrs. 
Nickleby took the opportunity of being left alone with her 
son before retiring to rest, to sound him on the subject 
which so occupied her thoughts, not doubti^ that ttuw 
could have but one opinion respecting it. Xo this end, 
she approached the question with divers laudatory and 
appr^riate remarks toucluog the general amiability of 
Mr. Fmnk Cheeiyble. 

**You are quite right, mother,” said Nicholas, ’’quite 
right. Me is a fine fellow.” 

** Good4oolting, too,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

Decidedly good-looking,” answered Nicholas. 

” What may you call his nose, now, my dear ? ” pursued 
Mrs. Niddeby, wislung to interest Nicholas in the subject 
to fhe utmost. 

” Call it ? ” repeated Nicholas. 

“Ah I” returned his mother, “what style of nose—» 
what order of architecture, if one may say so. I am not 
very learned in noses. you call it a Homan or a 
Grecian?” 

“ Upon my word, mother,” said Nicholas, laughing, “ as 
well aa I remember, I should call it a kind of composite, 
or mixed nose. But 1 have no very strong recollection on 
the subject, and if it will afford you any gratification, I'll 
observe it more closely, and let you know.” 
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wish wouldt Qiy dear/* aald Mrs. Nlbkleby* ^Uft 
ftfi earnest lonk* 

** Very wall/* returned KldioUs. ** 1 will*** 

Nicholas returiiad to the perusal of the hook be had 
been readlii|f» w^en the dialo^fue had gone thus far. Mrs* 
Nicklebyi aiW sloping a Httle £ar consideration, resumed— 
** He is very much attached to you„ Nicholas, my dear.” 
Nicholas laughingly said, as he closed his book, that 
he was glad to h^ it, observed that his mother 
seemed mp in their new friend’s confid^ce already. 

**Heml** said Mrs. Nickleby. **'I don't know about 
that, my dear, but 1 think It is very necessary that some¬ 
body should be in his confidenee^tghly necesmty.** 

Elated bf n look of curiosity from her son, and the 
consciousness of possessing a great secret, all to herself, 
Mrs. Nickleby went on with great animation-^ 

’*1 am sure, my dear Nicholas, how you can have 
failed to notice it is to me quite extraordinary; though I 
don't know why 1 should say that either, because, of course, 
as far as it goes, and to a certain extent, there is a great 
deal in this sort of thing, especially in this early stage, 
which, however clear it may be to females, can scarcely 
be expected to be so evident to men. 1 don't say that i 
have any particular penetration in such matters. 1 may 
have; those about me should know best about that, and 
perhaps do know. Upon that point 1 shall express no 
Opinion—^tt wouldn't become me to do so—it’s quite out 
of the question—quite.” 

Nicholas snuiied the candles, put his hands in hts 
pockets, and, leaning back in his chair, assumed a look 
of patient suffering and melancholy resignation. 

1 think it my duty, Nicholas, my dear,” resumed his 
mother, **to tell you what I know j not only because you 
have a right to know it too, and to know everything that 
happens in this family, but because you have it in your 
power to promote and assist the thing very much; and 
there is no doubt that the sooner one can come to a clear 
understanding on such subjects, it is always better, everv 
way. There are a great manv things }rou might do; such 
as taking a walk in the garden sometimes, or sitting up¬ 
stairs in your own room for a little while, or making 
believe to fah asleep occasionally, or pretending that you 
recollected some business, and going but for an hour or 
so, and taking Mr. Smtka with you. Tliese seem very 
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slight things^ md I dare say you will be amused at my 
niaxhig thegi of so toudb importance; at the 5ame^ili»e« . 
iny dear, 1 can assure you (and you'il^ find this out, 
Nicliolas, for yourself, one of these days, if you ever Ikll 
ill love with anybody: as 1 trust and hope you will, 
provided she is respectable and wellfconducied, and of 
course you*d never cuream of fidling in love with anybody 
vrho was not), 1 say, 1 cam assure you that a great deal 
more depends upon tliese little things than you would 
suppose possible. If yOur poor papa was alive, be would 
tell you how much depended on the parties being left 
alone. Of course you are not to go out of the^ room as if 
you meant it and did it on purpose, but as if it was quite 
an accident, and to come oack again in the same way. 
If you cougli in the passage before you open the door, or 
whistle carelessly, or hum a tune^ or something of that 
sort, to let them know you*re coming, it*s always better; 
because, of course, though it’s not only natural, but 
perfectly correct and proper under the circumstances, still it 
is very confusing if you interrupt young people wlien they 
are^when they are sitting on the sofa, and—and all that 
sort of thing; ‘which is very nonsensical, perhaps, but still 
they will do it.” 

The profound astonishment with which her son regarded 
her during this long address, gradually increasing as it 
appioachtrd its climax, in no way aiscomposed Mrs. 
Nicldeby, but rather exalted her opinion of her own 
cleverness; therefore, merely stopping to remvk, witli 
much complacency, that she had fully expected him to bo 
surprised, she eitlered on a vast quantity of circumstantial 
evidence of a particularly Incoherent and perplexing kind; 
the upshot of which was to establish, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, tliat Air. Frank Cheeryble had fallen desperately 
in love with 

“With whom?” cried Nicholas. 

Mrs.l^ickieby repeated, with Kale. 

“ What 1 our Kate—^my sister 1” 

*^Lord, Nicholas 1” returned Mrs. Nickleby, **whose 
Kate should it be, if not ours; or what should I care 
about it, or take aqy interest in it for, if it was anybody 
but your sister ? ” 

“t)ear mother,” said Nicholas, “surely it can’t be I’* 

“Very good, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, wUb 
great confidence. “ Wail and see.’* 
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Nicholas had never, lant^ that moment, be^smd a 
thought u{^ the remise possibility of sudi an occmveace 
as that which was now communicated to him; for, besides 
that he had been much from home of late, and dosely 
occupied with other matters, own jealous fears had 
prompted the suspicion timt smne secret interest in 
Madeline, aldn to that which he felt himself, occasioned 
those visits of Frank Cheetybie whidi had recently become 
so frequent Even now, although he knew that the 
observation of an anadous mother was much more ll]cel 5 ' 
to be correct in such a case dian Ms own, and althouah 
she reminded him of many little drcumstantes whi^, 
taken together, were certainly susceptible of the con* 
struction she triumphantly put upon them, he was not 
quite convinced but that they arose from mere good- 
natured, thoughtless gallantry, which would have dictated 
the same conduct towards any other Mrl who was young 
and pleasing—at all events, he hoped so, and therefore 
tried to believe it. 

** 1 am very mudi disturbed by what you tell me,^’ saicr 
Nicholas, after a little reflection, ** though I yet hope you 
may be mistaken.** 

**I don’t understand why you should hope so,** said 
Mrs. Nickleby, ** 1 confess; but you may depend upon it 
1 am not.” 

What of Kate ? ** inquired Nicholas. 

*^Why, that, my dear, returned Mrs. Nickleby, is just 
the point upon which 1 am not yet satisfled. During this 
sickness, sne has been constantly at Madeline’s bedside— 
never were two people so fond of each other as they have 
grown—and to tell you the truth, Nicholas, 1 Imve rather 
kept her away now and then, because 1 tMnk it’s a good 
plan, and urges a young man on. He doesn’t get too 
sure, you know,” 

She said this with sudi a mingling of high delijgfht and 
self-congratulation, that it was inexpressibly pamful to 
Nicholas to dash her hopes; but he felt tliat there was 
only one honourable course before him, and that he was 
bound to take it. 

** Dear mother,” he said kindly, ** don’t you see that if 
there were realljr any serious inclination on the part of 
Mr. Frank towards Kate, and we suffered ourselves for 
a moment to encourage it, we shouM he acting a most 
dishonourable and ungrateful part? I ask you if you 
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doh*t see It; bxxt 1 needi not soy that; I know you don’t, 
or you would have keen more strictly on your guard. Let 
me explain my meaning to you^retnemher hour poor 
we are.** 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, and saldi through her 
tears, that pover^ was not a crime. 

**No/' said Nicholas, **and for that reason poverty 
should engender an honest pride, that it may not and 
tempt us to unworthy actions, and that we may preserve 
the self-respect which a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water may nuuntain—^and does better in maintaining than 
a monarch his. Ttiink what we owe to these two brothers; 
remember what they have^ done and do every day for us 
with a generosity and delicacy for which the devotion of 
our whole lives would be a most imperfect and inadequate 
return. What kind of return would that be which would 
be comprised in our permitting their nephew, their only 
relative, whom they regard as a son, and for whom st 
would be mere childishness to suppose they have not 
formed plans suitably adapted to the educatwn he has had, 
and the fortune he will inherit—^in our permitting him to 
mar^ a portionless girl, so closely connected with us that 
the irresistible inference must be that Jhe was entrapf«d 
by a plot; that it was a deliberate scheme, and a specu¬ 
lation amongst us three. Bring the matter clearly b^ore 
yourself, mother. Now, how would yc»i feel if they were 
married, and the brothers, coming here on one of those 
kind errands which bring them here so often, you had to 
break out to them the truth ? Would you be at ease, and 
hsel that you had played an honest, open part ? ** 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, crying more and more, murmured 
that of course Mr. Frank would ask the consent of hta 
uncles first. 

**Why, to be sure, that would place him at a better 
sftuatioxi with them/* said Nicholas, ** but we should still 
be open to tire same suspicions; the distance between us 
wouul still be as great; me advantages to be gained would 
stiU be as manifest as now. We may be reckoning without 
our host in all this,** he added more cheerfully. ** and I 
trust, and almost btiieve we are. If it be omerwise, 1 
have that confidence in Kate that I know she will fed as 
1 do, and ia you, dear mother, to be assured that softer a 
little consideration yon trill do the same.** 

After manymore representations andentrsaties, Kloholai 
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n promise 6mti Mrs. Nickleby tlmt she would try 
all she could to thihk as he did, and that if Mr. Prank 
persevered in hts attentions she would endeavour to die- 
courages them, or, at the least, would render him no 
countenance or assistance. He determined to forbear 
mentioning the subject to Kate until he was quite con- 
vinced tliere existed a real necessity for his doing so, and 
resolved to assure himself, as welt as he could, by close 
personal observation, of the eskct position of affairs. This 
was a very wise resolution, but he was prevented from 
potting It in practice by a new source of anxiety and 
uneasiness. 

Smike became alarmingly ill; so reduced and exhausted 
that he could scarcely move mm room to room witliout 
assistance, and so worn and emaciated that it was painful 
to look upon him, Nicholas was warned, by the same 
medical authority to whom he had at first appealed, that 
the last chance and hope of his life depended on his being 
instantly removed from London. Tliai part of Devonshire 
in which Nicholas had been himself bred was named as 
the most favourable spot; but this advice was cautiously 
coupled with the information, that whoever accompanied 
him tiiltlier must be prepared for the worst; for every 
token of rapid consumption iiad appeared, and he might 
never return alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the poof 
creature’s sad history, despatched old Tim to be present 
at this consultation. That same morning, Nicholas was 
summoned by brother Charles into his pnvate room, and 
thus addressed— 

*’ My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall not 
die, if such human means as we can use can save his life; 
neither shall he die alone, and in a strange place. Remove 
iiim to-morrow morning, see that he has every comfort 
tliat his situation reouires, and don’t leave him—don’t 
leave him, my dear str, until you know that there is no 
longer any immediate danger. It would be hard indeed 
to part you now—no, no, no I Tim shall wait upon you 
tonight, sir; Tim shall watt upon you to-night with a 
parting word or ,two. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr. 
Ntckleby waits to shake hands and say good-bye; Mr. 
NlcUIeby won’t be long gone; this poor chap will soon 
got bolter—very soon get better—and he’ll find out some 
nice homely country people to leave him with, and will 
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go badkwfiurds »nd forwiu'di wni 

tQrwfknjis, you ktiow> N«d-^and there’s nq oouss to tm down* 
heortfd, fat he*U very «ooa got hettfri voiy paoii» won’t he 
.-won’the, Ned?” 

What Tim Ufilcmwatfr eoid, or what he hronght with 
him that fiiffhtf needs not to he toid« Neat morning 
Nicholas and^tiis feeble companion began their journey. 

And wlu> but one*—and tJmt one he who, hut for those 
who crowded round him tium, had never met a look of 
kindness, or known a word of pUy—could tell what agony 
of mindi what blighted thoughts, what unavailing eorrowt 
wore Involved in that sad parting I 
*'See,” ciied Nicholas eagerly, as he looked from the 
coach window, " they are at the comer of the lane stilf i 
And now there’s Kate—poor Kate, whom you said you 
couldn’t bear to say good-bye to—waving her handker¬ 
chief. Dop’t go without one gesture of farewell to 
Kate! ” 

I cannot make it I ” cried his trembling coniMnion, 
falling back in his seat and covering his eyes, *'Poyou 
see her now ? Is she there still ? ” 

“Yes, yes I” said Nicholas earnestly. ‘’There! Slie 
waves her hand again 1 1 have answered it for you— 
and now they are out of sight, Dq not give way so 
bitterly, dear friend, do not. . You will meet them all 
again.” 

He whom he thus encouraged raised his withered hands 
and clasped them fervently togetlier. 

*' In neaven—T humbly pray to God—in heaven 1 * 

,U sounded like the prayer of a broken heart 


CHAPTER LVI. 

RALPH NICKLSBY, UAFFLSP QV HIS HRPHICW IH HIS MATE 
DESIGN, HATCHES A SCHEME OP RETALIATION WHICH 
ACCIDENT SUGGESTS TO HIM, AND TAKES INTO HIE 
COUNSELS A TRIED AUXlUARY, 

The course which these adventures shape out for theniM 
selves, and imperatively call upon the historian to observe, 
now demands that they should revert to the point they 
attained previous to the commencement of the last chapter, 
when Ralph Nickleby and Arthur Gride were left together 
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in the house where de&th hod so euddenly reared Ids diolc 
aod heavy haaner. 

With clenidied handsj and teeth ground togfetber so €rm 
and tight that no locking of the jaws could have fixed and 
riveted them more securely, Ralph stood for some mlnufos 
in the attitude in which he had last addressed his nephew; 
breathic^ heavily, but as rigid and motionless in other 
respects as if he had been a brazen statue. After a time, 
he began, by slow degrees, as a man rousing himself from 
a heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment he shook his 
clasped fist towards the door by which Nicholas had 
disappeared, and Uten thrusting it into his breast, as if to 
repress by force even this show of passion, turn^ round 
and confronted the less hardy usurer, who had not yet 
risen from the ground* 

The cowering wretch, who still shook in every limb, and 
whose few gray hairs trembled and quivered on lits head 
with abject dismay, tottered to his feet as he met Ralph^s 
eye, and, shielding his face with both hands, protested, 
while he crept towards the door, that it was no fault 
oftus. 

'*Who said it was, man?** returned Ralph in a sup¬ 
pressed voice. ** Who said it was ? ’* 

** You looked as if you Uiought I was to blame,** said 
Gride timidly. 

** Pshaw !** Ralph muttered, forcing a laugh. 1 blame 
him for not living an hour longer—one hour longer would 
have been Jong enough—I blame no one else.** 

“ N—n—no one else ? ** said Gride. 

** Not for this mischance,** replied Ralph. ** I have an 
old score to clear with that—that young fellow who has 
carried off your mistress; but that has nothing to do wtti) 
his blustering just now, for we should soon have been 
quit of him but for this cursed accident.** 

There was something so unnatural in the constrained 
calmness with which Ralph Nickleby spoke, when coupled 
srith the livid face, the horrible expression of the features, to 
which every nerve and muscle, as it twitched and throbbed 
with a spasm whose s^orktngs no effort could conceal, 
gave every instant soma new and frightfol aspect—there 
was something sp unnatural and ghastly in the contrast 
between his harsh, slow, steady voice (only altered by a 
certain halting of the breath, which maije him pause 
between almost evmy word tike a drunken man bent upon 
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mptftMne |»lakil 3 r), and evideneet of the most Intense 
and violent paswns, and the strugg^le he made to keep 
them under, t^t if the dead body which la^ above had 
4Btood, instead of him, before the coverin|r Gnde, it eould 
scarcely have presented a spectacle vhidi would have 
terrified him more. 

**The coach,** said Ralph, alter a time, during which he 
had struggled like some strong man against a fit ** We 
came in a coach. Is it—^waiting ? ” 

Gride gladly availed himself of the pretext for going to 
the window to see, and Ralph, keeping his face steadily 
the other way, tore at his snlrt with the hand which he 
had thrust into his breast, and muttered in a hoarse 
whimr— 

**Ten thousand pounds! He said ten thousand! The 
precise sum paid in but yesterday for the two mortgages, 
and whicli would have gone out again, at heavy interest, 
to-morrow. If that house has failed, and he the first to 
bring the news I—Is the coach there ? ** 

*'Yes, yes,** said Gride, startled by the fierce tone of 
the inquiry. lt*s here. Dear, dear, what a fiery man ' 
you are! ** 

**Come here,*'said Ralph, beckoning to him. '*We 
mustn’t make a show of b»ng disturbed Well go down 
arm-in-arm.** 

**But you pinch me black and blue,” urged Gride, 
writhing with pain. 

,Ralph^ threw him off impatiently, and descending the 
8t£urs with his usual firm and heavy tread, got into the 
coach. Arthur Gride followed. After looking doubtfully 
at Ralph when the man asked where he was to drive, 
and finding that he remained silent, and expressed no 
wish upon the subject, Arthur mentioned his own house, 
and thither they proceeded. 

On their way, Ralph sat in the farthest corner with 
folded arms, and uttered not a word. With his chin 
sunk upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite hidden 
by the contraction of his knotted brows, he might have 
b^n asleep for any sign of consciousness he gave, until 
the coach stopped, when he raised his head, and, glandng 
through the window, inquired what place that was. 

*'My house,** answered the disconsolate Gride, afifoctefi^ 
perhaps bv its loneliness. *' Oh, dear 1 my house.” 

** True,” said Ralph. ** 1 have not observeil the way we 
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cttxn9. I should U&e u g^luff of wuter* Vou hulra !a 
tiso house^ 1 suppose?** 

**You shall have a gflass of-***of anything you like/* 
anstrered Gride, with a groan* “It’s no use knockingi 
coachman. Ring the hall 1 ” 

The man rang, and rang, and rang again; then knocked 
until the street re-echoed with the sounds; then listened 
at the keyhole of the door. Nobody came. The house 
was silent as the grave. 

'*How’s this?*”said Ralph impatiently, 

“ Peg is so very deaf,*’ answered Gride, with a look of 
anxiety and alarm, ** Oh, dear I Ring again, coachman. 
She nes the bell,” 

Again tlie man rang and knocked, and,knocked and 
rang agcun. Some of the neighbours threw up their 
windows, and called across the street to each other that 
old Gride’s housekeeper must have dropped down dead. 
Others collected round the coach, and gave vent to various 
surmises; some held that she had fallen asleep; some that 
she had burned herself to death; some that she had got 
drunk; and one very fat man that she had seen something to 
eat, which had frightened her so much (not being utrad to it) 
that she had fallen into a fit. This last suggestion par¬ 
ticularly delighted the bystanders, who cheered it rather 
uproariously, and were with some difficulty deterred from 
dropping down the area and breaking open the kitchen door 
to ascertain the fact. Nor was this all. Rumours having 
gone abroad that Arthur was to be married that morning, 
very particular inquiries were made after the bride, who 
was held by the majority to be disguised in the person of 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby, which gave rise to much jocose 
Indignation at the public appearance of a bride in boots 
and pantaloons, ana called forth a great many hoots and 
groans. At length, the two money-lenders obtained 
shelter in a house next door, and, being accommodated 
with a ladder, clambered over the wall of the back yard, 
which was not a high one, and descended in safety on 
the other side. 

am almost afraid to go in, I declare,” said Arthur, 
turning to Ralph, when they were alone. “ Suppose she 
should he murdeted^lylng with her brains knocked out 
2 by a poker^--eh ? ” 

**Support she were,” said EUlph hoarsely, “I tel] 
yop, I wish such things were more common than they 
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4 ^ more easily donoi Vou may stare and ^iver— 

^ He applied himself to a pump in the yard $ and having 
taken a deep drau^pht of water and flung a iquantity on 
h|^ head.and &ce»|regmfned his aecustomfed manner, and led 
the way into the house, Oride following oiese at his heels. 

It was the same dark place as ever; every room dismal 
and silent as it was wont to be, and every ghostly article 
of furniture in its customary place. The iron heart pf 
the grim old dock, undisturbed by all the noise without, 
still beat heavily within its dusty case; the tottering 
presses slunk from the sight as usual In their melancholy 
corners; the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary 
sound; tlie long^legip^ed sadder paused in his nimble run, 
and scared by the s^ht of men in that his dull domain, 
hung motionless on the wall, counterfeiting death untH 
th^ should have passed him by. 

From cellar to garret went the two usurers, opening 
every creaking door and looking into every deserted 
room. But no Peg was there. At last they sat them 
down in the apartment which Arthur Gride usually 
inhabited, to rest after this search. 

**The hag is out, on some preparation for your 
wedding festivities, 1 suppose/’ said Ralph, preparing 
to depart. *'See herel t destroy the bond; we shall 
never need it now.** 

Gride, who liad been peering narrowly about the room, 
fell, at that moment, upon his knees before a large chest, 
and uttered a terrible yell. 

" How now ? ’* said Ralph, looking sternly round. 

Robbed I robbed 1 *’ screamed Arthur Gnde. 

** Robbed t of money ? 

** No, no, no. Worse I Far worse 1 ** 

** Of what then ? ** demanded Ralpli. 

** Worse than money, worse than money I ** cried the 
old man, casting the papers out of the chest, like Soma 
beast tearing up the earth. *' She had better have stol^ 
money*-all my money—I haven't much I She bad better 
have made me a beggar, than have done this ! *’ 

**Done what?** said Ralph. **Done what, you devil’s 
dotard?" 

Still Gride made no answer, but tore and scratched 
among the papers, and yelled and screedtid' like a fiend 
la torment. 
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**Therd! Is S<>metlitii|^ misslni^, 3 itm say»^ said 
sludtiflg him iun(Hi$1j by the collar. ** What is it?** 

Papers—'deeds, i am a ruined man-*io5t—lost I /1 
am robbed, I am ruined I She saw me reading it—'fedd'* 
log it of late—'1 did very often. She watchea me—sst# 
me put it in the box that fitted into dds—the box is gdne 
—she has stolen it Damnatioti seise her, w 
robbed me 1 ** 

**Of wJka?^ cried Ralph, on whom a sudden light 
appeared to break, for his dyes flashed and has frame 
trembled With agitation as he clutched Gride by his bony 
arm. Of what?” 

** She don't know what it is ; she can*t read 1 ” shrieked 
Chide, not heeding the inquii^. ** There's only one way 
in which money can be made of it and that is by taking 
it to her* Somebody will read it for her, and tell her 
what to do. She and her accomplice will get money for 
it and be let off besides; they’ll make a merit of it—say 
they found it—^knew it—and be evidence against me. 
The only person it will fall upon is me—me—me ! ’ 

Patience! ” said Ralph, clutching him still tighter 
and eyeing him with a sidelong look, so fixed and eager 
as surociently to denote that he had some hidden purpose 
in what he was about to say. '*Hear reason. She can’t 
have been gone long. I’ll call the police. Do you but 
gpve information of what she has stolen, and they’ll lay 
hands upon her, trust me. Here—help I ” 

*'No—no—nol” screamed tlie old man, putting hb 
hand on Ralph’s mouth. ’’ I can’t, 1 daren’t.” 

Help 1 help 1 ” cried Ralph. 

**No, no, no,” shrieked the otlier, stamping on the 

f round with the energy of a madman. ** 1 tell you no» 
daren’t, 1 daren’t! ” 

** Daren't make this robbery public ? ” said Ralph eagerly. 
** No ! ” rejoined Gride, wringing his hands. “ Hush! 
hush! Not a word of this; not a word must be said. 
I ,am undone. Whichever way 1 turn, I am undone. 1 
am betrayed. 1 shall be given up. 1 shall die in 
Newgate,! ” 

With ^atic exclamations such as these, and with many 
others in which fear, grief, and rage were strangely blended, 
the panioetricken wretch graducdly subdued his first loud 
outciy, until it had softened down into a low, despairing 
moan, ^equered now and tlien by a howl, asi going over 
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s^cU ^pers ds wer0 left in tho dieitt be dtseovered some 
n^w loss. With ynrf little excuse for defMrtb^ so 
amptlyi Ralph left him, and gp’eatly dis^[>poinHn^ the 
loiterers outside the house \fy telll^ them there was 
nothing the matter, got into the coadi| and was driven 
to kis own home. 

A letter on his table. He let it lie there for some 
rin^, as if ne had not the courage to open it, but at 
lenMh did so and turned deadly pale. 

worst has happened," no said; the house has 
failed. I see—^the rumour was abroad in the City last 
night, and reached the ears of those merchants* Well— 

w3i !*• 

He strode violently up and down the room and slopped 
again. 

**Ten thousand pounds! And only lying there for a 
day—for one day I How many anxious years, how many 
pindiiog days and sleepless nights, TOfore 1 scraped 
together that ten thousand pounds I Ten thousand 
pounds! How many proud painted dames would have 
fawned and smiled, and how many spendthrift block* 
heads done me Hp*servtce to my face, and cursed me in 
their hearts, while 1 turned that ten thousand pounds 
into twenty! While 1 ground, and pidclied, and used 
these needy borrowers for my pleasure and profit, what 
smooth-tongued speeches, and courteous loolm, and civil 
letters, they would have given me I The cant ^ the lying 
world is, that men like me compass our riches by dis¬ 
simulation and treachery, by fowntng, cringing, and stoop¬ 
ing. Why, how may lies, what mean and abject evasions, 
what humided behaviour from upstarts who, but for my 
money, would spurn me aside as th^ do their betters 
eveiy day, would that ten thousand pounds have brought 
me tn 1 Grant that I had doubled it—made cent* per 
cent—for every sovereign told another—there would not 
be one pece of money in all that heap which wouldn’t 
represent ten thousand mean and paltry lies, told—not by 
the money-lender, oh, nol but by the money-borrowers 
—^your liberal, thoughtless, generous, dashing folks, who 
wouldn*t be so mean as to save a sixpence for the 
world I" 

Striving, as It would seem, to lose part of the bittemem 
of his regiets in the bittwness of these other thoughts, 
Ralph continued to pace the room. There was hsM and 
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less of resolution in bis manner as bis mind gra4ttally sy- 
verted to his loss j and at lengtiv dropmng into hU elbo^* 
chair, and ^prasp^^^E udes so firmly that th^ creaW 
again, he $a>d, between his teethe / 

The fime has been when nothing could have moved me 
like the Ic^s of this great sum'-nothlng, for births, deaths, 
and marriages, and every event of int^est to most men, 
had (unless connected with gain dr loss of money)’ no 
interest for nw. But now, 1 swear, 1 mix up with the loss 
his triumph in telling it. If he had brought it about^l 
almost feel as if he had—I couldn*t hate him more. Let 
me but retaliate upon him, by degrees however slowi let 
me but begin to get the better of him, let me but turn 
the scale, iwd 1 can bear it*’ 

His meditations were long and deep. They terminated 
in his despatching a letter by Newman, addressed to Mr. 
Squeers at the Saracen’s Head, with instructions to inquire 
whether he had arrived in town, and, if so, tn wait an 
answer. Newman brought back the information that Mr. 
Squeers had come by mail that morning, and had received 
the letter in bed; but that he sent his outy, and word that 
he would get up and wait upon Mr. Ntckleby directly. 

The interval between the delivery of this message and the 
arrival of Mr, Squeers was very short; but before he came 
Ralph had suppressed eve^ sign of emotion, and once 
more regained the hard, immovable, indexible manner 
which was habitual to him, and to which, perhaps, was 
ascribable no small part of the influence whicli, over many 
men of no very strong prejudices on the score of morality, 
he could exert almost at will. 


^^Weli, Mr. Squeers,” he said, welcoming that wortliy 
with his accustomed smile, of which a sharp look and a 
thoughtful frown were part and parcel, ** how do jfou do ? ” 
’*Wh^, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, *'l’m pretty well. So’s 
the family, and so's the boys, except for a sort of rash as is 


a^iinnlng through the school, and rather puts ’em off their 
feed. But it’s a ill wind as blows no good to nobody; that’s 
what 1 always say when them lads has a wisitation. A 
wisitation, sir, is the Iqt of mortality. Mortality itself, sir, 
is a wisitation. The world is chock fiill of wisitations; and 
if a boy repines at a wisitation and makes you uncomfort¬ 
able with his noise, he must have his head punched. That’s 
going according to the Soripter, that is,” 

Mr, Squeers,” said Ralph drUy, 
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V We*Il avoid these precious morsels of Rioral!ty» if you 
pleftse, and talk of husmess.” 

** With all my heart, str,’* rejoined Squeers, **and first let 
me say-^—” 

*‘’First let me say, if you p1ease-~ Noggs I ** 

Newman presented himself when the summons had been 
twice or thrice repeated, and asked if his master called. 

“ 1 did. Go to your dinner. And go at once. Do yon 
hear?” ^ 

“ It ain’t time,** said Newman doggedly. 

My time is yours, and Z say it is,” returned Ralph. 

** You alter it every day,*’ said Newman, “ It isn’t fair.** 

“ You don’t keep many cooks, and can easily apologise to 
them for the trouble,** retorted Ralph. “ Begone, sir I ** 

Ralph not only issued this order in his most peremptory’ 
manner, but, under pretence of fetching some paper from 
the little office, saw it obeyed, and, when Newman had left 
the house, chained the door, to prevent the possibility of his 
returning secretly, by means of his latchkey. 

“ 1 have reason to suspect that fellow,” said Ralph, when 
he returned to his own office. “Therefore, until I have 
thought of the shot test and least troublesome way of 
ruining him, I hold it best to keep him at a distance.” 

“ It wouldn’t take much to ruin him, 1 should think,** 
said Squeers, with a grin. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Ralph. “ Nor to ruin a great 
many people whom I know. You were going to say—” 

Ralph’s summary and matter«of-course way of holding up 
this example and throwing out the hint that followed it, had 
evidently an efiect (as doubtless it was design^ to have) 
upon Mr. Squeers, who said, after a little hesitation and in 
a more subdued tone^ 

“ Why, what I was a-going to say, sir, Is that this here 
business regarding of that ung^teful and hard-lieartod 
chap, Snawley senior, puts me out of my way, and occa* 
stons a inconvenience quite unparalleled, besides, as I may 
say, making, for whole weeks together, Mrs. Squeers a 
perfect vHdder. It’s a pleasure to me to act with you, of 
course.” 

“ Of course,” said Ralph drily. 

^'Yes, 1 sav of course,” resumed Mr. Squeers, rubbing 
his knees; “but at the same time, when ana comes, as 1 
do now, better than two hundred and fifty mile to take a 
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it does put a man out a gbod deal* lotting gfotn 

tiio risk.** 

**And whore ttukf the Hsk he, Mn Squeeri?^/eaid 
Ralph. 

'* 1 ^ald letting alone the risk,*' teplled Squetrs evariveiv. 

And I said, where was the risk r ** 

“I wasn’t complaimng, you know, Mr. Nickleby,** 
pleaded Squem. ** U^n my word 1 never see sueh a——'* 

“I aric you wliere is thr risk?** repeated Redph em-- 
phaticaUy. 

“Where's the risk?** returned Squeers, rubbing hb 
knees still harder. “ Why, it ain’t necessary to menoon— 
certetn subjects is beat avtnded. Oh, you know what risk 
1 mean.” 

“How often have 1 told you,”said Ralph, “and how 
often am I to tell you, that you run no risk ? What have 
you sworn, or what are you asked to swear, but that at 
such and such a time a bey was left with you in the name 
of Smike; that ho was at your school fw a given number 
of years, was lost under such and such circumstances, is 
now found, and has been identified ty you in such and such 
keeping. This is all true—is it not?” 

“Yes,” replied Squeers, “tliat’s all true.” 

“Well, then,” said Ralph, “what risk do j'ou run? 
Who swears to a He but Snawley—a man whom 1 have 
paid much less than I have you ? ” 

“He certainly did it cheap, did Snawley,” observed 
Squeers. 

^He did it cheap 1 ” retorted Ralph testily, “yes, and he 
did it^well, and carries it off with a hypoc n ticaf fiice and a 
sanctified air, but you—risk 1 What do you mean by risk ? 
The certificates are all {genuine; Snawley Aad another son, 
he kas been married twice, his first wife is dead, none but 
her j^ost could tell that she didn’t write that letter, none 
but Snawl^ himself ^n tell that this is not his son, and 
that his son is food for worms ! The only penury is 
Snawley’s, and I fancy he is pretty well used to it. Where’s 
your risk ? ” 

“ Why, you know,” said Squeers, fidgeting in his chair, 
•* if you come to that, 1 might say where’s yours ? ” 

“ You might say where's mine} ” returned Ralph; 
“you may say where’s mine. I don’t appear in the 
business—neither do you. AU Snawloy’s interest is to 
stick well to the story he has told; and all Ms ririt is to 
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depart ^rtim h in the least. Talk of j^aur risk In tiie 
Conspiracy t ** 

** 1 say,” remonstrated Squeers. lookfne tmea^dly atotmd | 
** don’t call it tkat*>-jiist as a favouTi don^” 

**CaIl k wlmt yon like,” said Ralph irritably, “but 
attend to me. This tale was orieioaily fidbricat^ as a 
means of annoyance against one who hurt your trade and 
half oidgetled you to death, and to enaMe you to obtakt 
repossesrion or a half-dead drudge, whom you wished to 
regain, because, wbfle you wreak^' your vengeance on 
him for his share in the buriness, you knew that tbo 
knowledge that he was again in your power would be 
the best punishment you could inflict upon your enemy. 
Is that so, Mr. Squeers ? ” 

**Why, sir,” returned Squeers, almost overpowered by 
the determinatira which Ralph displayed to make every¬ 
thing tell against him, and by hie stem, unyielding 
manner. *' in a measure it was.” 


** What does that mean ? *’ sidd Ralfdi quietly. 

** Why, in a measure means,” returned Squeers, *'as it 
may be so; that it wasn’t all on my account, because you 
had some old grudge to satisfy, too.” 

*’lf I had not had,” said Ralph, in no way abashed 
by the reminder, ^*do you thinie 1 slibuld have helped 
you?” 

*’ Why, no, I don’t suppose you would,” Squeers replied, 
only wanted that point to be all square and straight 
between us.” 

’’How can it ever be otbenrise?” retorted Ralph. 
” Except that the account is against me, for I spend 
money to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and gratify 
yours at the same time. You are, at least, as avaricious 
as you are revengeful—«o am I. Which is best off? You, 
who win money and revenge at the same time and by the 
same process, and who are, at all events, sure of money, 
if not of revenge; or I, who am only sure of spending 
money in any case, and can but wm bare revenge at 
last.” 

As Mr. Squeers coitid only answer this proposition by 
shrugs and smiles, Ralph sternly bade him be silent, and 
thanaful that he was so well off; and then, fixing hds 
eyes steadily upon him, proceeded to say— 

First, that Nicholas had thwarted him in a plan he had 
fiinned for the disposal in marriage of a certain young 
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JadTi waA tiiut, in the eenfusign nit^ndnnl cm her fother*# 
sudden death, secured that lady liimself, and boma her 
off in triumpli* 

Secondly, that by «ome will or aetUement^certainJy by 
some instrument in writing, which most contain tlm young 
lady*$ fiame^ and oould be, tberelore, easily selected from 
otliere, If aooesi to the place where it was deposited were 
once eecured«<^he was entitled to property, which, if the 
eatstence of this deed ever became known to her^ would 
make Iter husband (and Ralph represented that Nicholas 
was certain to marry her) a noh and prosperous man, and 
most formidable enemy. 

Tlurdiy, that this deed had been, with others, stolen 
from one who had himself obtained or concealed it 
fraudulently, and who feared to take any steps for its 
recovery i and that he (Ralph) knew the thief. 

To all this Mr. Squeers listened, with greedy ear^ tb^ 
devoured every syllable, and whh his one eye and his 
mouth wide open: marvelling for what special reason he 
was honoured with so much of Ralph’s confidence, and to 
what it all tended, 

** Now,** said Ralph, leaning forward, and placing his 
hand on Squeers’s arm, *'hear the design which 1 nave 
conceived, and whicli I must—l say, must, if X can ripen 
it—have carried into execution. No advantage can he 
reaped from this deed, whatever it is, save tw the girl 
herself, or her husband; and the possession of this deed 
by one or other of them is indispensable to any advantage 
being gained. Thai 1 have discovered, beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt. 1 want that deed brought here, that I 
may give the man who brings it fifty pounds in gold, and 
burn It to ashes before his mce.” 

Mr. Squeers, after following with his eye the action of 
Ralph’s hand towards the fireplace, as if lie were at that 
moment consuming the paper, drew a long breath, and 
said*^ 

Yes; but who’s to bring it ? ” 

Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be done before it can 
be got at,” said Ralph. “ Rut if anybody’-^you I ” 

Mr. gqueers's first tokens of consternation, and his flat 
relinquishment of the task, would have staggered most 
men, if the)r had not occasioned an utter abandonment of 
the proposition. On Ralph Uiey produced not the slightest 
'^eflect. Resuming, when the schoolmaater had quite talked 
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himself out of breath, as coolly as !f ha hod never bean 
interrupted, Ralph proceeded to eapadate on such features 
of the case as he deemed it most advisable to lay the 
greatest stress on. 

Tliese were the age, decrepitude, and weakness of Mrs. 
SUderskew, the great improbability of her liaving ak^ 
accomplice or even acquaintance^ taking into account h^ 
secluded habits, and her long residence in 'Such a house 
as Gride’s; the strong reason there was to suppose that 
the robbery was not the result of a concerted plan, other-* 
wise she would have watdied an opportunity of carrying 
off a sum of money; the difficulty she would be placed in 
when she began to think on what she had done, and found 
herself encumbered with documents of whose nature she 
was utterly ignorant; and the comparadve ease with which 
somebody, with a fidl knowledge or her position, obtaining 
access to her and working upon her fears, if necessary, 
might worm himself into her confidence, and obtain, under 
one pretence or another, free possession of the deed. To 
these were added such considerations as the constant 
residence of Mr. S^ueers at a long distance from London, 
which rendered his association with Mrs. SUderskew a 
mere masquerading frolic, in which nobody was likely to 
recognise him, either at the time or afferwards; the im¬ 
possibility of Ralph’s undertaking the task himself, he 
being already known to her by sight; and various com¬ 
ments on the uncommon tact and experience of Mr. 
Squeers, which would make his overreadiing one old 
woman a mere matter of child’s play and amusement. 
In addition to these influences and persuasions, Ralph 
drew, with his utmost skill and power, a vivid picture of 
the defeat which Nicholas would sustain, should they 
succeed, in linking himself to a beggar, where he expected 
to wed an heiress—glan^ at the immeasurable im¬ 
portance it must be to a man situated as Squeers to 
preserve such a friend as himself—dwelt on a long train 
of benefits, conferred since their first acquaintance, when 
he had reported favourably of his treatment of a sickly 
boy who had died under his hands ^and whose death aras 
very convenient to Ralph and his clients, but this he did 
not say)—and finally hinted that the fifty pounds might 
be increased to seventy-five, or, in the event of very great 
success, even to a hundred. 

These arguments at length concluded, Mi% Squeers 
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crossed hfs len, uncrossed tbem* scratched his head, nd>hed 
his eye, examtn^ the {nUnis of hts hstnds, and hit his tudls» 
and exidtHtifia many other ^gns tn resttessaess and 
indeci^on, asked ^'whether one hundred pound was the 
highest that Mr. Ntckleby could go.*^ Being answered in 
the affirmative, he became restless again, and, alter some 
thought, and an unsuccessful inqutty'* whether he eouldn^t 
go another fifty," said he supposed ne must try and do the 
most he could for a friend, wnich was always his maxim, 
and tiierefore he undertook the job. 

** But how are you to get at the woman ? " he said; 
** that's what it is as pqzsles me." 

" I may not get at her at all," replied Ralph, ** but 111 
tjy. 1 have hunted people in this citv before now, who 
have been better hid than she; and I know quarters In 
which a guinea or tw<^ carefully SMOt, will often solve 
darker riddles than this^ay, and keep them close, too, 
if need be 1 1 hear my man ringing at the door. We 
may as well part You had better not come to and fro, 
but wait till you hear from me." 

** Good I" returned Squeers. ** 1 say ! If you shouldn’t 
find her out, vou'll {»y expenses at the Saracen, and 
something for foss of time I" 

“ Well," said Ralph testily; ** yes 1 You have nothing 
more to say ? ” 

Squeers shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to the 
street door, and, audibly wondering, for the edification of 
Newman, why it was fastened as if it were night, let him 
in and Squeers out, and returned to his own room. 

*'NowI" he muttered doggedly, "come what come 
may, for the present I am firm and unshaken. Let me but 
retrieve this one small portion of my loss and disgrace ; let 
me but defeat him in this one hope, dear to his neart as 1 
know it must be; let me but do this; and it shall ^ the 
first link in such a chain, which 1 will wind about him, as 
never man forged yeU" 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

now RALPH NICKLBBY^S AUXIUART WRKT ABOUT BS WORK, 
AND now RB PROSFSRBD WITH IT. 

It was a dark, wet, gloomy nl||^ht ia atitamn, when In an 
tipper room of a mean house, situated in an obscure street 
or rather court near Lambeth, there sat, all alone, a one* 
eyed man, grotesquely habited, either for lack of better 
garments or for puiposea of disguise, in a loose great* 
coat, with arms nalx as long a|^n sus his own, and a 
capacity of length and breadth winch would have admitted 
of his winding nimself in it, head a^ all, with the utmost 
ease, and without any risk of straining die old and grea^ 
material of which it was composed. 

Sb attired, and in a place so fer removed from his usual 
haunts and occupations, and so very poor and wretched in 
its character, perhaps Mrs. Squeers herself would have had 
some difficulty in recognising her lord, quickened though 
her natural sagacity doubtless would have been by the 
affectionate yeamins^ smpttiKS of a tender adfe. But 
Mrs. Squeers’s lord it was; and^ in a toRiably disconsolate 
mood Mrs. Squeers’s lord aj^'eared to be, as, helping 
himself from a black bottle which stood on the table beside 
him, he cast round the chamber a look, in which very slight 
regard for the objects witliin view was plainly mingled with 
some regretful and impatient recollections ox distant scenes 
and persons. 

There were certainly no particular attractions, eidier in 
the room over which the glance of Mr. Squeers so dis* 
contentedly wandered, or in the narrow street into which it 
might have penetrated, If he had thought fit to approach 
the window. The attic-chamber in which he sat was bare 
and mean: the bedstead, and such few other articles of 
necessoi^ furniture as it contained, were of the commonest 
description, in a most cra^ state, and of a most uninviting 
appearance. The street was muddy, dirty, and deserted. 
Having but one outlet, it was traversed by few but tlie 
inhabitants at any time; and, the night being one of those 
on which most people are glad to be within doors, it now 
presented no other signs of life than the dull glimmering of 
poor candles from the dkty windowe, and few sounds hut 
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^he pattering of the rain, and occasionally the heavy do^g 
of some creaking door. 

Mr. S^ueers continued to lo^ disconsolately about him, 
and lo listen to these noises in profound silence, broken 
only by the rustling of his large coat, as he no^ and Uien 
moved his arm to ^se his glass to his Hps—Mr. Squeers 
continued to do this for some time, until the increasing 
gloom warned'him to snuff the candle. Seeming to be 
slightly roused by this exertipn, he raised his eyes to the 
cening, and fixing th^i upon some uncouth and fantastic 
figures, traced upon it by the wet and damp which had 
penetrated through tlte roof, broke into the following 
soliloquy j—^ 

** Well, this is a pretty go, is this here I —an uncommon 
pretty go 1 Here have 1 been, a matter of how many weeks 
—hard upon six—a-follering up this herd blessed old 
dowager, petty larcenerer ** —Mr. Squeers delivered himself 
of this epithet with great difficulty and effort—*'and 
Dothebo^ Hall a-running itself regularly to seed the 
while I That’s the worst of ever being in with a ow«dacious 
chap like that old Nickleby. You never know when he’s 
done with you, and if you’re in for a penny you’re in for 
a pound.” 

This remark perhaps reminded Mr. Squeers that he was 
in for a hundred pound; at any rate, his countenance 
relaxed, and he raised his glass to his mouth with an air 
of greater enjoyment of its contents llian he had before 
evinced. 

*' 1 never see,” soliloquised Mr. Squeers, in continuation, 
** I never see nor come across such a file as that old 
Nickleby—never. He’s out of everybody’s deptli, he is. 
He’s what you may a^call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see 
how sly and cunning he grubbed on, day after day, a- 
wqrming and plodding and tracing and turning and 
twining of hisself about, till he found out where tliis 
precious Mrs. Peg was hid, and cleared the ground for me 
to work upon—creeping and crawling and gliding, like an 
ugly old, bright-eyed, stagnation-blooded adder I Ah 1 
m’d Iiave made a good ’un in our line, but it would have 
been too limited for him ; his genius would have busied all 
bounds, and coming over every obstacle, broke down all 
before^ it, till it eiected itself into a mouneyment of—<— 
Well, I’ll think of the rest, and say it wlien conwonieiiL” 

Making a halt in his reflections at this place, Mr. Squeers 
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Ag^aiii put h!fl glass to his lips, and drawing a dirty latter 
firom his pocket, proceeded to coa over its oontents with the 
atr of a man who had read it very oft^ and now re&esited 
his memory rather in the absence of better amusement than 
for any specific information. 

**The pigs is well,” said Mr. Squeers« **the cows is 
well, and the boys is bobbish. Young Sprouter has been 
a-winking, has he? 1*11 wink him when 1 get bade. 

* Cobbey would persist in sniffing while he was a-eatlng Ids 
dinner, and said that the beef was so strong it made faim.*"^ 
Very good, Cobbey, we*U see if we can*t make you sniif 
a little without beef. * Pitcher was took with another 
fever’—K>f course he was—* and being fetched by hb friends, 
died the day after he got home,* of course he did, and out 
of aggravation; its part of a deep-laid system. Th^ 
ain*t another chap in the school but that boy as would have 
died exactly at the end of the quarter; taking it out of me 
to the very last, and then carrying his spite to the utmost 
extremity. * The junioreat Palmer said he wished he was 
in heaven *—1 really don't know, I do itoi know what*s to 
be done with that young fellow; he's always a-wlshing 
something horrid. He said once he wished he was a 
donkey, because then he wouldn't haVe a father as 
didn't love him!—pretty wicious that, for a child of 
six! ** 

Mr. Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation 
of this hardened nature in one so young, that he angrily 
put up the letter, and sought, In a new train of ideas, a 
subject of consolation. 

** It*s a long time to have been a-lingering in London,** 
he said, ** and this is a precious hole to come and live in, 
even if it has been only for a week or so. Still, one hundred 
pound is five boys, and five b 03 rs take a whole year to pay 
one hundred pound, and there*s their keep to be substracted, 
besides. There's nothing lost, neither, by one's being here; 
because the boys* money comes in just the same as if I 
was at home, and Mrs. I^ueers she keeps them in order. 
There*!! be some lost time to make up, of course—there*ll 
be an arrear of flogging as'll have to be gone through; 
still, a couple of days makes that all right, and one don't 
mind a little extra work for one hundred pound. It’s pretty 
nigh tlie time to wait upon the old woman. From what 
she said last night, I suspect that if 1 am to succeed at all, 
I shall succeed to-ntght; So 1*11 have half a glass more, to 
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idsh fn3^l tiiecets* and out myw^f in ^dnts. Hnu 
Sfloeeri, my 4Mr» your bealtn I* 

Loeri^ with Ms om eyo as if the lady to whom he drank 
had been actually present, Mr. Squeers—in hts enthusiasm, 
no doubt—^ured out a full glass, and emptied it; and as 
the fiqaor was raw spirits, he had applied himself to 
the same bottle more than onob already, it is not 
surprising that he found himself, by thie time, in an 
extremely cheerful state, ano quite enough excited for 
his purpose. 


what that purpose was, soon appeared; for, after a few 
turns about the room to steady himself, he took the bottle 
under his armband the glass in his hand, and blowing out 
tile candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole 
out upon the shdrcase, and creeping softly to a door opposite 
bis own, tapped gently at it. 

** But what’s the use tapping? ** he said, ** she’ll never 
hear. 1 suppose she isn’t doing anything vm particular; 
and if she is, it don’t much matter, that 1 see.’’ 


With this brief preface, Mr. Squeers applied his hand to 
the latch of the door, and thrusting fats head into a garret 
far more deplorable than that he had Just left, and seeing 
tliat there was nobody there but an old woman, who was 
bending over a wretched fire (for although the weather was 
still warm, the evening was chilly), walked in, and tapped 
her on the shoulder. 


** Well, my Slider,** said Mr. Squeers jocularly. 

Is that you ?^ inquired Peg. 

"Ah! it’s me, and me’s the first person singular, nomi* 
native case, agr^ng with the verb ' it’s,* and governed by 
Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour; but when the 
h IS sounded, the a only is to be used, as a hand, a heart, 
a highway,” replied Mr. Squeers, quoting at random from 
the grammar. " At least, if it Isn’t, you don’t know any 
better, and if it is. I’ve done it accidentally.” 

Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of voice, la 
which, of course, it was inaudible to^ Peg, Mr. Squeers 
drew a stool to the fire, and placing himself'over against 
her, and the bottle and glass on the floor between them^ 
roared out again, very loud— 

" Well, my Slider I ” 

" 1 hear you,” said Peg, recriving him very graciously. 

" IVe come according to promise,” roared Queers. 

" So they used lo say in that part of the country I cdme 
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observed Peg ocnitplaoen^, **but 1 ^nk <dl*e 

bettw;** 

**Better ttiao what?** roared Sque^j adding some 
rathar strong language in an undertone. , 

“ No,** siS Peg, “ of couiae not” 

never saw such a monster as jfon are I” muttered 
Squeers, liking as amiable as be possibly could the 
while; for Peg's eye was upon him, ana she was chuckling 
fearfully^ as though in delight at having made a choice 
repartee. ** Do you see this? this is a bottle.” 

** I see it,” answered Peg. 

** Well, and do you see ihu?^ bawled Squeers. ** This 
is a glass I ’* Peg saw tliat too. 

**See here, then,” said Squeers, accompanying his 
remarks with appropriate action, ** 1 fill the glass from the 
bottle, and I say * your health, Slider,' and empty it; then 
I rinse it genteelly with a little drop, which I’m forced to 
throw Into the fire—hollo! we shall have the cbimbley 
alight nesKt—fill it again, and hand it over to you.” 

** Pear health,” said Peg. 

**She understands that, anyways,” muttered Squeers, 
watching Mrs. Sliderskew as she despatched her portion, 
and choked and gas^d In a most awfol manner after 
so doing; **now, tnen, let's have a talk. How’s the 
rheumatics ? ” 

Mrs. Sliderskew, with mudi blinking and chuckling, and 
with looks expressive of her strong admiration of Mr. 
Squeers, his person, manners, and conversation, replied that 
the rheumatics were better. 

** What's the reason,” said Mr. Squeers, deriving fresh 
facetiousness finm the bottle—** what's the reason of 
rheumatics f What do they mean ? What do people have 
'em for—eh ? ” 

Mrs. Sliderdcew didn’t know, but suggested that it was 
possibly because they couldn't help it. 

^'Measles, rheumatics, booing-cough, fevers, agers, 
and lumbagers,” said Mr. Squeers, "is all philosophy 
together; that's what it is. The heavenly bodies is 
philosophy, and the eaitMy bodies is philosophy. If there’s 
a screw loose in a heavenly body, that's philosophy; and if 
there's a screw loose in a earthly body, that's philosophy 
; or it may be that sometimes there's a little metaphysics 
in it, but that’s not often. Philosophy's the chap ror me. 
If a parent asks a question in the cfasslcal, commercial, or 
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mathematical line, saya I, gravely, * Wh3% air, io the firat 
place, are you a philosopher r ’—* No, Mr. Squeer$,*he 8aya« 
*1 ain*t* *Tlien, aiti’ sa]fa I, *1 am aorry for you, for 1 
shaa*t be able to explain it.’ Naturally, the parent goes 
away and 'wishes he was a philosopher, and, equally 
naturally, thinks I’m one.” 

Saying this, and a great deal more, with tipsy profundity 
and a serio-comic air, and keeping his eye all the time on 
Mrs. Sliderskew, who was t unable to hear one^ word, 
Mr. Squeers conduded by helping himself and passing the 
bottle; to whidi Peg did becoming reverence. 

** That’s the time of dayl” said Mr. Squeera. *’Ydu 
look twenty pound ten better tlian you did.” 

Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckle, but modesty forbade 
her assenting verbally to the compliment. 

**Twenty pound ten better,” repeated Mr. Squeers, 
**than you did that day when 1 first introduced myself*^ 
don’t you know ? ” 

** Ah 1 ” said Peg, shaking her head, ” but you fi'ightened 
me tliat day.” 

** Did 1 ? ” said Squeers ; well, it w^as rather a starUilig 
thing for a stranger to come and recommend himself by 
saying that he knew all about you, and what your name 
was, and why you were living so quiet here, and 
what you had boned, and who ypu boned it from, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

Peg nodded iter head in strong assent. 

'’But 1 know everything that happens in that way, 
you see,” continued Squeers. "Nothing takes place, of 
that kind, lliat 1 ain’t up to entirely. I’m a sort of a 
lawyer, Slider, of first-rate standing, and understanding 
too; I’m the intimate friend and confidential adwiser of 
pretty nigh every man, woman, and child that gets them¬ 
selves into difficulties by being too nimble with their 
fingers, I’m-’ 

Mr. Squeers’s catalogue of his own merits and accom¬ 
plishments, which was partly the result of a concerted 
plan between himself and Ralph Nickleby, and fiowed, 
in part, from the black bottle, was here interrupted by 
Mrs. Sliderskew. 

'’Ha, ha, hd!” she cried, folding her arms and wag* 
ging her head; " and so he wasn’t mai;ried after all, wasn’t 
he—not man led after all ? ” 

** No, replied Squeers, *' that he wasn’t I ” 
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**And A young lovnr enma and eanrled pff tha brlifo, 
th?’*aald Peg. « 

'‘From under hlg very nafe,** taplled Squeera; **And 
1*111 told tha yout^ chap cut up rough bealdaa. and hrolch 
tha vlndart, and forced him to awailar his wadding favour, 
whidi nearly choked liim.** 

** Tall me all about it again,** cried Peg, with a tnalidotta 
relish of her old inaster*s defeat, which made her natural 
hideousnees aomething quite fearful; **let's hear it all 
again, beginning at tiie beginning now, as If you'd never 
told me. Let’s have it every word—now-^now—^beginning 
at the ve^ first, you know, when he went to the house 
that morning 1 ’* 

Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. SUderskew freely with the 
liquor, and sustaining himself under the exertion of 
speaking so loud by frequent applications to it himself, 
complied with this request by describing the discomfiture 
of Arthur Qride, with such improvements on the truth as 
happened to occur to him, and the ingenious invention 
and application of which bad been very instrumental lit 
recommending him to her notice in the beginning of their 
acquaintance. Mrs. Sliderskew was in an ecstasy of 
delight, rolling her head about, drawing up her skinny 
shoulders, and wrinkling her cadaverous face into so 
many and such complicated forms of ugliness, as awakened 
the unbounded astonisiiment and disgust even of Mr. 
Squeers. 

** He’s a treacherous old goat,” said Peg. '*and cozened 
me with cunning tricks and lying promises, but never 
mind—I'm even with him-^I'm even with him,” 

**More than even, Slider,” returned Squeers; "you'd 
have been even with him, if he'd got married; but witli 
the disappointment besides, you're a long way ahead-* 
out of eight, Slider, quite out of sight* And that re¬ 
minds me,” he added, handing her the glass, "if you 
want me to give you my opinion of them deeds, and tell 
you what you'd better keep and wliat you'd better burn, 
why, now's your time, Slider.” 

"Ttiere ain't no hurry for that,” said Peg, with several 
knowing looks and winks. 

•'Oh, very welll” observed Squeers, "it don't matter 
to me; you asked me, you know. I shouldn't charge 
you nothing, being a friend. You're the best judge, of 
oourse, but you're a bold woman, Slldeiw-that's all*’* 
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"How ftm memi bold ?” tald P«g. 

** Why, I only inean that if it wat nie» I woolda*!; keip 
p9ipers aa might hang mt, littofing about when they 
might be turned Into money^them aa wasn’t ttsahil 
made awi^ with, and them aa was, Udd by sontewhem, 
safe; that^ all,’* returned Squeers; ’* but everybody’s the 
best judge of their own afialrs* All X say is. Slider, i 
wouldn’t do it” 

**Come,” said Peg, "then you sliall see ’em.” 

**/.don't want to see ’em,” replied Squeers, alfecting 
to be out of humour; "don’t talk as if it was a 
treat Show to somebody else, and take their 
advice.” 

Mr. Squeers would very likely have carried on the £airce' 
of being oSended a little longer, if Mrs, Sliderskew, in 
her anmety to restore herself to her former high position 
In his good graces, had not become so extremely affec* 
tionate that he stood at some risk of being smothersd 
by her caresses. Repressing, with as good a grace as 
possible, these little familiarities—for which, there is 
reason to believe the black bottle was at least as much 
to blame as any consUtutional infirmity on the part of 
Mrs. Sliderskew—he protested that he had only been 
joking; and, in proof of his unimpaired good-humour, 
that be was ready to examine the deeds at once, 
so duns, he^ could afford any satufaction or rohu w 
mind to nis fiiir friend. 

' "And now you’re up, my Slider,” bawled Squeers, as 
she rose to fetch them, "bolt the door.” 

Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the bolt, 
crept to the other end of the room, and firom beneath tlie 
coals which filled the bottom of the cupboard, drew forth 
a small deal box. Having placed this on the floor at 
Squeers’s feet, she brought from under the pillow dT her 
bra a small key, with wmch she signed to that gentleman 
to open it Mr. Squeers, who had eagerly foUowed her 
eveiy motion, lost no time in obeying tms hint; and, 
throwing back the Hd, gazed with ra^ure on tiie docu¬ 
ments vmich lay within, 

"Now you see,” said Peg, kneeling down on the floor 
beside him, and staying his impatient hand; "what’s of 
no use weil bum; wh^ we can get any money by we’ll 
keep; and if there’s any we could get him into trouble 
by, and firet and waste away his heart to shreds, those 



w«^l taka paitioidii^<aar» of| ^ tkat!^ wkat t miH la 
do* and imd 1 hoadd to 40 whaa I Ht him.** 

*^I Utoiai^t*^ mid Sqtiaef^ you dlda^ boar bko 
any paftidalar good^u^ But* I my» odqr diiki^ jpau 
tarn soma luouoy beaidoa?” 

**$0100 urtmt?** asked P 0 g« 

*^Sooie monoy*** roared Squoora.. ^1 do boUeva ,idia 
uroman hears me* and wants to make ma to break a 
wassel, so that she may have the pleasure of nursing me* 
Soma money, Slidar^money I ** 

V Why, what a man you aia to ask I ** cried Pag, with 
sofh'a contempt ** If t < had taken money from Arthur 
Grtde, he’d have scoured the whole earth to find me-nm, 
and he’d have smelled it out, and raked it up, somdiow* if I 
had buried it at the bottom of riie deepest toI hi England. 
No, no I 1 knew better than that f took what I tlioc^t 
his secrets were hid in; and them he couldn’t afibrtT to 
make public, let ’em be worth ever so much mooey. He’s 
an old dog; a sly, ol^ cunning, thankless dog 1 He first 
starved, and then tririced me; and if 1 could, Vd kill 
him.” 

’’All right, and very laudable,” said Squeers. ’’But, 
first and foremost, SUder, burn the. boot You shouli] 
never keep things as may lead to discovery—always mind 
that. So.while you pull it to fneces (whten you can earily 
do, for it’s very old and rickety) and bum it in little bite, 
I’J] look over the papers and tel! you what th^ are.” 

Peg expressing her acquiescence in this arrangement, 
Mr. Queers turned the box bottom upwards, and tumbling 
the contents upon the floor, handed it to her; the destruction 
of the box being an extemporary device for engaging bar 
attention, in case it should prove desirable to distract it fkom 
bis own proceedings. 

** There 1 ” said Squeers ; ’’you poke the jueces between 
die bars, and make up a good nre, and I’ll read the while— 
let me see—let me see.” And taking the candle down 
beside him, Mr. Squeers, with great eagerness and a 
cunning grin overspreading his tece, entered upon his task 
of examination., 

2 f the old woman had not been very deaf, she must have 
heard, when slie last went to the door, the breathing of two 
persons close briilnd it; and if those two persons had been 
unacquainted with her infirmity they must probal^ have 
riioseo that moment either for presenting thaoteteres or 

sa 
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igdctnn: to fitgtit. But, knondng whom had to 
deal, they remained quite etiH, and now, not only apTwed 
unobserved at the door—which was not bolted, %r the bok 
had no hasp—but warily, and With noiseless footsteps, 
advanced into the room. 

As tliey stole ^srther and farther In by slight and scarcely 
percoptibiedegfrees, and with such cdution that they scarcely 
seemM to breathe, the old hag and Squeers, little dreamtn|r 
of any simh invasion, and utterly unconscious of there btinw 
any soul near hut themselves, were busily occupied with 
their tasks. Tlie old woman, with her wrinkled &ce close 
to the bars of the stove, puffing at the dull embers which 
had not vet caught the wood—Squeers stooping down to 
the candle, which brought out the fhll ugliness m his face, 
as the light of the fire did that of his oompanion—both 
intently engaged, and wearing faces of eauftation which 
contrasted strongly with the anxious looks of those behind, 
who took advantage of the slightest sound to cover their 
advance, and, almost before^ they had moved an inch, and 
all was silent, stopped again—this, with the large, bare 
room, damp waits, and flickering, doubtful light, combined 
to form a scene which the most careless and indifferent 
spectator {could any have been present) could scarcely have 
railed to derive some interest ficm, and would not readily 
have foigotten. 

Of the stealthy comers, Prank Cheeryble was one, and 
Newman Noggs the other. Newman had caught up, by 
the rusty nozzfe, an old p^r of bellows, which were just 
undergoing a flourish in the air preparatory to a descent 
upon the head of Mr. Squeers, when Frank, with an earnest 
gesture, stayed his arm, and, taking another step in 
advance, came so close behind the scnoolmaster that, by 
leaning slightly forward, he could plainly distinguish the 
writing which he held up to his eye. 

Mr. Squeers, not being remarkably erudite, appeared to 
be considerably puzried by this first prize, which was in 
an engrossing hand, and not vexy legible to a practised eye. 
Having triedlt by reading from left to right, and from right 
to left, and finding it equally clear boUi ways, he turned 
it upside 4oam with no better success. 

** Ha, ha, ha! ** Chuckled Peg, who, on her knees hefbre 
the Are, was feeding it with figments of the boa, and 
grinning In most devilish eauitation. ** What’s that 
writing about, eh?** 
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** Nothing fiarUouhu'/rdphod Squeors, tosfing ittowttMo 
her. ** lt*« only aA tAd leeso, «f woU as i can make mil. 
Throw it in the fins r 

Mrs. Sliderskew oompJled, acid inquired what the next 
one was. 

** This,** said Squeers, is a buotUe of overdue aoe^* 
aiices and renewed btUa of or eight young gentle¬ 
men, but theyVe all M.P.’s, so it*s of no use to anybody. 
Throw it in the fire 1** 

Peg did as slie was bidden, and waited for the 
next. 

** This,** said Squeers, ** seems to be some deed of sale of 
the right of presentation to the rectory of Purechurcb, in the 
valley of Cashup. Take care of that, Slider—-lltenUly ibr 
God’s sake. lt*ll fetch a price at the Auction Mart.*’ 

** What’s tile next ? '* inquired Peg. 

** Why, this,** said Squeers, ** seems, from the two letters 
that's with it, to be a bond from a curate down in the 
countf^i to pay half a year’s wages of forty pound for 
borrowing twenty. Take care of that, for if he don’t pay it, 
his bishop will very soon be down upon him. We know 
what the camel and the needle’s e^e means; no man as 
can’t live upon his income, whatever itds, must expect to go 
to heaven at any price—it’s very odd; 1 don’t see anything 
like it yet.” 

** What’s the matter?” said Peg. 

** Nothing,” replied Squeers, “only I’m looking for-** 

Newman raised tlie bellows again. Once more, Frank, 
by a rapid motion of hts arm, unaccompanied by any noise, 
checkea him in his purpose. 

**Here you are,’’ said Squeers, “bonds—take care of 
them. Warrant of attorney—^take care of that. Two 
cognovits—take care of them. Lease and release—bum 
tliat. Ah I * Madeline Bray—come of age or marry—the 
said Madeline.*—^Hera bum tktU/'* 

Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parchment 
that he caught up for the purpose, Squeers, as she turned 
her head, tlirust into the breast of his large coat the deed in 
which these words had caught his eye, and burst into a 
shout of triumpli. 

“ I’ve got it 1 ” said Squeers. “I’ve got it I Hurrah 1 
The plan was a good one though the chance was desperate* 
and the day’s our own at last P* 

Peg demanded wlrnt he iaugh^ at, bat no answer was 



Nownoaa^ maa^ couM xio^ loiter Ibe f««tphliied; 
MiowSf teo6iu|iii|^ bj»vi}y, ami wim unening Aim, m 
tl&e very centre of Hr» Sqneers’e lieed, £tiiled h& to the 
floOTv A^ etretched kim oo it flat and eeoseless. 


CHAPTER LVHL 

IK WHICH CKB SCENE , or ^IS HISTORY IS CLOSBO. 

DivioiNO the disumce into two days* journey, in older that 
hie charge might auetaiii the Jese eshaustion and fiatlgue 
firom travellifig so &r> Nicholas, at the end of the second day 
from their leaving hooMi found himself within a veiy few 
miles of the m>ot wheie the happiest years of his life had 
been passed, and which, while It nlled his mind with 
pleasant and peaceful thoughts, brought back many pcdnful 
and vivid recollections of the circumstances in which he and 
ills had wandered forth from their old home, cast upon the 
rough world and the mercy of strangers. 

It needed no such reflections as those which the memoiy 
of old daysi^and wanderings among scenes where our child* 
hood has been passed, usually awaken in the most insensible 
minds, to sofren the heart of Nicholas, and render him more 
than usually mindful of his drooping friend. By night and 
day, at all times and seasons, always watchful, attentive, 
and solicitous, and never vaiylng in the dischatge of his 
self-imposed duty to one so friendless and helpless as he 
whose sands of life were now fruit running out and 
dwindling r^dly away, he was ever at his side. He never 
left him. To encourage and animate him, administer 
to his wants, supi»rt and cheer him to the utmost of bis 
powwr, was now his constant and unceasing occupation. 

'They procured a humble lodging in a small farm-house, 
surrounded by meadows, where Nicholas had often re¬ 
velled when a child with a troop of merry schoolfollows; 
and here took' up dieir rest. 

At first, Smike was strong enough to walk about, for 
short distances at a time, witii no other suj^ort or aid 
than that which; Nldiolas could afkrd him. At this time 
nothing appeared to interest him so much as visiting those 
xdaces which had been most familiar to his friend in 
OTgone days. Yielding to this foncy, mid pleased to find 
that its hiaulgeoce beguiled the sick boy of many tsdioiia 
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honxn, n^rmr faShd to him mattinr fyr ^maghk 
imil mmifttioA aftemrai^ Ntdiola* made aocli Mta 
the kmiee of their diulf immbies; driving hint ntim 
place to ^aca in a litfJe poiiy<«efaidrt and eii^torting Idni 
on Ids arm ediUe they waUm riowly mmong these oht 
hauntSi or liitgmd in the sun1i|^t to take long parting 
looks of those whtOh were most quiet and beautifuL 

It was on such occasions ms diese that Nicholas* yielding 
almost unconsciously to the Interest of tdd association^ 
would point out some tree diat he had cltmbed a hundred 
times* to look at the young birds in their nest; and the 
branch from which he Used to shout to litde Kate, who 
stood below* tenified at the h^ht he had gained, and yet 
urging him higher still by the mtensitv of her admiratiom 
There was the old house, too* which tnev would pass 
every day, looking up at the tiny window through wtii<^ 
the sun used to stream in and wake him on the summer 
mornings—thw were all summer mornings then—and 
dimbing up the garden-wail and looking over* Nkholas 
could see the very rose-bush which had come* a present 
to Kate, firom some little lover, and she had planted with 
her own hands. There were the hedgerows, where the 
brother and sister had so often gathered wild ftowers 
together, and the green fields aim shady paths where 
they had so often strayed. There was oot a iMe, a brook, 
or copse, or cottage near, with which eome diU^sh event 
was not entwined, and back it came upon the mind as 
events of childhood do—nothing in itself; perhaps a word* 
a laugh, a look, some slight distress* a passing thought 
or fear; and yet more strongly and ratinctly marked* and 
better far remembered, than the hardest trials or severest 
sorrows of a year ago. 

One of these esf^tions led them through the clntreb- 
yard where was his Other’s grave. ** Even here,** said 
Nicholas softly, we used to loiter before we knew what 
death was, and when we little thought whose ashes would 
rest beneath; and, wondering at me silence, idt down to 
rest and speak below our breath. Once Rate was lost, 
and after an hour of fruitless search they fi>und her, fruU 
asleep under that tree which shades my lather’s grave. 
He was very fond of her* and said when he took her up 
in hts arm, still slee^ng, that whenever he died ha would 
wish to be buried where his dear little child had laid her 
head. You see his wish was not forgotten.** 
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Nothing more paseed at that time, hut that ii%ht, *• 
Nikolas sat he^de his bed, Smlke started from what had 
seemed to be a slumber, and^ laving his hand in his, 
pnwed, as tihe tears coursed down nts free, that he wotdd 
mahe him one solemn promise, 

**WhfU is that?** s^d Nicholas kindly, **lf 1 can 
redeem it, or hope to do so, jmu know 1 will.*’ 

** I am sure jrou will,** was the reply. ** Promise me 
that when 1 die, 1 shall be haried near—4S near as (hey 
can make my grave—to the tree we saw to-day.** 

Nicholas gave the promise; he had few words to ^glve 
it in, but they were sdemn and earnest. Hts poor friend 
kept his hand in his, and turned as if to sleep. But there 
were stifled sobs; and the hand was pressed more than 
once, or twice, or thrice, before he sank to rest mid slowly 
loos^ hts hold. 

In a fortnight’s time, Im became too ill to move about. 
Once or twice Nicholas drove him out, propped up with 
{dllows I but the motion of the chaise was painful to him, 
and brought on fits of fainting, which, in his weakened 
state, weie dangerous. There was an old couch in the 
house, which was his favourite resting-place bv day; 
when the sun shone, and the weather was warm, Nicholas 
had this wheeled into a little orchard which was riose at 
hand, and his charge being well wrapped up and carried 
out to it, they used to sit there sometimes frn* hours 
together. 

It was on one of these occasions that a drcumstance 
took place, which Nicholas, at the time, thoroughly 
believed to be the mere delusion of an imagination al^ed 
by disease; but which he had, afterwards, too good 
reason to know was of real and actual occurrence. 

He had brought Smike out in his arms—poor fellow r 
a child might have carried him then—to see the sunset, 
and, having arranged his couch, had taken his seat beside 
it. He had been watching the whole of the night before, 
and, being greatly frti^ed both in mind and body, 
gradtially fell asleep. 

He could not heve closed his eyes five minutes, when 
he was awakened by a scream, and, starting op in that 
kind of terror which aflbcts a person suddenly roused, 
saw, to his great astonishment, that his charge had 
struggled into a sitting posture, and with tyen almost 
starting from their soclmts, ^e cold dew standing on his 
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ibrdiead, Atid an « St c»f SMbUnff vMcb qiSte convail^ 
lils irnine^ wiur ^Dtne to hiin lor nelp. 

** Good Heaven^ woat U this ? ” said Nicliols^ hiding 
over hifa« *'B6 calm; you have been dreamttig«” 

** Ko» nOi no I ** cried Smlke, clinging to him. ** Hold 
me tight* Don’t let me ga There-^there—h^tnd the 
tree,” 


Nicholas Sallowed his eyes, which were directed to some 
distance behind the chair Srm which he himself bad just 
risen. But there was nothing there^ 

*' This is nothing but your fancy,” he said, as he strove 
to compose him; ** nothing else, indeed.” 

I Imow better. I saw as plain as I see now,” was the 
answer. Oh 1 say ^u’ll keep me with you—swear you 
won’t leave me for an instant 1 ” 

’*Do I ever leave you?” returned Nicholas. *’Lie 
down again—there I Vou see I’m here. Now, tell me— 
what was it ? ” 

Do you remember,” said Smike, in a low voice, and 
glancing fearfully around—** do you remember my telling 
you of the man who first took me to the scliool ? ” 

*' Yes, surely.” 

** 1 raised my eyes just now towards that tree—^that one 
with the thick trunk—and there, with bis eyes fixed on 
me, he stood 1 ” 

Only reflect for one moment,” said Nicholas. ** Grant* 
ing, for an instant, that it’s likely he is alive and wandering 
about a lonely place like this, so far removed from the 
public road, do you think that at this distance of time you 
could possibly know tliat man again ? ” 

** Anywhere—In any dress,” relumed Smike; ** but just 
now he stood leaning upon his slick and looking at me, 
exactly as 1 told you 1 remembered him. He was dusty 
with walking, and poorly dressed—I think his clothes 
were ragged—but directly 1 saw him, the wet niglit, his 
face when he left me, the parlour I was left in, and tlm 
people that wm there, all seemed to come back together. 
When he knew I saw him, he looked frightened; for he 
started and slirunk away, 1 have thought of him by day 
and dreamed of him b^ night. He looked in my sle^, 
when 1 WM quite a iittle child, and has looked in my 
sleep ever since, as he did just now,” 

Nicholas endeavoured by every persuasion and argument 
he could think of to convioee tao terrified creature tlmt 
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itt« imagifiaHoa liad deodved Idai, and that clpya 
iwmbl^ce between the creatloti of dreama Mm .^e 
mao he aupposed he had aeen waa bat a proof of it; but 
aU in vain. When he oeuld fterauade him to remain, for 
a &w moments, in the care of the people to whom the 
hottse belonged, he snouted a stdct inoutty whether any 
'atranger had bm seen, and searched hitniself behind the 
tree, and through the orduud, and upon the land inii* 
me^ateijr adjottnng, and iif eveiy place near, where it 
was possilde Ibr a man to lie concealed; but all in vain. 
Sadsoed ^at he was right in his original conjecture^ he 
apfdied himself to catimng the fears of Smike, widch, 
after some rime, he parrially succeeded in doing, though 
not in removing the imfuresston upon his mind; for he 
still declared again and again, in the most solemn and 
forvid manner, mat he had positively seen what be had de¬ 
scribed, and that nothing could ev^ remove his conviction 
of its r^ity. 

And now Nicholas began to see that hope was gone, 
and that upon the partner of his poverty, and the sharer 
of his better fortune, the worid was closing fost. There 
was little pain, little uneasiness, but there was no rallying, 
no effort, no struggle for life. He was worn and wasted 
to the last degree; his voice had sunk so low that he 
could scarcely be beard to speak. Nature was thoroughly 
exhausted, and he had lain him down to die. 

Qn a fine mild autumn day, when all was tranquil and 
at peace, when the soft, sweet adr crept in at the open 
window of the quiet room, and not a sound was beard 
but the gentle rustling of the leaves, Nicholas sat in his 
old place by the bedside, and knew that the time was 
nearly come. So very still it was, that, every now and 
(hen, he heot down his ear to tisten for the breatliing of 
him who lay asleep, as if to assure himself that life was 
still there, and that he had not firilen into that deep slumber 
firom which on earth riiere is no waldng. 

While he was thus employed, the closed eyes opened, 
and on the pale face there came a placid smile. 

That’s well I** said Nicholas. ^*The sleep has done 
you good.'* 

** 1 have had such pleasant dreams,” was the answer. 

Such pleasant, happy dreams I ” 

Of what ?” said Nicholas. 

Ttie dying boy turosd towards him, and puritng hit 
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•tin about bit na^' mado answer, '*I sbalt soon bn 
tirtret" 

After a short sSlefioe, he 9pok» ngaSm 
** I am mot afiraid to die,** he sAid; 1 am quite emi* 

tented. 1 almost thlidc that If 1 could rise from tide had 
qmte weUj I would not wish to do so now. You Imee 
so often tcdd me we shall meet agaifi-*eo very often tat^jr» 
and now 1 feel the truth of that so strongly—that I can 
even bear to oart from you.** 

The trembling voice and tearftil eye, and the closer graeo 
of the arm which accompanied these latter words, ihowm 
how they filled the speaker's heart ;'fior were there wanth^ 
inifications of how deeply they had touched the heart of him 
to whom they were addmssed. 

"You say well,** returned Kidholas at length, **and 
comfort me vety much, dear fellow. ^ Let me h^r you say 
you are happy, if you can.** 

" 1 must tell you something first 1 should not have 
a secret from you. You would not blame me at a time 
like this, I know.** 

" / blame you 1 ” exclaimed Nicholas. 

" 1 am sure you would not. You asked me why 1 was 
80 changed, and—and sat so .much alone. Shall I tell you 
why ? ** 

" Not If it pains jrou,** said Nicholas. " I only asked 
that 1 might make you happier, if 1 could.** 

" 1 know—1 felt that, at the time.** He drew his friend 
closer to him. " You will foiwive me; 1 could not help 
it, but though I would have died to tnake her happy, it 
broke my lieait to see—I know he loves her dearly—^ ] 
who could find that out so soon as 11 ** 

The words which followed were feebly and fisintly uttei^, 
and broken by long pauses; but from them Nicholas 
learned, for the first time, that the dying boy, with all 
the ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, 
hopeless, secret pas^on, loved his sister Kate. 

He had procured a lock of her hair, which hung on his 
breast, folded in one or two slight ribands she had worn. 
He prayed that, when he was dead, Nicholas would take' 
it oft, 80 that no eyes but hia mlaht see it, and then when 
he was laid in bis coffin^ and cmout to be placed In the 
earth, he would hang it roimd his neck again, that It 
might rest with him in the grave. 

upon h|s knees Nicholas gave him this pledge, and 
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prom\*od again tlmt he should reat la the tpet he had 
.pointed out» They embraced, and kisaed eaidi other on the 
cheek. 

“ Now,** he murmured, •* I am 

He iell into a slight alumber, ano waking, smiled as 
before; then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said 
stretched out before him, and were filled with figures of 
men, women, and many ci^ltdren, all with light upon their 
faces; thep whispered tliat it was Eden—^and so died* 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE PLOTS BEGIN TO FAIL AND DOUBTS AND DANCBFS 
TO DISTURB THE PLOTTER. 

Ralph sat alone in the solitary room where he was 
accustomed to take his meals, and to sit of nights when 
no profitable occupation called him abroad. Before him 
was an untasted brealdast, and near to where his fingers 
beat restlessly upon the table lay his watch. It w*as 
long past the time at which, for many years, he had put 
it in his pocket, and gfone with measured steps down¬ 
stairs to the business of the day, but he took as little heed 
of its monotonous warning ^as of the meat and drink 
before him, and remained with his head resting on one 
hand, and his eyes fixed moodily on the ground. 

This departure from his regular and constant habit, 
in one so regular and unvarying in all that appertained 
to the dsdly pursuit of riches, would almost of itself have 
told that the usurer was not well* That he laboured 
under some mental or bodily indisposition, and that it 
was one of no slight kind so to affect a man like him, was 
sufficiently shown by his haggard face, jaded air, and 
liollow, languid eyes; which he raised at last with a 
start, and a hasty glance around him, as one who suddenly 
awakes from sleep, and cannot immediately recognise the 
place in which he finds himself. 

**What $s this,*’ he said, **that hangs over me, and 1 
cannot shake ofiT? I have never pampered myself, and 
should not be ill. 1 have never moped, and mned, and 
yielded to fiuicies; but what can a man ao Without 
rest?** 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead. 
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** Night albr i^ght cctmes And goei, tad I hm no mt 
If 1 fteep, what rest U dint which i« disturbed by constant 
dreanTS of the same detested faces crowding roond 
the same detested people, in every variety of action, 
mingling with ah I say and do, and hlways to niy 
defeat? Waking, what rest have 1, constantly fuuiiitea 
by this heavy shadow of—1 know not what, which* 
is its worst c^racterl 1 must have rest. One nSght*s 
unbroken rest, and I should be a man ag^.’* 

Pushing the table from him while he spoke, as though 
he loathed the sight of food, he encountered the watch; the 
hands of which were almost upon noon. 

**Thi8 is strange!’* he said; **noon, and Noggs not 
herel what drunken brawl keeps him away? X would 
mve scunethm^ now—^mething in money, even after that 
dreadful loss-^f he had stabbed a man in a tavern scuffle, 
or broken into a house, or picked a pocket, or done any* 
thing that would send him abroad, with an iron ring upon 
his leg, and rid me of lUm. Better still, if X could throw 
temptation in his way, and lure him on to rob me. He 
should be welcome to what he took, so X brought the law 
upon him; for he is a traitor, X swear I How, or when, or 
where I don’t know, though X suspect** 

After waiting for another half-hour, he despatched the 
woman who kept his house to Newman’s lodging, to 
inquire if he were ill, and why he had not come or sent 
She brought back answer that he had not been home all 
night, and that no one could tell her anything about him. 

But there is a gentleman, sir,” she said, ** below, who 
was standing at the door when 1 came in, and he 
says-” 

**What says he?” demanded Ralph, turning angrily 
upon her. *' I told you I would see nobody.” 

** He says,” replied the woman, abashed by his harshness, 
** that he comes on very particular business which admits of 
no excuse; and X thought perhaps it might be about— 

About what, in the devil's name? ” said Ralph hastily. 

Vou spy and speculate on people’s business with me, at 
you?” 

’’Dear, no, sir! I saw you were anxious, and thought 
it m^ht be about Mr. Noggs; that's all.” 

"Saw X was anxious!” muttered Ralph; "they all 
watch me now. Where is tills person ? You did not say X 
was not down yet, X hope ? ” 
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. Hm woom ilmt h» vus in die fittid eilSoe. ttnd 
diat she had saia her tnasier was eogi^ped, Imt she weuhl 
take the saessaire* 

^*Welt,^ 81 ^ Ratpb, **111 see him* Go ffm to your 
IdtelMi aad keep there—do you miad me? *' 

Glad to he measedt the womi|ii quickly disappeared. 
CoUectinif himself, and assuming as much of his accus¬ 
tomed manner as his utmost resdlution could summon, 
Ralph descended the stake. After paudng for a few 
moments, with his hand upon the lock, he entered 
Newman's room, and confironted Mr. Charles Cheeryble. 

Of all men alive, diis wae one of the last he woidd have 
wished to meet at any time; but now that be recc^itsed in 
him only tlie patron and protector of Nicholas, be would 
rather have seen a spectre. One beneficial effect, however, 
the encounter had upon him. It instantly roused all his 
dormant energies, rekindled in his breast the passions that, 
fiw many years, had found an improving home there, called 
up all his wrath, hatred, and malice; restored the sneer to 
hts lip, and the scowl to hb brow, and made him e^in, in 
all outward appearance, the same Ralph Nickleby whom so 
many had bitter cause to remember. 

** numph I" said Ralph, pausing at the door. ''This is 
an unexp^ed favour, sir." 

“An unwelcome one,” said brotlier Charles; “an un¬ 
welcome one, 1 know.” 

“Men say you are truto itself, sir,” replied Ralph. 
“You speak truth now, at all events, and I’ll not con¬ 
tradict you. The favour is, at least, as unwelcome as it b 
uneacpected. 1 can scarcely say more I ” 

“ Pbinly, dr—” began brother Charles. 

“ Plainly, sir,” interrupted Ralph, “ I wish this confer¬ 
ence to be a short one, and to end where it begins. 1 
^ess the subject upon which you are about to speak, and^ 
ril not hear you. You like pldnness, I believe—there it 
is. Here b the door, as you see. Our way lies in very 
dtfiereot directions. Take yours, 1 beg of you, and leave 
ms to pursue mine in quiet.” 

“In quiet I” repeated brother Charles mtldly, and look- 
tt^ at hint wkh more of pity than reproach. “ To pursue 
Iwwayinq^tl” 

“You will scarcely remain In my bouse, 1 presume, sir, 
tgainst my will,” said Ralph, “or you can sca^y hopeto 
nake an imoresskm upon a man who closes his ears to all 
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ntft hear, you.” 

**Mr. Nki^by, retum«4 brother Oiarloe^ no !m 
mildly theo before* but fint^y too, *’ 1 oome here amhiet 
my wiU—Bor^ and i^rievoualy against my anil, i hmim 
never been in this house b^sre; an^ to speak my mliidi* 
sir* I don't M at home or ea^ hi h* and have no wMi 
ever to be here again. You do not guess the subject on 
whidi I come to speak to you ; you do no^ indeed. I am 
sure of that, or your manner would bb a very dilfemit 
one,” 

Ralph glanoed keenly at him, but the dear eye and open 
countenance of the honest old merchant underwent no 
duume of expression, and met his look without reserve, 

** iSiali 1on ? ” said Mr. Chee^ble. 

**Oh, by all means, if you please,” returned Ra^h drily, 
'* Here are walls to speak to, dr, a desk, and two stools^ 
most attentive auditors, and certain not to interrupt you. 
Go on, 1 beg; make my house yours, and perhm by die 
time I return from ray walk you will have finisl^ what 
you have to say, and will yield me up possession again.” 

So saying, he buttoned his coat, and turning into the 
passage, took down his hat., Ike ofd gentleman Cdlowed, 
and was about to speak, when Ralph waved him off 
impatiently, and sald^ 

** Not a word. I tell you, dr, not a word. Virtuous as 

S ou are, you are not an angel yet, to appear in men's 
ouses whether they will or no, and pour your speedi into 
unwilling ears. Preach to the walls, 1 tdl you-*4iot to 
me I” 

**1 am no angel. Heaven knows,” returned brother 
Charles, shaking his head, but an erring and imperfect 
man; nevertheless, there is one quality which all men 
have, in common with the angels, blessed opportunities f»f 
exerddng, if they will—merc^. It is an errand of mercy 
that brings me here. Pray, let me discharge it” 

**I show no mercy,” retorted Ralph, with a triumphant 
smile, **and 1 ask none. Seek no mercy from me^ sir, 
in behalf of the fellow who has imposed upon your childish 
credulity, but let him expect the worst that 1 can do.”' 

**JIe ask mercy at your hands I” exclaimed the old 
merchant warmly; ** ask. it at Ids, dr; ask it at Ids. If 
you will not hem: me, m>w, when you may, lusar me 
when you must, or anticipate what I would say, talm 
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metttures to pfmnt d»f «v«f agalci« Your 

nephew ie A nohle lad, sir, an honest, noble lad. What 

S o are, Mr* Nlddel^, 1 will not fajr; but what pou 
tA done, I know* Now, ^r, when you go about the 
business in which you have betei recently engaged, and 
find it difficult of pursuing, come to me and my brother 
Ned, and Urn Ltnkinwater, sir, and well explain U for 
yott*-and come toon, or it may be toO late, and you may 
have it explained with a little more roughnees, ’ and a 
little less delici^—and never forget, sir; that 1 came 
here this morning in mercy to you, and am stUl ready 
to talk to you in the eame spirit.’* 

With tnese words, uttered with great emphasis and 
emotion, brother Charles put on his broad-brimmed hat, 
and passing Ralph Niddeby without any other remark, 
trotted nimbly into the atieet. Ralph looked after him, 
but neither moved nor epoke for some time, when he 
broke what almost seemed the silence of stup^action by 
a scornful laugh. 

’’ThiSk” be said, ’’from its wildness should be another 
of those dreams that have so broken my rest of late. In 
mercy to me l^Pbo I The old simpleton has gone mad.” 

Altnough he expressed himself in this derisive and 
contemptuous manner, it was plain that the more Ralph 
pondered the more ill at ease he became, and the more 
he laboured under some vague anxiety and alarm, whi^ 
increased as the time passed on and no tidings of Newmar 
Noggs arrived. After waiting until late in the afternoon, 
tortured by various apprehensions and misgivings, and 
the recollection of the warning which his nephew had 
given him when they last met, the furdier confirmation 
of which now presented itself in one shape of probability, 
now in another, and haunted him pe^tuaily, he left 
home, and scarcely knoudng why, save that he was in a 
suspicious and ^itated mood, betook himself to Snawley’s 
house. His wife presented herself, and of her Ralph 
inquired whether her husband was at home. 

** No,’* she said sharply, “ he is not, indesd, and I don’t 
think he will be at home for a very long time; that’s 
more.” 

** Do you know who lam?” asked Ralph. 

“Oh, yes, I know you very well-^too well, perhaps, 
and perhaps he does too, and sotiy am 1 that 1 should 
have to say it,” 
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him that 1 mw him thrmigh thft Iim»h)iir4iliii4 
above, 03 1 crotned the lOad just iiow» ^nd that I i^ald 
speak to him on business.** stua Ralph* ** Do you 

**1 he^** rejoined Mfs* Simwieyt taking no nuther 
notloe tii the request. 

**| knew tins woman was a hypocrite, in the wev 
psalms and scripture phrases,** said Ralph, pas^i^ qtueUy 
by, but I never knew she dnsnk beCbre.” 

** Stop I Vou don*t caome in here*** said Mr. Siiawli^*s 
bettwMialinterposing her person, which was a robust 
one, in the doorway. ** You Imve said more than anough 
to him on bu^ess before now. 1 always told him wmt 
dealing with you and working out your sohemes would 
come to. It was eitlier you or the schoQlmaster<*HMie of 
you, or the two betwe^ TOu-^that got ^ forged letter 
done; remember that! That wasn’t his doing, so don’t 
lay It at his door.’* 

** Hold your tongue, you JesebeL** said Ralph, looldng 
fearfully round. 

**Ah, I know when to hold my tongue, and when to 
speak, Mr. Nicldeby,** retorted the dame. ’’Take care 
that other people know when to hold theirs.** 

You jade,^* said Ralph, grinning with rage, ** if your 
husband lias been idiot enough to trust you with his 
secrets, keep them—keep them, sho4evil that you are 1 ’* 

*'Not so much his secrets as other people’s seorets, 
perhaps,’* retorted the woman; ** not so mucli liis secret as 
yours. None of your black looks at me! You’ll want ’em 
all perhaps for another time. You had better keep ’em*** 

“Will you,” said Ralph, suppressing bit passion as well 
as he could, and clutching her tightly by the wrist—" whl 
you go to your husband and tell him that 1 know he is at 
home, and that I must see him? And will you tell me 
what it is that you and he mean by this new style of 
behaviour ? ” 

" No,” replied the woman, tnolently disengaging herself, 
** ril do neither.” 

" You set me at defiance, do you ? ” said Ralph. 

" Yes,” was the answer. " I do.” 

For an instant Ralph had his hand raised, as though 
he were about to stnke her, but checking himself and 
nodding his head, and muttenng as though to assure her 
he would not fi>rget this, walked away* 

Thence he went straight to the km wJddh Mr. Squeere 
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niqii^rttd wbea h« luifl Iwtn ittM l«it) in 
tile, wm km whether sitocm^ul or 
he i>^« kf d^s ilme heee rehinied from hli missScm ai»t' 
he mure him that all wa» ea^ Bui Mr. Si^eere. 

had wot heea there for feu daya and all that Ike pe<^]e 
ODuld h^ about him was, he had left hie Itmae^ 
iuiiihtsm . 

Disturbed by a thousand ftars aad sunxilae^ and bent 
upon aseertaliiiiig whether Squeers had any euspldoft of 
Stiaw^, or was> in any why* a party to this altered 
behavtoor, Ikalph determined to hazard the egctreme step 
of hupurtOdT fhr him at the Lambeth lod^ng, and haeitig 
an interview with him even there. Bent upon this purpose, 
and in that mood In Which delay is insupportable, he re* 
pidred at once to the place, and being, by description, 
perftctly acquainted with the situation m his rom, crept 
upstairs and knocked gently at the door. 

Not one, nor two, nor three, nor yet a dozen knodcs 
eerved to convince Ralph against his wish.that there was 
nobody inside. He reasoned that he might be asleep; 
and, fistening, almost persuaded himsdf that he could 
bear him breathe. Even when he was satisfied that he 
could not be there, he eat patiently on a broken stair and 
wdted; mguing tiiat he had gone out upon some slight 
errand, ana must soon return. 

Many feet canm up the creaking stairs, and the step of 
some seemed to his listening ear so like that of the man 
for whom he waited, that Riuph often stood up to be ready 
to address him when he reached the top; but, one 1^ one, 
each person turned off into some room ^oit of the place 
where he was stationed; and at every sudi disappointment 
he felt quite chilled and lonely. 

At length he fdt It was hopeless to remain, and going 
downstairs again, inquired of one of the lodgers if he 
knew anything of Mr. Squeers's movemente-*mefltioning 
that worthy by an assumed name which had been agreed 
upon between them. By this lodger he was reform to 
another, and by him to some one else, from whom he 
learned that, Umi on the previous night, he had gone out 
hastily with two men, who had shortly afterwards returned 
frir the old woman who Hved on the same ffoor; aad that, 
although the drcumetance had attracted the attention of 
' Ijbit inmnaant, he had not spoken to them at the time, 
pUMT made any inquiry afterwards. 
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li^ horn «|»pr^enM Ibr th«i Ty>1^ry, ^sum 
t Blr. Soii$eni> 1)«fi^ with hoe at tlie time, haa been 
elra^imded aleo on eaafiidon of being a con^clefme. II 
um were eo, the fiicl must be Iciiown to Glide; and to 
Gtide*s house he directed his stops; nobr thoroughiy 
alarmed, and fearful that there were indeed plots wmt, 
teikiiog to his dtscomdture and ruin* 

Arrived at tiie iisurer*s house, he found the windows 
dose dittt, tile dingy blinds drawn down; all rilent, 
mehuacbolyi and deserted* But this was its usual aspect. 
He knodm*-geatiy at first, then loud and vigorously, but 
nobody came. He wrote^ a few words in penal on a card, 
and, harii^ thrust it under tiie door, was going aw«^, 
when a noise above, as though a window««um were 
stealthity raised, caught his ear, and looking up he could 
Just discern the face of Ghide himsdf cautiously peering 
over the house parapet from the window of the garret. 
Seeing who was below, he drew it in again; not so 
quidcly, however, but that Ralph him raow he , was 
observed, and called to him to come down. 

The call being repeated, Gride looked out again^ so 
cautiously that no part of the old man's body was visible. 
The sharp features and udiite hair appearing rione, above 
the parapet, looked like a seyered hb^ garnishing the 
wall. 


*' Hush !*’ he cried. ‘*Ch> away—go away P , 

** Come down," said Ralph, be^oning to him. 

** Go a--way !** squeaked Gride, shriting Ids head in a 
sort of ecstasy of impatience. ** Don't speak to me, don't 
knocks don't call attention to the house, but go away*" 

" I'll knock, I swear, till I have your neighbours up in 
arms," said Ralph, "if you dont tell me mat you mean 
by lurltii^ there, you whining cur." 

' ** I canT hear what you say---don*t talk to me—isn't 
safe—go away—^go away f" returned Gride. 

"Come down, 1 say. Will you come down I" said 
Ralph fiercely. 

"No— 0 — 0 —o," snaricd Gride. He drew in his head; 
and Ralph, left standing in the street, could hear the sash 
closed as gently and carefully as it had been opened. 

" How »this," said he, ** tiiat they all foil from me, and 
shun me like the plague^these men who have licked the 
dust firom my ieet I /s my dsiy past, and is thfo Indeed 
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the cooing on nS i^ht ? FU loiow what it mans I I 
wUl, at aay I am irmar aii4 mora myaelf Jiiat aav 
than I havo been these many 4am^’ / 

Tamuig from the door^ whl^, in, Uie frmt tranif^ 
hie xagoi he had meditated battdnng npotia until GfiiU'e 
very iSue should impel him to <mea it, he turned his free 
towmfds the ^ty, and working m wmy steadily thmugh 
the crowd which was pouring from it (tt was by this time 
between five and sin o’dodc in the afrernooiri went straight 
to ri^e house of business of the brothers Cheerybls, and, 
puttmg bfs head into the glass case, found Tim Linlrinwater 
alone, 

** My name’s Nicklehy,” said Ralph, 

know it,” repited Iim, surveying him through his 
spectacles. 

** Which of your firm was it who called on me this 
morning ? ” demanded Ralph, 

“ Then, tell Mr, Charles I want to see him.” 

‘‘You shall see,” said Tim, getting off bis stool with 
greai agility—'* you shall see, not only Mr. Charles, but 
Mr. NedH^wise.” 

Tim st5>pped, looked steadily and severely at Ralph, 
nodded his head once, in a curt manner which seemed to 
say there was a little more behind, and vanished. After 
a short interval he returned, and ushering Ralph into 
the presence of the two brothers, remained in the room 
himself. 

** Z want to speak to you, who spoke to me this morning,” 
said Ralph, pointing out with hts finger the man whom he 
addressed. 

“ 1 have no secrets from my brother Ned, or from Tim 
Linkinwater,” observed brother Charles quietly. 

“ 1 have,” said Ralph. 

“Mr. Nickleby, sir,” said brother Ned, “the matter 
upon which my brother Charles called upon you this 
momipg is one which is already perfectly well known to 
us three, and to others besides, and must unhappl^ soon 
become known to a great many more. He waited upon 
you, sfr, this morning, alone, as a matter of delicacy and 
conside^tion. We feel, now, tliat further delicacy and 
considerailoo would be misplaced; and if we confrr 
together, it must be as we are or not at all,” 
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in r!4^1«s woitM i«em to be tine peeotiat^ Ibrte 
of you two* mud i «uppo«ft your clerk, ^te a prudent man, 
bks etudied the art aieo wim a view to your good graces, 
iVik in company, gentlemefi. In God*s name, i’h faumoiir 
you.** 

Humour cHed Tim I4nldnwater, suddenly growing 
vety red in the face. He^ll humour us 1 Hell numour 
Cheeryble Brothers I Do you hear that? Do you hear 
him? you hear him say hell humour Cheeryhle 
Brothera?** 


**Tim,** said Charles and Ned together, **pray 
pr^ now, don’t.” 

Tim, taking the hint, stifled his indignation as well as 
he could, and suffered it to escam through his spectacles, 
with the additional safety-valve of a short, hysterical laugh 
now and then, which seemed to relieve him mightily. 

“As nobo(fy bids me to a seat,” said Ralph, looking 
round, *'ni take one, for 1 am fatigued with walking. 
And now, if you please, gentlemen, I wish to know—I 
demand to know; 1 have the right—what you have to say 
to me, which justifies such a tone as you have assumed, 
and that underhand interforence in my affairs which, I 
have reason to suppose, you have been practising. 1 tell 
you plainly, gentlemen, that little as L care for the opinion 
of the world (as the slang goes), 1 don’t choose to submit 
quietly to slander and malice. Whether you suffer your¬ 
selves to be imposed upon too easily, or wilfully make 
yourselves party to it, the result to me is the same. In 
either case, you can’t expect from a plain man like myself 
much consideration or forbearance.” 


So coolly and deliberately was this said, that nine men 
out of ten, ignorant of the circumstances, would have 
supposed Ralra to be really an injured man. There he 
sat, with folded arms; paler than usual, certainly, and 
sufficiently tll-fovoured, but quite collect^—far more so 
than the brothers or the exasperated Tim—and ready to 
lace out the worst 

”Very well, sir,” smd brother Charles. ’‘Very well* 
Brother Ned, will you ring the bell ? ” 

Charles, my dear fell^, stop one instant,” returned 
the other. *' It will be better for Mr. Nickleby, and for 
our object, that he should rsmain silent If he can tin we 
have said what we liave to say. I wish him to undmia^ 
that” 
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Quite right**’Mild bfotSi^CI^^ 1 

RiUph tinltea, out oMuk no roply. The hell wiw rtuig $ 
the room door opened i a itum ceme in with a halting at^; 
and* lo<dciag jwuod* Ralph’s ogres met those of Newman 
Noggs. From that moment bis heart began to fidl him 
*^lms is a good bi^tnniftg*** he said hltterlyA **Oh» 
this is a good h^inning. aio candid* honesty open* 
hearted* iair*deaUng men I X always knew the real worth 
of such characters as yours i To tamper with a Ibllow lihs 
this* who would sell his soul (if he haa one) for drink* and 
whose every word Is a lie-*>wliat men are^ safe If tms is 
done ? Oh, it’s a good beginning 1” 

**1 win speak,*" oried Newman* standing on tiptoe to 
look over Tim’s head, who had Interposed to prevent him. 
** Hollo, you, sir—old NIckleby I—what do you mean when 
you talk of *a fellow like this?* .Who made me *a fellow 
like this ? ’ If 1 would sell my soul for drink* why Wasn’t 
1 a thie^ swindler, housebrsimer* area sneak, robber of 
pence out of the trays of blind men’s dogs* rather than 
your drudge and padmorse ? If my every word was a lie, 
why wasn’t I a pet and fevourite of yours? lie! When 
did 1 ever cringe and fawn to you—eh ? Tell me that 1 
I served you faithfuny. I did more work, because 1 was 
poor* and took more hard words from you, because I 
despised grou and them* than any man you could have got 
from the parish workhouse. 1 did. 1 served pou because 
I was protid; because I was a lonely man with ^ou* and 
there were no other drudges to see my degradation | and 
because nobody knew better than you that! was a mined 
man, that 1 hadn’t always been what 1 am, and thsd I 
might have been better off, if I hadn’t been a fool and 
foUen into the hands of you and others who were knaves. 

. Do you deny that—eh ? ” 

Gently,’’ reasoned Tim, **yoa said you wouldn’t” 

*' 1 said 1 wouldn’t,” cried Newman, thmsting him aside* 
and moving his hand as Tim moved, so as to Iceep him at 
arm’s length; ** don’t tell me I Here, you Nicklefc^ f don’t 
pretend not to mind me; it won’t do; I know better. You 
were taikif^ of tampering just now. Who tampered with 
Yorkshire schoolmasters, and, while they sent the drudge 
out, that he’'shouldn’t overhear, forgot that such great 
caution might render him suspIcioQS, and that he might 
watch his master out ^ m^ts, nnd might set other eyes 
to watch the schoolmai^ besides ? I^o tampered vrith 
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a &thar; ur^ng film to aell fns daitgitter taa 

Arthur Gride^ afid tatopered with Gride t 00 i and did so 
in the little office, ttM a m Me f^oom ? ** 

Ralph had put a great c<»iifiiand upon himself, hot he 
could not have auf^i^ssed a sHght start if he had been 
certMfi to have be^ beheaded ffir it next momenti 
^*Ahar’ cried Newman, **yoa mind me now, do you? 
What first set this fag to be jealous of his master’s actions, 
and to ftel that, if he hadn’t crossed him when he might, 
he would have been as bad as he, or worse? That 
master’s cruel treatment of Ids own flesh and blood, and 
vde designs upon a young gtri who interested even h!s 
broken>*down, drunken, miserable hack, and made him 
linger in service, in the hope of his doing bm* some good 
(as, thank God, he had done others once or twice be&e), 
when he would otherwise have relieved his filings by 
pummelling his master soundly, and then going to the 
deriL He would^mark that; and mark this—that I’m 
here now, because these gentlemen thought it best. When 
1 sought them out (as I did—there was no tampering vrith 
me) 1 told them 1 wanted help to find you out, to trace 
you down, to go through with what I bad begun, to help 
the right; and that when I had done it, I’d burst into 
your room and tell you all, face to face; man to mao, and 
like a man. Now I’ve said my say, and let anybody else 
say theirs, and fire away I ” 

With this concluding sentiment, Newman Noggs, wlio 
had been perpetually sitting down and getting up again 
all through his speech, which he had delivered in a series 
of jerks, and who was, from the violent exerrise and the 
excitement combined, in a state of most intense and fiery 
heat, became, without passing through any intermediate 
stage, stiff, upright, and motionless, and so remained, 
staring at Ralph Nidkleby with all his might and main. 

Ralph looked at him for an instant, and for an instant 
only; then waved his hand, and beating the ground with 
his said, in a choking voice— 

”Go on, gentlemen, go on! I’m patient, you see. 
There’s law to be bad, there’s law. 1 sliall call you to 
an account for this. Take care what you say; I ritall 
make you prove it.” 

’’The proof is ready,” returned brother Charies, ’’quite 
rea^ to mir hands. The man Snawley last night made a 
Qonfesston.” 
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**Wbo tnay *tli« man Snairl^' hef^ retomed Ralph* 
*'atid what may hia 'confeaaion* fiave to do with my 
afiiairs ? ” 

To thla inquiry, put with a dogfged inflexibility of 
manner which lani^a^ cannot aiqiresa, the old gentlmnan 
returned no answer, but went oh to say, that to ^w hint 
how much they were in eamM> it would bo necessarr to 
tell him, not only what accusations were made against 
him, hut wlu^ proof of them they had, and how that proof 
had been acquired. This Ij^ing open of the whole Question 
brous^t up brother Ned, Tim Linkinwater, and Newman 
Noggs, all three at once, who, after a vast deal of talking 
together, and « scene of great confusion, laid before Ralph, 
in distinct terms, the following statement 

That Newman, having bean solemnly assured by one not 
then producible that Smike was not the son of Snawley, 
and this person having ofiered to make oath to thsit effect, 
if necessary, th^ had by this communication been first led 
to doubt the cmim set up, whidi they would otherwise 
have seen no reason to dispute, supported as it was by 
evidence which they had no power of disproving. That 
once suspecting the existence of a conspiracy, they bad no 
difficulty in tracing back its origin to the malice of Ralph, 
and the vindictiveness and avarice of Squeers. That sus* 
picton and proof being two very different things, they had 
been advised by a lawyer, eminent for his sagacity and 
acuteness in such practice, to resist the proceedings taken 
on the other side for the recovery of the youth as slowly 
and artfully as possible, and meanwhile to beset Snawley 
(with whom it was clear the main falsehood must rest ); to 
lead him, if possible, into contradictory and conflicting 
statements; to harass him by all available means; and so 
to practise on liis fears and regard for his own safety, as to 
induce him to divulge the whole scheme, and to give upjiis 
employer and whomsoever else he could implicate. That 
all this had been skilfully done; but that Snawley, wlio 
was well practised in the arts of low cunning and intrigue, 
had successfully baffled all tlieir attempts, until an unex¬ 
pected circumstance had brought him last night upon his 
knees. 

It thus aiw. When Newman N(^gs reported tliat 
Squeers was ag^nln town, and that an interview of such 
secrecy had Ifaiea place between him and Ralph ffiat he 
Imd been sent out of the house, plainly test hs should 
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overlieftr a ward, a watch wa« wt upon the schoofmaster, III 
hope that eomothing might he dlseovefod whl<^ would 
throw flofue light um the suspected fdot It found) 
however, 4hat he held no further communication with 
Ralph, nor anv with Snawley, and lived quite alone, they 
were completely at foult; the watch was withdrawn, and 
they would have observed his motions no longer. If it had 
not happened that one night Kewman stumbled unobserved 
on him and Ralph in the street together. Following 
them, he discovered, to his great surprise, that they re¬ 
paired to various low lodging-houses and taverns ke^ 1:qr 
oroketi gamblers, to more than one of whom Ralph was 
known, and that thev were In pursuit—>so he found by 
inquiries when they had left—of an old woman, whose 
description exactly tallied widi that of deaf Mrs. Slider- 
skew. Aiiairs now appearing to assume a more serious 
complexion, the watch was renewed with increased vigi¬ 
lance ; an officer was procured, who took up his abode in 
the same tavern with Squeers; and, by mm and Frank 
Cheeryble, the footsteps of the unconscious schoolmaster 
were dogged, until he was safely housed in the lodmng 
at Lambeth. Mr. Squeers having shifted his lodgmg, 
the officer shifted his, and Ijdng concealed in the same 
street, and, indeed, in tli^e Offsite house, soon found 
that Mr. I^ueers and Mrs. Siiderdcew were in constant 
communication. 

In this state of things Arthur Gride was appealed to. 
The robbery, partly owing to the tnquislriveness of the 
neighbours, and partly to his own jgfrief and rage, had long 
ago become known; but he positively refused to give his 
sanction or yield any assistance to the old woman’s 
capture, and was seized with such a panic at tiie idea of 
being called upon to give evidence against her, that he 
shut himself up dose In his house, and refused to hold 
communication with anybody. Upon this, the pursuers 
took counsel together, and, coming so near the truth as 
to arrive at the conclusion that Gride and Ralph, with 
Squeers for their instrument, were negotiating for the 
recoveiw of some of the stolen papers which would not 
bear tne light,^ and might possibly explain the hints 
relative to Madeline which Newman had overheard, 
resolved that Mrs. Slidmkew should be taken into cus^y 
before she had parted with them, and Squeers too, if any¬ 
thing susjdalous could be attached to him. Accordingly, a 
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•eorch^warnunt betng proourodf mud mil ptsfMvedi Mfl 
Sqtiaotm’s^wiiidoiY way wmtdied tmiU him lifht warn imt mt^ 
mm the time mrdved when, mm hmd been imrevtoiimhr maoec^ 
tmined, he usually visited Mrs. Sliderskew. Th» donei 
Frank Cheeryble and Newman stole upstairs to Usten to 
discourse, and to give the ^gnal to the oilioer at the 
f»ok tavourable time. At what an opportune moment 
they arrived, how they listened, and what diey heard. Is 
atrmy known to Uta redder. Mr. Squeers, still lud|» 
Stunned, was hurried off with a stolen deed in his p08<^ 
ses^n, and Mrs, Sliderskew was apprehended likewise. 
The information b^g promptly carried to Snawley that 
Squeers was in custody—he was not told for what—that 
worthy, first extorting a promise that he should be kept 
fiarmless, declared the whole tale ooncemif^ Smike to be 
a ficdon and forgexy, and iinpHcated Ralph Nickleky ta tbq 
fullest extent As to Mr. Si^ueers, he had thsd moimlfig 
undergone a private examlnauon before a magistrate, and, 
bcdng unable to account satisfiLCiorily for his possession 
of the deed or his companionship with Mrs. Sliderskew, 
had been, with lier, remanded for a week. 

All tiiese discoveries were now related to Ralph, cir¬ 
cumstantially, and ill detail. Whatever impression they 
secretly produced, he suffered no s^n of emotion to escape 
him, but sat perf^tly still, not*raising his frowning eyes 
from the ground, and covering his mouth with his hand. 
When the narrative was concluded, he raised his head 
hastil 3 r, as if about to speak, but on brother Charles 
resuming, fell into his old attitude again. 

**1 told you this morning,*’ said the old gentleman, 
laying his hand upon his brother’s shoulder, *’ that 1 came 
to you in mercy. How far you may be implicated in this 
last transaction, or how far the person who is now in 
custody may onminate you, you test know. But justice 
must take its course against the parties implicated in the 
plot against this poor, unoffending, iqjured lad. It is not 
in my power, or tn the power of my brother Ned, to save 
you from the consequences. The utmost we can do is to 
warn you In time, and to give you an opportunity of escap¬ 
ing them. We would not have an <>lu yoii ^dis¬ 

graced, add punished by your near relation; nor would we 
have him forget, like you, all ties of blood and tmture. 
Waitadvtati ypu—brother Ned, you join me, 1 know. In this 
antrta^, and so, Tim Onklnwater, do you, althot^ you 
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to be an obetioete 4Qg, eir, and tlim froumbig 
as if you didii*t-^iiw entreat to isetke from Londoot te 
take ahelter in some place amere jfom witt be safii front dto 
consequofices of these wicked de$i^8» and where you may^ 
have time» stfi to atone ior thenii and to become r. better 
man*" 

** And do 3*00 think,** returned Ral]^, rising, with the 
sneer of a devil—and do jntu think you will so easily crtudi. 
me? Do you think that a hundred well<arranged puns, or 
a hundred suborned witnesses, or a hundred false curs at 
my heels, or a hundred canting spe^hes full of oQy words, 
will move me? I thank you for ihsdosUig 3 rour schemes, 
which 1 am now prepared for. You liave not the man to 
deal with that you think; try me I and remember that I 
spit upcm your foir words and wse dealing, and dare you— 
provoke you—taunt you—to do to me the very worst you 
can I” 

Thus they parted, for that time; but the worst bad not 
come yet. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THB DANOBRS THICKBK, AND THE WORST IS TOU>. 

^ t 

Instead of going home, Ralph'threw himself into the first 
street cabriolet he could find, and, 'directing the driver 
towards the police-office of tlie district in which Mr. 
Squeers’s misfortunes had occurred, alighted at a ^ort 
distance from it, and, discharging the man, went the rest 
of his way thither on foot. Inquiring for the object of his 
solicitude, he learned that he liad timed his visit welt; 
for Mr. Squeers was, in fact, at that moment waiting 
for a hadciiey«coBch he had ordered, and in which he 
purposed proceeding to his week’s retirement like a 
gentleman. 

Demanding spe^h with the prisoner, he was ushered 
into a kind of waiting«room, in which, by reason of his 
scholastic profossion and superior respectability, Mr. 
Squeers had been permitted to pass the day. Here, by 
the light of a ^ttering and blackened <candle, he could, 
barely discern the schoolmaster fast asleep on a bench in a 
remote com^. An «tnpty glass stood on a table before 
bim, and this, with his somnolent condition, and a very 
strong smeU of brandf«fid^atar« forswamed the visitor 
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UiRt Mr. Squeert had been Meeking, in creatttra comfiKts, 
a temporary forgetfulaeee of hie Ufipleaeaiit eltuatiof). 

It wns not a verj easy matter lo rooee him; so lethargic 
aod heavy were his slumbers. Regaining his faculties by 
slow ana faint glimmerings, he at length sat upright; 
and, displaying a very yellow hice, a ve^ red nose, and 
a very bristly beard, the joint effect of which was oonsid^- 
ably heightened by a oirty adute handkerchief, spotted 
with blood* drawn over tlm crown of hts bead, and tied 
under his chin, stared ruefully at Ralph in silence, until his 
feelings found a vent in tliis pithy sentence— 

** I say, young fellow, you’ve been and done it now; 
you have I ” 

« What’s the matter witli your head ? ” asked Ralph. 

**Why, your man, vour informing, kidnapping man, 
has been and broke it,*’ rejoined Squeers sulkily; ** that’s 
what’s the matter with it You’ve come at last, have 
you ? ” 

** Why have 3 rou not sent to me ? ” said Ralph. ’*Iiow 
could I come tiU 1 knew what had befallen you 

**My family 1” hiccupped Mr. Queers, raising his eye 
to the ceiling, ** my daughter, as is at that age when all 
the sensibilities is a«coming out strong in blow—my son, 
as is the young Norval of private life, and the pride and 
ornament of a doting willage—there’s a shock for my 
family 1 The coat of arms of the Squeerses is tore, and 
their sun has gone down into the ocean wave 1 ” 

**You have been drinking,** said Ralpli, ’*and have 
not yet slept yourself sober.” 

haven’t been drinking year healtli, my codger,” 
replied Mr. Squeers; *‘so you have nothing to do with 
that.” 

Ralph suppressed the indignation wluch the school* 
master’s altered and insolent manner awakened, and 
as^d again why he had not sent to him. 

**What should I get by sending to you?” returned 
Squeers. ”To be known to be in with you wouldn’t do 
me a deal of good, and they won’t take bail till tliey know 
something more of the case, so here am 1 hard ana £sst; 
and thsre are you, loose and comfortable.” 

** And ao you must be, in a few days,” retorted Ralph, 
with affected good-bumour. ** They can’t hurt you, man.” 

** Why, 1 suppose they can’t do much to me, if I explain 
how it was that 1 got into the good oompany of that 
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ttlera c»*damDas aid Sltdar/ refdM Sqtiein Tldouia3% 
who I wish wa# dead and and resurreofeed and 

dissected, and hung upon wires in a anatomical museum, 
^fore ever 1 had anjrtbing to do with her. This is what 
him with the powdered head says this tnomitig, in so 
many words-^^ Prisoner 1 As you have been mnnd in 
com^ny with this woman; as you were detected in 
possession of this document; as you were engaged with 
her In fraudulently destroying others, and can tio 
satisfitctory account of yourself I shall remand you for a 
week, in order that inquiries may be made, and evidence 
got^-and meanwhile, 1 can’t take any hail Ibr your am>ear* 
ance.’ Well, then, what I say now is, that f sen give a 
satis&ctory account of myself; 1 can band in the card of 
my establishment, and say, */ am the Wackford Squeers 
as Is thsrdn named, sir. 1 am the man as it guaranteed, 
by unimpeachable references, to be a out-and-outer in 
morals and uprightness of principle. Whatever is wttmg 
in this business is no fault of mine. 1 had no evil design 
in it, sir. 1 was not aware that anydiing was wrong. I 
was merely employed by a friend—my mend Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, of Golden Square—send for him, sir, and tak 
him what he has to say—he’s the man; not me 1 ”* 

’* What document was it that you had ? ” asked Ralphs 
evading, for the moment, the point just raised. 

** What document ? Why, ale ' document,” replied 
Squeers. **The MadeHne what’s-her-name one. It was 
a will; that’s what It was.” 


” Of what nature, whose will, when dated, how benefit- 
ling her, to what extent ?” asked Ralph hurriedly. 

*’A will in her favour; that’s all I know,” rejidned 
Squeers; *'and that’s more than you’d have known, if 
you*dhad them bellows on your head. It’s all owing to 
your precious caution that they got hold of it If you nad 
let me hum it, and taken my word that it was gone, it 
would have been a heap of ashes behind the fire, instead 
of being whole and sound, inside of my greatcoat” 

** Beaten at eveiy pcdnt 1 ” muttered liUlph. 

**Ahl” sighed Squeers, who, between the brandy-and- 


famished with iKMdtefe-money, provided inth all necessaHes, 
inststtcted in all languages, Imng and dead, tnathematies, 
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a alimd stale of tiwnomltt^ title l«T A iloofie l*-«llr 
eveiTtitln^'^ cobblers wee|)oii« 0«p^p», a4jecdvd| not 
4ownr S^u-double e-Ti^e-Squeers, noun iubetantii^ U 
educator of ^th. Total, all up wtlli Squeers I ^ 

Hie nuininfir on in ^is way bad iSforded Ralph an 
opportunity of recoverSnw hie preeance of mind, whkh at 
once sueaested to him ^ necessity of rwnoWna, as &r 
as possible, the 8dioolmastpr*e mte^ivings, ana leaihna 
mm to believe that bis sa&ty and best policy lay hi tb» 
p fe serva tioo of a rigid silence, 

** I tell }W>u, once again,” he said, “ they can’t hurt you. 
You shall have an aotiion for bUse imprisoiuiiefit, 
mahe a profit of this yet. We will devise a stoty for you 
that should carry you through twenty times such a trivial 
scrape as this; and if they want security in a thousand 
pounds for your reappearance in case you should be call^ 
upon, you shall have it. All you have to do is to keep 
back the truth. You’re a little fuddled to-night, and may 
not be able to see this aa clearly as you wouM at another 
time; but tins is what you must do, and you’ll ne^ aU 
your senses about you; for a slip might be awkwai^” 

^ ** Oh I ** ^Id l^ueers, who had looked cunningly at 
him, with his heaa stuck on one side, like an old raven. 
“ That’s what X’m to do, is it ? Now, then, just you hear 
a word or two from me. 1 ain’t a-gotng to have any 
stories made for me, and 1 ain’t a-going to stick to any. 
If 1 find matters going against me, 1 shall expect you to 
take your share, and I’Tl take care you do. Y,<m never said 
anything about danger. 1 never bargain^ for being 
brought into such a plight as this, and 1 don’t mean to 
take It as quiet as you wink. X let you lead me on, from 
one thing to anotlier, because we had been mixed up 
together in a certain sort of a way, and if you had liked 
to be ill-natured you might perhaps have hurt the buriness, 
and if you liked to be go<xl-natured you might throw a 
good dew in my way, well, if all goes right no^, that’s 
quite correct, and 1 don’t mind it; but if anythi^ goes 
wrong,, then, times are altered, and 1 shall just say and 
do whatever X think inay serve me most, and take advice 
from nobody* My moral influence with them lads,” added 
Mr. Squeers* with deeper gravity, ** is a-tottering to its 
basis. The images of Mrs. • Squeers, my daughter, and 
my son Wadcford, ail short of vitUas, is peipetuall^ 
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me y mevf other oeottderall 0 tt ni^te mi^y and vanfehei 
in finint of these; the only numher in all arithm^te fbnt I 
know nf, as a hushaml and a father, l« number one^ under 
this here most £Eital go I ” 

How long Mr. Squeers might have dedakned, cr how 
stormy a discussion his declamatlott might have led to« 
nobody knows. Being interrupted at tbit point by the 
arrival of the coach and an attendant who was to bear him 
company, he perched Ins hat widi great dignity on the 
top of the handkerchief that bound hm head $ and» tlnrust*' 
ing one hand in his podmt, and taking the attendant’s 
arm with the other, sunered himself to he led ferdu 

**A8 I supposed, horn his not sending I thought 
Ralph; ** This fellow, 1 plainly eee through all his dp^ 
fooling, has made up his mind to turn upcm me. 1 am so 
beset and hemmed In, that they are not only all struck 
with fear, but, like the beasts in the fiible, have their fling 
at me now, though time was, and no longer ago than 
yesterday, too, when they were all ciwlity and compliance. 
But they shall not move me. 1*11 not give way. I will 
not budge one Inch t” 

He went home, and was glad to find his housekeeper 
complaanina of illness, that he might have an excuse 
for b^ttg alone and sending her away to where diie lived, 
which was hard by. Then he sat down by die light of 
a single candle, and b^an to thinks for the first time, 
on all that bad taken place that day. 

He had neither eaten nor drunk since last night, and, 
in addition to the anxiety of mind he had undergone, 
had been travelling about, from place to place, ahnost 
incessantly, for many hours. He »lt sick and exhausted, 
but could taste nothing save a glass of water, and con¬ 
tinued to sit with his head upon Ids hand—not resting 
or thinking, but laboriously tiying to do both, and feeling 
that eveiy sense, but one of weaiiness and desolation, 
was for tlie time benumbed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he heard a knocking 
at die door, and still sat quiet as before, as if he could 
not even bring his thoughts to beay upon that. It had 
been often repeated» and he had, several times, heard a 
voice outside, saying there was a light in the window 
(meaning, as he knew, his own cantUe), before he could 
rouse himself and go downstairs. 

** Mr. Nicklelqri thcrs is terdbls news for you, and I 
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mm tent to beg you will come with me dimcilyy?* said e 
voice he seemed to recognise. He held his hend ebove 
hie eyeSi and, looking out, saw Tim Liiokinwater on the 
stepa 

** Conte where ? ** demanded JRalph* 

To our house—where you came tlus morning. 1 have 
a coach here.*’ 

<* Why should I go there?” said Ralph. 

Don’t ask me why, but fwmy come with me.** 

** Another edition of today 1” returned Ralph, making 
as though he would shut the door. 

** No, no 1'** cried Ubi, catching him by Uie arm and 
speaking most earnestly; ** it is only that you may hear 
something that 1^ occurred—something very dreadful, 
Mr. Ntckleby, which concerns you nearly. Do you think 
I would tell you so, or come to you this, if it were 
not the case ? ** 

Ralph looked at him more closely, and seeing that he 
was indeed greatly excited, faltered, and could not tdl 
what to say or think. 

** You had better hear this now than at any other time,” 
said Tim; '* it may have some influence with you. For 
Heaven’s sake, come 1 ” 

Perhaps at another time Ralph’s obstinacy and dislike 
would have been proof against any appeal from such a 
quarter, however emphatically urged; but now, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he went into the hall for his hat, 
and, returning, got into tiie coach without speaking a 
word. 

Tim well remembered afterwards, and often said, that 
as Ralph Nickleby went into the house for this purpose, 
he saw him, by the light of the candle which he had set 
down upon a cnair, reel and stagger like a drunken man. 
He well remembered, too, that he had placed his 

foot upon the coach-steps, he turned round and looked 
upon him with a face so ashy pale and so very udid and 
vacant that it made him shudder, and for the moment 
almost afraid to follow. People were fond of saying that 
he had some dark presentiment upon liim then, but his 
emotion might, perhaps, with greater show of reason, be 
redfeired to what he bad undergone tliat day, 

A profound stlenoe was observed dunng the ride. 
Arrived at their place of destinaUoii, Ralph followed his 
conductor into tlie house, and into a room where the two 
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Isrotlk^rt mere. H« wav to aatoimdedi not to jny awad, 
liy aomd^ikig of a mute compassion ifor himself which 
was iHliihte In fhdr manner and la that of the old 
that he could searoily sp^da 
Hmdng taken a seati however, he contrived to say, 
though m broken words-^*^ What^what have you to 
say to me—more than has been said already ? ** 

The room was old and larger very imperfectly llghtedf 
and terminated in a bay win&w, about wbkh hung some 
heavy drapery. Casting his eyes In this direction as he 
spoke, he thought be made out the dusky figure of a man. 
He was confirmed in this Imjaession by seeing that riie 
object moved, as if uneasy under his scrutiny. 

**^^ 0*8 that yonder? ” he said. 

** One who has conveyed to us, within these two hours, 
the intell^ence which caused our sending to you,*’ replied 
brother Cliarles. *' him be, sir, let him be for the 
present.” 

More riddles I ” said Ralph faintly. ” Well, sir ? ” 

In turning his fece towaros the brothers he was obliged 
to avert it from the window; but before either of them 
could speak, he had looked round again. It was evident 
that he was rendered restless and uncomfortable by the 
presence of the unseen person, for he 'repeated this action 
several times, and at length, as if in a nervous state 
which rendered him positively unable to turn away from 
the place, sat so as to have it opposite him, muttering 
as an excuse that he could not bear the light. 

Tlie brothers conferred apart for a short time, their 
manner showing that they were agitated. Ralph glanced 
at them twice or thrice, and ultimately said, with a great 
effort to recover his self-possession, **Now, what is this? 
If i am brought froni home at this time of night, let it 
be for something. What have you got to tell me?” 
After a short pause, ha added, ’* Is my ni^ece dead ? ** 

He had struric upon a key which rendered the task of 
commencement an easier one. Brother Charles turned, 
and said that it Was a death of which they had to tell him, 
but that his niece was well. 

You don't mean to teU me,” said Ralph, as his e^ 
brightened, "that her brother's dead. No, that’s too 
good. I'd not believe it if you told me so. It would 
be too welcome news to be true.” 

"I^me on you, you luudened $atd unnatural man,” 
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cHed the other broths wiormljri '^prepere.r^fome^ Ibr 
Inte^Umice, which* If jott hove any htminidi^ hk 
vour hreast, will make even ym «itiak 
what if we teQ you that a |»oor ufilbrtitnate a tSoM, 
in evetythlng but never naviiig known one of those 
tender endearmente* or one of those hghtsome hours 
trhidi make our ehttdhood a tinte to be remembered like 
a happy dream tbroui^h all our after life $ a warnnh 
heartra, harmless, affecuonate creature, who never offended 
you or (tid you witraiK, but on whom you have vented the 
malice and hatred you have conceived for 'your nephew, 
and whom you have made an instrument for wrc^ing 
your bad passions upbn him; what if we tell vou that, 
sinking under vour persecution, sir, and the tmam and 
ill-usagB of a life snort in years but long In sulking, 
this poor creattuo has gone to tell his sad tale where, 
fbr your part in it, you must needs answer.” * 

^*If you tell me,” said Ralph eagerly—*Mf you tell 
me that be is dead, 1 forgive you all Sse, If you tell me 
that he is dead, 1 am in your debt and bound to you 
for life. He is! 1 see it m your faces. VHio triumphs 
now? Is this your dreadful news; this your terrible 
Intelligence? Vou see how it moves me. You did well 
to send. 1 would have travelled a hundred miles afoot, 
through mud, mire, and darkness, to hear this news, just 
at this time.” 

Even then, moved as he was by this savage joy, Ralph 
could see in the faces of the two brothers, mingling 
with iheif look of disgust and horror, something ox tliat 
indefinable compassion for himself whidi be had noiieed 
b^ore. 


** And ke brought vou the intelligence, ^d he ? ” said 
Ralph, pointing with his finger towaras dpe recess already 
mentioned; *' and sat there, no doubt, to see me prMtrated 
and overwhelmed by it 1 Ha, ha, ha I But I teli him that 
1*11 be a sharp thorn in his side for many a long day to 
come; and I tell you two again diat you don*t Imow him 
yet; and that you*Jl rue the day you took compassion on 
Ihe vagabond.” 

** Vou take me for your nephew,** said a hollow, dejected 
voice ; ** it would be better for you and for me too if i were 
he indeed.” 

The figure that he had seen so dimly rose, and came 
slowly Ha started bade, for m found diat ha 
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Nleholst^ m hit had hint 

RajW^ad no msoni that ha knaw, to fear this man s 
ha had liavar feared {Mm hefora; but tha pallor which had 
been ohsarvad in hia fiiee whan ha iiaiied h»th that ft|ght« 
eama upon ium again. Ha wha seen to tremble^ and hia 
voioe changed as ha aaid, heaping Ida eyes upon Idm^ 
*^What does this fell^ ha#ar Do yon know ha is a 
conirict—a ielo»—a common thief? ** ^ 

**Mear what ha has to tall you<-^h, Mr. NickJelnr, hear 
what he has to tell yott» be ns what ha may I** erm tha 
brothers, with such emphatic earnestness, that Ralph 
turned to them in wonder. They pointed to Brooker^ 
Ralph again gascd at him; as it seemm, mechanically. 

** That boy,” said tlie man, ** that these gentlemen hare 
been talking of—” 

** That boy,” repeated Ralph, looldng vacantly at him. 

** Whom 1 saw stretched dead and cold upon his bed, and 
who is now in his grave—” 

** Who is now in his grave,” echoed Ralph, like one who 
talks in his sleep. 

The man raised his eyes, and clasped his hands solemnly 
together— 

** Was your only son, so help me God in heaven 1 ** 

In tlw midst of a de^ silence, Ralph sat down, pressing 
Ills two hands upon his temples. He removed after 
a minute, and never was there seen—^part of a living num, 
undisfigured by any wound—such a ghastly face as he then 
disclosed. He looked at Brooker, who was 1^ this time 
standing at a short distance from Mm; but did not say one 
word, or make the slightest sound or gesture. 

**(^ntlemen,” said the man, ^*1 ofier no excuses for 
myself. I am long paid that. If, in telling you how this 
happened, 1 tell you that 1 was harshly used and perhaps 
driven out of my real nature, 1 do it only as a necessary 
part of my story, and not to shield myselfi I am a guU^ 
man.” 

He stopped, as if to recollect, and looking away from 
Ralpl), and addressing himself to the brothers, proceeded 
in a subdued and bumble tone— 

*'Among these who once had dealings with this man, 
gentlemen—that’s fr^m twenty to five-and-twenty years 
ago—there was one, a rough, fox-hunting, hard-drinking 
gentleman, who had run through his own frutuoe, and 
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wttntfd to Mtmndor away tttat of fils sister; ftkcf 
orphans, and she lived with him and manag^ tdi house* 
Idon’tlmow whether it wae, oi^naHy, tohadkidilfidtieiice 
and Ivy to overpersuade the young womim or not, hut ho,** 
poifitiilg to Ralph, **uied to go down to die house in 
Leieeaterehire pretty often, and st^ there many days at a 
time.' Ihey had had agmt many deahngs together^ and 
he may hm gone .on soma of those, or to patdi up his 
client’s affairs, which were fn a ndnous state—of course he 
went Ibr profit. Hie gentlewoman was not a a^l, hut she 
was, I have heard say, handsome, and entitled to a pretty 
largo proper^. In course of time, he married her, The 
same love of gain which led him to contract this marfiage, 
led to Ite being kept sttictly private; fbr a clause in her 
iadier*B will decjared that if she manded without her brother’s 
consent, the property, in which she had only some life 
intersst while she remained single, should pass away 
altogether to another branch of me fiunily. The brother 
would give no consent that the sister didn’t buy and pay 
for handsomely; Mr. Nickleby would consent to no such 
sacrifice; and so they went on, keeping their marriv^ 
fccrat, and watting for him to break his neck or die or a 
fever. He did n^tlier, and meanwhile the result of this 
private marriage was a son. The child was put out to 
nurse, a long way off; his mother never saw him hut once 
or twice, and then by stealth ; and his fathei^—so eagerly 
did he thirst after the money which seemed to come almost 
within his grasp now, for his brother-in-law aras very ill, 
and brealdng more and more every day-^-nevor went near 
him, to avoid raising any suspicion. Hie brother lingered 
on; Mr. Nicldeby’s wife constantly urged him to avow 
their marriage; he peremptorily reftised. She remained 
alone in a duU country houses sering litt|e or no compaliy 
hut riotous, drunken sportsmen. He livM in London, mid 
clung to his business* Angry quarrels and rserimlnations 
took place, and when they had been married nearly seven 
years, and were within a few weeks of the time when the 
Other’s death would have adjusted all, she eloped udih 
a youngaf man, and left him.” 

Here he paused, but Ralph did not stir, and the brothers 
rigned to htvn to proceed. 

** It was than that 1 became acquainted with these eir« 
numslanoes ftom hts own Jpia. They were no seorets riien | 
lor brother and otheis knew them; hut Sisy wets 
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cmmitfsictM 4o me—4iot on thte account* but be^nxi^ I 
was wanted, fie IbUowed the ^giUvaa^-aomd sud ta inalw. 
moufjr of hti wifo’e ehamo, but* X beUevoi to take iNOiiia 
^oiant tevonge* lor that was as much his character ai 4h# 
other<*-'<|»erhajps more* He didn't dnd them* and aba died 
not long after* I don't know whether he bcjgan to 
think he might like the child* or whether he wlihed 
to make eure that it should never ftUl into its mothtrki 
hands* but bsfors he went he intrusted me with the chaige 
of brtn^g it home. And 1 did sq.** 

He went on ftom this point in a ^ill more humlde tone* 
and spoke in a very low voice, pointing to Ralph at be 
resumed. 

** He had used me Ul-^ruelty—1 reminded him In wbati 
not long ago, when I met him in the street—and 1 hated 
him* X bro^hc the child home to hts own house and 
lodged him in the firont garret* Keglect had made him 
very sickly, and I was obliged to call m a doctor, who said 
he must oo removed for change of lur* or he would ^e* 1 
think that first put it in my head* 1 did it then. ^ He was 
gone sm weeks* and when he came back, X told him—with 
every circumstance well planned and proved—nobody could 
have suspected me—^tliat the child was dead and buried. 
He might have been disappointed in some intention he had 
formed* or he might have bad some "natural afiection* but 
he woi grieved at Mo/, and 1 was confirmed in my deri^ of 
opening up the secret one day, and making it a means of 
getting money ftom him. 1 bad heard, like most other 
men* of Yorkshire schools. 1 took the child to one k^t by 
a man named Squeers* and left it there. 1 gave him the 
name of Smike. Year by year 1 paid twenty pounds a year 
for Mm, for six years, never braathsiy the secret all the 
time* for I had left his fatheris service after more hard 
usage, and quarrelled with him again. 1 was sent away 
from ^s country. 1 have been away nearly eight years* 
Directly I came home agsdn X travelled down into Vork» 
sliire* And skulking in the village of an eveniim time, 
made Inquiries about the boys at the school, and ft»und 
that this One, whom I had placed there, had run away 
with a young man bearing me name of his own father* 
X sought his father out in London, and* hinting at What 
1 could tell him, ti’Ied for a little money to support 
life; but he repulsed me with threats. X then fbuno out 
his clerk, and, going on firom little to Uttlsi and showing 
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him t}mt ttiere wm good moons for ^fommuntcstli^ 
me, learned what was going on; and It was 1 wifo told 
liim Utat the bojr was no son of tlie man who elaimed to 
bo ids father. All this time I had never seen the bo^« 
At hmgth 1 heard from this same mnroe that he was 
hi, and where he was. 1 traveled down there^ that 1 
might recall mysdf, if possible, m his recollection and 
confirm my story. I came upon him unexpectedly; hut 
before 1 could speak he knew me-4ie had good cause to 
remember me, poor lad I—and 1 would have sworn to him 
if 1 had met him in the Indies. 1 knew the piteous foce 
1 had seen in the little diltd. After a few days* indedwon, 
1 applied to the young gentleman In whose care he was, 
and 1 found tiiat he was dead. He knows how quickly he 
recognised me again, how often he had described me and 
my waving him at the school, and how he told him of a 
garret he recollected, which is the one 1 have spoken of, 
and in his iktber’s house to this day. This is my stoiy. 
1 demand to be brought face to face with the sdioofmaster, 
and put to any possible proof of any part of It, and 1 will 
show that it*8 too true, and that 1 nave this guilt upon my 
soul.” 

** Unhappy man I ** said the brothers. ** What reparation 
can you make for this ? ” 

*'None, gentlemen, none! 1 have none to make, and 
nothing to hope now. 1 am old in years, and older still 
in misery and care. This confession can bring nothing 
upon me but new sufifering and punishment-; but I make 
it, and vrill abide by It whatever comes. 1 have been 
made toe instrument of working out this dreadful retribu¬ 
tion upon the head of a man who, in the hot pursuit 
of his bad ends, has persecuted and hunted down his 
own child to de^th. It must descend upon me too*-I 
know it must foil—^y reparation comes too late; and, 
neither in this world nor in toe next, can 1 have hope 
again]” 

He had hardly spoken, when toe lamp, which stood 
upon toe table close to where Ralph was seated, and which 
was the only one in toe room, was thrown to toe ground, 
and they were left in darkness. There was some trifling 
ccmftision In obtaining another light; the interval was 
a mare notldng; Imt when the ^;ht appeared, Ralph 
Nk^el^ was gone. 

The good brotoers and Tim Linkiowater occupied soma 
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fSmein dlscossitiirtiM^olAbinty of!]ls fAtnrn $ and^ wtai It 
bocasiwap^ent tluUliA would not come bade, tbey bmltated 
whether or no to eend after hhnu At tenp^, rememberif^ 
how etrangety and dten^ he had eat m one immoeihle 
podtion duriog the iotendew, and thfuklng he in^^ht 
posdbly be ill, the^ determltied, although it was now ytxf 
late, to send to ms house on some pretence. Finding aa 
excuse in the presence of Broohwr, whom they knew not 
how to dispose of without consulting his udshes, 
concluded to act upon this resolution before going to bed. 


CHAPTBR LXL 

WHSnraN KtCHOLAS AND H18 8ISTSR FORliBlT tWB OOOD 
OPINION OP ALL WORLDLY AND PRUDBNT FBOFUt, 

On the next morning after Brooker*s disclosure had been 
made, Nicholas returned home. The meeting between him 
and those whom he had left there was not without strong 
emotion on both sides, for they had been informed by his 
letters of what had occurred; and besides that his griefs 
were theirs, they mourned with him the death of one* 
whose forlorn and helpless' state had first established a 
claim upon their compassion, and^ whose truth of heart 
and grateful, earnest nature bad every day endeared him 
to them more and more. 

**I am sure,** said Mrs. Nicklel^, wiping her eyes, and 
sobbing bitterly, 1 have lost the best, the most sealous, 
and most attentive creature, that has ever been a com- 
panion to me in my life—putting you, my dmir Nicboias,^ 
lUid Kate, and your poor papa, and that wdl-behaved nurse 
who ran away with the linen and the twelve small 
out of the question of course. Of all the tractable, equals* 
tempered, attached, and faithful beings that ever lived. 

1 believe he was the most so. To ]o& round upcm the 
garden now, that he took so much pride in, or to go into 
nts room and see it filled with so many of those little coit» 
ttivances for our comfort that he was so fond of makifig, 
and made so well, and so little thought he would leave 
unfinished—1 can’t bear it, I cannot really. Ah! This 
is a great trial to me, a great trial. It win be a cohifoit 
to you, my dear Nicholas, to the end of your life, to 
reeoUect how land and good you always were to him—so 
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it wUl be to met to think what excellent terms we were 
always upon, and how land he always was of me, poor 
fellow I it was very natural you should have been 
attached to hlait my dear—very*->and of course you were, 
and are very much cut up by thia Tm sure it’s only 
necessary to look at you and see,how changed you are, 
to see that; but nobody knows #hat my feelings are— 
nobo^ can-^t’s ^uUe Impo^lble I" 

Wmle Mrs. Nickleby, wi^ the utmost shicerfty, gave 
vent to her sorrows after her own peculiar hurnlon df 
considering herself foremost, she was not the only one 
who indulged such feelings. Kate, although well 
accustomed to forget herself when others were to be 
considered, could not repress her grief; Madeline was 
scarcely less moved than she; and poor, hearty, honest 
little Miss La Creevy, who had' come upon one of her 
visits while Nicholas was away, and had done nothing, 
since the sad news arrived, but console and cheer them 
all, no sooner beheld him coming in at the door, than 
she sat herself down upon the stairs, and, bursting into 
a flood of tears, refused for a long time to be comforted. 

** It hurts me so,’* cried the poor body, ** to see him 
come bade alone. I can’t help thinking what he must 
have 8u£^d himself. 1 wouldn’t mind so much, if he 
gave way a little more; but he bears it so manfully.” 

so I should,” said Nicholas, ’’should 1 not?” 
**Yes, yes,” replied the little woman, ’’and bless you 
for a good ereature I but this does seem at first to a simple 
soul like me—I know it’s wrong to say so, and 1 shaU 
be sorry for it presently—this does seem such a poor 
reward for all you have done,” 

” Nay,” said Nicholas gently, ” what better reward could 
I have than the knowledge that his last days were peaceful 
and happy, and the recollection that 1 was his constant 
companion, and was not prevented, as I might have been 
by a hundred drcumstances, from being bedde him?” 

”To be sure,” sobbed Miss La Creevy; ♦‘it’s very 
true, arid I’m«an ungrateful, impious, wicked little fool, I 
know.” 

With that, the good soul fell to crying afeesh, and 
endeavouring to recover herself, tried to laugh. The 
laugh and the cry meeting each other thus abruptly, had 
a stru gg le ifer the mastery; the result was that it was 
a drawn battle, and Miss La Creevy went into hysterics. 
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W«itliig tmtii all tolftrab!!^ fillet aiid«diBipo«ied 

t^gaSau Nkholas, who atood la need « soaia rott alter liiw 
1mm jomraey, feUred to Ida own roonii and throwing hlm^ 
aelC dressed as he was» m>on the bed» ddl into a soand 
sleep. When he awok^ ha found; Kkte Jutting hy his 
bedside, who, seeing that he had j^wned his ^jres, stooped 
down to kiss him. 

** 1 came to tell pou how glad 1 am to see you home 
again.’* 

** But I oan’t tell you bow glad 1 am to see you, tCsUe.** 

” We have been wear^g so for your return,” said Kate, 
** mamma and 1, and—^and Madeline.” 

’*You said in your last letter that she was quite well,” 
said Nicholas, r^er hastil;^, and colouring as he spcdre* 
*' Has nothing been said, mnce I have been away| about 
any future arrangements that the brothers have in con¬ 
templation for her ? ” 

**Oh, not a word,” replied Kate, can’t think of 
parting from her without sorrow; and surely, Nicholas, 
yam don’t wi^ it 1 ” 

Nicholas coloured agmn, and sitting down beside his 
sister on a little couch near the window, said^ 

”No, Kate, no, I do not. 1 might strive to disguise 
my real feelings from anybody but you; but 1 will tell yOu 
that—^briefly and plainly, Kate—that 1 love her.” 

Kate’s eyes brightened, and sho was gmng to make 
some reply, when Nichoku laid his hand upon her arm, 
and went on— 

** Nobody must know this but you. She, last of all.” 

** Dear Nicholas 1 ” 

Last of all—never, though never is a long day. Some¬ 
times 1 tiy to think that the time may come when I may 
honestly^tell her this; but it is so far off, in such distant 
per^ctive, so numy years must elapse before it comes, 
and when it does come (if ever), I shall be so unlike what 
I am now, and shall have so outlived my youth and 
romance—though not, 1 am sure, of love for her—that 
even 1 foel how visionaiy all such hopes must be, and tiy 
to crush them rudely myself, and have the pain over, 
rather than suffer time to wither them, and keep the dis- 
appmntment in stoie.^ No, Katel Since 1 have been 
aosent, 1 have had, in that poor fellow who is gone, 
perpetually before my eyes, another instance of the muni- 
ocent Ubejrallty of these noble brothers. As for as in me 
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iieK 1 fdll ikAQm St» cftd if I have wavered in my bounden 
duto to them before, 1 am now determined to ^aduuite it 
rigidly, and to pnt&rther delays and temptaHona beyond 
n^ reach.** 

Before you say another word, dear Nicholas,** said 
Kate, turning pale, "you must Imr what 1 have to tdl 
vw, I tame on purpose, but I ^had not the courage. 
What you say now gives me new hea^** She faltered 
and burst Into t^ue. a 

There was that in her manner which prepared Nicholas 
for what was coming. Kate tried to speak, but her tears 
prevented her, 

"Come, you foolish girl,** said Nicholas; "why, Kate, 
Kate, be a woman 1 1 think I know what you would tell 
me. It concerns Mr. Franb^ does it not ? ** 

Kate sank her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed out 
"Yes.« 

" And he has offered you his hand, perhaps, since 1 have 
been away,** said Nicholas; "is that it? Yes. Well, 
a^eil; it*s not so thfficult, you see, to tell me, after all. He 
offerra you his hand ?** 

" Which 1 refused,** said Kate. 

"Yes; and why?** 

** 1 told him,** she said, in a trembling voice, ** all that 1 
have since found you told mamma; and while 1 could not 
conceal from him, and cannot from you that—Uiat it was a 
pang and a great trial, 1 did so, firmly, and begged him 
not .to see ms any more.** 

"Tbat^ my own brave Katet** said Nicholas, prasring 
her to his breast. " 1 knew you would,*' 

"He tried to alter my resolution,*’ uaid Kate, "antf 
declared that, be my decision what it might, he would not 
only inform his uncles of the st^ he had taken, but would 
communicate it to you also, duectly you returned. 1 am 
afndd,** she added, her momentary composure forsaking 
her—** 1 am afraid 1 ma^ not have said, strongly enougli, 
how dee;;^ 1 felt such disinterested love, and how earnestly 
1 prayed for his future happiness. If you dp talk together, 
{ riiould-*-! should like him to know that’* 

" Ani^ di^ you suppose, Kate, when you had made this 
sacrifice to wtiat you knew was right and honourable, that 
I should shrink from mine ? ** said If ichotas tenderly. 

"CNi, not not if your poriUon had been tlia sams^ 
hut-^ 
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tlie^tne,**lttt«niipte4 KIcMas; 

Is not the fieaf teUtlon of our heneftictors, hut she Ss dosefy ' 
bound to thm by ties ns dear; and 1 was first fotnist^ 
a*itti JbttT lisstory, spedafiT because they reposed unbounded 
confidence in me* and believed that I was as true as steel.' 
How base would it be of me to take advantage of die 
circumstances wbidi pSaced her here^ or of me dight 
service I was happily aUe to tendtr her, and to seek to 
engage her afiecuons when the result must be» If I 
succeeded, that the brothers would be disappointed in tbekr 
darling wtdi of establishing her as their own ehild» and 
that 1 must seem to hc^ to huild my fortunes on thdr 
compassion for tlie young creature whom I had so meanly 
and unworthily entrapped, turning her very gratitude ai^d 
warmth of heart to my own purpose and account, and 
trading in her misfortunes! I, too, whose doty, and prtdet 
and pleasure, Kate, it is, to liave other claims upon me 
whicii I will never forget, and who have the means of a 
comfortable and happy life already, and have no right to 
look beyond it 1 1 have determine to remove this weight 
from my mind. 1 doubt whether 1 have not done wrong, 
even now; and to-day 1 will, witliout reserve or equivo¬ 
cation, disclose my real rearons to Mr. Cheeryble, and 
implore him to take immediate measures for removing 
this young lady to the shelter of some other roofi” 

** To-day ? so very soon I ” 

**1 have thought of this for weeks, and why should 1 
postpone it? Ii the scene through virhich I have just 
passM has taught me to reflect, and h^ awakeCed me 
to a more anxious and careful sense of duty, why should 
I wait until the impression has cooled? You would not 
dissuade me. Rate; now would you ? ^ 

** You may g^w rich, you know,** said Kate. 

** I may grow rich I ** repeated Nicholas, with a mournful 
smile, **ay, and I may grow old I But rich or poor, or 
old or young, we shall ever be the same to each other, 
and in that our comfort lies. What if we had but one 
home? It can never be a solitary one to you and me^ 
What if we were to remain so true to these first im¬ 
pressions as to form no others? It is but one more 
link to the strong cbaiii that binds us tocher. It seems 
hut yesterday that we were playfellows, Kate, and it will 
seem hot to-morroqr when we are staM oM pc^fie, locfit- 
ing back then to these cares as we look back now to 
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igiDM of our dilldbh diyi, ind recoltooting wHh u 
suolufichofy idfusufo fiiut the time ume when they eould 
move ue, Pwhepe, dien, when we aie qmilot old iroke end 
talk ol the times when our step was lighter and our hair 
not gray, we may be even ^ankful Ibr the trials that so 
endeared us to each other, and turned our Hves into that 
current down which we shall have glided so peacchilly 
and mdnily. And having baught some inkling of our 
story, the young people about us-^ young as you and 
I are now, Kate^-^ay come to us mr sympamy, and 
pour distresses which hope and inexperience could scarcely 
feel enough for, into the oompa^onate ears of the old 
bachdbr brother and his maiden sister.'* 

Kate smSed through ho* tears, as Nicholas drew this 
picture; but they were not tears of sorrow, although they 
continued to fall when he had ceased to speak. 

*' Am I not right, Kate ? *' be said, after a short silence. 
Quite, quite, dear brother; and 1 cannot tell you how 
happy 1 am, that 1 have acted as you would have had me.** 
You don't regret ? " 

^ N*-n-Hno,** said Kate timidly, tracing some pattern 

upon the ground with her little foot. **1 don't regnt 
having done what was honourable and right, of course; 
but 1 do regret that this should have ever liappened— 
feast sometimes I regret it, and sometimee 1—1 don't 
know what I say; 1 am but a weak girl, Nicholas, and it 
has agitated me very much." 

It is no vaunt to aihrm that if Nicholas had had ten 
thousand pounds at the minute, bv would, in his generous 
afifoetion fir the owner of the blushing cheek and downcast 
eye, have bestowed its utmost farthing, in perfect forgetful* 
ness of himself to secure her happiness. But all he could 
do was to comfort and console her by kind words; and 
words they were of surii love and kindness, and cheerful 
encouragement, that poor Kate threw her arms about bis 
neck and 4eclaiied riie would weep no more. 

" What man,” thought Nidiolas proudly, while on hla 
way soon afterwards to the brothers’ house, would not 
be suSieiei^ rewarded for any sacriiee of fortune by the 
possesatoit of such a heart as that, which, but that hearts 
weigh tight, and gold and stiver heavy. Is beyond all praise 1 
Frank has money and wants no mors, where would it 
buy him surii a treasure as Kate? And yet* in unequal 
the rich party is always supposed to make a 
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f reat sacrifice, and the otbar to get a good f»rgainl Balt' 
am thialdng like a lover, or like an ass; whicB I suppose 
is ^ettv neam the same. # - 

Cliecktftg thoughts so little adapted to the business Oeti 
which he was bound, hy such sel&r^oofii as tius and fUanf 
others no less sturdy, be proceeded on his way, and 
presented himself befme Tim Linkinwater. 

«*Ahl Mr. Nlckleby!” cried Tim, ‘*Ood bless you! 
how d*ye do ? Well ? Say you're quite well, and never 
better—do, now." 

** Quite," said Nicholas, shaking him by both hands. 

**Ah t" said Tim, **you look tired though, now 1 come 
to look at you. Hark f there he Is; d*ye hear him ? That 
was Dick, the blackbird. He hasn't been himself wnce 
you've been gone^ He'd never get on without you, now; 
he takes as naturally to you as he does to me." 

‘*Dlck is a far less sagacious fellow tlian I supposed him, 
if he thinks I am half so well worthy of his notice as you/* 
replied Nicholas. 

** Why, 111 tell you what, sir," said Tim, standing In his 
favourite attitude and pointing to the cage with the featlier 
of his pen, “ it's a very extraordinary thing about that bird, 
that the only people he ever takes the smallest nodes ftf 
are Mr. Charles and Mr. Ned and you and me." 

Here Tim stopped and glanced anxiously at Nicholas; 
then unexpectedly catching his eye, repeated, **And you 
and me, sir, and you and me." And then he glanced at 
Nicholas again, and, squeezing his hand, said, ** 1 am g 
bad one at putting on anytlimg 1 am interested in. 1 
didn't mean to ask you, but 1 should like to bear a few 
particulars about that poor boy. Did he mention Cheexyble 
Brothers at all ? " 

** Yes," said Nicholas, **many and many a time." 

*^That was right of him," returned Tim, vdping his 
eyes ; ** that was very right of him." 

“And he mention^ your name a score of times," said 
Nidiolas, **and often bade me carry back to love to 
Mr. Linkinwater." 

“No, no, did he though?" rejoined Tim, sobbing 
outright, “Poor fellowj 1 wish we could have had him 
buried in town. There isn't such a bur^dng^round in afi 
London as that little one on the other side of the square— 
there are counting*houses all round it, and U you go In 
there on a fine day, you oan see tlte books and sim through 
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the ef^n windows. And he sent hie iqve to me, did hef 
I didoH ezpedt he would have thought of ote* Boor fellow, 
fbor fellow 1 Hie love, too I** 

Tim was so completely overcome by this nttle mark of 
secoUection, that he wae quite unequal to any Anther 
convereaiton at U^e moment. Nikolas therefere slipped 
quietly out# and went to brother Cmiiei’e room. 

If be bad previously susti^ed Ids Armness and ferdtudox 
it bad been oy an e0mt wbiSh bad cost him no little pain; 
but the war m welcome, the hearty manimr, the homely, 
unaffected commiseration of the good old man went to 
his heart, and no inward struggle could prevent his 
ehowit^ it. 

**Come, come, my dear sir,** said the benevolent 
merchant; “we must not be cast^down; no, no. We 
must learn to hear misfortune, and we must rememhsr that 
there are many sources of consolation even in death. Every 
day tliat this poor lad had lived, he must have been less ana 
less qualified for the world, and more unliappy in his own 
deficiendes. It is better as it is, my dear sir. Yes, yes, 
yes, it*8 better as it is.'* 

“1 Imve thought of all that, sir," replied Nicholas, 
clearing his throat. " 1 feel it, I assure you." 

“ Yes, that’s well," replied Mr. Cheeryble, who, in the 
midst of all his comforting, was quite as much taken 
aback as honest old Tim; " that's well. Wliere is my 
brother Ned ? Urn Linkinwater, air, where is my brother 
Ned?" 

'^Gone out with Mr. Triinmers, about getting that 
unfortunate man into the hospital, and sending a nurse to 
his children," said Tim. 

“ My brother Ned is a fine fellow—-a great fellow I" 
exdalmed brother Charles, as he shut the cmr and returned 
to Nichdas. *' He will be overjoyed to see you, my dear 
sir. We have been speaking of you every day." 

“ To teH you the truth, sir, I am glad to find you alone,*' 
said Nt^ofes, with some natural hesitation; " for 1 am 
anzloui to say something to you. Can you spare me a 
very few minutes?" 

^'Surely, surely," returned brother Charles, loolung at 
him witj^ao anxious countenance. “ Say on, my dear sir, 
say on.**5^ 

“ 1 ssarcdy know how or where to begin,** said Nicholas. 
^'Ifeverone mortaihad reason to be penetrd^ vdth love 
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and re^reitoa lisr widi siidi att«dnawtnt4liaro^|A . 

nuke the hardeit eervloe ,1a hit hefaa!f a pleaeiaffe ^ 
det^^t with iuoh grateTuI cecdUectiiifie a« iitiiet roiiie lha. 
utmoet seal and dd^ty of his nature, those are the ieelkigs 
whidi 1 should enteriahi for you, and do, fimn hsm 
and soul, believe met” 

** I do believe you,” rmlted the old gendeman, **atid I 
am hapOT in the belief. 1 have never doubted it| 1 never 
shall. 1 am sure 1 never shalL” 

**Your telling me that so kindly,” said Kidiolas, **eai* 
imldens me to proceed. When you first took me Into yoi^ 
confidenccL and despaired me on those miiwons to Mint 
Bray, I mould have told you that 1 had seen ^her long 
before; that her beauty had made an impression upon 
me which 1 could not efface; and that 1 faad^firtdflessly 
endeavoured to trace hm*, and become acquainted with 
her history. I did not tell you so, because 1 vainly thought 
1 could conquer my weaker feellngsi and render eveiy 
consideration subservient to my duty to you.” 

**Mr. Nickleby,” said brother Charles, **you d^ not 
violate the confidence 1 placed in you, or take an unworthy 
advantage of it 1 am sure you did not” 

** 1 did not,” said Nicholas firmM ** Although 1 {bond 
that the necessity fbr self-Command and restrmt bepame 
every day more imperious, and riie difficulty greater, 1 
never, for one instant, spoke or looked but as 1 would 
have done had you bmn by. 1 nevm* for one moment 
desarted my trust, nor have 1 to this instant But I find 
that constant association and companionship with this 
sweet girl is fatal to my peace of min^ and may p r ov e 
destructive to the resolutions 1 made in the beg^nni^ 
and up to this time have foithfiilly kept In short, sir, 

1 cannot trust myself, and 1 implore and beseech y^ to 
remove this young lady from under the charge of my n^ier 
smd sister without delay. I know that to any one 
myseJf—to you, who consider the immeasurable distance 
b^ween me and this young lady, who is now your ward 
and the object of your peculiar care-^y loving her, even 
in thought, must appear the height of rashness aim fwe* 
sumption. 1 know it is so. But who can see her as T 
have seen—who can know what her fife has been*T^ad 
not love her ? I have no excuse but that; and as I cannot 
fly finom this temptation, and cannot repiW rids passion, 
with its olject constant before me, what can I do hut 
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prmy «hd tMsmiedi you to remove k, and to leave mo to 
Tprsfet her! ^ 

^^Mr. Nieldeby/* «a!d the old man, aker a short alleaco, 
^''you ean do no more» I Was wrong to eapose a young 
man like yoa. to this trial* 1 might have foreseen what 
vrould happen* Thank you, sir, thank you. Madeline 
i^alt be removed.** 

**lf you would grant meofs favour, dear sir, and sufibr 
her to remembw me with esteem, by never revealing to 
her this eonfeetion*— 

**l will take oare,**sald Mr, Cheeryble. ** And now, Is 
this all you have to tell me ? ** 

^'Nol** returned Nicholas, meeting his eye, **it Is 
not*^ 

** 1 know Ihe rest,** said Mr. Cheeryble, apparently very 
much relieved by this prompt reply. *'* When did it oome 
to your knowledge ? ** 

** When I reached home this morning.** 

** You felt it your duty immediately to come to me, and 
tell me what your sister no doubt acquainted you with ? ’* 
**1 did,** said Nicholas, ** though 1 could have wished 
to have spoken to Mr. Prank first.** 

** Frank was with me last night,** replied the old gentle¬ 
man. **Y{iu have done well, Mr. Nickleby—^verywell, sir 
—and 1 thank you again.** 

Upon this head, Nicholas requested permission to add 
a few words. He ventured to nope that nothing he had 
slud would lead to the estrangement of Kate and Adeline, 
who had formed an attachment for each other, any Interrup¬ 
tion of which would, he knew, be attended with great pain 
to them, and, most of all, with remorse and pam to him, 
as its unhappy cause. When these things were all foiwotten, 
lie hoped that Frank and he might still be warm mends, 
and that no word or thought or his humble home, or of 
her who was w^ contented td remain there and share 
his quiet fortunes, would ever again disturi) the harmony 
between them. He recounted, as nearly as he could, what 
had passed between himself and Kate that morning: speak¬ 
ing of her with such warmth of pride and affection, and 
dwelling so d|eerful!y upon the confidence they had of 
overcoming aily selfirii regrets, and living contented and 
happy in each' others love, that few could have heard him 
unmoved* More moved himself than he had been yet, he 
express^ la a few hurried words—as expressive, pmaps, 
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MB tb# indst tlociittat 9bimses-*-4^ d«v«ticiii t» tfw brotbclv, 
ftud ms bom that be a^bt lave and die in fbeir servim 
To all tms brother Charles Intend in orobtuml euenoSt 
and with ^s chair so turned Irem Nidhoaai that bis dbdS 
h6Uid not 06 seeib. Ha bad not spoken either, bi Ide 
dtcUstdmed nsanner, but witb a certain stHbete ana 
eMiparrssSfbeftt very Ibimmei to H« Nicholas feared be 
bad oBbnded bim. He sai{ —^ No-^no—he had done nUlt# 
risfht.*’ but that tiraS alL 

''Frank is a heedless, foolitb fellow.^ he aaid» adir 
Kiehoias had paused ibr sonia ihiie; *'a very heedless, 
foolish fellow. 1 wlU take eaia that this is brought to a 
close without delay. Let us say fto mote upon the suid^ I 
lt>s a very painhil one to me. Come to me in half ah 
hoitf. 1 have strange ddngt to tell you, my dear alf| 
and your uncle has appointed this afternoon Isr your 
wahinw upon him with me.** 

" 'Waiting upon him I With you, sir I ** cried Nletmlas. 
"Ay, wim me,** replied the old gentleman. "Return 
to me in half an hour, and ill teli you more.*’ 

Nicholas waited upon him at the dme mentioned, and 
then learned all that had taken place on the previous day; 
and all that was known of me appdntment Ralph bad 
made with the brothers, which was for that nighty hnd 
for the better understanding of WKidh it will be requisite 
to return and follow his own footsteps from the house cf 
the twin brothers. Therefore, we leave Nsdiolaa somewhat 
fsasiursd by the restored kindness of thdr maimer towards 
him, and yet sensible that it was dilforent fSrom what It 
had been (though he scaroely knew In what respect): full 
of uneashifst, uncertainty, and d^uiet 


CHAPTER LXn. 

RALPH MAKBS ONl LA9T APPOUmfRHI^-AKn tUttPS IT. 

CaSiPiNO from the bouse, and slinking ofr like a thieft 
groping with his bands when first hs got into the streel 
as if he were a blind man, and looking often over Itfi 
shoulder wbUt be hurried away, as though he were fidlowed 
in imaginadon Or reality by some one amttoui to questloii 
or detmn him, Ralph Nickleby left tbs city behind *d«a| 
and took tbs road to his own home. 
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Tlie n%ht w«s 4iark« «ttid a cold nviad bfcw* dtlfliiff ^ 
cloods ^rtoaslb^ and mt l>ejbra It. Thaia artti one made* 
j^jkxuny maaiL that eeemed to follow hlixi; not hunidtig 
la the wild chase With the otliers« hut lingetinw sutmly 
behind, and gliding darkly and stealthily on. tie fdtm 
looked hack at this, and more than once stc^9|)ed to let it 
pass over; but, somehow, when ha went forward again, 
it was suit behind him, coming mcmmfuUy and smwly 
up, like a shadowy funeral tngn. 

He had to pass a poor, mean hurial-ground—a dtsmaf 
place, raised a few feet above the level of the street, and 
parted from it by a low parapet*waU and an iron railing: 
a rank, unwhol^me,. rotten spot, where the very grass 
and weeds seemed, in their feowiy growth, to tell that 
th^ had sprung from paupers’ bodtM, and had strode 
their roots in the graves Of men, sodden, while alive, in 
steaming courts, and drunken, hungry dens. And hme, 
in truth, th^ lay, parted from the living by a little earth 
and a board or two—lay thick and dose—commdng in 
body as they had in mmd—a dense and squalicf crowd. 
Here they lay, cheek by jowl with life: no deeper down 
than the fe^ of the throng that passed there every day, 
and plied high as their throats. Here they lay, a grtsly 
family, all mese dear departed brothers and sisters of 
the ruddy clergyman who did his task so speechly when 
tU^ were hidden in the ground. 

As he passed here, Ralph called to mind that he had 
been one of a jury, long before, on the body of a man 
who had cut his mroat; and that, he was buried in this 
place. He couM not tell how he came to recollect it now, 
when he bad so often passed and never thought 
about him, or how it was that he felt an interest in tlie 
circumstance I but he did both; and stopping, and 
clasping the iron railings with his hands, looked eagerly 
in, wondering wliich might be his grave. 

While be was thus engaged, thm came towardk lum, 
with noise of shouts and singing, some fellows full td 
dfink, followed by others, who were remonstrating with 
them, and urging them to go home In quiet They 
were in hl^ good-hutnour, and one of them, a little 
weazen, huni|i|hacked 'man, began to dance. He was 
a grotesqu^ jfentastk figure, and the few bystanders 
laughed. himself was moved to mutlu and 

echoed the laugn of one wlio stood near, and who waked 
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roiia4 to 1 i!b &ce« When they hod |)a$md on^ and hd 
was left alone a^n, he rOsumed h\s speculaaoa with 
a new htnd oS interest ^ ^ he iec(^ct<» that the^lait 
penon who had seen the stdelde alive had left him Wy 
merryt and remembered how Strang' he and the oftuW 
.jurors had thought that at the time. 

He could not ftz upon the * spot among such a heap 
of »aves, but he conjmed op a strohr and idvid idea 
of me man lumself« and how he looked, and what had 
led him to do it: all of wbtdi he recced with ease. 
By dint of dwelling upon this theme, he carried the 
Impression with him when he went away, as he tw* 
membered, when a child, to have had frequently before 
him the figure of some goblin he had once seen chalked 
upon a door. But as he drew nearer and nearer home, 
he forgot it again, and began to think how very dull 
and solitary the house vrould be inside. 

This feeling became so strong at last, that when he 
reached his own door, be could hardly make up his mind 
to turn the key and open it. When he had done that, 
nnd gone into the passage, he felt as though to shut 
it agiun wcmld be to shut out the world. But he let It 
go, and it dosed with a loud noise. There was no light. 
How veiy dreary, odd, and stUl it was*!' 

Shivenng from bead to foot he made his way upstairs 
into the room where he liad been last disturbed. He 
bad made a kind of compact with himself that be would 
not think of what had h^pened until he got home. He 
was at home now, and sufierad himself to consider it. 

His own child-^is own child I He never doubted ftie 
tale; be felt it was true; knew it as well now as if be had 
been privy to it all along. His own child I And dead too. 
D}dng beside Nicholas—lovinghim, and looking upon him 
as something like an angel 1 That was the worst. 

They had all turned firom him and deserted him in his 
very first need. Even money could not buy them now; 
everything must come out, and everybody must know all. 
Here was the young lord dead, his companion abroad and 
beyond hts reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, 
Ins plot with Gride overset at the veiy moment of triomph, 
his after-sdiemes dis^vered, himself \n danger, the object 
of persecution and Nicfaolas*s love, hb own wretched : 
ev^thing crumbled and feUen upon him. and he beaftan 
down benesth the ruiiu and gmveUing la the dust 
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If had known his child m be «Bv«g if no dooelt had 
•var hooti practised, and ha had grown iw hanaath his 
agra» ha might hava been a oaralais, indl&iaatf rough* 
haiah ladiar-^lika atiough^a fait that; but dia thought 
arould coma that ha might haVa bean odiaradaa, and mat 
Ills son, might have been a cotnfoit to him* and thep two 
togatben Ha bagan to think now that hiaauppoaed 
death and his wUa*a had had aoma ajhara if| maMflg 
him the mome* bara iaaf| ha was. Ha aeoinad to 
memhar a tima whan he was not ^uite to rough and 
obdurate; and almost thought that ha had drat hated 
KScbolas hecauaa ha was young and gallant* and perhaps 
Ilka die itripling who had brought oishonour ana lose of 
dntune On hts head. 

ttut one tender thought* or one of natural regret* In 
that whirlwind of passion and remorse* was as a drop of 
cairn Water in a stormy, maddenod *ea« His hatred of 
Nidmlas had been^ fed upon his own de^t, nOurislied on 
hii interference with hit schemes, fattened upon his old 
dedanoe and success. There were reasons for its increase: 
k had grown and strengthened gtadiudJy. Kfow it hao 
attalneda height which was shear wUd lunacy. That hie* 
of all othar^ should hava bean the hands to rescue his 
miserable child; that ha should have been his protector and 
fisithful friend; that he ahould hava ahown him that love 
and tenderness* which, from the wretched moment of his 
birth, he had never known; that he should have taught him 
to hate his own parent and execrate his nami tliat 
he should now know and feel all this, and triumph in the re* 
collectaon* was gall and madness to the usurer’s heart. The 
dead boy's lovefor Nicholas* and the attachment of Nicholas 
to him, was insupportable agony. The picture of his death* 
bed* with Nicholas at his side, tending and Bup;»otting him, 
and he breathing out his thanks, ana expiring in hts arms, 
when he would have had them mortal ^enemies and hating 
each other to the last, drove him firandc. He gnashed hk 
teeth and smote the air, and looking wildl;i^ round, with 
eyes wbach gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud— 

1 am trampled down and ruined. The wretdi told me 
true. Ihe night has come. Is there no wav to rob them 
of furthtf triumph, and spurn their mercy ami compassion f 
ts there |iO,^evil to help me ? ” 

SwU% there glided again into his hraiii the figure he had 
raised raal night It eetmsd to Ui befbre hhtn The head 
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wma eovmd now. So U; wn» wIioa ho firyt tow H. Tlio 
rigtiir upturned, inaride feet too, lie remembered welh 
Then came before him, the pale and trembling relativea wito 
had told their tale upon the inqueet^the ahridu of women 
"-*the idlent dread of men-*-€he conetemation and disquiet—* 
the ritUorir achieved by dmt heap of clay, which, with one 
motion or its hand, had kt out toe life and made this atir 
among them—* 

He f poke no more; but, niter a pauae, aoltly groped his 
way out of the room, and up the aohcdng etatrs—up to the 
top—to the front garret—where he cloaed the door behind 
him and remained— 

It was a mere lumber-room now, hut it contidned 
an old dismantled bedstead; the one on which fata eon 
had slmt; for no other had ever been there. Ha avoided 
it hastily, and sat down at far ftom it as he could. 

The weakened glare of the lights in the street below, 
shining through the window whiw had no blind or eurtain 
to intercept it, was enough to show the character of the 
room, though not suflScient fully to reveal the va^ua 
articles of lumber, old corded trunks and broken furniture, 
which were scattered about. It had a shelving roof; high 
in one part, and at another descending'slmost to the floor. 
It was towards the highest part that Ralph directed his 
eyes, and upon it he Impt them fii^ steadily fm' some 
minutes, when he rose, and dragging thither an old cheat 
upon whtdi he had seated, mounted on it, and feit 
along the wall above hia head with both hands. At kngth 
they touched a large iron hook, firmly driven into one of 
the beams. 

At that moment he was interrupted by a loud knocking 
at the door below. After a littk hesitation he opened the 
window, and demanded who it was. 

** I want Mr. Nickleby,'* replied a voice. 

What with him ? 

That’s not Mr. Nicldeby’s voice, surely?’* was the 
rejoinder. 

It was not like it; but It was Ralph who spoke, and so 
he said. 

The voice made answer that the twin brothers wished to 
know whether the man whom he had seen that night was 
to ba datelned; and that, although it was now mlonlglit, 
had aant, in their anaiety to do fight. 

^*Yas,” cried Ralph, ^'detain him tlH to-morrow i then 
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let them hnng him here^him mid mj iiepltew«<^iid eonie 
themeelves. and be aim that 1 will be aeedy to teeeive 
them**’ 

At what hour ? ** aslmd the voice. 

**At any hour*” replied Ralph fierc^y. **ln the after* 
fraoOf tell them. At any hour—at any minum—all ttmea 
wHl alike to me.’* 

He lietened to the man^ retreaUng fbotetepe until the 
eound had rassed^ and then, firaatng up into the aky, saw, 
or ftioughthe saw, the same black doud that had seemed 
to Idlow him home» and which now appeared to hover 
directW above the house. 

know its meaniiig nowa,** he muttered^ *'and the 
restless nights, the dreams, and why I have quailed of late 
—all pointed to this. Oh! if men by sellmg thehr own 
souls could ride rampant for a term, for how raort a term 
would 1 barter mine to-night !** 

The sound of a deep bell came along the udnd. One. 

** Lie on 1 ** cried the usurer, ** with 3 rour iron tongue I 
Ring merrily for births that malm expectants writhe, and 
marriages t^t are made in hell, and toll ruefully for the 
dead whose shoes are worn already I Call men to prayers 
who are goodly because not found ou^ and ring chimes foi 
the ooming in of every year that brings this cursed world 
nearer to its end. No bell or book for me I Throw me on 
a dunghill, and let me rot there, to infect the idr f ** 

With a wild look around, in which fren^, hatred, and 
despair were horribly mingl^, he shook his clenched hand 
at the sky above him, whira was still dark and threatening, 
and closM the window. 

The rain and hail pattered against the glass; the 
chimneys quaked and rocked; the crazy casement rattled 
with the wind, as though an impatient hand inside were 
striving to burst it open. But no hand was there, and it 
opened no more. 


** How’s this ? ” cried one. ** The gentlemen say they 
can’t make anybody hear, and have been ttying these two 
hours.” 

And yet ne came home last nig^t,” said another; ** for 
heJpoke tb somebody out of that window upstairs.” 

Tney were a little knot of men, and, the window bring 
menrioned, went out in the road to look up at it, Hiis 
occasioned their observing that the house was stift close 
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ffihtitj as the housekeeper had iaid had left it oH Hie 
previous oifThti and led to a great many suggestloiis; 
which terminal in two or three of the boldest getHng 
round to the back and so mteting by a, window, while the 
others remained outside in impatient ei^iectatioii. 

They lodked into all the rooms below; opening the 
shutters as tliey went, to admit the fading light, and still 
^ findii^ nobody, and everything quiet and tn its place, 

' doubted whether they should go Imther. One man, how¬ 
ever, remarking tliat they )iad not yet been into Hie garret, 
and that it was there he had been laiA seen, they agreed to 
look there too, and went up softly; Ibr the mystory and 
silence made them timid. 

After they had stood for an Instant on the landing, 
eyeing each other, he who had proposed their carrying the 
search so far turned the handle of tne door, and pushing it 
open, looked through the chink, and fell back directly. 

** It’s very odd,” he whispered, ** he’s hiding behind the 
door. Look I ” 

They pressed forward to see; but one among them, 
thrusting the others aside with a loud exclamation, drew a 
clasp-knife from bis pocket, and dashing into the room, cut 
down the body. 

He had torn a rope from one of the old trunks, and hung 
himself on an iron hook immediately below the trim-door in 
the ceiling—^in the very place to whidi the eyes oi bis son, 
a lonely, desolate little creature, had so often been directed 
in childish terror, fourteen years before. 
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CHAPTER LXnr. 

tHB BROTKBRS GHEBRYBLB MAKE VARIOUS DBCLARATIOMS- 
FOR THBMSRLVSS AND OTHBRS; Am> TUI UNIONWATBR 
MARKS A OBCZ^RATlON fOR HIMSStF, 

Sons woeks had passed, and the first shodc of these events 
had sub^ded. Madeline had been removed; Frank had 
been absent; and Nicholas and Kate had begun to try In 
good earnest to stifle their own regrets, and to live Ibr each 
other and their mother—who, poor lady, could in no wise 
be recondled to this dull and altered state of aflaira^wlien 
there came one evening, per favour of Mr. Linkinwater, an 
invitation fiom the brothers to dinner on the neat day but 
one, comprehending not only Mrs. Niddeby, Kate, and 
Nicholas, but little Miss La Creevy, who was most 
particularly mentioned* 

'* Now, my dears,” said Mrs. Nickleby, when they had 
rendered becoming honour to the bidding, and Tim had 
taken his departure, ** what does this mean ? ** 

^*What do ym mean, mother?” asked Nicholas, 
smiling. 

** I say, my dear,** rejoined that lady, with a face of 
unfathom^le mys^ry, **what does this invitation to 
dinner mean—wliat is its Intention and object ? ** 

I conclude it means that on such a day we are to eat 
and drink in their house, and that its intent and object is 
to confer pleasure upon us,” sidd Nicholas. 

** And that’s all you conclude it is, my dear? ” 

** 1 have not yet arrived at anything deeper, mother.” 

**Then 111 just tell you one thing,” said Mrs. Nidrieby, 
**you’ll find yourself a little surprised; that’s all. You 
may depend upon it that this means something berides 
dinner.” 

and supper, perliaps?” suggested Nicholas. 

** 1 wouldnH be absurd, my dear, if 1 were you,” replied 
Mrs. Nlckle^, in a lofty manner, because itw not by 
any means l^poming, and doesn’t suit you at all. What 
I mean to i^is, that the Messrs. Cheeryhle doi^t ask us 
to dinner with all tills ceremony for nothing. Never mind s 
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w«lt and lae. You won*t tielieva AA 3 rihintf 1 saf, of amifaa. 
It^a mu^ bettar to wait} a great deal batter; It^ aatla- 
faotorv to all partiee, and there can be no dlsputiog. AH 
1 say Is, lemetnber wbat 1 m now, and when 1 say 1 Oaid 
so, aon*t ssiy I didn^,** 

With this stipulation, Mrs. Nieldaby, who was hroilbled 
night and day with a vision of a hot m^senM tearing^ 
up to the door to announpe tltfLt Nicholas had been taheO 
into partnership, quitted that branch of the stilject, and 
entered upon a new one. 

**It*s a very eatraoidinary thing,* she said, '*a most 
extraordinary thing, that they should have invited Miss 
La Creevy. It qtute astonishes me. Upon my word it 
does. Of course it’s very pleasant that she should be 
invited, very pleasant, and 1 have no doubt that she'll 
conduct herself extremely well; she always does. It*s 
very gratifying to think that we should nave been the 
means of introducing her into such society, and Pm quite 
glad of it—quite rejoiced—for she certainly is an extremely 
wall-behaved and good-natured little person. I could wisn 
that some friend would mention to her how veiy badly 
she has her cap trimmed, and what very weposterous 
bows those are; but of course Hiat's impos^ble; and if 
she likes to make a fright of herself, no doubt she has 
a perfect right to do so. We never see ourselves—*never 
do, and never did—and 1 suppose we never shall.* 

This moral reflection reminding her of the necessity of 
neing peculiarly smart on the occasion, so as to couateru 
balancc Miss Ijbl Creevy, and be herself an e^ectual set-off 
and atonement, led Mrs, Nickleby into a consultation with 
her daughter relative to certain ribands, gloves, and 
trimmings: which, being a complicated question, and 
one of paramount importance, soon routed the previous 
one, and put it to flight. 

Ibe gmt day arriving, the good lai^ put herself into 
iCate's hands an hour or so after breakmst, an^ dressing 
by easy stages, completed her toilet in sufficient time to 
allow of her daughter's making hers, which was very 
simple and not v«y long, though so satisfactoty tbsi 
she had never appeared more charming, or looked more 
lovely. Miss La Creew, too, arrived adth two handtoxes 
(whereof the bottoms fell out, as they were handed 
the coach) and something in a newspaper, whi^ a geitds* 
man had sat upon, conuog down, and whidi was 
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^ HoiMd Mum St wus it for •orrSoe. At kst 
ev«t 7 my was. diasssdt Including Niclidlat, who had 
come hom te fetch them« and they went away in a 
coach sent 1^ ihe htothers for the purpose: Mra Nlcldefay 
wonderifig: very nmdh what they would have^for dmner» 
and cross-ezaminii^ Bidiolaa as tb die extent of his die- 
coveries in the morning; whether he had smelled anything 
cooking at ah like turtle^ and if not, what he had smelled; 
and diversifying the conversation with reminiscences of 
dinners to she had gone some twenty years ago, 

oonoeming whidi she particularised not only the dibhes, 
hut the guests, in whom her hearers did not foel a very 
absorbing interest, as not one of them had ever chanced 
to hear their names before. 

The old butler received them with profound respect and 
many smiles, and ushered them into the drawing-room, 
where they were received hy the broillers with so 
much cordiality and kindness that Mrs. Nickleby was quite 
in a flutter, and had scarcely presence of mind enough 
even to patronise Miss l-a Creevy. Kate was still more 
affected by the reception; for, knowing that the brothers 
were acquainted witn all that bad passed between bar and 
Frank, she felt her position a most delicate and trying 
one, and was trembung on the arm of Nicholas when 
Mr. Charles took her in his^ and led her to another part 
of the roona. 

** Have you seen Madeline, my dear,** he said, ** since she 
left your house ? *’ 

“ No, sir I ** replied Kate. “ Not once.*’ 

** And not heara from her, eh ? Not heard from her ? ** 

**1 have only bad one letter,” rejoined Kate gently, 
thought she would not have forgotten me qmte so 
soon.” 

** Ah! ’* said the old man, patting h^ on the head, and 
speaking as affectionately as if she bad been bis fovouiite 
child. ** Poor dear! what do you think of this, brother 
Ned ? Madeline has only written to her once—onfy once, 
Ned, and she didn’t think she would have forgotten her 
quite so .soon, Ned.” 

** Oh 1 sad, $|ad—very sad! ” said Ned. 

Tlie broth^ interchanged a glance," and looldng at Kate 
for a little time without speaking, shook hands, 
nodded as if they were cpngratulaflng each other on ' 
something very delightfttL 
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Wilt,** Mid braCftwr CSiaillii, tiidt 

my dMr*^tiii^ door yonder—and see U tb^s^ not a 
letter ^ you €rom her. t think there’s one upon Ibo tktdk 
Von needn’t kuiry bade, my if there is, fer wo 
don’t dine just yti, and there’s |denty!<^ time-^ptety of 
tune.” 


Kate retired as she was t&ected. Brother CharleSL 
having followed her gxmful figure with his eyes, tumed 
to Mrs. Niddehy and said— 

’'We took the liberty of naming one hour before ^e 
real dinner*time, ma’am, haDatise we had a little bud* 
ness to speak about, which would occupy the interval. 
Ned, my dear fellow, wtU you mention what we agreed 
apon? Mr. Nickleby, sir, have the goodness to mllow 
me.”‘ 


Without any further explanation, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss 
La Creevy, and brother Ned were left alone together, and 
Nicholas followed brother Charles into his private room; 
where, to his great astonishment, he encountered Frank, 
whom he supposed to be abroad. 

"Young men,” said Mr. Cheerybte, ’’shake hands 1” 

*' 1 need no bidifing to do that,” said Nicholas, extending 
his. 


”Nor 1,” rejoined Frank, as he claspbd it heartily. 

The old gentleman tliought that two handsomer or finer 
young fellows could scarcely stand side by side than those 
on whom he looked with so much pleasure. Sufiering Ms 
eyes to rest upon them for a short time in silence, he sai^ 
while he seatM himself at his desk— 


*' I wish to see you firiends—close and firm frienda--«nd 
if 1 thought you otherwise, I should hesitate in what 1 
am about to my. Frank, look here 1 Mr. Nickleky, will 
you come on the other side?” 

Tlie young men stepped up on either hand of brother 
Charles, who produced a paper from his desk and un» 
ibld^ tt 

"This,” he said, "is a copy of the will Of Madeline^ 
matemM grandfather, bequeathing her the sum of twelve 
tliousand pounds, payable either upon her coming of age 
or marrying. It would appear that this gentlemcm, asygirf' 
with her (his only reladon) because she would not put 
herself under his protection, and detach herself fiKwn the 
society of her father, In compliance with his repeated 
overtures, mads a will leaving this property (whlot was 
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all he pOBseeied} to a diuitehle isetitudoiL He eretild 
•eeam to have repented ^Se detenninetioni howi^, for 
three weeks amrwards^ and in the seme month, he 
esebated thia By some firaud, it was abstracted 
immediately after nis decease* and the otber^the only 
will found—was proved and administered Friendly 
negotiations, which have only just now terminated, 
have been proceediog since this instrument came Into 
our hand^ and, as there is mo doubt of its authenticity, 
and the witnesses have been discovered (after some troubl^, 
the money has been rc^nded. Madeline has therefore 
obtained her right, sind is, or will be, when mther of the 
contingencies whk^ I have mentioned liave arisen, mistress 
of this fortune. You understand me ? ” 

Frank replied in the afiirmative. Nicholas, who could 
not trust himself to speak lest hU voice should be heard to 
folter, bowed his head 

**Now, Frank,** smd the old gentleman, **you were 
the immediate means of recovering this deed. The for¬ 
tune is hut a small one, hut we love Madeline, and such 
as it is, we would rather see you allied to her with 
that, than to any other girl we know who has three 
times the money. Will you become a suitor to her for 
her hand ? ** 

**No, sir. 1 interested myself in the recovery of that 
instrument, believing tiiat her hand was already pledged 
to one who has a thousand times the claims upon her grati¬ 
tude, and, if 1 mistake not, upon her heart, that 1 or 
any other man can ever urge. In this it seems 1 judged 
hastily.** 

'* As you always do, sir,’* cried brother Charles, utterly 
forgetting liis assumed dignity, ** as you always do. How 
dare you think, Frank, that we would have you marry for 
money, when youth, b^uty, and every amiable virtue and 
excellence, weie to be had for love? How dared^ you, 
Frank, go and make love to Mr. Nickleby’s sUter without 
tolUag us first what you meant to do, and letting us speak 
for you ?” 

*^I haidly dared to hope—” 

You hardly dared to hope 1 Then so much the grea^ 
reason for having our as^tanoel Mr. Nickleby, sir, 
Frank, ahhcugh he Judged hastUy, judge^ for once, 
correctly* Madeline’s heart it occupied-—*give me your 
hand, sir; it is occupied 1^ you, and worthily and 
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fiaturalljr. Thii fortune is destined to be )rottfB» but you 
Ii«ve a greater fortune in her, sir, than you would have In 
money were it forty times told. She chooses you, Mr. 
Ntekleby. She choo^ as we, her dearest firieoas, would 
have her choose. Frank chooses as we would have kim 
choose. He should have your sister’s little hand, sir, if 
she had refused it’ a score of times—ah, he should, and he 
shall! You acted nobly, not knowing our senUmeots; hut 
now you know them, sir, you must do as you are 
Whatl You are the children of a worthy gentleman I 
The time was, sir, when my dear brother Ned and 1 were 
two poor, simple-hearted boys, wandering almost barefoot, 
to seek our fortunes; are we changed in anything but 
years and worldly circumstances since that time ? No, God 
forbid! Oh, Ned, Ned, Ned, what a happy day this is for 
you and me! If our poor mother bad only lived to see us 
now, Ned, how proud it would have made her dear heart 
at last I" 

Thus apostrophised, brother Ned, who had entered with 
Mrs. Nidrieby, and who had been before unobserved by the 
young men, darted forward, and fairly hugged brother 
Charles in his arms. 

** Bring in my little Kate,” said the latter, after a short 
silence. ** Bring her in, Ned. Let me see Kate, let me 
kiss her. I have a right to do so, now; 1 was very near 
it when she first came; I have often traen near it. ^ f 
Did you find the letter, my bird ? Did you find Madeline 
herself, waiting for you and expecting you ? Did you find 
that she had not quite forgotten her friend and nurse 
and sweet companion? Why, this is almost the best of 
all I ” 

**Come, come,” said Ned, ** Frank will be jealous, 
and we shall have some cutting of throats before 
dinner*” 

’’Then let him take her away, Ned, let him take 
her away. Madeline’s in the next room. Let all the 
lovers get out of the wav, and talk among themselves, 
if theyVe anything to say. Turn ’em out, Ned, eveiy 
one 1 ” 

Brother Charles began the clearance by leatftng the 
blushing girt to the door, and dismissing her with a klei. 
Frank was not very slow to follow, and Nicholas had dis¬ 
appeared first of all. So there only remained Mrs. Nkkleby 
and Miss La Creevy, wlio were both sobbing heardiy; thie 
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two broitben; imd 1^111 Linkinwator, wiio now camo la to 
shake baads tidth everybody} hi* found free all rad&Uit 
and beaming with smilea 

** Wed, Tim Linkinwater, 6ir»’*aatd brother Charles^ who 
was always spokesman, **now tlie young Ibiks are happy, 
sir.^* 

** You dldn^t keep *em in suspense as long as you said 

S >u would, though,** returned lint archly. ** Why, Mr. 

iddel^ and Mr. Frank were to have been in your room 
lor I doa*t know bow long; and 1 don't know what yon 
weren’t to have toM them before you came out with the 
truth.** 

**Now, did you ev^know such a villain as this, Ned?*' 
aaid the ^ntleman, ** did you ever know such a villain 
as Tim Linkinwater ? He accusing me of being impatient, 
and he the veiy man who has been wearying us morning, 
noon, and night, and torturing us for leave to go and tell 
*em what was in store, before our plans were haJf com^ 
plete, or we had arranged a single tiling-^ treadierous 
dogl” 

*'So he is, brother Charles,** returned Ned, **Tim is a 
treacherous dog. Tim is not to be trusted. Tim is a 
wild young fellow—he wants gravity and steadiness; he 
must sow itis wild oats, and then perhaps he’ll become in 
time a respectable memlMr of society.” 

This being one of the standing jokes between tlie old 
fellows and Tim, th^ all three laughed very heartily, and 
might have laughed much longer; but that the brothers, 
se^ng that Mrs. Nicklet^ was labouring to ei^ress her 
feelings, and was really overwhelmed by the harotness of 
the tune, took her behveen them, and led her from the 
room under pretence of having to consult her on some most 
important arrangemente. 

Now, Hm and Miss La Creevy had met very often, and 
had always been vety chatty and pleasant together—had 
always been great inends—and consequently ft was the 
most natural thing in the world that Tim, finding that she 
still sobbed, should endeavour to console her. As Miss La' 
Creevy sat on a lafg%<old-foshioned wlndow<4eat, where 
Uiere was ample room^^ two, it was also natural t^t Tim 
should sit dowd beside her; and as to Tim's beinf unusually 
spruce and particular in his attire that day, why it was a 
high festival and a great occasion, and that was Uie most 
natural thing of alL 
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Tim «at down bmlide Mf8$ La CrMvr» and orossiti^ ono 
ti£;g over the other, so that his foot-^e had ve^ comdjr 
feet, and happened to he weaHng the neatest shoes and 
black silk stodufigs possible^should oonie easily widdo 
die ranae of her eye, imd in a Soothing way^' 

" Don’t txy !” 

I must,** i^JoSned Miss La Creevy. 

'* No, don’t,” said Tim. ** Please don’t; pray don’t” 

'* 1 am so Imppy! ” ^bed the little woman. 

*’ Then laugh,’’said Tim, **do latmh.” 

What in the world Tim was doing with his arm it is 
impossible to conjecture, but be knockMl bis elbow agmnst 
that part of the window which was quite on the other side 
of Miss La Creevy; and it is dear that it could have no 
businesB there. 

** Do laugh,” said Hm, ** or I’ll cij.” 

’* Why should you cry ? ” asked Miss La Creevy, smiling* 

*'Because I’m happy too,” said Tim. **We are both 
happy, and 1 should liim to do as you do.” 

Surely there never was a man who fidgeted as Tim 
must have done then; for he knocked the window again 
—almost in the same place—and Miss La Creevy said die 
was sure he’d break it. 

1 knew,” said Tim, ’’Biatyou would be pleased with 
this scene.” 

’*It was very thoughtful and kind to remember me,” 
returned Miss La Creevy. ** Nothing could have dellghtra 
me half so much.” 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Hm lJnldn« 
water have said all this in a whisper? It was no secret. 
And why should Tim Linkinwater have looked so hard at 
Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La Creevy have 
looked so hard at the ground ? 

It’s a pleasant dung,” smd Tim, ” to people like us, 
who have passed all our lives in the world alone, to see 
young follm that we are fond of, brought together with 
so many years of happiness before them.** 

” Ah I ” cried the little woman, with all her heart, ** that 
it is I” 

Although,” pursued Tim—’’although It makes one 
fe^ quite solitary and cast away—now don’t it? ” 

Miss La Creevy said she didn’t know. And why should 
she say she didn’t know ? Because she must Imva known 
whether it did or not. 
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lt*f idmoit ftnougrli to make tis g^t tnarriod altar all, 
iin*t it? ** laid Hiii^ 

^*Ob, nonimac!** rqftliid Miia La Creevy, laughii^, 

wi an too old**’ 

**Not a bit,** laid Tim, ** wi an loo old to be iingle^ 
why Bhoi]ldn*t we both be married, instead of Sitting 
through the long winter evininge by our solitary 6resides ? 
Why shouldn*t we make one ;fireside of it, and marry each 
other?” 

**Oh, Mr* Llfikinwater, you’re joking I ” 

**No, no, I’m not I'm not, indeed,” said Tim. 
will, if you will. Do, my dear I ” 

It Would make people laugh so.” 

**Let ’em laugh,” cried Tim stoutly, **we have 
good tempers, I know, and we’Jl laugh too* Why, wliat 
hearty laughs we have had Since we have known each 
other.” 

**So we have,” cried Miss La Creevy<^^lvmg way a 
little, as Tim thought. 

*'lt has been the happiest time in all my life-^at 
lesMt, away from the counting-house and Cheeiyble 
Brothers,” said Tim. ’*Do* my dearl Now, wiy you 
will.” 

**No, no, we mustn’t think of it,” returned Miss La 
Creevy. ** What would the brothers say ? ** 

** Why, God bless your soul I ” cried Tim innocently, 
(<yQu don’t suppose 1 sliould think of such a tiling 
without their knowing it 1 Why, they left us here on 
purpose.” 

** 1 can never look ’em in the &oe again 1” eaclaimed 
Miss La Creevy faintly. 

** Come 1 ” said Tim, ** let’s be a comfortable couple. 
We shall live in the old house here, where 1 have been for 
four-and-forty year; we shall go to the old church, where 
I’ve been every Sunday mornmg all through tluft time; 
we shall have all my old friends about u8-*^Dick, the arch¬ 
way, the pump, the flower-pots, and Mr. Frank’s children, 
and Mr.^ Niweby’s children, that we shall seem like grand¬ 
father and grandmother too. Let's be a comforudble 
eoupiei and tSke care of each other 1 And if we should 
get d^, or lame, or blind, or bedridden, how glad we 
shall he that we have somebody we are fond of, always to 
talk to and idt with t Let’s be a comfortable oouple* Now 
do, my dearl” 
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Fiv« miniite« nfter ttilf hmsst and 8tral|^tfofward 
spwelt, ItttU MIsa Ia CrttVf and Tlin were 
pWsatitfy as if thsy had been married ibr a sme of ^ara^ 
and had naver once quarrellad all the ^ma: and Sva 
mlnytes a(t^ that, when Mist La Creevy had bustled out 
to see if her eyes were red, and put her hair to Hghts, 
moved with a stately step towards the dirawing«room, 
exclaiming as he weptf ** Inere alnt such another woman 
in all London—I hum there ain’t! ** 

By this time the apoplectic butler was nearly In Atit In 
oonseouence of the unheard-of postponement of dinnen 
Nicholas^ wl)o had been engaged In a manner in which 
every reader ma}r ima^ne for himself or herself, was 
hurrying downstairs, in obedience to his angry summonsi 
when he encountered a new surprise. 

Upon his way down, he overtook in one of the passagesi 
a stranger genteelly dressed in black, who was also mo^ng 
towards the dining-room. As he was rather lame, and 
walked slowly, Nicholas lingered behind, and was f^low- 
ing him step by step, wondering who he was, when 
he suddenly turned round and caught him ^ both 
hands. 

Newman Noggs! ** cried Nicdiolas joyfully. 

**Ah I Newman, your own Newman, your own old 
faithful Newman! My dear boy, my dear Nick, 1 give 
you joy, health, happiness, eve^ blessing. I can*t bear It 
—it’s too much, my dear b^—^it makes a child of me I ** 

**Where have you beenr” said Nicholas; ’’what havo 
you been doing 1 How often have 1 inquired for you, and 
been told that 1 should hear before long I** 

*’ 1 know, I know 1 ” returned Newman. ” They wanted 
all the happiness to come together, I’ve been helping ’em. 
1—I—^lo^ at me, Nick, look at me 1” 

’’You would never let me do that,” said Nicholas, In a 
tone of gentle reproach. 

” I didn’t mind what 1 was then. I shouldn’t have had 
the heart to put on gentleman’s doriies. Ihey would 
have romindea me of old times, and made me mlseratde. 
1 am another man now, Nick. My dear boy, I can’t 
speak--dQii’t say anything to me—don't think me worse 
of me Ibr these tears—you don’t know what 1 feel tenday; 
you can’t, and never will 1 ” 

They wahsed in to dinner arm-in-arm, and sat down 
side by side. 
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Kmr iM tuch a dinner as tliat since the arorld hegaii. 
Them was the eaperatmiiated hank deric* Tim LhScloo 
wat«r% 6dend; and there was the chubby 4^d lady« Tim 
Linkinwater^ sister; and there was so miieh attenticm 
from Tim Linkinwater^s sbter to lliss La Creevy, and 
there was so many jokes from the superannoated bank 
clerk* and Tim Llnklnwater jh^mself was in such ttp<^top 
spirits* and little Miss La Cdeevy was in such a comldu 
state* that of themselves thw would have composed the 
pleasantest party conoetvablk Tlien there was Mrs» 
Klcldeby so grand and complacent; Madeline and Kate 
BO blushing and beautiful; Nkholas and Frank so devoted 
and proud; and all four so silently and trombll^ly happy 
—'thm was Newman so subdued yet so overjoy^ and 
there were the twin brothers so delighted and interchang¬ 
ing such loolm, that the old servant stood transfixed behind 
his master’s c^alr* and felt his eyes grow dim as they 
wandered round the table. 

When the first novelty of the meeting had worn oF, 
and they began truly to feel how happy they were, the 
convenation became more general, and the harmony and 
pleasure if possible increased. Tlie brothers were in a 
perfect acstaW; and their insisting on saluting the ladies 
ail round helm they would permit them to retire* gave 
oocasioa to the superannuated bank clerk to say so many 
fl^ood things that he quite outshone himself, and was 
fooked upon as a prodigy of humour. 

“Kate, my dear,** said Mrs. Nicklet^, iatdng lier 
daughter aside, directly they got upstairs, “you don’t 
really mean to toll me that this is actually true about 
Miss La Creeyy and Mr. linkinwater ? ** 

Indeed it is, mamma.” 

“Why, I never heard such a thing in my life!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Nidcleby. 

Mr. Linkinwater is a most excellent creature,” reasoned 
Kate, “and, for his age, quite young still.” 

“For his age, my dear!” returned Mrs. Nickleby, 
*'yes; nobody says anything against him, except that 1 
tliink be is ^ weakest and most foidish man I ever 
knew. It’s her age 1 speak of. That he should have 
gone and offered himself to a wobian who must be— 
ah, half as old again as 1 am—and that she should 
have dared to accept him I It don’t signify, Kate; I’m 
disp^usted with h^.** 
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Sha}dti|C lier head verv emphatically liiideed« Mrs. 
Nickleby sw^t away; ana all the evening, in the itndat 
of the merriment and enjoyment that enmed, and tn 
which, with that exception, she freely {participated, con« 
ducted herself towards Miss La Creevy in a stately and 
distant manner desic^ned to mark her sense of the im¬ 
propriety of her conduct, and to signify her extreme and 
cutting disapprobation of the misdemeanour she had so 
dagrantly committed. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

« 

AN OLD ACgUAINTANCB IS REOOON1$£D VK'DBR MBLAMpHOLY 
cmcUMSTANQBS* AND DbTHBBOYS HALL BRBAXS UR FOB 
'BVBR, 

Nicholas was one of those whose joy is inccmiplete unless 
it is shared by the friends of adverse and less fortunate 
days. Surrounded by every fascination of love and hopei 
his warm heart yearned towards plain John Browdte* tie 
remembered their first meeting with a smile, and their 
second with a tear; saw poor Smike once again with 
the bundle on his shoulder, trudging patiently by his 
side, and heard the honest Yorkshireman’s rough words 
of encouragement, as he left them on their road to 
London. 

Madeline and he sat down, very many times, jointly to 
produce a letter which should acquaint John at full length 
of his altered fortunes, and assure him of his friendship 
and gratitude. It so happened, however, that the letter 
could never be written. Although they applied themselves 
to it with the best intentions in the world, it chanced that 
they always fell to talking about something else, and 
when Nicholas tried it by himself, he found it impossible 
to write one half of what he wished to say, or to pen 
anything, indeed, which on re^perusal did not appear 
cold and unsatisfactory compared with what he had in 
his mind. At last, after going on thus from day to , day, 
and reproaching himself more and more, he resolved/fthe 
more readily as Madeline strongly urged him) to make a 
hasty trip into Yorksliire, and present himself before Mr. 
and Mrs. Browdie without a word of notice. 

Thus it was that between seven and eight o*c1ock one 
evening, he and Kate found themselves in the Saracen’s 
Head bookiqg*office, securing a place to Greta Bridge by 
the next moVning’s coach. They had to go westward, to 
procure some litUe necessaries for his journey, and, as it 
was a fine night, they ^igreed to walk there, and ride 
home. 

The place they had just been in called up so many 
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iveotlecttdns, and Kate had so manyanecdoteaof Madeline, 
and Nicholas so many anecdotes of Frank, and each waa 
so interested in what the other said, and both were so 
tiap|>y and confiding, and had so much to talk about, 
that it was not until they had plunged for a full bid^ 
hour into that labyrinth of streets which lies between 
Seven Dials and Soho, without emerging into any large 
thoroughfare, that Nicholas began to think it just possible 
they might have lost their way. 

The possibility was soon converted into a certainty; 
for, on looking about, and walking first to one end of 
the street and then to the other, he could find no land- 
mark he could recognise, and was fain to turn bade 
again in quest of some place at which he could seek a 
direction. 

It was a by-street, and there was nobody about, or in 
the few wretched shops they passed. Making towards a 
faint gleam of light, which streamed across the, pavement 
from a cellar, Nicholas was about to descend two or three 
steps so as to render himself visible to those below and 
make his inquiry, when he was arrested by a loud noise 
of scolding, in a woman's voice. 

** Oh, come away 1 ” said Kate, ** they are quarrelling. 
You’ll be hurt.** 

“Wait one instant, Kate. Let us hear if there’s 
anything the matter,” returned her brother. ** Hush 1 ** 

“You nasty, idle, vicious, good-for-nothing brute,” cried 
the woman, stamping on the ground, why don’t you 
turn the mangle ? ” 

** So I am, my life and soul 1 ” replied a man’s voice, 
am always turning. I am perpetually turning, like 
a demd old horse in a demnilion mill. My life is one 
demd horrid grind I ” 

Then why don’t you go and list for a soldier ? ” retorted 
the woman ; “you’re welcome to.” 

“ For a ^Idier 1 ” cried the man. “ For a soldier I 
Would his joy and gladness see him in a coarse red 
coat with a little tail? Would she hear of his being 
slapped and beat by drummers demnebly? Would she 
have him fire off real guns, and have his hair cut, and 
his whiskers shaved, and his eyes turned right and lei^. 
and his trousers pipe-clayed ? ” 

“Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, “you don’t know 
who that is. It's Mr. Mantalini, 1 km confident.” 
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** Do make sure I Peep at him while I adc the way,** 
sa!^ Nicholas. * * Come' 4o>em a step or two*-come! *’ 

Drawing her after liimi Nicholas crept down the steps 
and looked into a smalt boarded cellar* There, amidst 
clothes-baskets and dothest stripped to his shirt-sleeves, 
but wearing still an old patched pair of pantaloons 
superlative make, a once brilliant waistcoat, and moustache 
and whiskers as of yore, but lacking their lustrous dye-^ 
there, endeavouring to mollify the wrath of a buxom 
female, the proprietress of the concern, and grinding 
meanwhile as if for very life at the mangle, whose creak¬ 
ing noise, mingled with her shrill tones, appeared almost 
to deafen him^there was the graceful, elegant, fascinating, 
and once dashing Mantalini. 

**Oh, you false traitor!'* cried the lady, threatening 
personal violence on Mr. Mantalini's face. 

“ False. Oh, dem 1 Now my soul, my gentle, captivat¬ 
ing, bewitching, and most demnebly enslaving chick-a-biddy, 
be calm," said Mr. Mantalini humbly. 

" 1 won't I" screamed the woman. " Til tear your 
eyes out 1" 

** Oh 1 What a demd savage lamb 1" cried Mr, Mantalini. 

‘^You're never to be trusted,” screamed the woman; 
"you were out all day yesterday, and gallivanting some- 
wnere, 1 know—you know you were. Isn't it enough that 
1 paid two pound fourteen for you, and took you out ol 
prison, and let you live here like a gentleman, but must you 
go on like this; breaking my heart besides ? ” 

" 1 will never break its heart, 1 will be a good boy, and 
never do so any more; I will never be nauglity again; 1 
beg its little pardon,” said Mr. Mantalini, dropping the 
handle of the mangle, and folding his palms together. 
** It is all up with its handsome friend! He ligs gone to 
the demnition bow-wows. It will have pity; it will not 
scratdi and claw, but pet and comfort ? Oh, demmit” 

Veiy little affected, to judge from her action, by this 
tender appeal, the lady was on the point of returning some 
angry reply, when Nicholas, raiding his voice, asked his 
way to iWccaxElly, 

Mr. Mantalini turned round, caught sight of Kate, and, 
wltliout another word, leaped at one bound into a bed which 
stood behind the door, and drew the counterpane over his 
face, kicking meanwhile convulsively. 

Demmit 1” he cried, in a suftccating voice, "it*a lltUp 
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Niddeby I Shut the door, put out tiie^ candle, turn me up ^ 
in the bklatead 1 Oh, dem, dem, deal 

The woman looked, firet at Nicholae and then at 
Mantklini, as if uncertatn on whom to visit this eutra* 
ordinary behaviour; but Mr. Mantatini happening by ill^ 
luck to thrust his nose firom under the bed-aothes in ids 
anxiety to ascertain whether the visitors were gone, she 
suddenly, and with a dexterity which could cmly have 
been acquired by long practice, dung a pretty heavy 
clothes-basket at him, with so go(^ an aim that he kicked 
more vtolen^ than before, though without venturing to 
make any efim to disengage his head, which was quite 
extinguished. Thinking this a &VQurable opportunity for 
departing before any of the torrent of her wrath discharged 
itself upon him, Nicholas hurried Kate off, and left the 
unfortunate subject of this unexpected recognition to 
explain his conduct as he best could. 

tee next morning he began his journey. It was now 
cold, winter weather, forcibly recalling to his mind under 
what circumstances he had first travelled that road, and 
how many vicissitudes and changes he had since under¬ 
gone. He was alone inside the greater part of the way, 
and sometimes, when he had mllen into a doze, and, 
rousing himself, looked out of the window, and recognised 
some place which he well remembered as having passed, 
either on his Journey down, or in the long walk back with 
poor Smike, he could hardly believe but that all which had 
since happened had been a dream, and that they were s^ 
plodding wearily on towards London, with the world before 
them. 

To render these recollections the more vivid, it came cm 
to snow as night set in; and, passing through Stamford 
and Grantham, and by the little ale-house where he had 
heard the story of the bold Baron of Grogzwig, everything 
looked as if he had seen it but yesterday, and not even a 
flake of the white crust on the roofit had melted awav« 
Encouraging the train of ideas which fiocked upon him, he 
could almost persuade himself that he sat a^in outsicle 
the coach with Squeers and the boys; that he heard their 
voices in the air; and that he felt agsun, but with a mii^ied 
sensation of pain and pleasure now, that old sinking ot the 
heart and longing after home. While he was yet yi^^qg 
himself up to fiieye fandes he fell asleep, and,oareamingS 
Madeline, forgot them. 
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He at the hm at Greta Bridge on the night of hit 
arrivali and» rising at a very early hour next mornings 
walked to tlie market4own» and inquired for John 
Browdie^s house. John lived in the outskirts, now he 
was a fsmily man ; and, as everybody knew him, Nicholas 
had no difHcujty in finding a boy who undertook to guide 
him to his residence. 

Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in his impatience 
not even stopping to admire the thriving look of cottage 
or garden either, Nicholas made his way to the kitchen 
door, and knocked lustily with his slick. 

**Hollo!” cried a voice inside, "*waa*t be the laatther 
noo? Be the toon afire? Ding, but thou mak’est noise 
eneafI” 

With these words, John Browdie opened the door him¬ 
self, and opening his eyes to their utmost width, cried, 
as he clapped his hands together and burst into a hearty 
roar— 

** Ecod, it be the godfeyther, it be the godfeyther 1 nily, 
here be Misther Nickleby. Gi' us thee bond, mun. Coom 
awa\ coom awa*. In wi' *un, doon beside the fire; tak’a 
soop o' thot. Dinnot say a word till thou'st droonk it a* I 
Oop wi* it, mun. Ding I but Tm reeght glod to see thee.** 

Adapting his action to his text, John dragged Nicholas 
into the kitchen, forced him down upon a huge settle beside 
a blazing fire, poured out from an enormous bottle about 
a quarter of a pint of spirits, thrust it into his hand, opened 
his mouth and threw back his head as a sign to him to 
drink it instantly, and stood with a broad grin of welcome 
overspreading his great red face, like a jolly giant. 

‘*I might ha* knowa*d,’* said John, "that nobody but 
thou would ha* coom wi* stke a knock as yon. Thot was 
the wa* thou knocked at schoolmeasther's door, eh ? Ha, 
ha, ha I But 1 say—waa't be a’ this aboot schoolmeasther ? ’* 

" You know it, then ? ** said Nicholas. 

**Th^ were talking about it doon toon last neeght,** 
replied John, " but neane on ’em seemed quite to un’erstan’ 
it loike.** 

"After various shiftings and delays,** said Nicholas, "he 
has been sentenced to be transported for seven years, for 
being in the unlawful possession of a stolen will; and, 
afier that, he has to suffer the consei^uence of conspiracy,** 

*‘Whewl** cried John, "a conspiracy ! Soomat in the 
pooder plot wa*--eh ? Soomat in the Guy Faurx line ? ** 
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. ^ NOf no, no, a oon^i^acy connected with hif ichool $ 
III explain it presently.” 

** Toot's re<^ht I ** said John, explain It arter ta^ak^st, 
not noo, for thou bees't hoongry, ai» so am 1; and Tiliy 
she mun* be at tlm bottom o* a* explanations, for she says 
thot's the mutual confidence. Ha, ha, ha 1 £ood, it's a 
room start, is the mutual confidence 1*' ' 

Tito entrance of Mrs. Browdie, a*Uh a smart cap on, and 
very many apologies for their having been detected in the 
act of breakfasting in the kitchen, stopped John in his d|s» 
cussion of this grave subject, and hastened the breakfast; 
which, being composed of vast mounds of toast, nsw<-laid 
eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire pie, and other cold substantials 
(of which heavy relays were constantly appearing from 
another kitchen under the direction of a very plump servant), 
was admirably adapted to the cold, bleak morning, and 
received the utmost Justice from all parties. At last it came 
to a close; and the fire which had ^en lighted in the best 
parlour having by this time burned up, they adjourned 
thither, to hear what Nicholas had to tell. 

Nicholas told them all, and never was there a story which 
awakened so many emotions in the breasts of two eager 
listeners. At one time, honest John groaned in sympathy, 
and at another roared with joy; at one time he vowed to 

S o up to London on purpose to get a sight of the brothers 
heeryble; and,' at another, swore that Tim Linkinwater 
should receive such a ham by coach, and carriage firee, 
as mortal knife had never carved. When Nicholas b^an 
to describe Madeline, he sat with his mouth wide open, 
nudging Mrs. Browdie from time to time, and exclaiming 
under ms breath that she must be *' raa’ther a tidy sort,^ 
and when he heard at last that his young friend had come 
down purposely to communicate his good fortune, and to 
convey to him all those assurances of friendship which he 
could not state with sufficient warmth in writing^hat the 
only object of his journey was to share his happiness with 
them, and to tell them that when he wm mairied ritoy 
must come up to see him, and that Madeline Insisted on it 
as well as he^John could hold out no longer, but, after 
looking indignantly at his wife, and demanffing to know 
what she was whimpering for, drew bis coat-sleeve over 
bis ms and blubbered outright. 

'^Tell'ee waa't though,*' said John seriously, when a 
great deal had been said on both sides, ** to return to 
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sch<»Qtm«asthei'« If iiew« abciot ^la tm^foached schodi 
to-day^ the did 'oomaa weaa*t have a whole boan in her 
boddy, nor Fanny neither.** 

” On, John j ** cried Mrs, Browdie, 

** Ah i and oh, John, arean/* rej^Sed the Yorhahlremaiu 
** I dinnot know wlmt they lads mightn’t do. When it 
hrst got aboot that schoolmiasther Was in trouble, soom 
feytbers and moothers sent and took their young chaps 
awa*. If them as is left ^outd know waat’s coom tiv ’on, 
there’ll be sike a revolution and rebd ! Ding 1 But 1 
think they’ll a’ gang daft, and spill bluid like wather I ” 

In fact John Browdte’s apprehensions were so strong 
that he determined to ride over to the school without delay, 
and invited Nicholas to accompany him, whichi however, 
he declined, pleading that his presence might perhaps 
aggravate the bitterness of their adversity. 

“Thot’s true I” said John, “ I should ne’er ha’ thought 
o* thot.” 

1 must return to-morrow,” said Nicholas, ** but I mean 
to dine with you to-day, and if Mrs. Browdie can give me 
abed-” 

** Bed I** cried John, ** I wish tliou could’st sleep in fower 
beds at once. Ecod, thou should’st have ’em a’. Bide till 
1 coom back, on’y bide till I coom back, and ecod, we’ll 
mak* a day of it.” 

Giving his wife a hearty kiss, and Nicholas a no less 
hearty shake of the hand, John mounted his horse and rode 
off; leaving Mrs. Browdie to apply herself to hospitable 
preparations, and hts young friend to stroll about the 
neighbourhood, and revisit spots which were rendered 
&imliar to him by many a miserable association. 

John cantered away, and, arriving at Dothebctys Halt, 
tied his horse to a gate and made his way to the school¬ 
room door, which he found locked on the inside^ A tre¬ 
mendous noise and riot arose from within, and apfdying 
bis eye to a convenient crevice in the wait, he did not remain 
long in Ignorance of its meaning. 

news of Mr. Squeers’s down&ll had reached Dothe- 
boys; that ^as quite clear. To all appearance it had very 
recently become known to the young gentlemen; for the 
rebellion had jttsShioken out 
it was one «f the brimstone-ond-treacle mornings, and 
Mrs. Squeers had entered school according to custom with 
^ large bowl and spoon, followed by Miss S<|user8 and 
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the Wackford< wha« durifpg bill fath^i^c abaettoa^ 

hiul taken uponkim such minor branches of tbo axectittvaais 
kkklng the pupils with his nailed bootSf puUing the 
^ some the smaller ^s^ pinching the others in aggravat¬ 
ing places^ and rendering himself, Si various similar wa|tt 
a great comfort and happiness to his mother. Their eatfomoe^ 
whether by premeditation or a simultaneous impulse, was 
the signal or revolt. While one detachment rushed to tli^ 
door and locked it, and another mounted on the derits and 
forms, the stoutest (and consequently the newest) boy seimd 
the cane, and confronting Mrs. Squeers with a Stent 
countenance, snatched off her cap and beaver-bonnet, pi:^ 
it on his own head, armed himself with the wooden spocri^ 
and bade her, on pain of death, go down upcsi her knees 
and take a dose directly. Before that estimable lady could 
recover herself, or offer the slightest retaliation, she was 
forced into a kneeling posture by a crowd of shouting tor¬ 
mentors, and compelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious 
mixture, rendered more than usually savoury bv the immer¬ 
sion in the bowl of Master Wackford’s head, whose ducking 
was intrusted to another rebel. The success of this first 
achievement prompted the malicious crowd, whose fitces 
were clustered together in every variety of lank and faa|& 
starved ugliness, to further acts of outrage. The leader 
was insisting upon Mrs. Squeers repeating her dose. 
Master Squeers was undergoing another dip in the treacle, 
and a violent assault had b^n commenced on Miss Squeers, 
when John Browdie, bursting open the door with a vigorous 
kick, rushed to the rescue. The shouts, screams, groans, 
hoots, and (dapping of hands suddenly ceased, and u dea4 
silence ensued. 

** Ye be noice chaps,** said John, looking steadily round. 
What*s to do here, thou yoong dogs ? ** 

“Squeers is in prison, and we are going to run away !** 
cried a score of shrill voices. ** We won’t stop, we won^t 1 ** 
“Wed then, dinnot stop,** replied John, “who waants 
thee to stop ? Roon awa* lotke men, but dinnot hurt the 
women,** 

** Hurrah 1 ** cried the shrill voices, more shrilly stiSL * 
“Hurrah 1*' repeated John. “ Weel, hurrah l(fike men 
too. Noo then, look out. Hip—^hip—hip—hurrah I ** 

“ Hurrah ! *’ cried the voices. 

^ Hurrah agean,** said John. “ Looder still.** 

The boys ob^ed. 
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**Anootber! ** sftSd John. ** Dinnotbo afeard It Let^B 
have a aood *un t *’ 

« Hurrah 1 ” 

y Noo, then,^* said Jolin, ** let's have van more to end 
wi\ and tlien coot off as quick as loike. Tak’ a good 
breath noo—Squeers be in jail'^the scliooPs brokken oop— 
it’s a* ower —pAst and ganflK>thiuk o' tliot, and let it be 
a hearty *un! Hurrah 1 ” 

Sudi a cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboys Hall bad 
never echoed before, and were destined never to respond to 
again. When the sound had died away, the school was 
empty; and of tlie busy, noisy crowd which had peopled 
it but five minutes before, not one remained. 

**Very well, Mr. Browdiel” said Miss Squeers, hot and 
Hushed from the recent encounter, but vixenish to the last; 
*'you've been and excited our boys to run away. Now 
see if we don't pay you out for that, sir! If my pa is 
unfortunate and trod down by henemies, we're not going 
to be basely crowed and conquered over by you and Tilda.” 

“Noal** replied John bluntly, “thou bean’t. Tak' thy 
oath o* thot. Think betther o' us, Fanny. 1 tell *ee both, 
thot I'm glod the old man has been caught out at last— 
dom’d glod—but ye’ll scoffer eneaf wi'out any crowin’ fra’ 
me, and I be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly the lass, 
so 1 tell *ee flat. More than thot, 1 tell *ee noo, that if 
thou needs friends to help thee awa* from this place—dinnot 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st—thou’lt folnd Tilly 
and I wi* a thout o* old times aboot us, ready to lend thee 
a hond. And when 1 say thot, dinnot think 1 be asheamed 
of waa't I've deane, for I say agean, Hurrah I and dom 
the schoolmeasther—there! ” 

His parting words concluded, John Browdie strode 
heavily out, remounted his nag, put him once more into 
a smart canter, and, carolling lustily forth some fragments 
of an old song, to which the horse's hoofs rai^ a meny 
accompaniment, sped back to his pretty wife and to 
Nicholas. 

For some days afterwards the neighbouring country was 
ovemin with boys, who, the report went, had been secretly 
furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not only with a hearty 
meal of bread and meat, but with sundry shillings and 
eixpences to help them on their wav. To this rumour 
John always returned a stout denmi, which he accom- 
panM, however, with a lurking grin, ^at rendered tlie 
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suij»kious doubtful, and fully conirmed all |M«viouf‘ 
believers. 

There were a few timid young children, who, miserable 
as th^ had been, and many as were the tears they had 
shed in the wretched school, still knew no other homey 
and had formed for it a sort of attachment, which made 
them weep when the bolder spirits fled, and cling to it as 
a refuge. Of these, some were found dying under hedges, 
and in such places, frightened at the solitude. One had 
a dead bird in a little cage; he had wandered nearly 
twenty miles, and when his poor favourite died, lost 
courage, and lay down beside him. Another was dis¬ 
covered in a yard liard by the school, sleeping with a dag, 
who bit at those who came to remove him, and licked the 
sleeping child’s pale face. 

Tney were taken back, and some otlier stragglers were 
recovered, but by degrees they were claimed, or lost again; 
and, in course of time, Dotheboys Hall and its last break¬ 
ing up began to be forgotten by the neighbours, or to he 
only spoken of as among the things that liad been* 
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CHAPTER tXV* 

CONCtOStOM. 

When her term of mourning had expired, Madeline gave 
her hand and fortune to Nicholas; and on the same day 
and at the same time, Kate^ became Mrs. Frank Cheeryble. 
It was expected that Tim Linkinwater and Miss La Creevy 
would have made a third couple on the occasion, but they 
declined, and two or three weeks afterwards went out 
together one morning before breakfast, and coming back 
with mefty faces, were found to have been quietly married 
that day. 

The money^ which Nicholas acquired in right of his wife 
he invested in the firm of Cheeryble Brothers, in which 
Frank had become a partner. Belbre many years elapsed, 
the business began to be carried on in the names of 
*'Cheei^ble and Nickleby,*’ so that Mrs. Nickleby*s 
prophetic anticipations were realised at last. 

The twin brothers retired. Who needs to be told that 
were happv ? Thejr were surrounded by happiness of 
their own creation, and lived but to increase it. 

Tim Linkinwater condescended, after much entreaty and 
brow-beating, to accept a share in the house; but he could 
never be prevailed upon to suffer the publication of his 
name as a partner, and always persisted in the punctual 
and regular discharge of his clerkly duties. 

He and his wife lived in the old house, and occupied the 
very bedchamber in which he had slept for four-and-forty 
years. As his wife grew older, she becante even a more 
cheerful and light-hearted little creature; and it was a 
common saying among their friends, that it was impossible 
to say which looked the happier—Tim as he sat calmly 
smiling to his .elbow-chair on one side of the fire, or his 
brisk .Tittle wife chatting and laughing, and constantly 
InistUng in and out of hers, on the other. 

Pick, the blackbird, was removed from the counting- 
hbuse, and promoted to a warm corner in the common 
mtting-room. Beneath his cage hung two miniatures of 
Mrs. Unkinwater’s execution; one representing herself, 
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noA* tbe other Hm; and both emUtog %fery hard at aU 
beholders. Tlm*s head being powdered like a twelfth cake* 
and his spectades copied with great nicety^ strangers 
detected a close resemblance to him at the first glance, and 
this leading them to suspect tliat the other must be hit 
wife, and emboldening them to say so without scruple^ 
Mrs. Linkinwater ^^ew very proud of these achievements, 
in time, and considered them among the most successful 
likenesses she had ever painted. Tim had the pmfoundest 
faith in them, likewise; for on this, as on all other subjects, 
they held but one opinion ; and if ever there were a ** 
fortable couple*’ in the world, it was Mr* and Mrs** 
Linkinwater. 

Ralph having died Intestate, and having no relations but 
those with whom he had lived in such enmity, they would 
have become in legal course his heirs. But they could 
not bear the thought of growing rich on money so acquired^ 
and felt as though they could never hope to prosper with 
it They made no claim to his wealth; and the riches for 
which he had toiled all his days, and burdened his soul 
with so mady evil deeds, were swept at last into the cofi^s 
of the state, and no man was the better or the happier for 
them. 

* Arthur Gride was tried for the unlawftil possession of the 
will, which he had either procured to be stolen, or had dis> 
honestly acquired and retained by other means as bad. By 
dint of an ingenious counsel, and a legal flaw, he escaped ; 
but only to undergo a worse punishment; for, some years 
afterwards, his house was broken open in tlte night by 
robbers, tempted by the rumours of his great wealth, and 
he was found murciered in his bed. 

Mrs. Stiderskew went beyond tlie seas at nearly the same 
time as Mr. Squeers, and in the course of nature never 
returned. Brooker died penitent. Sir Mulberry Hawk 
lived abroad for some years, courted and caressed, and in. 
high repute as a fine dashing fellow. Ultimately, return¬ 
ing to this country, he was thrown into jail for debt, 
and there perish^ miserably, as such high spirii^ 
generaliv do. 

The first act of Nicholas, when he became a rich and 
prosperous merchant, was to buy his father’s old houses 
iU nme crept on, and there came gradually about him n 
group of lovely children, it was altered and enlarged; but 
none of the old rooms were ever pulled down, no old tre#, 
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was moled nothing with whkh titere was any aasocita* 
tion of bygone times was ever removed or changed. 

Within a stone’s throw was anotlter retreat, enlivened 
by children’s pleasant voices too; and here was Kate, with 
many new cares and occupations, and many new faces 
courting her sweet smile (and one so like her own, that to 
her mother she seemed a child algain), the Same true, gentle 
creature, the same fond sister, the same in the love of sdl 
about her, as in her girlish da^s. 

Mrs. Nickfeby lived sometimes with her daughter and 
sometimes with her soil, accompanying one or other of them 
to London at those periods when the cares business 
obliged both families to reside there, and always preserving 
i^gmat appearance of dignity, and relating her experiences 
(especially on points connected with tile management and 
bringing up of children) with much solemnity and import¬ 
ance. It was a very long time before she could be induced 
to receive Mrs. Link!nwater into favour, and it is even 
doubtful whether she ever thoroughly forgave her. 

There was one gray-haired, c|[uiet, harmless gentleman, 
who, winter and summer, lived in a little cottage hard by 
Nicholas’s house, and when he was not there, assumed the 
superintendence of affairs. His chief pleasure and delight 
was in tlie children, with whom he was a child himself, and 
master 'Of the revels. The little people could do nothing 
without dear Newman Noggs. 

The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, and 
trodden by feet so small and light, that not a daisy dropped 
Its head beneath their pressure. Through all the spnng 
and summer time, garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by 
infant hands, rested on the stone; and when the children 
came to change them lest they should wither and be pleasant 
to him no longer, their eyes filled with teare, and they 
spoke ioiiy and softly of their poor dead cousin. 











